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Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., West Baden Springs, Ind. 
Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M., A.M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, Little Falls, Minn. 
Rev. Thomas Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. A. C. Carosella, O.P., Houston, Tex. 
Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 
Brother Joseph Abel, F.M.S., A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Brother Ignatius Francis, F.S.C., A.M., Vincennes, Ind. 
Brother Leroy, C.F.X., New York, N. Y. 
Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., A.M., Kirkwood, Mo. 
Brother Paul A. Sibbing, S.M., A.M., Dayton, Ohio 
Brother Gerald, S.C., Bay Saint Louis, Miss. 
Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., A.M., San Antonio, Tex. 
Sister Mary Elaine, S.S.N.D., A.M., New Orleans, La. 
Sister Mary Hyacinth, O.S.F., A.M., Aurora, Ill. 
Sister Mary Joan, O.P., A.M., Madison, Wis. 
Sister Mary Corona, S.P., Chicago, Ill. - 
Sister Mary Isabelle, S.C., Xenia, Ohio 
Sister M. Alexandra, S.C.N.J., Convent Station, N. J. 
Sister M. Hildegardis, C.S.C., Ogden, Utah 
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Regional Unit Members: 


Rev. Henry J. Huesman, Allentown, Pa. : 7 
Rev. Adolph Baum, Chester, Pa. | Middle Atlantic 


Rev. Frank Shea, Nashville, Tenn. ( 

Rev. Frederick Hughes, Birmingham, Ala. j Southern 
Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., St. Louis, Mo. P 
Brother Julius Edgar, F.S.C., St. Louis, Mo. } Midwest 
Rev. Edward R. Allen, San Rafael, Calif. Calif P 
Brother Bertram, F.S.C., Sacramento, Calif. } a 
Brother James Wipfield, S.M., Honolulu H ii 
Rev. John H. McDonald, S.M., Honolulu } een 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


President: Rev. Arthur M. Leary, A.M., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Vice President: Rev. James N. Brown, Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif. 
Secretary: Rev. Ignatius A. Martin, Lafayette, La. 


General Executive Board: 
Very Rev. Msgr. F. P. Blecke, Peoria, Ill. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Gavan P. Monaghan, Ph.D., Edmond, Okla. 


Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 
The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 


General Members: 
Rev. Thomas V. Cassidy, Providence, R. I. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carroll F. Deady, Detroit, Mich. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Ph.D., Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. Edward M. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President: Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., Baltimore, Md. 


Vice Presidents: 
Rev. Patrick J. Roche, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rev. David Fullmer, Chicago, Il. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. A. Crowley, Burlington, Vt. 
Rev. Roger J. Connole, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sister Mary Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 


Secretary: Rev. Edward A. Leyden, Denver, Colo. 


General Executive Board: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. R. J. Maher, Columbia, Pa. 


Department Executive Committee: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas V. ett: s esipaiasiges RL 
Rev. John Murphy, Kansas City, M 
Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin, East Ties, Mich. 
Rev. R. P. Rigney, New York, N. Y. 
Sister M. Edna, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill. 
Sister Emmanuel, Fel., Plymouth, Mich. 
Sister M. of St. Dorothy, M. de S.C., New Orleans, La. 
Sister M. Stanislas, C.PP.S., Wichita, Kans. 
Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. 


CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 


Chairman: Rev. Paul F. Klenke, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Vice Chairman: Sister Rose Antonia, C.S.J., University City, Mo. 
Secretary: Sister Mariana, C.S.J., University City, Mo. 


CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 


Chairman: Rev. John H. Klocke, S.J., New York, N. Y. 
Secretary: Sister M. Richarda, O.P., New York, N. 























CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 


NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be the Catholic Educational 
Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SECTION 1. The object of this Association shall be to keep in the minds of 
the people the necessity of religious instruction and training as a basis of 
morality and sound education; and to promote the principles and safeguard 
the interests of Catholic education in all its departments. 


Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic education, to encour- 
age the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpfulness among Catholic educators, 
to promote by study, conference, and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic 
educational work in the United States. 


Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the publication and 
circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 
SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic Seminary Depart- 
ment; the Catholic College and University Department; the Catholic School 
Department. Other Departments may be added with the approval of the 
Executive Board of the Association. 


Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects its own 
officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regulations inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 

SECTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President General; 
several Vice Presidents General to correspond in number with the number 
of Departments in the Association; a Secretary General; a Treasurer General; 
and an Executive Board. The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, 
and the Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected from 
each Department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual meeting 
wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless otherwise specified 
in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 
SECTION 1. The President General shall be elected annually by ballot, 
in a general meeting of the Association. 


Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings of the Asso- 
ciation and at the meetings of the Executive Board. He shall call meetings 
of the Executive Board by and with the consent of three members of the 
Board, and whenever a majority of the Board so desire. 
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ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each Department, shall 
be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the Association. In the absence 
of the President General, the First Vice President General shall perform 
his duties. In the absence of the President General and First Vice President 
General, the duties of the President General shall be performed by the Second 
Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the Third Vice Presi- 
dent shall perform the duties. In the absence of the President General and 
all Vice Presidents General, a protempore Chairman shall be elected by the 
Association on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the Executive Board. 
The term of his office shall not exceed three years, and he shall be eligible to 
reelection. He shall receive a suitable salary, and the term of his office and 
the amount of his compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the general meetings 
of the Association and of the Executive Board. He shall receive and keep 
on record all matters pertaining to the Association and shall perform such 
other duties as the Executive Board may determine. He shall make settle- 
ment with the Treasurer General for all receipts of his office at least once 
every month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. He 
shall have his records at the annual meeting and at the meetings of the 
Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 


THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of all moneys 
of the Association, except such funds as he may be directed by the Executive 
Board to hand over to the Trustees of the Association for investment. He 
shall pay all bills when certified by the President General and Secretary 
General, acting with the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make 
annual report to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE Ix 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SECTION 1. The Executive Board shall have the management of the affairs 
of the Association. It shall make arrangements for the meetings of the 
Association, which shall take place annually. It shall have power to make 
regulations concerning the writing, reading, and publishing of the papers of 
the Association meetings. 


Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. The ex- 
penses of the Association and the expenses of the Departments shall be paid 
from the Association treasury, under the direction and with the authorization 
of the Executive Board. No expense shall be incurred except as authorized 
by the Executive Board. 


Sec. 8. It shall have power to regulate admission into the Association, to 
fix membership fees, and to provide means for carrying on the work of the 
Association. 
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Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the funds of the 
Association. It shall have power to form committees of its own members 
to facilitate the discharge of its work. It shall audit the accounts of the 
Secretary General and of the Treasurer General. It shall have power to 
interpret the Constitution and regulations of the Association, and in matters 
of dispute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all vacancies 
occurring among its members. 


Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting each year. 
ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Anyone who is desirous of promoting the objects of this Asso- 
ciation may be admitted to membership on payment of membership fee. 
Payment of the annual fee entitles the member to vote in the meetings of 
this Association, and to a copy of the publications of the Association issued 
after admission into the Association. The right to vote in Department 
meetings is determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 
SECTION 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such time and 
place as may be determined by the Executive Board of the Association. 
ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at an annual meeting, provided that such amendment has 
been approved by the Executive Board and proposed to the members at a 
general meeting one year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 


SECTION 1. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution may be adopted 
at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the members present and voting; 
but no By-Law shall be adopted on the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own quorum, which 
shall not be less than one-third of its number. 








INTRODUCTION 


“Human Rights and Education” was the theme of the forty-eighth annual 
convention of the National Catholic Educational Association, which took 
place in Cleveland, Ohio, from March 27 to 30, 1951. This convention marked 
the third time that the Association met in Cleveland, its third annual meeting 
having been held there in 1906 and its twentieth in 1923. The warm welcome 
extended to the delegates in Cleveland made the convention days pass most 
pleasantly and all too quickly. 


The choice of the theme “Human Rights and Education” seemed most 
appropriate for the 1951 convention. After several years of careful prep- 
aration and discussion the United Nations presented to its membership a 
Declaration of Human Rights. This Declaration is now being forged into 
a Covenant of Human Rights. Serious debates and differences have char- 
acterized the approach to the problem. It seemed most fitting that Catholic 
educators should bring to bear upon these important issues the full benefit 
of their philosophical and educational training. 


The theme was treated in many different aspects throughout the days of 
the convention, from the sermon at the opening Mass, through the keynote 
addresses, the departmental plenary and sectional sessions, and the final 
general session. In the words of the summarizer at the last meeting, “A 
sound philosophy of human rights was presented competently by the keynote 
speakers at the general and departmental sessions. . . . Catholic principles 
of human rights were applied over the whole range of the educational system 
——seminary, higher, secondary, and elementary; teacher-training, curriculum, 
textbooks, school administration; every phase of the Catholic educational 
process was examined in the light of our responsibility to teach pupils the 
full meaning of human rights. . . . It was a working convention, and the 
product of our efforts, I trust, will be manifest in the improvement of our 
teaching of human rights in the classroom situation.” 


Special features of the 1951 convention were a panel discussion on the 
necessity and values of’adult education, an address on the missions in Catholic 
education, a conference for lay people on religious vocations, a meeting of 
Catholic camp directors, luncheon meetings of Kappa Gamma Pi and Delta 
Epsilon Sigma, and a reception for alumni and friends of Catholic University 
arranged by the University. This year for the first time a special meeting 
was arranged for Catholic school supervisors, and administrators of Cath- 
olic colleges for women remained in Cleveland after the convention had con- 
cluded to discuss emergency problems as they affected their institutions. 


The Association is deeply grateful to the Diocese of Cleveland for its 
graciousness in acting as host to the forty-eighth annual convention of the 
NCEA. Already plans are being made for the forty-ninth annual meeting 
which will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1952. The Planning Com- 
mittee which met during the summer found the experiences and accomplish- 
ments of the 1951 convention most helpful in planning for 1952. 


To Bishop Hoban, to Monsignor Elwell, and to all members of the diocesan 
committee who did so much to make the Cleveland convention the success 
that it was, the Executive Board extends its most sincere and _ heartfelt 
thanks. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


St. Mary’s Seminary 
Cleveland, Ohio 
July 13, 1950 


The meeting of the Executive Board convened at 10.80 A.M. at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Cleveland, July 13, 1950. The Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., 
presided. 

Present were: Rev. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. W. F. Cun- 
ningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Very Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Cleveland, Ohio; Brother 
Emilian James, F.S.C., Ammendale, Md.; Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P.; 
Rev. Arthur M. Leary, Ogdensburg, N.Y.; Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, 
Md.; Rev. John F. Monroe, O.P., Columbus, Ohio; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard 
J. Quinlan, Winthrop, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. Very 
Rev. Lewis F. Bennett, C.M., Mr. James E. Cummings, Rev. Charles G. 
Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., and Brother Alexis Klee, S8.C., were also present. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were adopted without change. 


A report was given on the results of a pilot project membership drive 
conducted in June, 1950, among the priests of the Archdiocese of Chicago 
and the Dioceses of Kansas City, Missouri, and Manchester in which eighteen 
new members were secured. Membership drives will be conducted in the 
fall for institutional members among the seminaries and minor seminaries 
and individual members among the lay faculty of colleges and universities. 


The Treasurer General presented an interim report which was accepted 
with a gracious vote of thanks. 


An exploratory committee, consisting of Father John Clifford, Monsignor 
Richard Quinlan, Father Arthur Leary, and Monsignor Hochwalt ex officio, 
was appointed by the chairman to prepare a list of candidates for the office 
of President General of the Association and to report to the Board at its 
January meeting in Atlantic City. The Board thought that the candidates 
should be chosen from those bishops who have perenne interest and back- 
ground in educational problems. 


Monsignor Elwell, local chairman for the 1951 convention, presented the 
report of the Planning Committee which had met on July 12 in Cleveland. 
The committee recommended that the pattern set by conventions in recent 
years be followed again in 1951, that the theme “Human Rights and Educa- 
tion” be adopted for the Cleveland meeting, and that appropriate keynote 
speakers be chosen from a list of names now in preparation. 

Monsignor Elwell also reported that there is abundant space in Cleveland 
for as many meetings as desired and for exhibits, that hotel rooms will be 
readily available if requested early enough, and that the local committee has 
been appointed and has held one organizational meeting. 

The Board voted to accept the report of the Planning Committee. 

The Secretary General gave a series of progress reports on various activi- 
ties of the Association. He reported that the Superintendents’ Project is 
nearing completion, that $4,388 has been contributed to date toward its 
cost, and that Father Leary will represent the Superintendents’ Department 
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at the conference on religious instruction in Rome during October and will 
present copies of the book to the Holy Father and to the conference. Three 
thousand copies over and above the first edition of two thousand books will 
be printed and held for later distribution. 


The American Catholic Historical Association has been approached in- 
formally about the joint study on freedom to teach and will cooperate in 
the project. Further progress probably will be reported late in 1950. 


Dr. Hoffman, who is to deliver the first Gabriel Richard Lecture in No- 
vember, is spending the summer months preparing the lecture. Publishers 
are being consulted at this time about the publication of the lecture. Care 
will be taken to insure that the imprint and makeup of the volumes will be 
the same in years to come regardless of possible change of publishers. The 
Board appointed Fathers Dunne, Cox, and McCormick as its official repre- 
sentatives at the convocation for the lecture on November 9 with the hope 
that the entire Board will find it possible to be present. The official repre- 
sentatives were authorized to name alternates if they are unable to attend. 


Some delay was reported in moving the Association’s headquarters to the 
new American Council on Education building since redecoration of the build- 
ing is not proceeding as fast as expected and will not be finished until after 
October 1. The Association plans to use immediately half of the space re- 
served for it in the building and to have the rest available for. expansion. 


Father Leary presented the report of the subcommittee on supervision 
and affiliation which recommended a meeting on Monday afternoon previous 
to the opening of the Cleveland convention for elementary and secondary 
supervisors, selection by the Executive Board of a superintendent to appoint 
a committee of five supervisors to draw up the agenda and make any other 
necessary plans for the proper conduct of this meeting, and a joint meeting 
of the executive officers of the music, library, kindergarten, business and 
other national Catholic organizations interested in affiliating with NCEA, 
with the further stipulation that before this joint meeting the subcommittee 
obtain from each organization copies of its constitution and bylaws, the num- 
ber of members, the number who normally attend meetings of the organization, 
the number who attend NCEA meetings, and the number who would attend 
jointly held meetings. Members of the subcommittee had promised to work 
out detailed plans on means of affiliating organizations with the NCEA but 
the chairman reported that he had not received any suggestions as yet. 


After discussion by the Board the time for the meeting of supervisors 
was changed to the session for which no formal meetings are scheduled by 
the elementary department (exact time to be decided by Fathers Leary and 
McCormick and Brother Emilian) with the thought that the group might 
decide this year whether they wish to come a day early for their meeting 
in the future. The Board agreed that it was better simply to make it pos- 
sible for the supervisors to meet as a group than to set them up as a section 
because of the rapid turnover among supervisors. 


The report of the subcommittee was accepted by the Board as amended 
and Father Leary was selected as the superintendent to appoint the plan- 
ning committee for the meeting. 


The Secretary General promised to mail a report of the last meeting of 
the Problems and Plans Committee to members of the Board in the near 
future. In connection with this Father Cunningham spoke of the new com- 
mittee on reorganization which met with the Problems and Plans Committee 
in New Orleans. That committee will meet in the fall. 
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The trial period of one year originally granted the Problems and Plans 
Committee expired in June, 1950. The Board voted to endorse the work of 
the committee and recommended that it be continued for three more years 
subject to review by the Board at that time. 


The Secretary General read a letter from the Rev. John H. Wilson, C.S.C., 
suggesting the creation of a standing Committee on Vocations which would 
concern itself with vocational matters, arranging for programs and exhibits 
on vocations at future conventions. The following personnel was suggested 
for the committee: Bishop Thomas J. McDonnell, Chairman; Rev. John H. 
Wilson, C.S.C., Secretary. Members of the committee would act as consultants 
for directors of vocations. Exhibits it would arrange would emphasize the 
need of vocations and could be made available to vocations institutes. The 
Board voted for the creation of such a committee, 


A letter from Sister Janet, S.C., requesting a department of curriculum 
and supervision within the Association was discussed at some length. Before 
taking definite action the Board decided to refer the proposal to the Problems 
and Plans Committee for further clarification and to inform Sister Janet 
of this action. 


The Secretary General read a letter from Monsignor Richard B. McHugh, 
who was unable to attend the meeting but wished to suggest that the board 
pass a resolution of sympathy and a request for remembrance in Masses and 
prayers of the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Lyons, Rector of St. Andrew’s 
Seminary, Rochester, N.Y., former chairman of the Minor Seminary Section 
and its last representative on the Board before Monsignor McHugh. The 
Board voted to pass such a resolution. 

Monsignor McHugh also wished to join with Father Fehrenbach, present 
Chairman of the Minor Seminary Section, in requesting in accord with a 
resolution passed by the section at the 1950 convention that the Minor Sem- 


_ inary Section be raised to the stature of a department in view of its remark- 


able growth and the interest and activity that have been shown by minor 
seminaries throughout the country in the meetings of the Association. The 
minor seminaries have been organized as a section of the Major Seminary 
Department but have no connection with the activities of that department 
except for the joint meeting each year, which the section would wish to con- 
tinue in any case. Members of the section feel that more could be accom- 
plished toward increasing membership of minor seminaries in the Association 
and activity within the group if it possessed departmental status and official 
representation on the General Executive Board. 


Discussion followed on the definition of a minor seminary as distinguished 
from a major seminary. Although no exact definition was agreed upon, the 
Board decided that the decision to change the status of the Minor Seminary 
Section need not be delayed for that reason and voted to raise the section 
to a department. The new department is to continue working on the definition 
and on a complete and accurate list of institutions that might be classified 
as minor seminaries. It was left to the discretion of the national office to 
utilize the seminary and minor seminary departments to create a small com- 
mittee to investigate the problem of definition. It was further agreed that 
no institution would be billed by the national office as both major and minor 
seminary institutional members unless the institution so requested. 


Father McCormick presented a proposal that a bulletin be sent to the 
institutional members of the Elementary School Department by way of added 
service to the department and of increasing interest and membership. The 
proposed bulletin might be sent to all elementary schools the first time it was 
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issued and after that only to institutional members and would contain news 
of interest to the schools. The Board voted that this project be undertaken 
at least for a trial issue and that Father McCormick be given the reponsi- 
bility of publishing the bulletin and of setting up an editorial board. 


Participation of the Association in the Interamerican Confederation of 
Catholic Education was discussed and it was reported that no contribution 
had been sent the Confederation during the past year because of lack of 
agreement on a fair amount. The Confederation has asked the Association to 
send a delegation and exhibits to the next congress and to tax the Catholic 
schools of the United States to help support the congress. In light of the 
present emergency the Board felt that it would not be possible to cooperate 
with the Confederation this year in any way other than to wish them success 
and assure them of sympathy with their problems. 


In view of the emergency created by the Korean situation, the Board ap- 
pointed a subcommittee consisting of the heads of the Seminary, Minor Sem- 
inary, College and University, and Secondary School Departments, or their 
alternates, to meet with the Secretary General in Washington on call from 
him in order to compile a list of persons for a standby committee to consider 
what part Catholic schools can play in whatever emergency may arise and 
to protect their interests. 


The Board extended a vote of thanks for the use of the facilities of St. 
Mary’s Seminary and for the hospitality of the Rector and also noted with 
thanks the work done by the coordinator, the convention manager, and the local 
committee under Monsignor Elwell to make arrangements for the meeting. 
The meeting adjourned at 4:30 P.M. 

FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Secretary 


Hotel Traymore 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
January 11, 1951 


The meeting of the Executive Board convened at 10:15 A.M. at the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., January 11, 1951. It was opened with prayer 
by Father John Clifford, S.J., who presided at the meeting. 


Present were: Very Rev. Msgr. F. P. Blecke, Peoria, Ill.; Very Rev. John 
J. Clifford, S.J., Mundelein, Ill.; Rev. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
W. F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Charles Fehrenbach, 
C.SS.R., North East, Pa.; Very Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Providence, R.I.; Very Rev. James A. 
Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Arthur M. Leary, Ogdensburg, N.Y.; 
Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Robert J. Maher, Columbia, Pa.; 
Brother William Mang, C.S.C., New York, N.Y.; Very Rev. Gavan P. 
Monaghan, Edmond, Okla.; Very Rev. John F. Monroe, O.P., Dover, Mass.; 
Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., New Orleans, La.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Richard J. Quinlan, Winthrop, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 
Mr. James E. Cummings and Mr. J. Walter Kennedy were also present. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were adopted without change. 


The Treasurer General presented his financial report for 1950. A committee 
consisting of Father Galliher, Chairman, Father Maher, and Father McCor- 
mick was appointed to audit the report. After due scrutiny Father Galliher, 
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speaking for the committee, expressed unanimous approval of the excellently 
prepared report of the Treasurer General, and the report was accepted by 
the Board. 


The Secretary General read a progress report on the Cleveland convention 
preparations submitted by the Local Chairman in which it was reported that 
plans were proceeding satisfactorily. The Board voted to continue publishing 
the preliminary program. 


Invitations from the Archbishop of Montreal and from the Mayor of 
Montreal to hold the 1954 convention of the Association in Montreal were 
considered and regretfully rejected. The Secretary General was empowered 
to reply that it would not be possible to take the convention out of the United 
States. 

Father Clifford presented the report of the exploratory committee on candi- 
dates for the office of President General. After due consideration and dis- 
cussion Father Clifford was called upon to present his report to a distinguished 
member of the Hierarchy. 


The Secretary General reported that a lease had been signed for three 
years for the new headquarters of the Association and that there would be 
space for other organizations who might wish to share it. 


The Board authorized the Secretary General to provide retirement insurance, 
together with Social Security, for employees in the national office. 


In discussing the budget it was pointed out that the expenditures for the 
past year were quite high and that some other source of income must be 
investigated. The Board voted thatthe Secretary General investigate the 
possibility of obtaining a grant for administrative obligations from some 
philanthropic source. 


The Board approved the recommendation that a professional audit of the 
Association’s books be made annually. 


Reports on membership drives which produced 210 new members were made 
by the Secretary General. Of these, 110 elementary institutional members and 
14 elementary individual members were secured through the Catholic Educa- 
tion News Digest, and the others through the efforts of individual superin- 
tendents and college representatives. 


The Board approved proceeding with affiliation of other organizations. 


A coat of arms designed for the Association by Dom William Wilfrid 
Bayne, O.S.B., was discussed. Final decision on the coat of arms was left 
to the discretion of the Acting President General, the Treasurer General, and 
the Secretary General. 


The Secretary General presented the report of the Problems and Plans 
Committee, which met December 16-17, 1950. The Board accepted the report. 


The Secretary General reported on the activity of the Committee on Foreign 
Scholarships, and the representative of the College and University Depart- 
ment expressed approval of the work the Committee is doing with the colleges. 


The Secretary General reported on the first Gabriel Richard Lecture, 
“The Spirit of Politics and the Future of Freedom,” delivered by Dr. Ross 
J. S. Hoffman at the University of Detroit in November, 1950. The Board 
voted that an official letter of thanks should be sent to the President of the 
University of Detroit by the Association and that he should also be given a 
citation of distinguished service to the Association. The Secretary General 
also announced that plans were being made for the 1951 Lecture. 
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The Board approved addition of the following members to the Washington 
Committee: Sister Catharine Marie, S.C., Mt. St. Vincent College, New York, 
N.Y.; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N.Y.; and 
Very Rev. William Granger Ryan, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


Father Dunne reported that Mr. Charles Brecht had attended the Executive 
Committee meeting of the College and University Department and had pre- 
sented his ideas on a public relations program for Catholic colleges and 
universities. The Committee was enthusiastic about his suggestions but 
felt that it would be impossible to finance the program at this time since 
it would require a minimum of $25,000 a year. 


Father Leary reported on the activities of the Superintendents’ Depart- 
ment. During 1950 the Superintendents sponsored the publication of These 
Young Lives, a pictorial review of Catholic education in the United States. 
During 1951 they plan to sponsor another publication, a small pamphlet, on 
the Catholic system of education. Three committees have been appointed 
and are at work on the project and hope to have it completed by the end 
of 1951. Each diocese will contribute $25 to finance the project. 


Father Leary also reported that a special meeting for supervisors has been 
scheduled during the Cleveland convention and that a committee of super- 
visors is preparing the program. 

Father Leary also described his trip to Rome to represent the superin- 
tendents at the conference on religious instruction and to present copies of 
These Young Lives to the Holy Father and to important persons in Rome. 


The Secretary General presented for discussion a suggestion of the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee that a statement on the role of Catholic schools 
in the emergency be submitted to the President of the United States by the 
Board. After careful thought the Board voted to return the suggestion to 
the Problems and Plans Committee for additional consideration. 


The Executive Committee of the College and University Department con- 
sidered the emergency problems for colleges so grave as to warrant a meet- 
ing in Chicago called by Monsignor Hochwalt early in February, the pro- 
ceedings of which should be distributed to the Hierarchy. The Secretary 
General was authorized by the Board to call such a meeting of college ad- 
ministrators and to appoint a steering committee in the Washington area 
to set up the agenda for the meeting. The dates of February 13 and 14 were 
tentatively set for the meeting. 


The Board voted that a committee should be appointed to investigate the 
possibility of the Association’s obtaining funds from various foundations for 
definite projects. Appointment of the committee was left to the discretion 
of the Secretary General and the Acting President General. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the Acting Chairman, the Secretary 
General, and members of the staff who made the arrangements for the day’s 
session. 


The meeting adjourned at 4:05 P.M. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 


Hotel Statler 
Cleveland, Ohio 
March 27, 1951 


The meeting of the Executive Board convened at 8:25 P.M. at the Hotel 
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Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, March 27, 1951. It was opened with prayer by 
Monsignor Joseph McClancy. Father John Clifford, S.J., presided at the 
meeting. 

Present were: Rev. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Very Rev. John 
J. Clifford, S.J., Mundelein, Ill.; Rev. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
W. F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Very Rev. William J. Dunne, 
S.J., San Francisco, Calif.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Rev. Charles Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., North East, Pa.; Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, 
O.P., Providence, R.I.; Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Arthur M. Leary, 
Ogdensburg, N.Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Robert J. Maher, Columbia, 
Pa.; Brother William Mang, C.S.C., New York, N.Y.; Very Rev. John F. 
Monroe, 0.P., Dover, Mass.; Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., New Orleans, 
La.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, Winthrop, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. Rev. John J. Murphy and Rev. Joseph V. Sullivan 
of Kansas City, Mo., and Mr. James E. Cummings were also present. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were adopted without change. 


The Treasurer General presented an interim financial report which was 
accepted by the Board. 


The report of the Committee on the President General was presented 
and accepted by the Board with the result that the name of the Most Rev. 
Francis P. Keough, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, would be presented to 
the final general meeting of the convention for election as President General 
of the Association. 


The convention manager reported that facilities for the next convention 
in Kansas City, Missouri, would be good, with adequate space for exhibits 
and meetings. Father John Murphy and Father Joseph Sullivan reported 
that Bishop O’Hara has extended a most cordial invitation to the Association 
to meet in Kansas City and promises cordial cooperation. The Board voted 
to accept gratefully the invitation of Bishop O’Hara. It was suggested 
that there be no headquarters hotel in Kansas City since there is no need 
for it and since confusion results concerning reservations when one hotel is 
designated as headquarters. A planning committee and a program coordinator 
will be appointed once more to make arrangements for the convention. Father 
Murphy was authorized to reserve tentatively the entire auditorium for the 
week after Easter except in the evenings until it can be determined just how 
much of it will be needed for the meetings. 


A discussion followed on fund raising to meet the rising expenses of the 
Association. The president of the Secondary School Department reported 
that the Executive Committee passed a resolution that they were willing to go 
along with an increase in dues but suggested that there be some graduated 
increase beyond the present arrangement. Any suggested change should be 
taken up with the officers of the department. The College and University 
Department discussed the subject but wanted further information on what 
other departments are planning. There was further expression among Board 
members that individual dues should be raised. The possibility of obtaining 
funds from foundations, or other organizations, was also discussed. The Board 
voted to appoint a small exploratory committee (consisting of the President 
General, Treasurer General, Secretary General and two other members) to 
study the problem themselves, then to consult with professional advisers 
such as a representative of the John Price Jones Company, and later to sub- 
mit the committee’s findings to the entire Executive Board. 
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The subject of classifying seminaries as major or minor was discussed and 
it was suggested that a committee be appointed to study the problem. Appoint- 
ment of such a committee was postponed until the next meeting of the Board. 


It was pointed out that the constitution of the Association makes no provi- 
sion for affiliation of organizations such as the National Catholic Music 
Educators Association, the Catholic Library Association, the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association, and others, and it was suggested that the con- 
stitution be revised and brought up to date. The Board voted that a committee 
be appointed to undertake this task. 


The Secretary General reported that the second annual Gabriel Richard 
Lecture would be delivered by Dr. Thomas P. Neill of St. Louis University 
at De Paul University in Chicago. 


The Board reviewed once more the invitation to attend the Inter-American 
Congress of Catholic Education in Rio de Janeiro but took no further action 
on the matter since the Association is at present financially unable to send 
a representative. 


Discussion of representation at the meeting of the AASA was tabled. 


It was agreed that there need not be any precedent established between the 
position of the candidate and the office of the chairman of the Vocations 
Committee. Further discussion on the committee was tabled for the time being. 


The president of the College and University Department reported on the 
meeting of administrators of Catholic colleges for men held in Chicago in 
February, 1951. He said it was a successful meeting and that most of the 
delegates with whom he had discussed it felt that they had derived a great 
deal of benefit from the meeting. 

The Board voted that a bonus be given to the Convention Manager for his 
work in connection with the Cleveland meeting. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Committee on Nominations: Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Chairman; Rev. Paul 
E. Campbell; Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. 
McClancy; Rev. Robert J. Maher. 

Committee on Resolutions: Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., Chairman; 


Rev. Joseph G. Cox; Very Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J.; Rev. Leo J. 
McCormick; Rev. William E. McManus. 


The meeting adjourned at 10:20 P.M. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


U 


Just one year ago the Secretary General of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association presented a report to the membership on the present status 
and future of the organization. Now once again the publication of the pro- 
ceedings presents an ideal time to take stock of the condition of the Association. 


I am happy to report that we are still growing in size and in prestige. Our 
removal to our new national headquarters has brought with it opportunities 
to expand and to make more direct contact with outstanding educational 
organizations that are playing an important part in our national life. 


This report will be presented under a number of topical headings the first 
of which is a report on membership. 


Membership 


Between January 31, 1950, and March 31, 1951, the membership of the 
Association increased from 4,812 to 5,548, an increase of 736 institutions and 
individuals. The staff make every effort to keep the membership list up to 
date and we are sure that the following report presents an exact picture. 
The membership of the various departments is as follows: 





Sebati: SCG: 6d 66 6. 6 Aven i Mees asa hs RowewuMds <8 43 
Seminary Department: 

POMEERUION  MECURDOPE: so % ix'och ainis bb's two dalgisie a Meeks Ailes 48 

SVT CMIBRL PRGIIDOES 55 ido brew cte ae in oie’ nid Bare Baek merida as 62 
Minor Seminary Department: 

TNSCICUCIOME EP RITIOEG op s.5o oo 058 30k 6 oes Sania e eee Rabe oe * 59 

TCSO TSE BOON 5 a hu Soe neee ho ctos be weet Cee bares bor 61 
College and University Department: 

PRMCIGUGHORINL . CRONE 8 68s ov oicace kctide md adc wie Hedmnvaane fee 212 

Teper VAR AO fos ns Sal nk weeale sd sidered osiwieie patents hale 291 
Secondary School Department: 

SnetituGionel Members: i iec6 Fi oeods edad du eeeaw da wads se 887 

Te ViciGh MGR is oi cia icive Hic dpe aw sitewwsee de atuee 523 
School Superintendents’ Department ............. cece cece eeceees 193 
Elementary School Department: 

Brighitalione Mem bere bs ice iclnicick« «cdhasadinhes apie bubigne es 1,737 

PRAT OUIE MOURNE. oy cdg a wo sekks pedo Gaus cCeeeee abe re aes 927 
COTE DOE  UGMUIOM  OCO 6 Sc 5b. 5 aA eRe ec hcaceee bees 39 
Catholic Blind Education Section: 

Tat DECTNDOER i cic bin dis 0 vividg ood Sedan eee ene cde when 4 

UIE V iE BEGIN DOED 5 bi o's:aan's oad 6:50 6 aoe wep eee whe Oe bee wasel 7 
Garetel: WECM BGWR 656k oiiikd ce sleik Dain hwials oh Ske 459 Na RE eS 455 

Otel SINBONE 5 6c RP oe eee sew lk ccs dc cues kee ceete wees 5,548 


(In addition, there are 39 subscribers to our publications.) 


Once again the increase in membership was the result of membership 
drives undertaken in select dioceses by official school administrators and by 
interested individuals, We plan to continue these pilot projects as part of 
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our regular schedule of work. We are deeply grateful to everyone who assisted 
in increasing the membership of the Association during the past year. 


Finances 


Early in May, 1951, the Association mailed the financial statement for 
1950 to the entire membership. The report indicated a financial turnover 
of $63,164.21 as compared to $50,391.40 in 1949. 


Despite the increase in membership and despite the greater amount of 
funds handled, we still must point out that the Association is not at all repre- 
sentative of Catholic education in the United States. We might note for 
example that there are more than nine thousand elementary schools in the 
United States. Yet the entire membership of the Association, both individual 
and institutional, is but 5,548. Once again we must point out the need to enlist 
the support of every institution in the country. 


Office Expansion 


Your Association is now housed in the American Council on Education 
building at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. Here more than two thousand 
square feet of floor space has been well arranged into an efficient and at- 
tractive office that truly represents the advances the Association has been 
making. On June 1 the Association welcomed to its new headquarters the 
national offices of the National Catholic Music Educators Association. 


Among the distinguished associates housed in the American Council on 
Education building are the: 


American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Association of University Professors 

American Association of University Women—Washington Branch 
American Council on Education 

American Political Science Association 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
Board of Control for Southern Regional Education 
Canadian Commercial Corporation—Canadian Government 
Chemical-Biological Coordination Center 

Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 
Conference Board, Associated Research Councils 
Governmental Affairs Institute 

Inter-American Schools Service 

Joint Committee on Educational Television 

National Research Council—Tabulating Department 
National Research Projects 

Syracuse University—Washington Research Office 


Staff 


Although no additions were made to the staff during the past year, the 
Association is now working on plans according to which internships can be 
made available to graduate students to assist in specialized research that is 
now being contemplated as a part of the regular work of the Association. 


Special Gifts 


Once again the Association is profoundly grateful to the American hierarchy 
for their continued generosity. During the past year the Bishops of the 
United States gave to the Association $7,235.00. Other gifts came from school 
superintendents, from religious communities, and from Catholic publishers. 
These made it possible to carry out several specialized projects. 
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Publications 


In addition to the regular publications of the Association—bulletins, news- 
letters, and special announcements—the Association in cooperation with 
Catholic publishers has been able to bring out These Young Lives, a pictorial 
review of Catholic education in the United States; a definitive study on 
schoolhouse construction; and the first monograph of the Richard Lecture 
series, The Spirit of Politics and the Future of Freedom. Almost ready for 
the press is a sequel to These Young Lives entitled Our System of Education, 
which will shortly be distributed by the Department of School Superintendents. 


Committees of the Association 


All of the major committees of the Association held at least two or more 
meetings during the past year. These include the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee, the Washington Committee, the Committee on Foreign Scholarships 
and the Project Committee of the Department of School Superintendents. 


One of the most active committees was the Selection Committee for the 
Gabriel Richard Lecture. The committee chose as its first representative 
lecturer Dr. Ross J. S. Hoffman, head of the Department of History at 
Fordham University, who delivered the first annual Richard Lecture at the 
University of Detroit on November 9, 1950, on “The Spirit of Politics and 
the Future of Freedom.” The committee has chosen Dr. Thomas P. Neill 
of St. Louis University as its lecturer for 1951. Dr. Neill will speak at De 
Paul University in November, 1951, on some phase of the important issue 
of religion and culture. 


Relationships with Other Agencies and Associations 


American Academy of Political Science. Mr. Robert Courtney of LaSalle 
College attended this meeting in April, 1950, and Mr. James Cummings 
represented the Association in April, 1951. 


American Council on Education. The Council called many special meetings 
during the past year to deal with the emergency, with the question of accelera- 
tion, and with other important areas in education. The Association was repre- 
sented at these special conferences as well as at the annual meeting and 
meeting of constituent members. 


"National Citizens’ Committee for UN Observance. The Association has been 
represented regularly at these meetings by staff members. 


Fifth and Siath National Conferences on Citizenship. Graduate students 
at the Catholic University have spoken for the Association at these two con- 
ferences. 


Fifth UNESCO Conference, Florence, Italy. The Secretary General was 
one of the United States delegates. 


The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
This work conference was held at the University of Indiana. Father Thomas 
Murphy of St. John’s College, Cleveland, and Father Daniel Egan, T.O.R., 
of the College of Steubenville, together with Sister Mary Augustine, O.S.F., 
Alverno College, and Sister Barbara, S.C., of the College of Mount St. Joseph 
on the Ohio, represented the Association. 


The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
Regional Conferences. Seven regional conferences were held with the follow- 
ing persons representing the Association: 


December 15-16, 1950, at Boston, Mass.: Rev. Timothy O’Leary, Rev. 
Charles F. Donovan, S.J. 
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January 5-6, 1951, at Washington, D. C.: Rev. M. J. McKeough, O.Praem., 
Very Rev. Msgr. John S. Spence 

January 8-9, 1951, at Cincinnati, Ohio: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 
Sister Maria Corona, S.C. 

January 12-13, 1951, at Jackson, Miss.: Rev. Joseph A. Koury, Rev. 
James F. Whelan, S.J. 

January 19-20, 1951, at Phoenix, Ariz.: Very Rev. Don H. Hughes, Rev. 
Edward A. Leyden 

January 29-30, 1951, at Spokane, Wash.: Rev. Maurice Flaherty, S.J., 
Very Rev. Francis E. Corkery, S.J. 

February 5-6, 1951, at Omaha, Neb.: Dr. Leo R. Kennedy, Rev. R. C. 
Ulrich 


State Department Conferences on Foreign Policy. These periodic meetings 
have been attended regularly by staff members of the Association. 


Second Educational Mission for Japan. The Secretary General was one of 
five delegates sent by the Department of the Army to report again on educa- 
tional conditions in Japan. 


American Association for the United Nations. At these periodic conferences 
staff members have been in attendance, including J. Walter Kennedy, public 
relations counsel for the Association. 


Special Conference of Catholic College Administrators. This conference 
was held on October 6, 1950, in conjunction with a meeting of the American 
Council on Education and provided an opportunity for Catholic college 
leaders to discuss problems in a special context. 


International Congress of Religious Instruction. This meeting took place 
in Rome, October 8-15, 1950. The Association was represented by the Rev. 
Arthur Leary, President of the School Superintendents’ Department. 


Conference on Public Relations. A special committee of the Association met 
in October in Washington to discuss the relationship of public relations to 
education. 


School Superintendents’ Conference. This annual meeting took place in 
1950 at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, November 8 and 9. 


Commission on Occupied Areas. A three-day conference was held at the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in Washington, D. C., November 30 and 
December 1. 


Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth. Held in 
Washington, D. C., December 3-7, with Monsignor C. E. Elwell representing 
the NCEA. 


Library of Congress Sesquicentennial. Mr. James Cummings represented 
the Association at this event. 


Association of American Colleges. The annual meeting took place at Atlantic 
City, January 8-10, 1951, with the Secretary General representing the NCEA. 


American Junior Red Cross Conference on Elementary School Program. 
Father Leo McCormick attended this session for the Association in Washing- 
ton on February 1 and 2, 1951. 


Conference of Catholic College Presidents. The administrators of colleges 
for men met to discuss the emergency at Chicago on February 13 and 14. 


American Federation of Teachers. Rev. M. J. McKeough of Catholic Uni- 
versity and Mr. Clarence Zens of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
attended these sessions in the interest of the Association on February 17. 
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UNESCO Youth Conference, New York City. The Secretary General served 
as chairman of this special panel on February 26 and 27, 1951. 


Conference of Administrators of Catholic Colleges for Women. This meeting 
to discuss the emergency followed the annual meeting of the Association at 
Cleveland on March 30 and 31. 


Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary Education. Father Joseph Gorham 
and Sister Mary Vernice of the Catholic University represented the Associa- 
tion at this meeting sponsored by the United States Office of Education on 
the thirtieth of April and the first and second of May. 


United States National Commission for UNESCO. A conference was held 
in Washington on May 9-11 with Dr. Raymond McCoy of Xavier University 
representing the Association. 


Your Association will continue to seek representation on all important 
committees and commissions and will make every effort to attend important 
national and regional meetings. Your suggestions for improving the scope of 
the work of the Association are most welcome. We urge our membership 
to tell the national staff how the Association can serve them better. 

We are profoundly grateful to all of our friends for their splendid coopera- 
tion during the past year. Once again we give grateful thanks to Almighty 
God for the blessings that he has showered upon the Association. We earnestly 
pray that the Association may continue to grow in prestige and importance, 
serving the cause of education under Catholic auspices in America. 

FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Secretary General 








REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 
ROME, ITALY—OCTOBER 10-14, 1950 
TO EXECUTIVE BOARD 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


I, PREPARATION FOR THE CONGRESS 


In a letter dated March 1, 1949, from the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council addressed to the Bishops of the world plans to hold an International 
Catechetical Congress in Rome during October, 1950, were announced. This 
letter pointed out that the Congress proposed to study the following four 
questions: 


1. Religious institutes in parishes, not only for children and adolescents 
but also for adults of whatever social group. 


2. Religious instruction in public and parochial schools whether elementary, 
middle or superior. 


8. Arranging for religious instruction both diocesan and parochial. 
4, Preparation of religious teachers for all kinds of schools. 


A further purpose of the Congress was explicitly stated: “In order, how- 
ever, that the International Congress may gain more abundant fruits, con- 
sideration will be given to the peculiar conditions of religious institutes 
existing in every region and also of the difficulties which pastors of souls 
experience in conducting them.” 


It was also recommended that in each diocese or region or nation special 
meetings be held during 1949 in which the above-mentioned topics would be 
discussed. The summaries and conclusions resulting therefrom should be sent 
to the Sacred Congregation of the Council. 


Preparatory Congresses—diocesan, provincial or national—were held as 
follows: 22 in Germany, 21 in Italy, 16 in Spain, 7 in France, 3 in England, 
3 in Portugal, 2 in Ireland, 2 in Austria, one each in Malta, Holland, Belgium, 
Yugoslavia, Lebanon, Hungary, Turkey, 2 in Africa, 7 in the United States, 
4 in Brazil, 2 in Mexico and one each in Peru and Costa Rica. The conclu- 
sions of these Congresses were sent to the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
in the form of communications which were read in the sessions of Congress. 


On April 30, 1950, the Cardinal Prefect of the Congregation addressed 
another letter to the Ordinaries of the world in which he gave “Concilia 
Pro Communicationibus.” There were 10 specific ‘“relationes” setting forth in 
detail the particular data to be reported on the four questions stated above. 


II. SESSIONS OF THE CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 


The International Catechetical Congress opened in Rome on October 10, 
1950, with a votive Mass of the Holy Ghost offered by Monsignor Roberti, 
the capable secretary of the Sacred Congregation of the Council. This Mass 
was celebrated in the famous church of San Lorenzo in Damaso built around 
1500 and renovated about 1810. Relics of Pope Damasus rest beneath the 
main altar. St. Francis Xavier preached a Lenten course in this church in 
1588 and St. Charles Borromeo often celebrated Mass there. 


The opening session of the Congress followed the Mass. This session and 
all others during the four days were held in the Cancellaria adjoining the 
Church of San Lorenzo in Damaso and one of the largest palaces in Rome 
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built in 1500 with material from the Colosseum. It is one of the finest 
examples of early Renaissance art, a marvel of simplicity. By the Lateran 
Treaty it became extra-territorial property of Vatican City State. At present 
it is the residence of the Chancellor and houses several learned academies 
and the Office of the Roman Rota. 


The delegates were formally welcomed to the Congress at the opening 
session by His Eminence Joseph Cardinal Bruno, prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council. Nearly 500 representatives from 23 nations 
were in attendance according to the October 10th issue of L’Osservatore 
Romano. Representation by countries was as follows: Italy 250, France 
56, United States 33, Germany 18, Spain 10, Ireland 9, 6 each from Belgium, 
England and Holland, Austria 5, 3 each from Argentina and Portugal, 2 each 
from Australia, Malta and Switzerland, 1 each from Algeria, Brazil, Canada, 
Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, Tunis and Uruguay. 


In addition 27 religious orders primarily engaged in catechetics sent dele- 
gates. The Bishops who could neither come nor send a delegate submitted 
reports so that participation could be called worldwide. 


In his opening address Joseph Cardinal Bruno, prefect of the Congregation 
of the Council, compared catechetical instruction with the Holy Eucharist, 
quoting the author of the Imitation, who says that God’s word is the light 
of the soul, just as the Eucharist is its food. In a way, religious instruction 
can be termed even more important, for without it, it would be impossible to 
obtain eternal life. St. John: “This is eternal life, that they may know 

. 2’ Acts 6/2-4 “Christ sent me not to baptize but to preach the Gospel.” 
His Eminence stated that the decree of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council “Provido Sane” (1/12/35) has been called the Magna Charta of 
religious instruction because it points out the means of organizing it at 
every level. 


He spoke of the great need of catechetical instruction especially in these 
troubled days. He then traced the Church’s insistence on our duties to preach 
and teach the truths of Faith, citing the words of Augustine and Cyril of 
Jerusalem, various decrees of the Popes and the Councils of the Church. 


After this address Monsignor Roberti read a telegram from the delegates 
addressed to His Holiness Pope Pius XII promising their filial devotion and 
asking his Apostolic Blessing. 


On each of the first four days of the Congress sessions were held at 
9 o’clock in the morning at which two prepared speeches were given and at 
4 P.M. the concluding session of the day was held at which one prepared 
address was given. It is expected that complete proceedings of the Con- 
gress will be published in the near future. Following each address, Monsignor 
Roberti gave a short summary in Latin and then read communications from 
all over the world on the status of religious instruction in the various coun- 
tries. General sympathy was felt among the delegates for our brother priests 
and members of religious teaching orders in persecuted countries where any 
attempt to catechize would be subject to the penalty of death. 


Following the communications read by Monsignor Roberti delegates were 
permitted to relate their personal and local problems connected with catechiz- 
ing. Most of them followed this pattern: THIS IS MY PROBLEM OR 
THIS IS OUR LOCAL PROBLEM. WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? This 
part of the program was most unsatisfactory. There was no attempt to 
answer the difficulties proposed. Actually there were no discussions. The 
next speaker would state another problem. And so on and on. 
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III. SoME HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ADDRESSES AND REPORTS 


1. Father Joseph Colomb, director of religious education in Lyons, France, 
reported the good results obtained in the teaching of adolescents in the 
parish of St. George in Lyons. Within a period of four years after the ‘ 
erection of a parish catechetical center caring for all children from 6 to 
15, there has been a manifest religious awakening. Not only are prac- 
tically all the children being instructed, but the parents are accompanying 
the children to the classes and are themselves being educated and are 
beginning to frequent the Sacraments regularly. 


2. The Most Reverend Henry Pinson, Bishop of St. Fleur in France, reported 
that a recent inquiry in the Paris area by the International Catechetical 
Commission revealed that there is either no parochial instruction for the 
12 to 18 year group or where it exists they do not attend. Little is learned 
outside of Catholic schools after First Communion indicating that the 
psychology of this age group is being misunderstood badly if not entirely. 
He proposes a new adaptation is required. The adolescent needs Christ, 
the saints and liturgy. In general he advises an active method based 
upon a liturgical scheme. 


3. Brother Leo (Italian Christian Brother) spoke of the necessity of selecting 
inspectors of religious education in the primary schools of Italy. The 
efficacy of religious instruction depends largely upon their work. 


4. The necessity of establishing training centers for catechists where quali- 
fied instructors may be formed for this important work was likewise 
emphasized. 


5. John Cardinal Piazza, Secretary of the Sacred Consistorial Congregation, 
pointed out that no work was more important to a bishop than catechetical 
instruction. There are as many “rudes” today as in Augustine’s time. 
Religious ignorance is widespread even in those well versed in the affairs 
of the world. Today’s theme, the instruction of adults, is the “punctum 
dolens” of the whole question. Movies, sports, etc., leave little hunger 
and thirst for supernatural things. Even the best of religious teachers, 
priests or others, cannot compete with these worldly interests or in too 
many cases they cannot even get children to attend classes. But there 
is much neglect and much poor presentation of catechetics. The Cardinal 
puts it up to a Central Catechetical Office in each diocese to cope with 
the huge problem of adult ignorance of religion. 


6. Father Ranuez of Brussels, Belgium, speaks of the hundreds of thousands 
in hospitals whose minds are unoccupied and suggests that some effec- 
tive method of religious instruction be used to reach these people. 


7. The Most Reverend Anthony M. Barbieri, Archbishop of Montevideo, 
Uruguay, reported that he has been teaching catechism by radio for 
16 years. Marvelous success with this method. Radio sets everywhere in 
South America even the remotest districts. Upwards of 200,000 Uruguayans 
obtain regular instruction on Wednesday evenings. Follow-ups by way 
of correspondence lessons revealed an amazing comprehension of the 
original spoken instruction. 


8. An interesting history and complete report of the organization and work 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the parishes of the United 
States was given to the Congress by the Most Reverend Edwin O’Hara, 
Bishop of Kansas City and Chairman of the Bishops’ Commission on the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, during the morning session on October 
18th. The address of Bishop O’Hara was followed with lively interest 
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by all the delegates. Copies of his address and a report of the work 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine were distributed to those attend- 
ing this session. 


9. The Most Reverend James A. McNulty, Auxiliary Bishop of Newark, 
presented a complete history and report of the work of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine in that Archdiocese. 


IV. REPoRT ON CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


On Friday morning before the close of this session, it was my privilege 
to present a brief account of our Catholic education system in the United 
States. Copies of this report are submitted also. 


V. Hoty YEAR VISITS 


On Friday afternoon the delegates assembled in St. Peter’s Square from 
where they began the jubilee visits to the four major basilicas. It was a 
solemn and impressive ceremony to participate with some 300 other dele- 
gates in reciting the Jubilee prayers, and in singing the litanies and hymns 
together. Archbishop Fares gave a short sermon in each basilica—the strong 
faith of St. Peter—the ardent, apostolic zeal of St. Paul—the charity of St. 
John—and lastly devotion to Mary, Queen of the Apostles. 


VI. SPECIAL AUDIENCE WITH Pore Pius XII 


Saturday morning the delegates assembled at the Cancellaria and were 
transported to Castel Gondolfo for a special audience with the Holy Father. 
In his address to the assembled delegates the Holy Father expressed his 
pleasure at the large number from.all nations who had come here for this 
Congress. Pointing out some of the impediments, both internal and external, 
to this catechetical work, His Holiness advised that the doctrine of truth 
must be reduced to practice. If doctrine is cultivated in the souls of all with 
the greatest zeal, these impediments, if they do not entirely vanish, are at 
least diminished and so allow the Christian soul to make progress. 


Citing again the purpose of the Congress, he called for teachers of high 
ideals, knowledge and zeal. Your work may be considered humble by some 
but it is the greatest apostolic work. If the scarcity of priests demands that 
lay teachers be chosen and prepared for this instruction, it is to be greatly 
hoped that the priests themselves will engage in this sacred ministry of 
teaching religion. 

After indicating the headings under which religion should be taught to 
adults and children, the manner of teaching, the dangers to be avoided and 
the qualities of a good teacher, the Holy Father warned teachers not to 
despise the instruction of the little ones or the illiterate but rather to admire 
the grace of God working within them. Those of lesser intelligence should 
know the deeper mysteries of our faith according to their capacity. 

Concluding the address His Holiness invited the delegates to go home 
and see that there is a rekindling of zeal in this apostolic work of the 
greatest importance. 

Shortly before the end of the audience the Holy Father imparted the 
Apostolic Benediction to all present. 


VII. THESE YOUNG LIVES 


A special copy of These Young Lives bound in white leather with the 
papal arms on the front cover was presented to His Holiness with these 
words: “This visualized rerort on Cotholie edvestion in the United States 
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from kindergarten through university is presented to Your Holiness in the 
name of the National Catholic Educational Association. This project was 
developed by the Superintendents’ Department of that Association of which 
I am serving as President. This book These Young Lives indicates the whole 
program which the National Catholic Educational Association sponsors in 
the interest of Catholic education in the United States.” 


Fourteen additional copies of These Young Lives were sent air mail to 
Rome by William H. Sadlier Company, Inc., on September 29, 1950, but did 
not arrive in Rome until October 22, 1950. It was, therefore, impossible to 
present them to the important delegates at the Congress. They were dis- 
tributed to the following Congregations and seminaries. It was thought they 
might do some good because of the international and educational character 
of these institutions. 


Sacred Congregation of the Council 

Sacred Congregation of the Affairs of Religious 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities 
The Secretariate of State 

North American College 

Pontifical Gregorian University 

Propaganda 

Angelicum 

Antheneum of the Roman Seminary 


VIII. SpectAL SESSION FOR ENGLISH-SPEAKING DELEGATES 


Bishop Edwin O’Hara presided at this meeting which was held in a lecture 
hall adjoining the main auditorium. Bishop McNulty of Newark and about 
35 priests from England, Ireland, and the United States attended. There 
were four short talks given. Two were given by English priests—Canon J. 
McKenna, inspector of Catholic education, Manchester Diocese, described 
conditions in Northern England, while Reverend J. D. Crichton, assistant 
inspector for the Diocese of Birmingham, reported for Southern England. 
Reports on catechetical instruction in Northern and Southern Ireland were 
given by their respective school inspectors. Notes on the discussions during 
this session will be incorporated in the Acts of the Congress. 


If this session had been planned and organized in advance and if adequate 
time had been allotted for the discussions, great benefit might have come 
out of these deliberations. 


IX. EXHIBIT OF CATECHETICAL MATERIALS 


Various teaching aids were placed on exhibit in a room near the audi-— 


torium of the Cancellaria. Aside from the fact that they were not displayed 
in an orderly and systematic manner, it must be admitted that in view of 
the excellent materials available in this field throughout the world, there 
was by no means a representative sampling. Many delegates, especially 
from missionary lands, were keenly disappointed by this exhibit because it 
did not supply them with the helpful aids which could have been assembled; 
e.g., samples of film strips from Germany and France were the only ones 
displayed and there was an obvious lack of professional books on methods 
of teaching and the training of teachers. 


X. CONCLUSION 


The Congress provided an excellent opportunity for catechists from every 
nation of the world to discuss the best methods of teaching religion at all 
age levels and of preparing teachers to do this important work. However, 
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this is not usually accomplished to the satisfaction of all by set speeches 
and formal reports. It was generally felt that more time should have been 
devoted to small meetings at which delegates interested in particular prob- 
lems could find solutions by frank discussion and exchange of ideas. In fact 
this was stated as one purpose of the Congress in the initial announcement. 
Nevertheless there was not sufficient time in which to hold these small meet- 
ings due to a crowded program and the difficulty of organizing such a large 
group. 

The exhibit could have provided delegates with many helpful suggestions 
to carry on their catechetical work. Lack of sufficient space and poor organ- 
ization of the materials on hand prevented this exhibit from accomplishing 
its purpose. If teaching aids were wisely chosen and properly organized for 
display purposes, much good could be achieved in this way. 


In general, it must be said that the delegates received inspiration and 
help from the deliberations of the Congress. It was a privilege to be in 
Rome during this Holy Year of 1950. This fact alone helped to make the 
Congress significant to those who came from other countries. 

Finally I wish to express my gratitude to the Executive Board of the 
National Catholic Educational Association for their kindness in selecting 
me to present a report to the Congress on our Catholic educational system 
in the United States. It is, therefore, with sincere thanks that I submit this 
report to the members of the Executive Board meeting in Atlantic City, 
January 11, 1951. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR M. LEARY, President, 


Superintendents’ Department, NCEA 














REPORT ON CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
TO INTERNATIONAL CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 
ROME, ITALY—OCTOBER 13, 1950 


Excellentissimi ac Reverendissimi Domini, Illustrissimi Delegati in hoc Con- 
gressu Coadunati: 


Summum quidem atque inexoptatum honorem habeo privilegium Societatis 
Nationalis de Educatione Catholica in Statibus Foederatis Americae apud 
tanti momenti Congressum Catecheticum vices gerendi, necnon et saluta- 
tiones atque affectiones illius societatis cuique vestrum reportandi. In ejusdem 
societatis nomine porro laudem et gratias ex corde nunc reddere velim Sacrae 
Concilii Congregationi et omnibus qui in hoc Congressu res peragendas 
tam mirifice ordinaverunt et in finem perduxerunt. 


Inter talia tantaque universi orbis fere quotidiana discrimina, cum nempe 
diabolica fraus et impiorum militia ubique terrarum per discordam internam 
ac bellum nefarium satagunt totum genus humanum vi ferroque comprimere 
et in servitutem reducera, non parva nobis laetandi causa praebetur ex eo 
quod nos, fratres, hic possumus in Urbe Sempiterna convenire ad optima 
Regni Christi veritatis et dilectionis, per instructionem catecheticam propa- 
gandi media pensanda. 


Tandem aliquando non minima mihi causa est laetitiae huic Congressui 
rationem reddere, exemplis utique illuminatam, de educatione Catholica in 
Statibus Foederatis a primis infantulorum gradibus usque ad illos qui in 
universitatibus peraguntur cursus. Hicine libellus qui per omnes gradus 
Catholicam educationem sic graphice representat, clare demonstrat quid 
quantumque per varias partes Societas Nationalis de Educatione Catholica 
promovere conetur. Hoc vero opusculum efformatum est a parte eorum qui 
institutis Catholicis praesunt, quos inter in praesenti officio praesidis fungor. 
Denique spes nostra est hance rationem ad eos qui pueris instruendis per 
liberum orbem terrarum operam dant clarius aptiusque de systemate nostro 
educationis Catholicae in Statibus Foederatis exemplum praebituram. 


Exemplaria hujus relationis obtineri possunt si detis nomina vestra necnon 
inscriptiones—vulgo “indirizzi, addresses’”—Secretario. 


Systema scholarum Catholicarum in Statibus Foederatis, sive paroeciarum 
sive privatarum, includit per omnes gradus, tricies centena et quingenti 
millia auditorum, apud scholas undecim millia, praeceptoribus centum et 
unum millibus instructas. Haec scholae totaliter per dona voluntaria fidelium 
sustinentur. In aliquibus locis, tamen, aliqua auxilia secundaria, uti trans- 
portatio in autovehiculo, vura medicinalis, et jentacula, vel a Statu par- 
ticulari vel ab Administratione foederata seu centrali, praebita sunt. 


Anno millesimo nongentesimo trigesimo octavo, Pius Undecimus, felicis 
memoriae, misit ad hierarchiam Statuum Foederatorum epistolam ob provi- 
dentiam ejus notabilem. In hac epistola Summus Pontifex animadvertit quod 
in his temporibus criticis magnum studium de rebus socialibus proseguendum 
est, ut Justitia et Caritas problemata graviora nostrarum dierum enodarent. 


Apud Conventum episcoporum Washingtoniense ejusdem anni, hierarchia 
constituit Commissionem de Civitate Americana apud aedes Universitatis 
Catholicae, cujus commissionis munus erat rationem-—seu programma— 
studiorum de rebus socialibus pro alumnis omnium graduum instruere. Per 
annos duodecim haec commissio munus hoc fideliter ac fecunde conficiebat. 
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Opus commissionis in tres partes dividi potest: Primo: Servitium In- 
formationis de ejus principiis, methodis et finibus, ad usum educatorum et 
catholicorum et acatholicorum. Secundo: Curriculum fundamentale ad usum 
scholarum elementariarum sub titulo: Moderatio Incrementi in Vita Christiana 
Sociali. Tertio: Instructio juvenum catholicorum medio seriei librorum nec- 
non aliorum auxiliorum pedagogiae. Ex his libris nominari potest series: 
Fides et Libertas, seu, in lingua Anglica: Faith and Freedom. 


Opus maxime extensivum hujus Commissionis invenitur in fructibus curri- 
culi fundamentalis jam nominati, viz: Moderatio Incrementi in Vita Chris- 
tiana Sociali. Nam ex hoe curriculo, exposito in tribus libris pro diversis 
gradibus adaptatis, multi cursus per totam nationem fluxerunt. 


Totius systematis basis est religio; principia socialia christiana omnibus 
cursibus integrata sunt, sive sit Historia, sive Geographia, sive Physica, sive 
Mathematica, sive Musica. Haec principia illustrant hominis in Deo de- 
pendentiam, dignitatem humanae personae, sanctitatem dignitatemque fami- 
liae, materialem spiritualemque interdependentiam omnium hominum, obli- 
gationes justitiae et caritatis quae inter gentes omnium nationum vigent, 
unitatem omnium hominum et ita porro. Per haec curricula comprehensiones, 
rationes mentis habitusque in infantibus evolvuntur ut omnes in Christum 
adolescant et alteri Christi fiant, afferentes salutem coherendibus in Christo. 


Concilium Directorum Scholarum Catholicarum in Statu Neo-Eboracensi 
quinque annos laboravit praeparando cursum studiorum juxta normas curri- 
culi. Quod opus anno proximo complebitur. Hi cursum jam in tribus aliis 
dioecesibus accepti sunt. Magistri in duo de triginta Statibus cursibus 
utuntur. In dioecesibus sequentibus, nempe, Mobila (Mobile), Natchesio 
(Natchez), Savanno (Savannah Atlanta), et Sancto Augustino (St. Augus- 
tine) regionales progressus inveniuntur. Accomodationes speciales in arch- 
dioecesibus Nova Aurelia (New Orleans), Sancto Francisco (San Francisco) 
et Portlandia (Portland in Oregon) in curriculo fundatae sunt. Alii cursus 
in dioecesibus Madison, Fargo, Sancto Claudio (St. Cloud), Whelingenio 
(Wheeling) et Grandormio (Grand. Rapids) inveniuntur. 


In Universitate Catholica Americae apud Washingtoniam cursus in curri- 
culo per totum annum habentur—etiam in tempore aestivo in multis collegiis 
et institutis in Statibus Foederatis. Constructio curriculi pro scholis secun- 
dariis nunc fit. Declaratio principiorum praeparatur—quae declaratio elu- 
cesit philosophiam theologiamque in ipso curriculo. 


Adhuc manent plura facienda relate ad cursum in collegiis et universi- 
tatibus. 


Magistri cum Commissione cooperantes transferre volunt veritates reli- 
gionis in materiali scholae et in methodum docendi ita ut alumni adquirant 
scientiam et habitus intellectuales quae omnino requiruntur in societate nostra 
Christiana democratica. Summatim, conamur efficere educationem vere Chris- 
tianam, Catholicam in materia, in methodo et in personis magistrorum suorum. 


Instructio horum magistrorum nunc bene evolvitur in collegiis et in uni- 
versitatibus Catholicis, etiamque in scholis artis docendi quae a congrega- 
tionibus religiosis foventur. Instructio perficitur, etiam in institutis localibus, 
regionalibus et nationalibus. Scholae nostrae bene inspiciuntur inspectoribus 
a parte dioecesis et a parte communitatis religiosae quae scholam habet. 
Statutis temporibus scholas visitant, efficientes etiam ut magistri magis se 
perficiant in arte docendi. In omni dioecesi habetur director scholarum cui 
est praesse officio centrali educationis. Hic scholas dirigit uti delegatus Ordi- 
narii dioecesis et sub eius directione, 
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Scholae catholicae apud omnes Status Foederatos recognoscuntur ab auctori- 
tatibus civilibus. Scholae plene satisfaciunt normis quae a Statu legislantur 
de civibus educandis. Conditiones felices habentur inter scholas catholicas 
et scholas Status. 


Summatim, ergo, hodie scholae Catholicae apud Status Foederatos Americae 
Septentrionalis vere florescunt. Praeprimis notandum est opus quo; Com- 
missione instituta apud Universitatem Catholicam in Washingtonia, curri- 
culum scholarum vere reformatur. Commissio vult curriculum sine imita- 
tione scholarum saecularium sed vere Christianum in quo alumni in Christo 
educuntur, religionem et vitam hodiernam vere integrantes, 


Faxit Deus ut scholae nostrae in veritate Christiana ac methodo pro- 
grediantur, ad gloriam Ecclesiae semper redundantes. 


ARTHUR M. LEARY, President, 
Superintendents’ Department, NCEA 
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UNESCO REPORT 


It is now nearly five years since the United States officially accepted mem- 
bership in UNESCO; it is fitting that UNESCO’s progress be assayed. It is 
now nearly five years that Catholic education in the United States has been 
associated with furthering the aims of UNESCO; it is also fitting that this 
effort be assayed. What should be the future relationship of the two? 


UNESCO IN FIVE YEARS 


One can hardly begin to describe the work of UNESCO over the past five 
years. The scope of its program has been really tremendous. UNESCO-spon- 
sored projects and studies are literally thousands; and many more activities 
have been carried on locally under the general stimulation of this specialized 
agency. In a one hundred page publication, The UNESCO Story, published 
by the U.S. National Commission in 1950, only the outlines of UNESCO 
activities up to that year could be sketched. 


Internationally, the UNESCO story has included educational reconstruction 
projects, fundamental education pilot studies, seminars of teachers on aspects 
of international understanding, international conferences of educators, scien- 
tists, and cultural leaders, student and teacher exchanges, book coupon schemes, 
exchange of technical information, international scientific research in the 
Amazon valley, and studies of international tensions. Much of UNESCO’s 
work along these and other lines has been accomplished by stimulating member 
governments and private organizations to carry on these and similar activities 
at considerably greater expenditures than UNESCO itself could afford. For 
UNESCO’s entire annual budgets have been less than one fifth of the budgets 
of several of our state universities and only about one half of the budget of 
the Cincinnati Public Schools alone. 


In the United States, the National Commission for UNESCO has been carry- 
ing on similar activities using similar methods. Through its influence on the 
sixty national organizations represented on the Commission and on numberless 
local and state UNESCO councils and international affairs groups, much has 
been done. National and regional UNESCO conferences have been held, annual 
conventions of member organizations have been devoted in whole or part to 
forwarding UNESCO objectives; widespread discussion of international prob- 
lems such as food and people and human rights have been made possible by 
UNESCO materials; education about the UN has been stimulated through 
model UN meetings, UN Day discussions, and publications, These, though, 
are only a few episodes of a story that has been described as: 


that of educators and scientists and writers seeking ways to better 
understanding, and of thousands of American teachers and youths who 
have gone abroad as ambassadors of good will. It is the story of courses 
on UNESCO and its objectives in scores of colleges and schools ... of a 
little western town which stages an international festival in which half 
of its citizens participated and which drew two thousand people from the 
surrounding countryside; of a oe piano sent to the Athens Symphony 
by music clubs... (The UNESCO Story) 


One can hardly know the UNESCO story to date without being impressed 
with its diversity, with the scope of its undertaking, with the many good 
intentions which it so fully represents. Neither can a thinking person escape 
asking: “But what has been UNESCO’s contribution to peace and security?” 
And a second question comes immediately: What has UNESCO contributed 
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in the ideological struggle between the ideas that are democracy and the ideas 
that are communism? In the inadequate answers which must be given to 
these questions are indicated UNESCO’s chief failures to date. 


UNESCO IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Before discussing UNESCO’s greatest shortcomings to date, it is appro- 
priate to sketch the relationship of Catholic education in the United States 
to the UNESCO program. 


Through its representative on the 100-member National Commission, the 
NCEA has had its voice, one of the hundred, on the policy-making decisions 
of the Commission. Its voice has been heard in advising national delegations 
to the international policy-making conferences of UNESCO. Catholic schools 
have been represented on each delegation to the five international Conferences 
of UNESCO. On all occasions, the representatives of Catholic education have 
attempted to influence UNESCO programs toward desirable ends. 


In keeping with its responsibilities for UNESCO policy-making, the NCEA 
has actively worked to further the UNESCO program. It has been repre- 
sented at international seminars and conferences of educators by persons who 
on their return have continued to further UNESCO activities. The 1950 
and 1951 NCEA conventions, frequent Bulletin articles, student conferences 
—all have been actively enlisted in the direction of UNESCO aims. These 
aims have been reinforced, clarified, and sharpened by the theology and 
philosophy underlying Catholic schools whose support, though perhaps not 
all it could have been, has been outstanding. 


FUTURE RELATIONS 


Strangely enough, the chief weaknesses of the UNESCO program to date 
provide the chief reason why Catholic education must continue and increase 
its active participation in the work of this agency. 


The first of the weaknesses of UNESCO is the failure to define and limit 
the major role it should play in contributing to peace and security. UNESCO’s 
programs, as outlined in hundred-page documents, clearly indicate the absence 
of any controlling standard of selection other than the general assumption 
that any advance of knowledge in educational, scientific, and cultural fields will 
ultimately tend toward a more peaceful world. Delegations from the United 
States to the annual conference of UNESCO, especially in the last several 
years, have made strenuous efforts to get priority given to projects making 
a significant contribution to peace and security in the more immediate future. 
But progress on the international level has been almost imperceptible. 


In the U.S. National Commission, thinking on this point has been some- 
what clearer. Dissatisfaction with the lack of progress in defining UNESCO’s 
most important job resulted at the May meeting of the Commission in the 
conviction that developing international understanding or world-mindedness 
was the central task of UNESCO activities in this country and abroad. An 
effort is to be made during the coming year to arrive at a definition of what 
is world-mindedness or international understanding. In this writer’s opinion 
this is a necessary, though tardy, first step in setting up a standard in the 
light of which future UNESCO activities can be evaluated. 


The second weakness of UNESCO, here and abroad, is the failure to face 
squarely the question of what is its role in the great war of ideas which 
is at the heart of the overshadowing dangers to peace and security. Inter- 
nationally, UNESCO has strongly tended towards neutrality and indifference 


in this battle for the minds of men. Nationally, the Commission is increas- 
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ingly interested in UNESCO’s role in this struggle. But there is, even 
nationally, considerable groping around for the answer to what the difference 
between democracy and communism really is. There is a strong feeling about 
democracy; there are, however, some inept attempts at expressing the dif- 
ferences. 


Three attempts to define the differences were made by speakers at the May, 
1951, meeting of the Commission. One man, an editor of a prominent literary 
journal, said the difference is that democracy stands for freedom; and free- 
dom, he defined as knowing that you own yourself. A second speaker, head 
of a great library, said the difference is that whereas communism considers 
the great human rights to be means to an end, democracy considers these 
rights to be ends in themselves. The third, a prominent government official, 
said the difference is that democracy is fighting to preserve that great fruit 
of the Renaissance, faith in the almost unlimited power of the human intellect. 
Really all one can say for the answers is that the question is a good one. 
The question is coming up with increasing frequency in UNESCO circles, 
however; the intellectual groping is there; and that is progress. 


Now back to the thesis: the chief weaknesses of UNESCO—failure to 
define its major task and failure to accept its responsibility in the war of 
ideas—provide the chief reason why Catholic education must continue and 
increase its UNESCO efforts. Thoughtful consideration of what is interna- 
tional understanding and what is true democracy must lead back to basic 
principles. It is at least the natural law which is being sought. What is 
man? In what are men alike? What are rights? Whence these rights? Is 
the universe merely matter? Is the unaided human intellect the solution? 
Answers to these questions are the stuff of international understanding and 
democracy. They are also the stuff of philosophy and religion. They are the 
stuff of Catholicism. 


This is why the continued contribution of Catholic education to UNESCO 
is so important. Catholic schools must seize the lead and themselves think 
through UNESCO problems. Their UNESCO activities must show the way 
and demonstrate what UNESCO’s contribution both to peace and security and 
to the war of ideas should be. 

In UNESCO’s weaknesses is our challenge. We in Catholic schools can 
help solve the UNESCO problems now being more clearly sensed. Our record 
so far is good. It must be better! 

RAayMonpD F. McCoy, Ed.D., 

Director, Graduate Division, Xavier University; 
Member, U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
representing NCEA. 
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REPORTS OF GENERAL COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Committee on Foreign Scholarships met at the Hotel Statler at 9:30 
a.m. Thursday, March 29. Members present were: Brother Emilian James, 
F.S.C., Chairman; the Reverend Pius Barth, O.F.M., the Reverend William 
E. McManus, Sister Catherine Dorothea, S.N.D., and Miss Catherine Rich. 


The Committee reported the results of the questionnaire on Catholic parti- 
cipation in the Fulbright Program. The substance of the report was that 
Catholic colleges and universities were beginning to take a lively interest in 
the Fulbright Program and that an ever increasing number of schools were 
appointing competent Fulbright advisors to assist members of the faculty 
and students in the preparation of applications for awards. The institutions 
reported that they were kept well informed about Fulbright developments 
through regular communications from the Institute of International Educa- 
tion and the Department of State. 


The Committee also heard the report of the preliminary tabulation of 
results from the comprehensive survey of foreign student activity submitted 
on November 29, 1950. The following significant statistics were presented: 


1. 208 questionnaires were mailed; 109 institutions replied; of these 109, 
98 enroll students from foreign lands. 

2. The census of foreign students enrolled in these 98 universities and 
colleges shows that there are 1,655 students from 95 different countries. 

8. Of the 1,655 foreign students enrolled, 513 are receiving aid from 
colleges; 1,040 are paying all their own expenses; in the case of 102 
students the information on this point was not clear. 

4. Of the 513 scholarship awards, 378 are privately arranged; 55 were 
granted to students selected by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion; 80 were granted to DP’s through War Relief Services, NCWC. 

5. 81 schools have reported that next year they will award 125 privately 
arranged scholarships, 98 scholarships for students to be selected 
by the Institute of International Education, and 72 awards for DP 
students. In addition, 93 privately arranged scholarships of last 
year will be continued, as will 30 scholarships provided for DP’s. The 
prospect for next year, therefore, is that 295 new awards will be 
made; 123 will be continued, for a total of 418 awards. 


The Committee approved the publication of a rather detailed report on 
Catholic activity in the field of foreign scholarships. The Committee believes 
that this report will reveal many interesting facts about the generosity of 
Catholic colleges and universities in the special consideration they give to 
foreign students. 

It is expected that this report will be issued during the summer months. 

WILLIAM E. McManus, 


Secretary 
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WASHINGTON COMMITTEE 


The following members of the Washington Committee met at the Statler 
Hotel at 11 A.M., Thursday March 29: Very Reverends William G. Ryan, 
Robert J. Slavin, O.P., Reverends William McManus, Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., 
Pius Barth, O.F.M., Sisters Catherine Dorothea, S.S.N.D., Mary Frederick, 
C.S.C., Brother Emilian, F.S.C., Chairman. 


Father McManus was requested by the chairman to review very briefly 
the minutes of the last meeting held in October. The Committee felt it suffi- 
cient to list the titles in the October minutes without any elaboration. Some 
of the problems discussed at that time have been enacted into law, while 
others are still being considered. 


Social Security 
Tax Revision—referring to unrelated business activities connected with 
colleges and universities 
Loans for College Construction 
Selective Service 
Extension 
Revision of GI Bill 
Universal Military Training 
Expanded R.O.T.C. 
National Science Foundation 
Aid for Medical Education 
Federal Aid for Scholarships 
Accreditation of Teacher Training. 


The Committee deemed it advisable to set up a definite policy on the number 
and dates of meetings of this Committee rather than to depend upon the 
emergence of problems or the solution of existing ones. It was agreed to 
have four meetings a year, the dates to be determined by Msgr. Hochwalt and 
the Committee. 

There was much discussion of the origin, status, and function of the 
Washington Committee. 

The remainder of the discussions centered about the problem of participa- 
tion in other educational groups and agencies. 

The next meeting of the Committee was set for Washington, April 21, 22. 

BROTHER EMILIAN JAMES, F-.S.C., 


Chairman 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 
PROCEEDINGS 


Cleveland, Ohio 
March 27-30, 1951 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association was held in Cleveland, Ohio, March 27-30, 1951, under the 
patronage of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., Bishop 
of Cleveland. 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, Superintendent of Schools for 
the Diocese of Cleveland, served as general chairman of the local committee. 
To Monsignor Elwell and to the members of his committee the Association 
extends a sincere vote of thanks for their painstaking efforts in behalf of 
the success of the convention. The committee included the following members: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., Hon- 
orary Chairman; Most Rev. Floyd L. Begin, S.T.D., Honorary Vice-Chairman; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, General Chairman; Rt. Rev. Theodore 
Kojis, O.S.B.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. James M. McDonough; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis 
A. Wolf; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vincent B. Balmat; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maurice F. 
Griffin; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph J. Schmit; Rt. Rev. Msgr. William J. Gallena; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward B. Conry; Rt. Rev. Msgr. William L. Newton. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles A. Martin; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Andrew A. Radecki; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Andrew Kollar; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Francis J. Dubosh; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Mlotkowski; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo O. 
Hammer; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Wenceslas P. Novak; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas V. 
Shannon; Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A. Whitehead; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas P. 
Mulligan; Very Rev. Frederick E. Welfle, S.J.; Very Rev. Gerald Dorais, 
S.S.S.; Very Rev. Robert E. Sheridan, M.M.; Very Rev. Bernard Koebele, 
O.F.M. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN: General Arrangements: Rev. Richard E. 
McHale; Baidget: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard P. Walsh; Exhibits: Rev. Thomas 
F. Murray, 8.J.; Hospitality: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles McBride; Housing: 
Rev. Francis Carney; Information: Rev. Basil Haren; Liturgical Functions: 
Very Rev. Msgr. Kenneth W. Saunders; Liturgical Music: Rev. John H. 
Archibald; Luncheon: Rev. Jerome Schneider; Mass Arrangements: Rev. 
Caspar Heimann; Participation: General Chairman—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert 
B. Navin; Seminary—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Mullen; College and University— 
Rev. Edward C. McCue, S.J.; High School—Rev. Method Granchie, O.S.B.; 
Elementary School—Rev. Joseph Moriarty; Parish—Rt. Rev. Msgr. James T. 
Daley; Public Schools—Rev. Thomas Murphy; Newman Clubs—Rev. Joseph 
C. Skrocki; Publicity and Souvenir: Rev. Paul Hallinan; Radio and Televi- 
sion: Rev. F. Fergus; Records: Rev. James McDonough; Registration: Rev. 
William N. Novicky; Transportation: Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C.; 
Ushers: Rev. Andrew Seebold, S.M.; Visiting Dignitaries: Rev. Edmund J. 
Mondzelewski. 


The opening Solemn Portifical Mass, the Civic Reception, and the Closing 
General Meeting were open to all delegates to the convention. The various 
departments and sections of the Association met in plenary sessions and in 
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addition sectional meetings were scheduled within the College and University 
Department and the Secondary School Department. Special sessions included 
a panel on adult education, an address on the missions in Catholic education, 
a meeting of Catholic camp directors, a conference for lay people on religious 
vocations, and a conference on emergency problems for administrators of 
Catholic colleges for women. 


Headquarters for the Cleveland convention were located in the Public 
Auditorium where most of the meetings were held. The Department of 
School Superintendents held its annual dinner meeting at St. John College. 
The Catholic Blind Education Section met in New York City on March 29, 
1951. 


In 1951, for the first time, the National Catholic Music Educators Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Its headquarters were in the Hotel Allerton and St. John College. The 
Catholic Business Education Association also met in Cleveland at Hotel 
Hollenden on March 29, 1951. The Jesuit Educational Association scheduled 
its annual meeting at John Carroll University on March 25 and 26, 1951. 

The National Catholic Educational Association Exhibit, located on the 
Lower Level of the Public Auditorium, was the largest exhibit in the history 
of the Association. It consisted of 195 educational and commercial exhibits, 
embracing fields of interest for all levels of education. 


On Thursday evening, March 29, a concert was given by the National 
Catholic High School Chorus for delegates to the NCEA and NCMEA con- 
ventions. It was sponsored by the National Catholic Music Educators Associa- 
tion. Permission was given by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Edward F. 
Hoban, Bishop of Cleveland, for Sisters to attend this concert. 


THE OPENING MAss 


The convention was formally opened on Tuesday, March 27, with a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass celebrated by the Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., Bishop 
of Cleveland, on the stage of the Public Auditorium. 


The sermon was delivered by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Secretary General of the National Catholic Educational Association. Before 
beginning the sermon, Monsignor Hochwalt read to the congregation the 
following special greeting to the convention from his Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
addressed to the Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, Bishop of Cleveland, and 
transmitted by the Most Rev. A. G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States: 


Your Excellency: 


On the occasion of the forty-eighth annual convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association in Cleveland, Ohio, our Most Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, has very graciously deigned to bestow his special 
Apostolic Benediction upon the members of the Association. 


This Blessing is granted as a token of the paternal affection of His 
Holiness in recognition of the splendid contribution of the National 
Catholic Educational Association in advancing the praiseworthy program 
of the Catholic schools during the past years and as a pledge of heavenly 
favors for the organization’s important work in the field of education 
during the years which lie ahead. 


While conveying this august message of the Sovereign Pontiff I wish 
to add my own personal greetings and best wishes that this Blessing will 
bring with it many and abundant graces to guide the Association in its 
deliberations and to sanctify its individual members. 




































NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


With sentiments of esteem and with highest personal regards, I remain 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
A. G. CICOGNANI 
Archbishop of Laodicea 
Apostolic Delegate 


The Ordinary of the Mass was sung by members of the National Catholic 
Music Educators Association, the Proper of the Mass by Seminarians of the 
St. Joseph Seminary of the Blessed Sacrament Fathers, am the Processional, 
Offertory, and the Recessional by the Liturgical Choir of St. Ann’s Church, 
Cleveland Heights. 


THE CIVIC RECEPTION 
Tuesday, March 27, 1951, 2:00 P.M. 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of the National Catholic Educational 
Association was called to order by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, 
who acted as chairman, and opened with prayer by His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Edward F. Hoban. Bishop Hoban extended a warm welcome to Cleveland 
to the delegates and expressed his happiness that the convention could be held 
there. 


Illness prevented Mayor Thomas A. Burke from being present for the Civic 
Reception. In his absence his secretary, Mr. Joseph Sullivan, welcomed the 
Association to Cleveland and emphasized in his remarks the great work that 
Catholic education is doing in keeping the importance of religion uppermost 
in the minds of students. 


Mr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Superintendent of Schools for the City of Cleve- 
land, also welcomed the delegates and extended to them the hospitality of the 
public schools of Cleveland. Mr. Schinnerer described the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and friendliness that exists between public and parochial schools 
in Cleveland, a spirit basic to the spirit of America which redounds in the 
long run to the welfare of the girls and boys in school. 


The chairman then called upon Monsignor Hochwalt, Secretary General 
of the Association, who read the following letter from Mr. Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States: 


My dear Monsignor Hochwalt: 


The theme chosen for the forthcoming annual meeting of the National 
Catholic Educational Association: “Human Rights and Education,” is 
timely as well as inspiring. 

American arms had won victory over the forces of totalitarianism when 
the shooting war in which we were engaged ended in the summer of 1945. 
But subsequent developments have borne witness again and again to the 
truth of the old maxim that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

The United States through all our history as a nation, has been ever 
vigilant in the defense of liberty—liberty of conscience with which free- 
dom in education is implicit—freedom of speech which carries with it the 
right of assembly and a free press—in fact all those cherished freedoms 
which have been suppressed in once happy satellite nations in Europe 
and Asia. | 

Fortunately for the future training of the youth of the world, the 
Human Rights Commission of the United Nations has worked with un- 
remitting zeal ever since the U.N. was set up to implement everywhere 
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the ideal of freedom which I am sure will receive earnest advocacy in the 
conference next week in Cleveland. 

God grant that your gathering may be fruitful of wise counsels in the 
noble aspiration to carry to all nations the ideals of freedom set forth in 
our own Bill of Rights. 


The Secretary General also read the following message addressed to Mon- 
signor Clarence Elwell by Mr. Joseph Landis, Chairman, Committee on Educa- 
tion, Cleveland Federation of Labor: 

Because of the deep interest of organized labor in adequate education 
for all American Youth, the Cleveland Federation of Labor extends 
fraternal greetings to the 48th annual convention of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 

May its deliberations be blessed with wisdom and may its decisions 
result in enriched educational opportunities for the youth whom it serves. 


Three keynote addresses were delivered during this session. The Most Rev. 
John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Bishop of Buffalo, spoke on “Human Rights and the 
Future of Freedom”; Clare Boothe Luce on “Communications and Crucifixion” ; 
and the Rev. John Courtney Murray, 8.J., on “The School and Christian 
Freedom.” 

Musical prelude, interlude, and recessional were provided at the console 
organ by Sister M. Theophane, O.S.F., of Alverno College of Music, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


The meeting adjourned with prayer. 


CLOSING MEETING 
Friday, March 30, 1951 


The concluding session of the forty-eighth annual meeting was held at 12:00 
noon in the Public Auditorium. After an opening prayer by the Secretary 
General the principal address, “American Freedom and Human Rights,” was 
delivered by the Honorable J. Howard McGrath, Attorney General of the 
United States. A summary of the convention was presented by the Rev. 
William E. McManus of the Department of Education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was presented by the Rev. 
Paul E. Campbell. Other members of the Committee were Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. 
Elwell, Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, 
and Rev. R. J. Maher. The following slate was proposed: 

President General: Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, D.D., Archbishop of Balti- 
more 


Vice Presidents General: 
Very Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., §.T.D., Mundelein, Ill. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard B. McHugh, A.M., LL.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, A.B., LL.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Rev. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Ph.D., New York, N.Y. 


Treasurer General: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, A.M., S.T.L., Winthrop, 
Mass. 


The report of the committee was adopted unanimously. 
The Rev. Joseph G. Cox presented the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
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tions. Other members of the Committee were Very Rev. D. C. O’Meara, S.M., 
Very Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., Rev. Leo J. McCormick, and Rev. William 
E. McManus. 

RESOLUTIONS 


The National Catholic Educational Association, during these past few 
days of its annual meeting considering the many vital and timely implications 
for education in the matter of human rights, hereby reaffirms the traditional 
principles which are the foundation for the teaching of the Church concern- 
ing human rights. 


God, the Creator of man, has imposed upon him certain obligations which 
arise from his personal dignity, his immortal destiny, and from his relation- 
ships as a social being. In order that man may be able to fulfill these obliga- 
tions to God, to himself, and to his fellowmen, God has conferred upon him 
certain natural, inalienable rights. Among such basic, inalienable, impre- 
scriptible rights are included the following: 


1. the right of worship in accordance with conscience. 
2. the right of freedom of expression and of communication in ac- 
cordance with truth and justice. 
3. right to freedom from undue search and seizure. 
4. right to petition of grievances. 
5. right to life and bodily integrity from the moment of conception, 
except in just punishment for crime. 
6. right to religious formation through formal education and association. 
7. right to personal liberty under the law. 
8. right to protection of the law. 
9. right of free assembly and of association. 
10. right to education commensurate with the dignity of man. 
11. right to work and free choice of a state of life. 
12. right to a living wage. 
18. right of access to the means of livelihood. 
14. right of private property. 
15. right to collective bargaining. 
16. right to organize by industries and professions. 
17. right to marry, to establish a home, to beget and to educate children. 
18. right to assistance, through community services, in the education 
and care of children. 
19. right to proper and adequate housing. 
20. right to protection against immoral conditions in the community. 


The above rights are inherent in man and belong to him by virtue of the 
natural law. However, these rights presently are endangered by certain 
political and social philosophies, whose corrosive influence and teachings are 
destructive of the basic Christian concept of human rights. They have 
affected human thinking throughout the world and now threaten the whole 
structure of Christian civilization and culture. In view of these dangers, 
and humbly mindful of the challenge to Catholic education in the words of our 
late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI; “Christian teaching alone, in its majestic 
integrity, can give full meaning and compelling motive to the demand for 
human rights and liberties, because it alone can give worth and dignity to 
human personality,” we resolve to rededicate ourselves and our teaching 
efforts to the defense of those true human rights which God has given to man. 

THEREFORE: 1. We encourage our teachers to emphasize more forcibly 
the various aspects of human rights in their instruction of Catholic youth. 
They should be made aware of the exact nature of such rights. They should be 
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encouraged to defend those rights under every circumstance with Christian 
courage and fortitude. 


2. We encourage a greater emphasis on human rights in our programs of 
teacher training. A knowledge of human rights must be integrated with 
adequate teaching techniques if our teachers are to discharge properly their 
responsibilities in this regard. 


3. We encourage a deep regard for human rights in the administration of 
Catholic education. The relationships of Catholic administrators with teachers, 
parents, students, and lay personnel must be guided and directed in phases 
by the fundamental principles of human rights stated above. 


4. We encourage the Catholic Association for International Peace in its 
efforts to have Christian principles stated in a more forthright manner in 
the proposed United Nations Draft Covenant on Human Rights. This would 
include an explicit recognition of God, of the right to life and bodily integrity, 
and of certain rights basic in the concept of the Christian family. 


5. We extend our hearty felicitations to the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools on the tercentenary of the birth of their founder, St. John Baptist 
de la Salle, who has been declared by Pope Pius XII as the celestial patron 
of all teachers. We recognize the magnificent contribution made by St. John 
Baptist de la Salle to the cause of Catholic education, particularly in the field 
of teacher training and in the organization of elementary schools. 


IN CONCLUSION: We express our deep gratitude to the City of Cleve- 
land for the gracious welcome it has accorded us. We are most thankful to 
our episcopal host, His Excellency, Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, the Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, and to the 
efficient and cooperative committees which worked with him. We likewise 
extend our thanks to the civic officials whose presence at the civic reception 
made this Cleveland meeting most memorable. We express our gratitude to 
our President, Harry S. Truman, for his message of encouragement, and we 
pledge to him our complete cooperation in furthering the welfare of our great 
nation. 


We promise to our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, our earnest prayers that 
God may strengthen him in this time of trial, and that the Church may have 
the blessing of his inspiring spiritual leadership for many years to come. 

The report of the committee was adopted unanimously. 

The Rev. John J. Murphy presented an invitation from the Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Kansas City, to hold the forty-ninth annual 
convention of the National Catholic Educational Association in Kansas City 
in 1952. 

In conclusion the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell thanked all the officers 
of the Association and of the various departments for their cooperation and 
said that the convention had been a source of great inspiration and help to 
the Diocese of Cleveland. 

The Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., offered the closing prayer and the meeting 
adjourned at 1:15 P.M. 

FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Secretary 








SERMON 


RT. REV. MSGR. FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT 
SECRETARY GENERAL, NCEA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The task of the teacher is thrilling and satisfying, but it is also challenging 
and sometimes wearing and wearying. But I believe that we who are engaged 
in teaching are dedicated to its cause with a fierce love that defies difficulties, 
minimizes obstacles and gives to all of us a satisfaction that is unique among 
the professions. Because we are human we may not all agree on an exact 
definition of education but perhaps we can start with a satisfactory assump- 
tion that education is a process by which good citizens are produced who by the 
merits they gain in this world become worthy citizens of the kingdom of God 
in eternity. In this task of teaching, which absorbs so many of our loyalties, 
are we not trying to cultivate in our young people those ideals, attitudes, and 
habits, and the knowledge and skills which are demanded for Christian living 
in modern democratic life. 


To accomplish this task teachers need many helps; they need all of the 
graces that are required for personal sanctity so that they may successfully 
meet the high charge that is placed upon them and, moreover, they need 
the actual graces for their special state of life. Since teaching is a profession, 
teachers need also that specific training in the art and content of their science 
which will give them the necessary professional standing and competence. 
They will need, moreover, the friendly as well as the professional companion- 
ship of their associates which binds them together in the brotherhood of their 
calling. The National Catholic Educational Association was created to furnish 
that professional leaven and to provide opportunities to further the cause of 
Christian education and the Christian teacher. The ongoing development of 
this program has been assured by the availability of regional and national 
meetings which have been a forum for discussion and exchange in the life of 
the teacher and the educational administrator. 


During these days we are met together for the forty-eighth time in a 
national conference, and the focus of our discussion will be found in the 
question of human rights. Indeed there is no great need to prove that the 
questions of human rights and human duties are of prime concern to the 
teaching profession. The charge that our profession places upon us should 
be proof enough of the necessity of that interest. The immediate reference 
to the problem, however, arises from the emphasis that is being given to 
human rights by the United Nations, UNESCO and other related international 
organizations. The problem is definitely a Christian concern; it is of para- 
mount importance in the educational structure because of the very nature of 
Christian education. 


When we start to examine the question of human rights we find at once 
that many points of view are possible. In all likelihood the divergent views 
will fall into two categories—the classical and the revolutionary. Although 
these views may never coincide, they agree on the common goal of establish- 
ing basic conceptions of human right and human dignity although approach- 
ing the problem from opposite polarities. 


The cynic may try to prevent any possible discussion of human rights among 


the dissident schools asserting that in a world so diversified as our own 
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no rapprochement is possible. Such a critical voice is unable to accept the 
paradox that rational justifications while at once indispensable are powerless 
to bring about a final agreement between minds. Opposing factions may all 
agree on rights, until asked, “Why?” The “why” is where the argument 
starts. Maritain has pointed out that the divergence of cultures and faiths 
and philosophies makes it impossible to arrive at agreement on speculative 
ideology but that there is every measure for hope of agreement on practicai 
ideology and principles of action. 


We need not, then, be pessimistic about the attempts of the United Nations 
and its affiliated organizations to arrive at an acceptable definition of human 
rights or the possibility of international agreement on a covenant of rights. 
Throughout our thinking, however, we must keep in mind that the men who 
discuss these problems fall into two categories: those who accept natural law 
as a basis of right, and those who reject it as such a basis. In the eyes of the 
first, the requirements of his being endow man with certain fundamental and 
inviolable rights antecedent in nature and superior to society, and are the 
source whence social life itself, with the duties and rights which that implies, 
originates and develops. 


For the second school of thought, man’s rights are relative to the historical 
development of society and are themselves constantly variable, in a state 
of flux, since they are the products of society itself as it advances with the 
forward march of history. 


Now we cannot dismiss these differences lightly because men seek to define 
human rights and properly assess them as the means of securing effective 
respect for human rights from states and governments—that is, as a veritable 
guarantee. It is a large question as to how much of this we can be optimistic 
about, for to agree on a definition it would appear that we must agree on a 
scale of values. 


The confusion really begins with the point at which philosophies begin. 
The Christian philosopher starts with God, and, having accepted God as the 
Creator of the human race, accepts likewise that He has charged man with 
obligations arising from his personal dignity, from his immortal destiny 
and from his relationships as a social being. These obligations are in refer- 
ence to the Creator, to himself, to his family and fellowmen, to the State and 
to the community of states. For the fulfillment of these obligations man is 
endowed with certain natural inalienable rights. These obligations and rights 
form the substance of the natural moral Jaw which can be known by reason. 
One of the greatest points in this philosophical belief is the conception that 
obligations and rights are correlative, for at all times the obligation to 
respect the rights of others operates against the arbitrary use of rights. 


Extreme liberals, on the other hand, may begin with the deification of the 
individual whose wishes, whims and caprices must be the starting point of 
all else. In such a setup the individual is thought to have the absolute and 
unlimited right of a god. For those whose convictions are so construed there 
can be no understanding how an ideal order with its roots in the nature 
of man and of human society, can impose moral requirements universally 
valid in the world of experience, of history and of facts, and can lay down 
alike for the conscience and the written law, the permanent, principal and 
the primal and universal norms of right and duty. Unfortunately for the 
liberal the principle of relativism is always getting in his way to trip him up. 


But liberals can change, too, perhaps all unwittingly, for it is more apparent 
today that some of them are looking for a new kind of self-improvement to 
substitute for the old code of trying to change the world. If a number of 
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these individuals would fuse their influence and really think their position 
through, they would, I believe, find themselves faced with the need of demand- 
ing the most of the individual self, of developing a real spirituality with a 
consistent discipline. But without this kind of leadership their concept of 
society and the individual both will sink out of sight. 


Human rights and individual dignity can very well be lost in the morass 
of modern mushy sentimental thought. The religion of democracy has failed— 
this we must admit as much as we admire democratic principles of govern- 
ment. The broad, hopeful message of the apostles of the democratic way was 
unfortunately never tempered with what we know historically about the evil 
in man. It is admitted rather openly today—by the disenchanted—that those 
who go on repeating the old democratic platitudes will be just as destructive 
as the clever people who wash their hands of the common struggle for en- 
lightenment. It is not now so very unusual to hear it said by liberal leaders 
that the only solution for mankind is the need to love according to the great 
commandment of love. 


If the liberal conscience today is offering itself as a proving ground upon 
which the Christian ideal-realist may set to work with every hope of success, 
then what can be said of the opportunities that lie before us as Christian 
scholars and leaders. Never have our opportunities been so great, if we but 
have the courage and insight to rise to the occasion, to prove that the best 
defense of man and his rights lies with the Church and its members. 


Let us for a moment look at the intellectual leadership that we as educators 
are capable of in this struggle to present most convincingly the arguments 
for the rights of man. When we speak professionally as political scientists, 
our voices are not diminished, our professional stature is not easily dismissed; 
but in the ordinary prosecution of our daily tasks, the Christian voice is 
very often muted beyond hearing or beyond recognition. Why should this 
be so? Is it truly necessary for us to be so involved in the humdrum house- 
keeping of Christian life and Christian teaching that we lose our sense of 
perspective, spending all our time converting the converted, leaving the 
market place and the battle of dissenting voices to others less blessed and 
less endowed than are we. Where are the mission voices that once cried 
the virtues of Christ and His faith? Are they modulated now to polite 
discussions behind closed doors in the safety of an atmosphere that is at once 
cozy and stagnant? If the Pauline mission had been limited to the arena of 
polite persiflage and friendly bickering, the early Church could possibly have 
deteriorated into a mutual admiration society destined to obscurity and final 
rejection. What I am saying, of course, is that very often our Christian 
teachers are highly respected in certain esoteric circles but all too often have 
little influence in the larger arena where the battle for human rights must 
be fought and won. 


Perhaps the most dangerous man of this age is the self-assured intellectual, 
secure in his principles, absent-mindedly lost in his small research world, 
who never comes to realize his larger duties of teaching in the great domain 
of the humanities and of human rights. Perhaps intellectual conceit at its 
worst is the inability to understand why the other fellow cannot grasp what 
is apparently so immediately and personally meaningful. Such conceit is 
usually enjoyed by the individual who has never really tried to explain his 
convictions to an intellectual equal of the opposite point of view. Intellectual 
inertia among Christian scholars and teachers can become the leukemia of 
modern belief—a form of selfishness that denies all Christian foundations of 
brotherhood. 
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As Christian teachers we need courage to go out and fight the good fight. 
It should be quite easy to demonstrate that man has never been so fortunate 
as he has been under the banners of Christianity. The hazy and inconsistent 
liberal has no scripture to bolster up his beliefs; he is armed mostly with 
a grammar of dissent, a grammar for a language that is destined to be less 
and less spoken. 


If we really understand Christ’s commandment of love, then the question 
of human rights becomes an academic one, for no man is really free until all 
men are free, The unity of the human race under God is not broken by 
geographical distances or by diversity of civilization, culture and economy 
and, moreover, the adequate use of the world’s resources by all peoples is 
not to be denied because of these factors. 


The United Nations Declaration of Human Rights is moving slowly to a 
new form and while it enjoys its present transitory life we must remember 
that a declaration of rights is at best but a word of promise for the lowly, a 
first step towards the drafting of a universal charter of civilized life. No de- 
claration of human rights, no, nor any covenant of human rights will ever 
be exhaustive and final. Maritain says that such atempts to pin point 
man’s rights must go hand in hand with the state of moral consciousness 
and civilization at a given moment in history, and it remains thereafter a 
principal interest of humanity that such declarations and covenants should 
be renewed from century to century. 


And now, one last word for teachers and educators, a word drawn from 
the wisdom of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, who said, “Christian teaching 
alone, in its majestic integrity, can give full meaning and compelling motive 
to the demand for human rights and liberties, because it alone gives worth 
and dignity to human personality. In consequence of his high conception of 
the nature and gifts of man, the Catholic is necessarily the champion of 
true human rights and the defender of true human liberties.” 





ADDRESSES 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


MOST REV. EDWARD F. HOBAN, S.T.D., BISHOP OF CLEVELAND 


It is my pleasant duty as Bishop of the Diocese of Cleveland to extend a 
most cordial welcome to the officers, delegates, and guests of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. The bishops, the clergy, the religious and 
the faithful of this diocese gratefully appreciate the privilege and honor 
‘of serving as your hosts. We are anxious to place our services and all our 
facilities at your disposal, so that this, your 48th annual convention, may 
enjoy the greatest measure of success, and that your visit in Cleveland be a 
most pleasant one. 


We extend the same cordial welcome to the officers, delegates and guests 
of the National Catholic Music Educators Association and the Catholic 
Business Education Association. We are equally anxious to help make your 
conventions pleasant and successful. 


The choice of the subject “Human Rights and Education” as the theme of 
the convention is a most fortunate one. The subject “Human Rights” is of 
capital importance, particularly today, when so many people are actuated 
by the fatal principles which consecrate material power as the supreme law 
of the world. Mankind is floundering desperately in the morass of a self- 
created disorder. It is experiencing the full impact of the destructive force 
of political and social theories that disregard the law of God and substitute 
might for right. Time and again, mankind has reached for the might of 
armed conquest to regain respect for human rights and human dignity, and 
time and again military force failed to produce enduring peace and order. 
The greatest tragedy of all is that even now while we are still digging out 
from the rubble of the last war, we are de-moth-balling our old and produc- 
ing new and more destructive weapons for another defense of “Human 
Rights.” 


There is today a desperate need for a clear understanding, formulation 
and definition of human rights. The world must realize that armed force 
can subdue a nation, but only the lofty principles of morality and justice 
can bring that subdued nation in the bonds of brotherhood with other nations. 
The world must realize that there can be no common brotherhood of men 
and nations, until all acknowledge the common Fatherhood of God. The 
world must realize the “self-evident principle that the Creator has endowed 
men with certain unalienable rights” and that governments exist “to secure 
those rights.” The world must realize that human rights are not the product 
of man-made law, but are postulates of a pre-existing framework of eternal 
law, within which man-made laws must operate. The world must discard 
the disastrous theories which deify the state and attribute a deceptive majesty 
to man-made laws which results in a fatal divorce of law from morality. The 
world must approach man and his problems not with half-measures or short- 
sighted compromises born of expediency and utilitarianism; it must always 
consider man in his essential relation to his Creator. Just as the treatment 
of a diseased eye must take into consideration the eye’s relation to the human 
person of whom it is an integral part, so also the treatment of social and 
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political disorders of human beings, must take into consideration the relation 
of the human creature to his Creator. 


Sound principles of pedagogy demand that the study of a specific subject 
in a course be premised by an explanation of the relation to, and difference 
from, other subjects of the same general course. In discussing human rights, 
you will necessarily touch upon the duties of human beings. You will also 
necessarily discuss the source of those rights, namely God’s Eternal Law. 
Finally, you will consider human rights in relation to the rights of others and 
to the common welfare. In brief, your discussions and deliberations should 
advance the cause of good citizenship—the citizenship of earth, and the 
citizenship of heaven. 


As educators, you belong to a vocation that has its own apostolic character 
of teaching. May God enlighten you in your holy work, and in your dis- 
cussions at this convention to the end that you may help men enjoy the 
greatest order of peace and tranquillity which it pleases God to grant men 
on this earth, and to merit everlasting peace and joy in heaven. 


I invoke upon you and upon your convention the richest blessing of Almighty 
God, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 





HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM 


MOST REV. JOHN F. O’HARA, C.S.C., BISHOP OF BUFFALO 


“Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the principle that 
all men are created equal.” 


My dear friends: May I direct your attention to three great crises in the 
history of our beloved United States of America. The first was in 1776. The 
second was in 1863. The third is today. 


By quoting the solemn words of Abraham Lincoln, spoken at the dedica- 
tion of the military cemetery at Gettysburg, I have begun with the second 
crisis. I have done this because Lincoln, in the darkest hour of the Civil 
War, spoke words of wisdom that were heard above the din of battle and 
the clamor of politicians and profiteers, words that solved the conflicts of his 
time, words which point the way once more to a “new birth of freedom, 
under God.” 


For Lincoln, the formula for human rights was set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence: “We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 


Lincoln found nothing wrong with that doctrine. His education had not 
exalted him above belief in God. In the backwoods of Kentucky and Indiana 
he had no United Nations to ignore God and tell him that “education shall 
be directed to the full development of human personality and to the strengthen- 
ing of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote 
understanding, tolerance, and friendship among all nations, racial and re- 
ligious groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace.” 


No. Lincoln lacked the “advantages.” When he wanted to piece out his 
few months of schooling, he added little bundles of spice wood to brighten 
the fire on the hearth, and read the Bible, Aesop’s Fables, and Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Nothing in his reading, nothing in his experience, made him 
ashamed of God, or distrustful of Divine Providence. With the founding 
fathers he believed that God created man and gave him an immortal destiny, 
with a right to the means necessary for attaining that destiny. So he be- 
lieved, and so he told the people, when sentimentalists and appeasers urged 
him to forget principle. He believed in God-given obligations as well as 
rights. One of those obligations is to fight for justice. 


At Gettysburg, in immortal words, he disclaimed the power to dedicate, 
to consecrate, the burial ground of those who had fallen there. He said: 
“The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far 
above our poor power to add or subtract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
for which they who fought here have thus far nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave their last full measure of devotion.” 
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In short, Lincoln solved the second titanic crisis in the history of the 
United States by invoking and carrying out the formula devised for the 
solution of the first great crisis. He was one in mind and heart with the 
founding fathers in his recognition of God as the Father of Justice. Twice 
in the beginning, and twice again in the conclusion of the Declaration of 
Independence, tribute is paid to God’s sovereignty. The authors recognized 
God as the Source of Law and the Fountain of Rights. They rested their 
cause before His Judgment Seat, “appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world.” They asked God’s help: “With a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence.” 


God heard the prayers and accepted the sacrifices of the good men who 
had placed their fortunes in His hands. The new nation was born, and it 
grew and prospered. Here, under God, was liberty and opportunity, of a 
kind unknown to most men; and millions of willing workers turned their 
backs on their home lands and flocked to our shores, here to work out their 
salvation. 


Their flight from Europe was spurred by the growth of forces unleashed 
by another revolution, the direct antithesis of our own in its spiritual con- 
cepts. Dean Manion, in his recent powerful book, The Key to Peace, shows 
the violent contrasts between the spiritual concepts that gave rise to and 
flowed from the American and the French Revolutions. The French concept 
was materialistic, and it proclaimed a material equality which is nonsense, 
a fraternity without a common fatherhood, a liberty without a soul in which 
to inhere. The American concept was spiritual. Its equality is in creation with 
its endowment of spiritual rights for every individual in view of his spiritual 
end. To quote Dean Manion: “The life of any man is just as sacred as 
the life of any other, and each man has exactly the same rights and duties as 
every other person. All persons have a common origin and a common end. 
Before their common Creator each has equally great importance. Being thus 
equal before God, they must likewise be equal before the Constitution and 
laws of the land.” (p. 26) 


This conflict of two concepts is so important to an understanding of our 
third crisis that I venture a further and more extensive quotation from Dean 
Manion: 


“Our analysis of the French Revolutionary System discloses class-conscious 
collectivism as its controlling ingredient. From the philosophers and first 
leaders of the French Revolution, Rousseau, Danton, Robespierre and others, 
this collectivist formula was passed to and used by succeeding European 
opportunists. Napoleon, Mussolini and Hitler each whipped it into a 
potent and destructive doctrine of racism. Karl Marx and his disciples in- 
cluding Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin gave class-conscious collectivism an eco- 
nomic fluidity which spilled it over all geographic and racial barriers with 
the potentiality of flooding the entire world. Quickly, and in one form or 
another, French Revolutionary collectivism spread yet another layer of Statism 
ail over Europe. 


“Meanwhile, on the other side of the world we find our own Revolution 
spinning in exactly the opposite direction. The American Revolution turned 
directly away from collectivism and toward the basic integrity of the indi- 
vidual man. In doing so it generated a centripetal force which destroyed 
class consciousness in the diversified groups of our Revolutionary popula- 
tion. . . . It pulled out of each group the individual God-created soul and 
anchored it to the core and center of our social order as the vital pivot of 
the American political system. 
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“Our forefathers were wise enough to see that this indestructible soul 
was the eternal quality that all Americans—indeed that all men everywhere— 
had and have in common with one another. Far from making a new god 
out of ‘Society,’ the American Revolution was an official public acknowledg- 
ment of the One, True, pre-existing God, the Creator of all men and the 
source of all the rights of men.” (pp. 28, 29) 


My dear friends: Another four score and seven years have passed since 
Lincoln renewed our national act of faith in God for the healing of our 
wounds. Today it is not just one nation, it is the whole world that is in 
crisis. The problem is the same as it was then. Can the world exist half 
slave and half free? Is there a Lincoln today who can dedicate the world 
to the principle that all men are created equal? 


The world has a parliament today, but its tongue is in its cheek. It dare 
not mention God. It proclaims the lofty purpose of maintaining peace and 
justice and establishing human rights, yet it excluded the Source of Justice 
and the Author of Rights. The Declaration of Human Rights adopted by 
the United Nations General Assembly on December 10, 1948, makes no men- 
tion of the source of rights in its wordy preamble—leaving rights hanging 
in the air, as it were; on the contrary, it reveals its Statism when it says, 
in the Eighth Article: “Everyone has the right to effective remedy by com- 
petent national tribunals for acts violating fundamental rights granted 
him”— mark the words—“granted him by a Constitution or by Law.” 


The Thirty Articles of this Declaration of Human Rights are a strange 
hodgepodge of compromises and appeasements. Some of the articles can 
mean little or nothing to some of the nations that approved them. The 
boy Lincoln, brightening his fire with spice wood to read his Bible, would 
have had little patience with this document. In fact, he might have spared 
his spice wood and used the Declaration to light up his reading of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 


I say this in all seriousness, for I am thinking of Lincoln’s observation 
when he looked over a canvas of voters and found twenty-three of twenty-six 
clergymen signed up to vote against him. With a trembling voice and cheeks 
wet with tears he said: 


“TI know there is a God, and that He hates injustice and slavery. I see the 
storm coming, and I know that His hand is in it. If He has a place and 
work for me, and I think He has, I believe I am ready. I know I am 
right, because I know that liberty is right, for Christ teaches it, and Christ 
is God. I have told them that a house divided against itself cannot stand; 
and Christ and reason say the same; and they will find it so.” 


I have been asked to speak today on “Human Rights and the Future of 
Freedom.” Let me say only this. The rights that belong to man by virtue 
of his human nature will exist as long as man exists, because they are the 
gift of God. Freedom in their exercise is assured only when the state rec- 
ognizes those rights as coming from God. When the state denies God this 
recognition and regards itself as the source of rights, freedom is doomed, 
for what the state can give, it can take away, and the said history of tyranny 
proves that the omnipotent state does so act. 


This is an assembly of educators, Catholic educators, men and women who 
for love of God have given up the trivial things of the world over which 
men fight and nations wage war. Those of you who are old enough to 
remember this country as it was at the turn of this century have lived to 
see the decline of godliness and the swift spread of secularism that has come 
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from education without God, particularly higher education, which has had 
its greatest growth in this half century. 


Find a David among your pupils, with a slingshot and confidence in God. 
Find a Lincoln if you can, Inspire the single-hearted and the pure of spirit. 
Enlist recruits for Father Keller’s Christophers as well as Father Peyton’s 
Family Rosary bands. Set them on fire to restore the recognition of God. 
Teach them to say, with Abraham Lincoln: “If He has a place and work 
for me, and I think He has, I believe I am ready.” 








COMMUNICATIONS AND CRUCIFIXION 


HONORABLE CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Some weeks ago Father Martin D’Arcy and I were talking about the 
hazards of the lecture-forum circuit. “I must say, when some favorite 
quotation of mine is taken up by other speakers, I do find that most annoy- 
ing,” Father D’Arcy said—without the slightest trace of annoyance. “And it 
seems to me now,” he went on, “that no speaker can get through a talk 
without using that splendid thing I have had occasion to quote so often 
lately from Chesterton’s Ballad of the White Horse: 


‘I give you naught for your comfort, 
Nay, naught for your desire, 

Save that the night grows darker, yet, 
And the sea rises higher.’ 


I tell you this story, not to illustrate the indulgent attitude that exists 
towards platform plagiarism among Catholics, particularly among Jesuits, 
but because there is a great challenge—especially to Christian educators— 
in the thought that these disaster-stark verses should seem so well-spun, so 
shroud-spun, for our times. 


But surely no audience in America is more aware than this one of the 
sufferings of men in two world wars. And the wide wounds since to the 
Church must be as fresh poured vinegar and gall in the mouth of your 
remembrance. You know—who is more charged with this knowledge?— 
the enemy: materialism, in all its guises, and disguises. You know the 
battle’s disputed upshot: shall man in our time lose or keep certain in- 
alienable human rights without which he cannot fulfill his obligations to 
himself, his family, his neighbor, and last—and first—his Creator? 

The enemy’s three-pronged, devil-forked onslaught on human rights probes 
the three sovereign worlds in man. It seeks unslaked, the surrender, slavery, 
or death, of his body, his reason, his emotions. 

Where the attack on human rights has come on the physical man, that is, 
on the brute-force bayonet front, American Catholic educators have not had 
to meet it. Thank God. (And let not our thanks, God, mark a caesura 
before the word “yet’’!) 

But where the intellectual assault has come on man’s reason, you have 
met it. And by and large you have not failed. 

You have strengthened the American reason. You have helped to make 
it a right reason. 

In the classroom and out, you have affirmed for all Americans, man’s essen- 
tial dignity and in theological, philosophical and political terms, defined his 
human rights. You have made an argument for man’s sacredness, and the 
argument has made an impact. 

Where the enemy has presented itself as a quasi-religion, a philosophy 
or a political ideology, you have, speech for speech, book for book, text for 
text, “slogged it out.” 

You have, for example, pasted the label plain poison on Marxism—that 
false panacea for all the ills of mankind, and you have made it stick. Fight- 
ing under the banner of Christ, once called by 19th Century Liberals, that 
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“incomprehensible ghost,” you have routed that most oppressive of spooks, 
“proletarian man.” 


There is not one person in America today with any pretense to intellectual 
prestige—or even to popularity—who calls himself a Communist. No small 
victory. 

The moral assault on human rights, launched at the plane of intellectual 
awareness, you have repelled, and taught your disciples to repel. 


Even the pragmatists and positivists at home, and all the materialists 
who prefer to be called “liberals” and humanitarians, are shaken. The old 
problem of the absolute has risen again to haunt them. (No man ever went 
about to break logic, as McTaggart would say, but what logic broke him.) 
And the vision of the evil spirit (if nothing else) has raised problems of 
the spirit. And when men have once begun to ask the right questions, they 
are on the road to the right answers. Thinking materialists know at last 
(the world has come wading knee deep through blood and tears to this 
knowledge) that a moral attitude cannot survive without a religious basis, 
nor a religious one long be held without supernatural authority. They see 
what you have helped them see: that secularism is the old age of material- 
ism, and communism its senility. 


Have patience if these shaken and wavering materialists dally on the 
road to full truth—the road to Rome. 


But now, watchmen of the night, Catholic educators, how have you fared 
in the battle against human dignity that rages in man’s third world, where 
the enemy attacks his emotions and senses?—and by vulgarizing his human 
sensibilities, coarsening his moral fibre, subtly undermines his sense of human 
rights. How have you parried the satan-shrewd thrusts on Man’s heart, his 
loins, his ears, his eyes, his imagination, his appetites. 


Nowhere is this indirect onslaught of materialism on human rights more 
terrible than right here in America. Here, it is primarily launched and 
agitated by a great machine—a vast educational machine—the more power- 
ful because it is informal: communications. Communications include radio, 
television, motion pictures, magazines, newspapers, ahead of the news and 
behind the newsletters—all the media for mass contact. 


There are facts about this monstrous educational network, this gargantuan 
sound and sight engine. 


First, its owners are free men. They insist that they have sincerely dedi- 
cated the machine to the destruction of all enemies of “human rights.” 


Read the editorial columns of your favorite daily, listen to your favorite 
commentators. They are passionately, belligerently, intelligently anti-Com- 
munist, aren’t they? They do intend—certainly at the morally aware level— 
to preserve and defend at all costs—all our human rights. And they are, 
for the most part, honest in the belief that free communications are a sword 
wielded in the defense of right reason. 


The second fact about this machine is that it does not do what its owners 
and manipulators claim for it, and what they yearn to have it do: it does 
not defend human rights, because it does not give primacy to human values. 


If it sometimes speaks God’s gentle truths in its religious columns, if 
pieties are to be heard over its wave lengths during its Catholic hours; if 
His Rites are sometimes seen on the screen—are not these truths, pieties, 
rituals always juxtaposed with materialist values, pagan ethics, jungle 
morals? 
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True enough, the editorial columns remind us (considering Stalin or Hitler, 
Korea or Poland) that we are dependent creatures of the Creator, obligated 
by historic American tradition to know and serve Him. But often in vain, 
for the pictures and text surrounding leer and sneer the contrary. Let the 
machine insist though it will (on the editorial page) that we are the chil- 
dren of Mary, the lion-throated roar of the linotypes is that we are the 
immemorial brats of Eve! 


It is the nature of a machine to grind. This communications machine 
grinds out its real message endlessly. We learn, 24 hours around the clock, 
that we are the sons of the old, not the new Adam: in celluloid kisses meas- 
ured for footage decency, in laughter calibrated in the radio studios, in 
dead-men news camera shots, corpse filchings, to stir your rage, squeeze 
your tears, in facts, fancies, familiarities; in views, blues, news ... I say it 
is costly folly for our times to deny that regardless of its avowed intent, 
much of this machine is being used, slowly to break down, subtly to destroy 
taste, morals, sensitivities, without which man can have no proper feeling 
for human dignity, and therefore no sense of human rights. 


If materialism is the enemy, let us all face up honestly to the fact that 
the values created, reflected, presented, and most fearfully amplified by this 
machine, are wholly secular, and largely materialistic values. Ambition, 
avarice, aggressiveness, self-realization (whatever that is) are urged either 
blatantly or indirectly as prime virtues. Man is urged to become rich, in 
order not to be exploited, then criticized for being rich by those who pitied 
him when he was poor, and attacked by those who exploited him. He is told 
that love has ceased to be a human mystery and has become a simple 
biological function—that is, when it is not a psychoanalytical mystery, and 
a complicated biological function. In any case, the sacramental view of 
marriage (he gathers) is a mere Roman Catholic peculiarity; the excremental 
view is the real—certainly the front-page stuff. The machine’s attitude 
towards sex is (to a mind still capable of logic) illogical to the point of 
lunacy: Here, sex is the most trivial of matters, and yet this most trivial 
of matters is constantly headlined, and played up for its paramount human 
importance! 


The machine belittles, and butters up, browbeats and _ back-scratches 
reader and read-about, not according to reasonably held moral principles— 
for the most part—but according to the partisan, or selfish interests of the 
owner, or the peeves, passions, prejudices of the writers. 


In this communications-cosmos, the Divine is God’s concern, the human, 
man’s, but the individual is urged not to be bothered too much by either, since 
in the end he is here today, gone tomorrow, and what can be more to him 
than himself? 


While the machine still theoretically (again, at a level of intellectual 
awareness) takes the Christian view of man’s threefold nature, in practice 
it suggests to him the manifold merits of trifurcation: he is to leave his 
soul in his church, his head in his office, and let his body and heart roam 
at will. 


I ask, how will you meet the challenge of this machine, whose produce far 
too often violates every definition of human dignity, whose front pages de- 
liberately favor scenes of agony and grief, of shame and humiliation: 
crushed children, tear-soaked, horror-filled parent faces, fainting females 
surprised in love nests, dangling suicides, gruesome accidents, ghastly scenes 
of gang reprisals and so on—obscene tableaux whose motifs are repeated 
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again and again on screen and over wave lengths. What are you going to 
do about monstrous tale telling of sound and fury, signifying—moral idiocy? 


You have won the battle of human rights against the materialist wits. 
How will you win it against the materialist nit-wits? How will you combat 
the communication-machine’s bloodbeating, nervetwisting, flesh creeping on- 
slaught on man’s emotions which must in time corrupt his noblest instincts, 
and debauch his natural compassion? How will you set about refining the 
raw stuff of life that the machine too often platters up, like bloody red 
beef, spriggled with the limp moralistic parsley of the commentators? How 
will you overcome the optimistic cant and omniscient claptrap of the political 
obiterdicta boys that debilitate a man’s courage so needed in parlous times 
like these? How will you awaken, in women for example, an active distaste 
for the foul familarities of the gossip-columnists, the gush, drool, drip, ooze, 
bosh and tosh and hogwash they too often use—to invade with words man’s 
sacred right of self-possession. 


Said Nietzsche of the bourgeois society of his day that finally spawned 
Hitler and Marx and Stalin: “Sick are they always: they vomit their bile 
and call it a newspaper.” American society is morally far healthier than 
that of Nietzsche’s Europe. And there is—whether it be cause or effect— 
much moral journalism, and many moral journalists. But the trend is 
increasingly towards an amoral journalism which can also corrupt our his- 
toric concept of liberty under law and fritter away in words our heritage 
of freedom under God, unless you do your part with other Christian educators 
and journalists to prevent it. 


From all that terror teaches, 
From lies of tongue and pen, 
From all the easy speeches 

That comfort cruel men 

From sale and profanation, 

Of honour and the sword, 

From sleep and from damnation, 
Deliver us, Good Lord! 


Then how shall we begin our deliverance? By isolating ourselves—or our 
pupils—from the machine? Again and again this convention will come 
upon this frightful fact: isolation from it is impossible. We are exposed to 
the machine as to the air we breathe. It is perhaps the chief fact of our 
environment, not even second in educational importance to the school system. 


The Catholic family will have its radio, its television, its movies, its mass- 
circulation paper, its magazine-for-the-millions. It is idle to pretend that 
the family can be separated from the world. 


You can of course urge separate correctives: the construction, support, 
enlargement of a Catholic machine; a Catholic journalism and press, Catholic 
“hours” on the radio and television, Catholic themes on screen and in book. 
And that is good, and most important, especially for the dissemination of 
Catholic facts, which get short shrift from the big machine. But it is not 
enough. The big machine will tend to blanket or blot out the little machine. 
For oh, how little—and frankly—amateur much of the little machine is! We 
must do all we can to enlarge on it, but we must not rely on it for victory. 
Nor can we hope, for reasons there is no time to go into here, to conquer the 
materialism of the big machine by the injection of Catholic journalists or 
Catholic truths into it. The big machine would “fold” if it were not largely 
materialist. 
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What then? This: You must educate Catholics, young and old, to use the 
big machine for the perfection of his adult, informal Catholic education! 
But what is the clue to the use of this vast, complicated artifact? It is a 
vital-spring—a main-switch word: the word is Crucifixion. 


We have said that ours is a strange and bloody age and that wilder and 
bloodier times are roaring down upon us. We have not seen the end of the 
horrors and obscenities spawned by the enemy. And yet, and yet—in the 
Scene at Golgotha, in the great drama of the Passion and Crucifixion, do 
we not have the master scene of all violence, all viciousness, all obscenity? 
Surely in the Crucifixion of Perfect Truth, Perfect Innocence, Perfect Love 
is the very prototype of all the indignities that man can heap upon man, 
when man’s duel nature, his humanity or divinity are denied. And surely 
in the Crucifix we have the very Symbol of Human Suffering made mean- 
ingful by Divine Compassion. In an age of violence, the Crucifix is the 
perfect educational device: the eternal instruction of the mind and the 
emotions. 


Cannot educators train their pupils to view the products of the great 
machine under the aspect of the cross? Cannot they help them—newspaper, 
or comic strip in hand—to see the after-shadow of Good Friday, or the 
after-glow of Easter in every news event, or picture, in the plot of every 
screen story, in the theme of every song men sing, or every debate they 
have in press or in radio? 


As Catholics, we know that the greatest source of respect for human 
rights is to be found in the greatest wrong, in the most unutterable scene of 
violence ever committed: the Crucifixion, The Christian who has meditated 
on this scene always has his sensibilities sharpened. Cannot we be made to 
see how the press, radio, television, and so on, reenacts endlessly—unwit- 
tingly—this scene? 

Yes, let the picture magazine, the news column, gossip column, television, 
radio, and movie be studied and discussed and meditated in the classroom 
under the aspect of the Cross, in order to arouse compassion and holy indig- 
nation at violations of human decencies and human rights. Let young 
Catholic minds seek to examine the machine’s false values and muddy morals 
for their human and divine truths—the Catholic truths that must lie at 
the heart of each and every contemporary scene, event, picture—even the 
most trivial. 


In short, teach Catholic children to apply Catholic principles directly, 
immediately, to the great machine’s produce. For, as you do not fear to 
let them gaze on the Crucifix, you need not fear to let them gaze—if they 
will only meditate—on the current agonies of the Christ who is in agony 
until the end of the world. 


Wrote Father Gerard Manley Hopkins: 


“_, . hither then, last or first, 

To hero of Calvary, Christ’s feet— 

Never ask if meaning it, want it, 
warned of it—men go.” 


Let them go. Perhaps a great truth for our age lies in the poet-priest’s 
vision that our Saviour is most revealed to us in the hour of darkness, of 
agony, of seemingly triumphant evil—in past or present. Let Christ reveal 
Himself to the great machine, through His apostles and educators. But let 
the great machine reveal Him to you and your disciples, and your pupils. 
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THE SCHOOL AND CHRISTIAN FREEDOM 


REV. JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 
WOODSTOCK COLLEGE, WOODSTOCK, MD. 


I shall speak only to one aspect of the convention’s vast theme. And my 
point will be twofold. First, for a special reason the school must today 
teach the meaning of Christian freedom. Second, to this end the school 
must itself be an apprenticeship in Christian freedom. 


It seems to be a tragic law of human history that every invention and 
institution that man devises as a means towards his own liberation tends 
in the end to become the means of his enslavement. The classic example, of 
course, is the machine. It was joyously greeted as the instrument that 
would free the spirit of man; it has in fact subjugated the spirit of man 
to freedom’s worst enemy, fear—a particularly inhuman fear of the very 
thing man has himself created, which now seems to possess almost an au- 
tonomous power to destroy him. 


However, the example that makes for my point is the thing we call 
democracy, as a political and social idea, and as a set of institutions for 
the conduct of human affairs. This was the Great Experiment, launched 
most successfully on our own shores. This was man’s Best Hope of achieving 
his highest aspiration. In the name of this hope an old world was destroyed, 
or abandoned. And for a century and a half men have labored gigantically 
over this new creation, under a banner which bore the single heart-lifting 
device, “Freedom.” 


But today as we view the status of the Great Experiment, we may well 
wonder whether the tragic historical law which weighs upon human achieve- 
ments is now beginning to operate upon this one. Is democracy, the de- 
pository of man’s hopes for freedom, destined to become simply a new 
grave for the ancient aspiration, once more foiled, frustrated, slain? 


There is one reason for answering yes to this question. Democracy was 
conceived to be man’s servant; but now it is becoming his idol. And we 
know that it is the fate of those who worship idols that they should be 
enslaved to what they worship. Democracy, once a political and social idea, 
now pretends to be a religion, the one true religion, transcendent to all the 
warring “sects.” And in this monstrous pretention there lie hidden, ripe 
for burgeoning, the seeds of new servitudes for man. The basic servitude is 
obvious—the enclosure of the immortal spirit of man within the narrow 
confines of the temporal order, whose days, however long, are numbered. 
And when the days run out, the order of this world will perish; and so 
too will they who said: Here, and here only, is the Life of. man. 


If you make a divinity of a political and social system, you become its 
creature; you risk becoming a political and social slave. The illusion of 
freedom may perdure, but the substance has vanished; for the substance of 
freedom is not to be found in political and social systems. It is the endow- 
ment of the soul of man, which is caught in ignoble capitivity when it hails 
as its highest master any earthly majesty. By pretending to be a religion, 
democracy corrupts at its source the very idea of spiritual freedom which it 
was designed to preserve. In the political religion of democracy freedom 
becomes simply a political concept, and is left to the mercies of the political 
order, which, on the witness of history, has few mercies to dispense. 
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Let me put the matter another way. Democracy was designed to be the 
political and social organization of a great truth, whose source is in the 
Christian revelation. I mean the truth about man as a sacra res, a sacred 
thing, because he comes from God and goes to God; a creature whose basic 
dignity lies in his dutifulness towards God and who is endowed with rights 
in order that he may lead this life of dignity. This truth is embodied in the 
American Declaration of Independence. The Constitution and the whole 
fabric of political and social life that it inspired were to institutionalize this 
truth in multiple ways. The Great Experiment was a Great Hope precisely 
because it was an effort to set at the center of organized social life the idea 
of man in his sacredness, in his panoply of human rights, with his endow- 
ment of spiritual freedom, as a being created by God, who must make his 
own creations serve purposes defined by God. 


But it would seem that today the Great Experiment is being given a new 
twist. Consciously and unconsciously democracy is being transformed into 
the political and social organization of a great error, whose source is in 
the pagan darkness that always lingers, never fully clarified, in the mind 
of man. I mean the ancient idolatrous error of the self-sufficient man, who 
regards himself as sole architect of his own freedom, single author of the 
values that govern his life, ultimate judge of right and wrong, true and false. 


Perhaps I should correct myself. We are witnessing the social organiza- 
tion of ignorance rather than of an error. Democratic society has not yet 
regressed to that literally awful situation that we see displayed in Soviet 
communism, which is the politically organized denial of God, the institu- 
tionalized rejection of the very idea of the sacredness of man, the systematic 
perversion of the human aspiration for freedom. Contemporary democratic 
ideology, on the contrary, is most vocal in its assertions of human rights 
and most sincere in its aspirations toward freedom. It does not deny God. 
But surely it ignores Him. Surely this ignorance is being installed at the 
center of the democratic idea, as a fatal corruption. Ignorance of God has 
acquired status in public law; it is woven into the national mores; it is 
socially accredited in institutions. The man ignorant of God has become a 
social type; and his ignorance is socially transmitted by a multitude of social 
mechanisms, not least perhaps by the central institution of public education. 
The democracy which owed its origins to spiritual insight now trusts its 
future to spiritual ignorance. And this trust is presumption indeed. How 
shall the freedom of the spirit be born of spiritual ignorance? How shall the 
Great Hope not turn into a great deception, if it is divorced from its dynamic 
inspiration? How shall man enter upon his birthright of human dignity 
when he has forgotten from whom he is born, and no longer knows that he 
is the issue of God, sprung from the seed of a divine creative act? 


This seems to be the juncture at which we stand, the crisis in the Great 
Experiment. And at this juncture an historic responsibility descends upon 
us who claim for ourselves that ancient honorable name, “the Christian 
people.” The name connotes a heritage of spiritual freedom. And the time 
has come for us to do the deed of liberation that will merit for us the 
name. Political and social democracy in their modern realizations owe much 
to the inspiration of Christian truth, but relatively little to the action of 
men and women of the Church. Nevertheless, now that these bold ventures 
of the human spirit hesitate before a path that will surely lead to a betrayal 
of their Christian inspiration, we, the people of the Church, who were not 
courageous and intelligent enough to launch these ventures, must have the 
intelligence and courage to come to their rescue, by restoring their in- 
spiration. 
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How is this to be done? It is not for me here to suggest a program, but 
only to make a point—a point of special pertinence to the school. The 
problem is not directly that of our “free institutions.” The method of free- 
dom as embodied in our political institutions—has not the Church herself in 
these latter days affirmed its validity? The ideal of equality as the tendency 
of our social and economic institutions—does it not appeal to a good Chris- 
tian principle, “the sacred principle of equality and of parity among men” 
(Discourse to the New Cardinals, Feb. 21, 1946)? And the method of con- 
stitutionalism, meaning the dispersal of power among political and social 
agencies and groups—is it not sufficiently a transcription of the principle 
of subsidiarity which in our own social thought is the cardinal principle 
of social organization? The problem, I say, is not so much one of free 
institutions. If the American Experiment in freedom ends one day on the 
rocks of tyranny, the reason will not be that our institutions are free, but 
that our people are not free. This unhappy day will come only if the Chris- 
tian soul dies out of our people, and with it the idea of Christian freedom, 
and with it the inspiration of all freedom. The future of freedom lies with 
the faith, or the infidelity, of the people. 


Here then we see the point of insertion for the saving effort of the Church 
and the Christian school. 


“The Church,” said Pius XII, with all the boldness of one who knows basic 
truth, “is the vital principle of human society.” By the Church he means 
the Christian laity, who, he says, do not simply belong to the Church, but 
are the Church (a doctrinal statement which finds too little institutional 
echo in our highly clericalized American Catholic society). The Church is 
the soul of human society, the living source of its freedom, through its laity, 
its “people,” a people which is lay and Christian and free: lay in a Christian 
manner, Christian in a lay style, free with a lay Christian freedom. Such a 
people, and only such a people, can redeem the promise in the Great Hope, 
and carry the Great Experiment to new liberating achievements. 


In this sense the Christian school can make a contribution. It will be a 
limited contribution, of course, because the school is only one of many 
educative institutions, and not the decisive one. In any event, however 
limited the efficacy of the school, it can do two things toward the formation 
of a free Christian people. It can teach the idea of Christian freedom; it 
can itself be an apprenticeship in Christian freedom. 


The school can teach. It can open and lift and enlarge the growing mind 
so that it may ever more fully take in the splendid vision of the Gospel as 
being, in St. Irenaeus’ profound and comprehensive phrase, “the word of 
freedom” (verbum libertatis: Adv. Haer., IV, 33, 1). Freedom is “the 
American word.” The American problem is to give this American word a 
Christian meaning, the content that it should have according to the higher 
word of freedom, the Gospel. 


“American Freedom and Catholic Power”’—the phrase is current today 
as the statement of a problem, and also as the presentation of an indictment. 
Why do we not take it as a statement of the problem, and as the presen- 
tation of an opportunity? To effect the spiritual transformation of Ameri- 
can freedom, to restore to it a Christian inspiration, to accomplish its inner 
purification by subjecting it to the discipline of the law of the Gospel—and 
to do this by “Catholic power,” that is, by the power of truth, by the sole 
force of persuasion, by the grace of the Holy Spirit, energizing in a Christian 
lay people, truly free themselves, and the bearers of true freedom—is not 
this our task? 
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A colossal task, indeed, but not impossible. It would mean a great peni- 
tence, a profound change of heart, a conversion operated in the spiritual 
depths of our people. But is not the Gospel (which is the intimate secret 
of all “Catholic power”) still what it was to St. Paul, “the power of God 
unto salvation,” a spiritual power soliciting man’s free consent, a divine 
power able to effect an inner transfiguration of human freedom unto new 
glories undreamed of in naturalist philosophy? 


Once in history the Church encountered the great idea of libertas romana, 
Roman freedom, which had shaped a great civilization and formed a proud 
people, the populus Romanus. The idea was rational and good; but it had 
no great depths to it, no generosity, no dimensions of reverence, no disciplined 
elan, because it was rooted in a pagan concept of man and society. But 
the Church took hold of this pagan idea and redeemed it, baptized it, trans- 
formed it into the dynamic idea of libertas christiana, which informed a 
new civilization, built the Christian Commonwealth, and fashioned a new 
people with a prouder name, the populus christianus, whose heirs we are. 
If this Church did this once, why can she not do it again? Why cannot we, 
the Christian people, take the great historic concept of American freedom 
(whose roots were Christian) and redeem, enlarge, spiritualize and trans- 
form it, and make it the soul of a renewed people, the structural basis of a 
new City of Freedom? 


The formula for doing the task must, of course, be different today; for 
we are dealing with a society come to maturity, conscious of its autonomy. 
The old vanished Christian Commonwealth and the people who were its citi- 
zens were fashioned to a considerable extent from the top down—by men of 
the Church who went out into the world, and often wielded the secular sword; 
they brought the people to the Gospel and the world of Europe into “the 
Church,” into Christendom, the one society governed by the two authorities. 
The Christianization of the modern commonwealth must be effected from 
the bottom up—by men of the world who come out of the Church, and wield 
only the sword of the spirit; they must carry the Gospel to the people and 
the Church to the world, to bring the two societies, Church and State, into 
a harmony of order, under reciprocal respect for each other’s freedom. This 
is the new way to a new freedom, both for the Church and for the people. 

The school can make a beginning in the formation of this new people. 
It can take the central theme, that the Gospel is “the word of freedom,” 
pick it out in single notes to make a melody for little children, and later 
orchestrate it for children of a larger growth. It can teach, first, that man 
is free because he is the image of God. Here is the source of his freedom, 
its measure, and the first principle of its discipline. The man who is truly 
free freely imposes upon himself a discipline, out of reverence for himself 
and others, in order that he may be true in thought and action to the divine 
image stamped upon his nature. The school can teach, secondly, that man 
is free because, alone among creatures, he is the subject of a vocation—a 
summons and an invitation freely to transcend himself in the search for 
God. Here is the high purpose of freedom—a purpose that is freedom’s 
second principle of discipline. The man who is truly free imposes upon 
himself the costly discipline necessary in order that he may steadfastly 
pursue the supreme human purpose, apart from whose achievement man 
will lose his freedom in the loss of his very self. 

Thirdly, the school can teach that the Christian is free because grace has 
been given to him. The grace of faith is a gift of freedom, a deliverance 
from the dark enemies of human freedom that lurk in man himself—his 
ignorance of God, the heavy inertia that handicaps his movement towards 
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his final goal, the fatal tendency to refuse the very thing he is always looking 
for—the truth, which alone can set him free. Faith is a gift of freedom; it 
is also a call to the conquest of freedom. It begins in us a process of libera- 
tion; it demands that we freely and wholly engage ourselves in this process. 
It requires us to walk in the way of faith, whither faith leads. And faith 
leads to love—to the Cross, the mystery of Sacrificial love, which was also 
the mystery of freedom in its highest act, a total redemptive self-giving. 
The Cross is the third and highest principle of discipline for true Christian 
freedom; for it subjects freedom to the terrible exigencies of the law of 
love. 


Finally, the school can teach that by faith man becomes, in St. Paul’s 
phrase, “the son for the free woman,” the Church, our Mother. He acquires 
a citizenship higher than that of the Earthly City; he is a citizen of “the 
spiritual Jerusalem, which is the city of freedom” (Gal. 4:26). Here is 
the Christian’s highest title to freedom; he participates in the freedom of 
the Church. And her freedom is itself a participation in the freedom of 
the Incarnate Word of God. She is the Spouse of Christ, and she wiil not 
be bound over to become the servant-girl of any political and social order. 
She is the Body of Christ, and she will not accept the status of social group, 
submerged in a political body whose dignity is lower than her own. 


She is indeed the soul of human society; but she will not lose her soul to 
human society or in it. She asserts her own dignity, which is innate, of 
divine origin. She asserts her own freedom, which is likewise innate, not 
owed to any gift of man, not to be taken away by any human power. These 
serene unshakable assertions made by the Church are the footing of bedrock 
on which the Christian stands when he asserts his own dignity and freedom. 
And when these assertions are echoed in a great chorus of conviction by a 
people, a living soul has been quickened within human society, and there is 
hope for man of a dignified and free social life. 


My second point must be briefly made. The school can teach the idea 
of Christian freedom. By its instruction it can put its pupils in the way 
of catching the vision of the Gospel as “the word of freedom.” And it can 
help them understand that, unless the meaning of the Gospel word is made 
the inspiration, the measure, the higher purpose, and the principle of dis- 
cipline for the meaning of the American word, the American word will utter 
meaningless ambiguities, and in the end will die away on the winds of 
history, and send back only a thin echo to mock those who once shouted it 
so bravely. 


But it is not enough to teach the idea of Christian freedom. A _ school 
which undertakes to form a Christian people and send them out to be the 
vital principle of a free human society must itself be an apprenticeship in 
Christian freedom. The idea of Christian freedom must be lived, as well 
as taught, within the school. 

The school is not the family and it is not the Church, it is a social unit 
in its own right. The relation between teacher and pupil is not that which 
obtains between the parent and the child or between the Church and its 


children; in its own way it partakes of the political relationship between 


governor and governed in the earthly City. So too the relationship of 
equality, under an impartial authority, among the students is analogous 
to the relationship of equality among citizens. The school in its own way 
is a sort of City. And in it youth serves an apprenticeship before it goes 
forth into the great City. 


Consequently, the school itself must be a City of Freedom. In the per- 
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sonal and social life that is lived within its walls freedom must be respected, 
and find scope for exercise. In the school as in the City there must be order, 
liscipline, obedience; but there must also be enterprise, initiative, responsi- 
bility. If the school is singly a place of submission and conformity and 
restriction, it will be a singularly bad apprenticeship for the great City, 
wherein the Christian men and women are called upon to do a work of 
creation, and liberation, and at times even rebellion. One cannot otherwise 
learn to be free than by being schooled in the use of freedom. And this 
means being thrust back upon one’s freedom, one’s power to choose— 
a power whose right use depends upon the developed capacity for per- 
sonal deliberation, and, what is more important, upon one’s disciplined 
impulses toward generosity, toward love, toward the genuinely creative act 
of freedom which is self-giving. Is not this the high dignity, and the tragic 
fate, of man, that in all life’s most intimate decisions, of far-reaching conse- 
quence, he is in the end committed to his own freedom? At such moments, 
freedom is felt to be a great burden indeed. And blessed is he who from 
his youth has been trained to bear this burden. 


Concretely, two practical conclusions follow. The first is that in the 
school, as in the City, there should be established as a law of life the prime 
principle of Christian politics: “As much government as necessary, as much 
freedom as possible.” The prudential judgment here is difficult; the preserva- 
tion in practice of a delicate balance is still more difficult. But is not this 
the first challenge put to the educator, when he dares take into his hands 
that vital bit of malleability which is the free human person? 


Secondly, the administrator and teacher have themselves a serious choice 
to make. Paul Claudel says somewhere: “It is for lack of a skeleton that 
certain animals live in shells.””’ The saying points up the choice. The school 
can seek to encase its charges in protective shells, in the hope that these 
will be resistant to the rude impact of the world. Or it can seek to develop 
vertebrate human beings, Christians with solidly articulated spiritual and 
moral skeletons, who will not only resist the impact of the world but them- 
selves make an impact on the world, shattering its structure of ignorance 
and inertia and enslavement, and giving it a new structure modelled on 
their own. 


To choose the first alternative would be disastrous. The world today has 
jaws powerful enough to crush any protective shell. Moreover, the Christian 
vocation is surely not to crawl into a shell, or to crawl through the world in 
a shell. Surely only the second choice is worthy of a school linked to a 
Church which is the world’s strong salvation precisely because it is verte- 
brate, and vertebrate because it is structured on the word of freedom, the 
Gospel, which is likewise a word of inner discipline, 
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AMERICAN FREEDOM AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


HONORABLE J. HOWARD McGRATH, ATTORNEY GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


I deem it a very unique honor and a distinct privilege to be here on this 
occasion to participate with you in the discussion of a subject that is of 
such vital import in the world crisis of today. It is most fitting that you 
made the theme of your convention “Human Rights and Education.” It is a 
timely subject. For there was never a period in history when this topic 
merited more careful consideration of intellectual, cultured and influential 
groups such as yours. 


You have invited me to speak on “American Freedom and Human Rights.” 
With a deep sense of humility I venture to discuss this extremely important 
theme before such an eminent and distinguished group of scholars, educators 
and churchmen. Steeped as most of you are in the doctrines of Church 
philosophy, world history, and political science, there is little that I can 
add to your erudition on this subject. I shall, however, endeavor in the 
few minutes allotted to me to touch on the fundamentals of this compre- 
hensive human problem from the point of view of one who has been in public 
life for many years and is now privileged to be the chief law enforcement 
officer of the United States. 


Our efforts to chart the road to the permanent peace which we all seek 
is dependent on the extent of man’s ability to preserve true freedom and 
to respect human rights the world over. American freedom and human 
rights are mutually dependent. Either without the other will collapse. If 
American freedom disappears, human rights everywhere will disappear. 
Conversely, if human rights are permitted to die elsewhere in the world, 
American freedom may soon perish. 


It is now recognized that human rights are a challenge to all peace- 
seeking men, and that the preservation of those rights must be the constant 
concern of our citizens if our present civilization is to be rescued from the 
tentacles of the octopus that rules behind the Iron Curtain. Unless the 
world promotes universal respect for and the observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, color or creed, 
and unless, as is stated in the Declaration of Human Rights by the United 
Nations, a “common standard of achievement for all peoples and all na- 
tions” is established, the attainment of basic rights for men and women 
everywhere which is essential to peace will never be successful. The Declara- 
tion of Human Rights made by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
must continue to be the yardstick for the attainment of freedom. 


The international crisis has produced a state of emergency within our 
nation that has had an impact upon every phase of our society. We are 
girding ourselves today to meet the threat of physical aggression, but that 
alone will not satisfy this crisis. The preservation of fundamental and 
inalienable rights for all peoples everywhere must become the major weapon 
in our present and future struggle to maintain freedom. We must become 
not only the arsenal of physical weapons, but also of those that are moral 
and spiritual. 


Americans must realize the importance of human rights for the world at 
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large. While the concept of the universality of human rights has always 
been urged strongest in Catholic teaching, the world at large has begun 
to appreciate it only recently. Mechanical and technological progress has 
so narrowed the face of the earth that all people on this earth have now 
become neighbors. No place is any longer very far away. Whatever hap- 
pens in one part of the earth affects us. We know now that the conquest of 
Manchuria in 1932 did have a relation to our security in this country. We 
know also that the sound of marching feet and the harsh rumble of tanks 
in the invasion of Poland, as well as the dropping of bombs on London, 
were aimed at us. Yet many of us at the time felt we were so far away, 
so safe and protected. 


Because of the character of modern society and the absolute economic 
interdependence of people, it is next to impossible to localize any internal 
conflict. Neutrality in world affairs has already become a fiction. As the 
Catholic University Commission on American Citizenship has so well said, 
“No nation can isolate itself from the rest of the world, and because its 
interests are far-flung, they are bound to become involved in any large 
scale conflict.” Today, no matter what any nation does, it is obliged to act 
in global terms. Our Holy Father observed in his historic Christmas mes- 
sage of 1944, the unity of mankind and of the family of peoples is the goal 
that the leaders of democracy must keep before their minds in all their 
deliberations. 


Moreover, it is an American tradition to champion resolutely the cause 
of human freedom everywhere. In addition, we have now committed our- 
selves to give relentless opposition to all those forces which would deny to 
man his God-given rights, and we have pledged all our resources to do all 
possible to free people from those who would enslave them. 


Because of our world leadership today, what we do counts for more than 
anything that can be said. Today human rights are everybody’s business. 
It is not a new thing in American history to be concerned with what happens 
to human beings throughout the world. What is significant is that today we 
Americans have accepted the principle that by reason of our agreeing to 
the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights, we have a legal as well 
as a moral concern for the freedom of people everywhere. 


It is hardly necessary for me to indicate to you the importance of the 
international Declaration of Human Rights. It is a stupendous milestone 
in human relations and will serve to further and strengthen the democratic 
way of life. Although only a blueprint of the house of peace yet to be built, 
it was a colossal step in the progress toward world tranquility. It was an 
historic achievement. It is a sensitive and human document, written in a 
tone of morality, of conviction, spiritual elevation, and keen insight. 


In this connection, it is well to recall with pride the great contribution 
made to the formulation and adoption of this document by the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. As early as April 14, 1941, that Asso- 
ciation published a pamphlet entitled “America’s Peace Aims,” which con- 
tained an international bill of rights and which gained wide circulation. 
Later, the exhaustive report of its Ethics Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, $.J., and the Very Rev. John A. Driscoll, 0.P., 
played a weighty part in the final formulation of these sacred principles. 
Most noteworthy of all was its influence in procuring the characterization 
of human rights as moral and inviolable. 


The Declaration culminated the first important step in the march of a 
lofty idea, namely, the dignity and worth of the individual human, intima- 
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tions of which had emerged from time to time since the earliest days of 
history, and which always has been the hallmark of our faith. 


The desire for freedom of conscience, speech and press has been the theme 
of some of the noblest pages of human history. These formed the essence 
of the Four Freedoms. World War II brought to all of us everywhere a 
fresh realization of the need to assert and safeguard human rights. During 
that catastrophic period in world history, the sharing of hardships and 
the working together for victory made all aware of the great benefits of a 
partnership of all people of the human race. It was then definitely recog- 
nized that denial of these basic human rights was a cause for war. When 
the articles of the United Nations Charter were adopted in San Francisco 
in 1945, human rights were referred to, not only in the preamble but in six 
of its articles. 


The significance of this Declaration of Human Rights cannot be over- 
emphasized. In the words of General Marshall, it served as “a new declara- 
tion of human rights for free men in a free world.” It has been properly 
said that with this Declaration of Human Rights the law of international 
society has caught up with the conscience of mankind. As President Truman 
observed in speaking of this Declaration: “The member nations have learned 
from bitter experience that regard for human rights is indispensable to the 
solution of political, economic and social problems. They have learned that 
destruction of human rights is the beginning of tyranny and too often the 
beginning of war.” 


What is of tremendous import is the recognition that these human rights 
are declared to be not the free gift to people of their legislators, but a 
gift of God. To be sure, that Declaration, regretfully, does not say so in 
so many words, but it is certainly implied in the term “inalienable.” As 
was reported by the aforementioned Ethics Committee, “They are inalienable 
in the sense that they are beyond the reach of men or governments, ... They 
come from God. God confers these natural, inalienable rights on us.” 


Equally momentous is the recognition by the nations of the world that 
men are to be governed by a rule of law and not by the whims of any indi- 
vidual or group of individuals. Law is made the guide of man’s action. 
Only the written law, which has been defined as a finding of human reason 
promulgated for the common good, can preserve human rights and liberties. 
That impliedly presupposes obedience to the law of God as found by such 
human reason. The conscience of mankind as inspired by Divine revelation, 
and the effort of a free people in the world to establish an international 
rule of law must go hand in hand. 


It is not amiss to point out that the Catholic Church has always taught 
that an international bill of rights is the irreducible guarantee of “unity, 
peace and prosperity, law, justice, and tranquility.” As a matter of fact, 
the success of the campaign to produce the international bill of rights can 
be mainly attributed to the efforts of the religious forces of the country. 
It was through such forces that public opinion was roused and moulded 
to provide the pressure needed to attain the official expressed recognition of 
such rights in the international organization of the United Nations. In 
this program, I am happy to say, the Catholic Church played a very prom- 
inent part. 


Such action on the part of our Church leaders is in accord with Catholic 
tradition. Our Church has ever proclaimed the importance of liberty and 
freedom to all mankind and the preservation of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. It was Pope St. Gregory the Great who, as early as the sixth cen- 
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tury, stressed that “by nature all men are equal.” Indeed, the supreme 
contribution of our Church in the dark Middle Ages, when absolutism was 
the rule, was its militancy for the cause of human liberty. 


It is worthy of note that of the eight nations which did not dare to vote 
against the Declaration of Human Rights but abstained from voting thereon, 
six were of the Soviet bloc. This is understandable. Communism is the 
very antithesis of human freedom and liberty. It is godlessness. It has 
no respect for the individual. To the communist there is no God, and religion 
is but a delusion; man is a mere cosmic accident rather than a universal 
creation of God’s love. To them man is a beast and God is a myth. Com- 
munism has no morality except what is good for the state, and the state 
consists of a small group of diabolical, power-greedy, self-appointed har- 
bingers of evil. In the communist state there is no eternity, no reward or 
punishment, no free will, no truth, no compassion, no striving for divine per- 
fection. Every act of good will, of tolerance, of conciliation and mercy, 
of magnanimity, is utilized only to bring about the ruin of all who dare 
oppose. Violence is its tool and enslavement is its goal. 


Lofty as this Declaration of Human Rights is, it is only the first hurdle 
in the path of progress in man’s effort to solve the great and endless problem 
of human freedom. It will become meaningless unless implemented by prac- 
tical application. A proposed draft of a Covenant of Human Rights has 
already been made. This Covenant of Human Rights, when finally ratified 
by treaties between nations, will constitute tangible proof of definite progress. 
Let us pray for its ratification by all nations. 


As of this date, we have completed the first part of the projected three- 
part program of the International Bill of Rights. All efforts must now 
be directed to the drafting of the second and third parts of the program, 
the Covenant for Human Rights and the measures for its implementation. 


I have spoken on liberty and freedom. I hasten to stress that liberty and 
freedom do not mean license. There must be a limitation to all rights. 
Article 29 of the Declaration of Human Rights specifically provides for 
such a limitation. 


True liberty in a human society does not permit every man to do what 
he pleases. As our Holy Father told a Committee of our United States 
Congress studying conditions in Italy in 1947: “A just government recognizes 
that its own power is limited by the basic human liberties of those who are 
governed and it succeeds only when each one is ready for personal sacrifices 
in the interest of all.” Rights of one person always imply duties in others 
to respect those rights. As Father Walter Farrell, in his Companion to the 
Summa indicated, “Freedom is man’s badge of responsibility .. .” 


That definition of freedom and liberty is in accord with our own consti- 
tutional doctrines. Our Supreme Court has constantly stressed that our 
traditional freedoms exist only under law and not independent of it. That 
Court never accepted the principle that civil liberty means the removal of all 
restraints. The clear and present danger test of Mr. Justice Holmes in free 
speech cases is an excellent illustration. 

But American freedom must also be made more secure, and for many 
reasons. World events have hurled the United States into a position of world 
leadership. The hopes of enslaved humanity are centered on our democratic 
institutions and ideals. We must set an example of an efficient democracy 
in action. 

Throughout our existence as a nation we have demonstrated to the world 
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that people of various creeds and nationalities can work harmoniously. We 
have manifested to the world that no race, creed or group has a monopoly 
on genius. Each group that came to our shores brought its own particular 
genius, and though cultivated in the civilization and customs of their native 
land they found a way of working together and proving “the richness that 
is born of variety.” To be sure, we have not as yet reached perfection in 
the protection of civil rights of our own citizens, but we are making good 
progress. . 


For example, true American freedom would not countenance the bias that 
we of the Catholic faith have been subjected to. Books by Canon Stokes, 
Paul Blanshard, and their like, meetings such as those held recently in 
Washington by the P.O.A.U. (Protestants and Others United for Separation 
of Church and State), have in a spirit of bad taste and bigotry created 
much bitterness. An amendment which was intended to prevent the creation 
of an established church, and a phrase in a letter of Thomas Jefferson have 
been distorted to create, in the words of Mr. Justice Black in the famous 
McCollum case, a “wall between church and state which must be kept high 
and impregnable.” It may be that in some respects Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter’s quip that in relation with church and state “good fences make good 
neighbors,” is true, but not in all. If anything, the state and the church 
must not have any fence between them. Did not the framers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence invoke for the support of their declaration the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence? As the late Cardinal Gibbons, of blessed 
memory, said: “American Catholics rejoice in separation of Church and 
State and I can conceive no combination of circumstances likely to arise 
which would make a union desirable to either Church or State. We know 
the blessings of our arrangements; it gives us liberty and binds together 
priests and people in the union better than Church and State.” Yet the 
same churchman emphasized in a later sermon: “It is true, indeed, that 
we have no official union of church and state in this country, but we are 
not to infer from this fact that there is any antagonism between the civil 
and religious authorities nor does it imply any indifference to religious 
principles. Far from it. Church and state move in parallel lines.” 


It is elementary, of course, that freedom and respect for human rights 
cannot be preserved unless their significance, their meaning and their im- 
portance are inculcated in the minds and intellects of our people. Only 
through the process of education can we hope to reconstruct society, and 
it must be started with the child. Catholic educators are doing it when, 
in the words of Father Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., they plan the instruction 
of the child “with religion as the central concern of human existence.” 


It is most regrettable that nowhere in the preamble or the Declaration 
of Human Rights is there any reference to Divine Providence. History has 
proven that the human solidarity can only be brought about as a result 
of that charity and teaching which Christ taught and exemplified during 
his life on earth. The best worked-out form of government in the world 
cannot operate without the dynamic motivating force of the spirit. Democracy 
without a spiritual, religious content cannot ultimately become the effective 
force in world government. All concede that the world crisis of today has 
resulted from the failure of the spiritual and moral forces to match the 
rapid progress of the material, mechanical and technical. We must con- 
centrate on the education of the heart and soul. If religion is not permitted 
to participate in any peace plan, there will never be any peace. Mr. Donald 
J. Pierce, in the most recent issue of America, has referred to this age as 
one of public education. That is true, but something is wrong somewhere. 
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When our college student athletes can become so morally bankrupt as to 
gamble away, for material gain, their future, there is a glaring deteriora- 
tion in the tissues of our moral fibres. 


You as Catholic educators are providing the true answer to the present 
moral paralysis. That is why meetings of this sort are so important. Here 
you have the opportunity of interchanging the views and exploring the ways 
in which the general educational principles, as developed by Catholic educa- 
tors, can be made more successful and beneficial to those dependent upon it. 
If nothing else, Catholic education in this country has focused the attention 
of all on the importance of moral and spiritual instruction in our schools. 
In the words of His Excellency, Bishop Wright, of Worcester, you can do 
much to create “an aristocracy of the Soul.” 


The road ahead to freedom is going to be difficult and hard. Let me remind 
you, however, that even in our country, American freedom, as we know it 
now, was not attained too easily. When the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted, a substantial number of the thirteen original states had 
an established religion which denied many rights to those outside it. The 
basic civil liberties such as freedom of religion, freedom of speech and press, 
were not guaranteed by the Federal Constitution against the limitation by 
the state or Federal Government. Our Bill of Rights, which guaranteed 
against invasion of such rights by the Federal Government, is included in our 
first ten Amendments. Even when the Fourteenth Amendment was enacted, 
it was held in the Slaughterhouse cases, decided in 1873, that the privilege and 
immunities therein protected were only those which flowed from the National 
Constitution. Had this remained the law, there would have been no ground 
for the Society of Sisters to contest the Oregon School Bill, which fortunately 
was invalidated 52 years later in Pierce vs. Society of Sisters. It was not 
until the Gitlow decision in 1925 that it was definitely established as the law 
of our land that a State of our Union cannot by its act restrain or restrict 
our traditional civil liberties. I am happy to say that the language of Justice 
McReynolds in the Oregon Sisters case, that a State cannot interfere with 
the parents’ right in education, has not been challenged. The doctrine of 
that case is an important element of American freedom. 


I know that as a result of your deliberations at this convention you will go 
back to your schools and colleges better equipped to impart to your students 
those eternal truths which religion, as the central concern of human existence, 
teaches us. 


We are now going through a very trying period in the annals of mankind. 
Trying times try men’s souls. Let us then recall the words of St. Paul, “We 
glory in tribulation; knowing that tribulation workest patience; and patience, 
experience; and experience, hope.” With God’s help we shall meet the 
challenge of this day successfully. 
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SUMMARY OF THE 48TH ANNUAL NCEA CONVENTION 


REV. WILLIAM E. McMANUS 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In his cordial address of welcome, His Excellency, Bishop Hoban expressed 
the encouraging prediction that during this convention our “discussions and 
deliberations should advance the cause of good citizenship—the citizenship of 
earth and the citizenship of heaven.” We delegates have tried our best to make 
this prediction come true. 

To Monsignor Hochwalt’s courageous and challenging question, “Is it neces- 
sary for us to be so involved in the humdrum housekeeping of Christian life 
and Christian teaching that we lose our sense of perspective, spending all our 
time converting the converted, leaving the market place and the battle of 
dissenting voices to others less blessed and less endowed than are we?”—to 
this question we answer an emphatic “No.” Our activities here confirm this 
answer. 


At this convention routine business and discussion of transitory admin- 
istrative questions were kept at a minimum so that we delegates in company 
with the distinguished theologians, philosophers, jurists, legislators and 
educators who graced our program might probe deeply into the difficult and 
complicated issue of human rights and education. On the whole, this effort 
has been a rewarding experience, despite the fact that even after our careful 
attention to the learned wisdom in so many papers we were left somewhat 
confused about the educational implications of what we had heard. We will 
anxiously await publication of the convention proceedings which shall be in 
truth our encyclopedia of Catholic teaching on human rights. 


Although we occasionally heard the inevitable condemnation of the obviously 
wicked world about us, we more frequently were favored with papers and 
discussions which pleaded for unselfish and uncompromising cooperation with 
God’s grace as the only adequate means to burn into our very souls deep 
convictions about our God-given rights. Repeatedly we were advised that 
without these convictions, developed through prayer, sacrifice and study, 
we dare not attempt to persuade our neighbor in the market place of his 
God-given dignity and of his duties to God who is the Source of his rights. 


Several speakers described St. Paul as a learned and militant defender of 
human rights and we delegates were urged, as was St. Paul, to “go unto the 
city,” the sinful, corrupt, miserable city, and there to “preach Christ cruci- 
fied.” The crucifix is, as Mrs. Luce said, “the very symbol of the indignities 
that man can heap upon man” but it is also the sign of redemption, of the 
restoration of mankind to a state of dignity that is the foundation of human 
rights. We leave this convention better prepared to move into the secular 
world—not to condemn it righteously, but to save it religiously. 

A sound philosophy of human rights was presented competently by the key- 
note speakers at the general and departmental sessions. God, the Creator of 
mankind, has charged man with obligations which arise from his dignity as 
a human being, from his nature as a person with an immortal destiny, and 
from his membership in society with other men. These obligations constitute 
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the ensemble of man’s duties to God, to himself, to his fellowmen, to the 
State and to the community of States. That man might discharge these 
duties, he has been endowed with certain natural inalienable rights. Because 
he has these rights, he has freedom, freedom to worship God as God wants to 
be worshipped; freedom to search for the truth; freedom to express the truth; 
freedom to raise a family; freedom to control the education of his children; 
freedom to develop a truly democratic, political, economic and social order; 
freedom to associate in common cause with his neighbors; freedom to live 
where he wants, to work where he finds congenial employment—these freedoms 
and many more were associated with man’s basic rights to perform his duty 
towards God, self, neighbor and society. Freedom was spoken of not as a mere 
immunity from coercion by the State or by the majority in a given society; 
freedom was reverenced as power—power to be human in the exercise of 
inalienable rights. And that is true freedom. 


Men of the law—Congressman Eugene McCarthy, Mr. Stewart Lynch, and 
Attorney General Howard McGrath—presented scholarly papers, setting 
forth the principles of political philosophy, jurisprudence and case law which 
give legal sanction and protection to our human rights. We now understand 
more clearly the meaning and implications of “freedom under law.” We 
realize, too, that it probably will be impossible for the government of the 
United States to guarantee to all its citizens the free exercise of human 
rights as long as a large part of the population stubbornly refuses to admit 
that human rights have no color and have no racial background. To us 
educators is assigned the task of creating a climate of public opinion that 
will help government protect the human rights of all citizens. 


The major part of the program was presented by educators who, I must 
say, displayed extraordinary resourcefulness, ingenuity, and skill in their 
down-to-earth, eminently practical consideration of the convention theme. 
Catholic principles of human rights were applied over the whole range of 
the educational system—seminary, higher, secondary, and elementary; teacher- 
training, curriculum, textbooks, school administration; every phase of the 
Catholic educational process was examined in the light of our responsibility 
to teach pupils the full meaning of human rights. 


In the small sectional meetings, where there generally was little oratory and 
much discussion, the practical meaning of human rights was considered quite 
frankly in terms of the adage, “Practice what you preach!” For example, 
parents were invited to show how certain practices of school administration 
violate the rights of parents and pupils. In turn, parents were told that the 
school rarely can correct prejudices which children acquire from the bad 
example of their parents. Another example of this frank approach to our 
convention theme was the discussion of seminary discipline as it pertains to 
the fundamental rights of seminarians. 


Throughout the entire convention there was a spirit of wholesome humility, 
of regret for failures and of honest sorrow for mistakes. For the most part 
the convention was not an occasion for mutual admiration nor was it a forum 
for a display of erudition about lofty topics. During the days of the con- 
vention thousands of classroom teachers, supervisors, administrators and 
other school officials endeavored to reduce the high principles of human rights 
to teaching specifics for use in the Catholic collegiate, secondary and elemen- 
tary classroom. It was a working convention, and the product of our efforts, 
I trust, will be manifest in the improvement of our teaching of human rights 
in the classroom situation. 


Perhaps we may not have obtained all the information we so hopefully 
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planned to acquire during this convention. Perhaps the convention has raised 
more problems than it has solved. If that be true, the convention is a grand 
success, for as long as we have problems, we may be sure of a continued 
effort to improve our teaching of human rights. May we be spared from the 
influence of Catholic educators who think they have all the answers. 


In the long run the value of the convention will be measured in the in- 
spiration and encouragement it brought to the administrators and teachers 
who will persevere year after year in a tireless effort to give our pupils an 
education that never overlooks or disregards any human right of the child, 
his parents, or his neighbors. 


I am confident that with God’s help we of Catholic education will accept 
without reservation the mandate of Pope Pius XI, who said in his encyclical 
on the Christian Education of Youth: “In consequence of his high conception 
of the nature and gifts of man, the Catholic is necessarily the champion of 
true human rights and the defender of true human liberties.” 








MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Wednesday, March 28, 1951, 9:30 A.M. 


The first paper presented for discussion was on the Holy Father’s Humani 
Generis: Its Import for Professors and Directors of Seminaries. The paper 
was masterfully delivered and discussed by Rev. Philip J. Donnelly, S.J., of 
Weston College, Weston, Mass. Particular emphasis was placed on the 
problem of polygenism and evolution along with the clarifying notes and 
guides that the Holy Father has given to theologians in order to prevent 
the evils so manifest in “the new theology.” Discussion centered around the 
advisability of using texts alone or of using supplementary material. Many 
expressed approval of use of supplementary references and notes and one 
solution suggested was constant study by the professor to maintain a knowl- 
edge of current theology and then present it in his course as a skeleton to 
be filled in. In regard to those works apparently condemned by Humani 
Generis, it was felt that only professional theologians should use them. It 
was suggested that the Summa should be read in its entirety at least once 
in the course of theology. 


The second paper on the Menti Nostrae: Its Import for Professors and 
Directors of Seminaries was capably prepared and delivered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Justin J. McCarthy, S.T.L., of Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, 
N.J. The major portion of the discussion turned about the necessity of daily 
meditation to strengthen the priestly virtues. Cognizance was taken of the 
admonition of the Holy Father to train the seminarians in such a way that 
the problems of life would not be completely new for them upon ordination. 
Discussion brought out the importance of the young priest’s first appoint- 
ment and the value of prudent pastors during this vital period of transition. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, March 28, 1951, 2:00 P.M. 


The third paper on the Integration of Theological Courses and Spirituality 
was prepared and delivered by Very Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M., Rector, St. 
John’s Seminary, San Antonio, Tex. The need to present the entire theological 
course as an organized whole rather than in disjointed parts was emphasized 
—coordination between the spiritual director and the other members of the 
faculty along with the informal elaboration on spiritual matters as they 
developed in the lecture or text. In the discussion that followed exception 
was taken to the statement in the paper that it is better to teach a little 
well than to teach a lot or much not so well. In Sacred Scripture there could 
be some justification but many of the other subjects taught in the seminary 
seem to demand complete coverage. Sacred Scriptures are an integral part 
of the spiritual life and should become a permanent part of a priest’s 
existence. Seminarians should be more convinced that studies are not an 


obstacle to be hurdled but a means to acquire a spirituality as well as the - 
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necessary equipment to discharge their office. The liturgy is a great in- 
tegrating force for uniting study and spirituality. It was pointed out that 
studies are the ordinary means of student sanctification and that, whenever 
a point of spiritual value comes up in a course, it should be used informally. 

The fourth paper on Extracurricular Activities in the Seminary was pre- 
pared and delivered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph J. Schneider, S.T.D., Rector, 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. The need to consider the sem- 
inarian as one training for the priesthood at all times rather than to sup- 
plement the activity of those already trained was aptly presented by this 
paper. The legitimate use of hobbies and the development of supplementary 
activities was shown to be the best method of covering those fields of study 
that are not properly part of the seminary course. Discussion brought out 
the need of safeguards lest such activities lead to forming cliques, the value 
of extracurricular activities in showing more about the student’s social 
attitude than can be observed in the classroom, the various types of extra- 
curricular activities in which students in some seminaries are actually par- 
ticipating, and the advisability of limiting the number of activities for each 
individual lest he be bewildered by all the outside work. 


THIRD SESSION ‘ 
Thursday, March 29, 1951, 9:30 A.M. 


At this joint session of the Major and Minor Seminary Departments His 
Excellency, Bishop Hoban, welcomed the delegates and then read a paper 
in which he discussed the integration of principles to form seminarians 
to perfection. He expressed the belief that the current failure in interna- 
tional organizations is due to a lack of clear knowledge of man’s relations 
to God and that hence there is no clear view of man’s fundamental rights. 
The burden of teaching these clear, divinely founded truths rests principally 
upon priests and our problem is to teach this to the future priests. The priests 
of today must know these principles well and must be able to diagnose the ills 
of society. 

After Bishop Hoban’s address the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph J. Mullen, Rector of 
St. Mary’s Seminary in Cleveland, delivered a paper on “Teaching Human 
Rights to Seminarians,’’ which subject Monsignor called the greatest prob- 
lem in contemporary civilization. He spoke of the grave necessity of teaching 
these rights clearly, because in the past and even in the present, there are 
outstanding examples of men who have suffered and died in the defense of 
human rights. These men are symbols. Then Monsignor in a masterly ex- 
position took up the practical side of teaching human rights to seminarians 
by outlining the various courses and their interrelation whereby these rights 
may be taught and are so taught today. : 

After some discussion of the practical problems that may arise and fre- 
quently do in regard to teaching these rights to seminarians, Father Lau- 
bacher thanked Bishop Hoban and all other participants for their contribu- 
tions; and Father Charles Fehrenbach, in behalf of the Minor Seminary De- 
partment, thanked all for the privilege of uniting in this joint session. He 
expressed the hope that this practice would continue in the future and that 
there would be a steady spirit of cooperation between the Major and Minor 
Seminary Departments. 
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FOURTH SESSION 
Friday, March 30, 1951, 9:30 A.M. 


Father Laubacher called the meeting to order, and after the preliminary 
prayer, called upon the Resolutions Committee for their report. Monsignor 
Francis Schneider, in place of Father Clifford, Chairman, read the following 
resolutions, which were subsequently unanimously adopted by the assembly. 
(The third member of the committee was Father Marcellus Scheuer.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, now gloriously reigning, has in 
his paternal kindness recently issued two great and timely pronouncements 
which in a special manner pertained to the training of future priests and 
to the direction of seminary professors, we of the Major Seminary Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Educational Association resolved that our first 
and foremost duty is to offer our heartfelt and filial appreciation to His Holi- 
ness for these particular and inspiring directives to seminaries and seminary 
professors. 


Whereas the various papers delivered in the Major Seminary Department 
of the forty-eighth annual meeting of the NCEA have in an outstanding man- 
ner explafned and discussed these directives of the Holy Father, be it resolved 
that we, the members of the Resolutions Committee, in the name of the whole 
Major Seminary Department, offer the authors of these respective papers 
our sincere thanks and deep appreciation of their scholarship and devotion 
to the ideals of the Holy See. 


Whereas, lest these directives of the Holy See remain barren of their 
fruit, we, the members of the Major Seminary Department, are resolved to 
carry out in our respective seminaries most faithfully and loyally the lessons 
which have been so forcefully impressed upon us in this happy meeting of 
directors and professors of seminaries from the length and breadth of these 
United States. 


Whereas the meticulous preparation on the part of the officers of the Major 
Seminary Department has contributed greatly to the success of the present 
meeting, we, the members of the Major Seminary Department, offer them our 
heartfelt thanks and congratulations. 


Whereas His Excellency, the Most Reverend Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., 
Bishop of Cleveland, has not only been a most gracious host to the NCEA 
but has honored the Major Seminary Department in a particular way by 
addressing us in a most scholarly and practical fashion, and whereas the 
entire faculty of St. Mary’s Seminary in Cleveland has most cordially received 
us as their guests, be it resolved that the Major Seminary Department tender 
to His Excellency, Bishop Hoban, and to the Rector and Faculty of St. Mary’s 
Seminary our warmest thanks and profound appreciation for their sincere 
and wholehearted effort in our behalf. 


Father Laubacher then called upon Monsignor Murray for the report of the 
Nominations Committee. Monsignor Murray moved that the traditional policy 
of the department be followed, namely, that the officers be retained for another 
year. Monsignor Schneider moved that the secretary cast a ballot for the 
assembly to this effect; this motion was seconded by Father Marcellus and 
was unanimously voted in the affirmative. 


In the discussion of current problems that followed much consideration was 
given to the impact of the draft or UMT on seminarians, Pre-enrollment of 
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seminarians was considered the most important focal point in practice and 
it was urged that all candidates for the priesthood be pre-enrolled carefully. 
Candidates for the priesthood should apply for entrance to seminaries just 
as soon as possible and rectors of the respective seminaries should then 
issue a certificate or letter of pre-enrollment, in which it should be clearly 
indicated that the candidate is de facto following certain required courses, 
especially mentioning Latin. The standard recommendation is that the can- 
didate try to enter a minor seminary as soon as possible; otherwise the pre- 
enrollment should indicate clearly the courses that the student should follow 
and, the further back it extends, the more detailed it should be. 


If the candidate is attending a secular college, he will simply have to rely 
upon his local draft board. If a candidate is rejected finally by the sem- 
inary, he will automatically drop out and the seminary should notify the 
draft board of this fact. 


Acceleration was not recommended at all for seminaries, and in regard to 
summer vacations the only recommendation made was that no defense occu- 
pations be undertaken by seminarians because of bad public relations and 
because of the danger of being frozen in the occupation in event of an emer- 
gency. It was also recommended that candidates for the priesthood should 
not enroll in ROTC units in the colleges. 


Whether spiritual directors should form a private group or section was 
also considered. Various views and recommendations were discussed on this 
point from the floor and the general view was that a paper should always 
be selected on the topic of spiritual direction which would be read with all 
present because all are deeply interested and vitally concerned, but that the 
unity of the department should be maintained. 


The group looked with favor on the idea of joint papers for the Major and 
Minor Seminary Departments and recommended that the respective chairmen 
work on the suggestion, reported that the matter of “Negotiatio” in seminary 
bookstores does not come under the latest directive as long as any profits 
that might accrue are turned back into the seminary or its improvement, 
and heard detailed comment on psychiatric tests and their value in helping 
determine certain tendencies in seminary candidates. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
JAMES E. O’CONNELL, 


Secretary 








PAPERS 


THE ENCYCLICAL “HUMANI GENERIS”: 
ITS IMPORT FOR SEMINARY PROFESSORS 


REV. PHILIP J. DONNELLY, S.J., S.T.D. 
WESTON COLLEGE, WESTON, MASS. 


Any one who has read consistently the theological literature of the last 
decade cannot be unaware that in particular circles certain views and trends 
have become more and more predominant, and that these trends, if carried 
out to their logical conclusions, could inflict a serious wound on the integrity 
of Catholic life and dogma. This well grounded fear was voiced by the Holy 
Father as early as 1946 in allocutions to the delegates of two religious orders 
assembled in Rome for the election of a new general. In his address to the 
General Congregation of the Society of Jesus, the Holy Father exhorted 
Jesuits to push forward the frontiers of knowledge in every way possible, 
to confront peculiarly modern problems, and to solve them in a way adapted 
to the concrete needs of living men; on the other hand, he warned sternly 
that no one may undermine or attempt to change what is changeless. He 
noted the dangers of a so-called “new theology,” which, seeking to adapt 
itself unreasonably to the continual flux of temporal things, would always 
be in movement and would never reach definite conclusions; if this ideal of 
theology were to be adopted, the Holy Father asked, what would remain 
of the eternal truth of Catholic dogma, what would become of the unity and 
permanence of Catholic faith?’ 


In his allocution to the Dominican Fathers, the Pope commented on the 
prescription of canon law (1366, par. 2) that philosophy and theology must 
be taught according to the method, doctrine and principles of Saint Thomas. 
With his accustomed wisdom, he pointed out that this prescription should 
not be applied to questions which by the authority of the Holy See itself are 
left open to free discussion; much less does it apply to outmoded concepts of 
natural science or physics, in as much as these opinions have been rejected 
by certain conclusions of modern science; the Church favors these new dis- 
coveries and in no wise fears them. Rather, in insisting on the doctrine of 
Saint Thomas, the Church has in mind the unshakable foundations of the 
philosophia perennis and of theology. Here there is question of the founda- 
tions of our faith and of its unchangeable relation to human reason, which 
no adverse censure can ever undermine; the Church teaches that the scientific 
edifice of Saint Thomas in its fundamental principles is founded on the solid 
rock of Christian wisdom and hence rests securely on a foundation which is 
impregnable; it will remain eternally valid, it will always constitute an 
efficacious means of preserving the faith, and it will be capable of assimilating 
every true advance in philosophical or theological knowledge.” 


In March of the same year on the occasion of an International Congress of 
Philosophy, the Holy Father pointed out that a purely deterministic and ma- 
terialistic comprehension of being and of history contradicts elementary 


1AAS, XXXVIII (1946), 384 f. 
*Ibid., p. 387 f. 
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psychological, moral and historical truth, and can never advance the true 
well-being and peace of mankind. He likewise showed the dangers of exist- 
entialism as a philosophy of disaster, either because of its opposition to 
the intellect through an irrational pessimism, or because of its religious volun- 
tarism. By contrast, he maintained the stability of the philosophia perennis, 
which is neither a system of arbitrary voluntarism nor of unilateral intel- 
lectualism; rather, since it possesses God as the first cause and last end of 
all being, Christian philosophy combines into a satisfying synthesis a clear 
knowledge of the dependence of all things on God, and the strength of will 
which derives from total submission to God.* 


These reiterated warnings of the Holy Father did not succeed in stemming 
the tide of new and dangerous trends. On the contrary, the following year 
saw a stream of publications which in greater or less degree directly opposed 
the salutary directives of the Holy See, and started lively controversies. 


In those circumstances, the Church could not maintain silence, especially 
since fundamental truths of Catholic doctrine were openly questioned, namely, 
the gratuity of our supernatural destiny, the permanent validity of the con- 
cepts by which divine revelation is expressed and of the formulas whereby 
revealed truths are proposed by the Magisterium, the possibility of knowing 
and demonstrating the existence of God, the possibility of proving the divinity 
of Christ and the establishment of His Church through historical documents, 
the dogma of original sin as the personal deed of a single head of the human 
race, the concept of sin itself as an offense against God and consequently 
the doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction for sin, the value and permanence of 
Christian philosophy, and especially of the doctrine of Saint Thomas. These 
points are not peripheral, but either constitute or touch upon questions 
vitally affecting the very heart of Catholic dogma. 


The encyclical Humani Generis comes to grips with all of these complex 
problems. It is absurd to maintain, as some non-Catholic publications have 
asserted, that the encyclical was motivated by an anti-Protestant bias, or 
that it sprang from a quasi-mechanical need of certitude which is irreconcila- 
ble with the genuine interior spirit of religion. Humani Generis is a purely 
Catholic and domestic concern, which non-Catholics cannot evaluate properly, 
since they are either ignorant of, or reject a priori its very presuppositions. 
Pius XII acknowledges with joy that the great majority of professors in 
Catholic faculties or seminaries are in no wise tainted by the errors con- 
demned in Humani Generis; experience however shows that errors of this 
kind can spread insidiously. Hence it was the Pope’s intention to cut off 
the evil immediately, rather than be compelled to take harsh measures in the 
future. Similarly, Humani Generis is far from being a new Syllabus of 
modern errors, aS some have maintained. Had this been the Pope’s inten- 
tion, it would have contained a much longer catalogue of errors. Instead of 
listing every false opinion, the encyclical stresses fundamental attitudes, and 
makes use of derivative errors rather as illustrations. 


A quick glance over the erroneous opinions enumerated above indicates the 


%Jbid., p. 428 f. 

‘Cf. aerrher Zeitung, Oct. 1950; E elischer Pr dienst, Oct. 4, 1950; Erich Brock, “Zur 
Enzyklika ‘Humani Generis’ % Neue Schweizer, Rundschau, XVII (1950), 259-275. For out- 
was oo. articles on ‘the Encyclical, Cc. O. Vollert, S.J., Theological Studies, XII 
(1951), 3 R. Rouquette, S.J., Etudes, Sci.vit (1950), 108 ff.; J. Levie, S.J., Nouvelle revue 
cistasinas “LXxII (1950), 735. #.; Cc S.J. Gregorianum, XXXI (1950), 526 ff.; H. 
Rahner, S.J, Stimmen der Zeit, LXXVI P i980), 161 ff.; F. Cavallera, S.J., Bulletin de lit- 
térature ecclésiastique, LII (1951), 3 ff.; a a hw ag XXVI (1951), 36 ff.; Casto 
Fernandez, S.J., Montezuma, CX dsei.* h C. Fenton, American Ecclesiastical 
Review, CXXIV (1951), February and ae Oxxint (1950), September. 

5“Humani Generis,” AAS, XLII (1950), 577. 
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extreme improbability that they stem from a single root or from a com- 
pletely identical philosophical or theological outlook, as was the case in Pius 
X’s condemnation of modernism in the encyclical Pascendi Dominici Gregis. 
Actually, the Holy Father states explicitly that the authors of errors con- 
demned in Humani Generis are by no means always in mutual agreement.‘ 
Even the designation “new theology,” which Pius XII used in his allocution 
of 1946, finds no mention in this encyclical. Rather, Humani Generis lays 
stress on psychological factors which have given rise to error. Three are 
emphasized: (1) an inordinate desire for novelty, (2) the desire to be fully 
abreast with modern developments, and (3) an unsound tendency to minimize 
doctrinal differences with non-Catholics. 


It is nothing new to find an immoderate inclination for doctrinal novelty in 
the Church. The encyclical itself recalls that “rerum novarum cupidi” have 
never been wanting. The later epistles of Saint Paul are filled with warnings 
against those who would force the infant Church to a premature perfection 
by the introduction of a “gnosis” or a false mysticism. Similar attempts 
have been made in our day, and they are the more dangerous in as much as 
they take on an esoteric character and seek to withdraw men from the 
guidance of the Magisterium, above all when, as the encyclical indicates, they 
are spread abroad privately either through unauthorized multigraphed notes 
or lectures, or in closed circles. 


Of more import is the second contributing cause: the effort to keep in step 
with the advance of science in all fields. This effort in itself is far from being 
reprehensible. The Holy Father urges all professors in ecclesiastical institu- 
tions to extend, to the full limit of their ability and in every way possible, the 
frontiers of knowledge, and to ponder carefully new problems arising from 
modern civilization and the progress of science.’ He urges Catholic scholars to 
take into full consideration all firmly established discoveries of positive science. 
No one can be unaware that during the past few decades, especially in the 
natural sciences and also in the detailed study of the history of civilization, 
certain acquisitions have become definitive, which throw new light on funda- 
mental theology, exegesis and Christian philosophy. The almost innumerable 
allocutions and addresses of Pius XII place beyond all doubt that he would 
be the last person to separate Catholic scholars from such knowledge, or to 
forbid them to utilize it fully.* On the other hand, if only to give the appear- 
ance of being up to date, mere working hypotheses are treated as proven facts 
which demand an alteration of fundamental Catholic doctrine and belief, as 
some have demanded in connection with the theory of universal evolution, or 
if the utilization of modern historical or critical methods in the interpreta- 
tion of Sacred Scripture neglects or positively endangers its inspiration and 
inerrancy, here we have examples of a false striving for modernity, which is 
no more scientific than it is Catholic, and therefore deserves the energetic 
censure of the Magisterium. 

The third contributing cause of modern errors is the most perilous of all; 
the tendency to water down the Church’s dogmatic belief, so that new formu- 
lations of Catholic doctrine may serve as a basis for unity between Catholics 
and non-Catholics. Legitimate efforts to bring back non-Catholics to the true 
unity of Christ are welcomed by no one more warmly than by the Church; 
she knows that this is the heart’s desire of her Founder: that there may be 
one shepherd and one flock. The recently published decree of the Holy Office 
on the Oecumenical Movement greeted warmly the daily increasing longing, 


*Ibid., p. 565. 
Ibid., p. 578. 
SIbid., p. 572. 
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arising from the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, to restore the religious 
unity of all those who believe in the divinity of Christ. But it also recalled 
to mind that Catholic doctrine can never be permitted to suffer the slightest 
compromise in the laudable quest for unity; the results of any such compromise 
might indeed be union of a sort, but only, as the encyclical states baldly, a 
union unto ruin.’ Whoever, to provide non-Catholics with an easy path into 
the Church, would reduce the presence of Christ in the Eucharist to a vague 
symbolism, whoever would make of the dogma “Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus” 
a mere formula devoid of any specific meaning, whoever would adopt the view 
that any philosophy or outlook on culture and civilization could be reconciled 
with Catholic faith, whoever would strip Catholic dogmas of their accurate 
expression arrived at only after centuries of scholarly labor under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit and would prefer the indeterminate expressions of 
Scripture or of the Fathers to the voice of the living Magisterium, whoever 
would ascribe no permanent value to dogmatic definitions of ecumenical coun- 
cils but would rather reduce their stability to the changeableness of purely 
human concepts—such a person would undoubtedly tear away all the major 
barriers which keep non-Catholics from religious unity, but would himself 
run the risk of losing his own faith and of falling into the heresy of dogmatic 
relativism. 


Of all the errors condemned, Pius XII evidently considered dogmatic rela- 
tivism the most pernicious in itself and in its far-reaching effects. For it 
explicitly states that all human concepts are only approximations to truth. 
Truth itself can only be expressed by ever varying formulas which mutually 
complete each other, despite the fact that they partially contradict one an- 
other; inevitably with advance in knowledge, concepts and terms formerly 
considered stable are doomed to change and modification, if not to total decay. 
In this view the history of dogmas would be nothing else than a description 
of various formulations which Christian truth has assumed in the course of 
centuries because of radically altered outlooks; thus the most varied, and 
even mutually contradictory philosophical systems, for example, the philosophy 
of immanence, idealism, existentialism, etc., can and must contribute their 
mite toward a fuller comprehension of Christian truth, which can never be 
expressed in terms fully in accord with objective reality; therefore, according 
to the theory of dogmatic relativism, since no probative force can be attached 
to rational arguments for the existence of God and the foundations of faith, 
the function of a Catholic theologian is not to prove anything, but rather to 
point out the harmonious interrelation between Christian outlooks and the 
fulfillment of the deepest aspirations and the most urgent needs of our daily 
lives; only by such an appeal will men, aided by grace, adhere firmly to 
Catholicism. In these suppositions, it is clear that the divine origin of Chris- 
tian faith, Christ’s divinity, His miracles and resurrection, cannot be estab- 
lished on intelligible grounds, but must be accepted by a sort of pragmatic 
faith; it is likewise clear that these views substitute a purely arbitrary and 
subjective criterion for the acceptance of certain truths in place of the reason- 
able and objectively obligatory assent of dogmatic faith. Here there is ques- 
tion, not merely of theological terminology, which, the encyclical frankly 
admits,” has.not infrequently been changed and can still be perfected by 
greater precision, but rather of the very truth and objective content of Catho- 
lic dogma. Disparagement of scholastic terminology, however, which has 
been sanctioned authoritatively by the Church, is extremely dangerous; it can 
easily lead to a denigration of speculative theology in general, and thence 


Tbid., p. 565. 
J bid., p. 566. 
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pass over to an open depreciation of the Magisterium itself, which is looked 
upon as a stifling obstacle to all progress. The propositions enumerated 
above are all quoted from writings whose authors proceed from these prin- 
ciples. Obviously, the encyclical does not exaggerate when it exposes the 
corrosive nature of dogmatic relativism. 


A Catholic theologian, who has a correct idea of the Magisterium and pos- 
sesses not only an extensive knowledge of, but also a loyal faith in its doc- 
trinal definitions, will never share in these false principles. It is a striking 
fact, how seldom one finds even a mention of the Magisterium of the Church 
in authors responsible for these errors, Consequently, the encyclical insists 
energetically that the Magisterium constitutes for every Catholic theologian, 
no matter how learned or specialized he may be in positive theology, the 
proximate and universal norm in all matters of faith and morals.” In this 
connection, the Pope stresses with some detail the obligatory force of papal 
encyclicals; they are utterances of the ordinary Magisterium of the Church, 
and, as such, demand the internal assent of Catholics, even though in them 
the Pope may not be exercising his highest prerogative of infallibility. More- 
over, encyclicals ordinarily propose truths, which on other grounds already 
pertain to Catholic doctrine. However, when the Pope gives a definitive de- 
cision on matters heretofore disputed among Catholics, it is clearly his inten- 
tion that theologians are no longer free to discuss these questions, much less 
to oppose the authoritative statement of the Holy See.” 

Some representatives of the new trend had espoused the view that in con- 
troverted matters, theologians must return to ancient sources, and even 
interpret and evaluate more recent positions of the Holy See in the light of 
these older documents. In this regard, the encyclical insists on the necessity 
of studying Christian sources of antiquity; it states explicitly the fruit of 
experience that speculative theology inevitably becomes stereotyped in form 
and sterile in its influence on hfe, unless it is constantly rejuvenated and 
inspired by contact with Scripture and the Fathers. But, the Pope warns, 
neither speculative nor positive theology must ever be reduced to the level 
of a purely scientific and historical study of sources. For, by the express 
will of God, the ancient sources of faith are subordinated to the living 
Magisterium of His Church, and when the sources themselves are indistinct 
or vague, they must be authoritatively clarified and interpreted by the Magis- 
terium. Moreover, this function belongs to the Magisterium exclusively, and 
is not communicated to the faithful or even to the most learned theologians.” 
This strong statement of the Holy See does not imply the slightest disparage- 
ment of positive theology; rather the Church fosters it, as we have seen, 
precisely to prevent stagnation in speculative theology. But it is not an inde- 
pendent science; there can be no question of a divorce between faith and 
positive theology. The Magisterium reserves to itself by divine right the 
final decision on positive data based on dogmatic tradition. This final de- 
cision in matters of faith and morals surpasses the scope of theology as a 
science. 

A remarkable verification of these principles lies before our eyes in the 
question of the Assumption. In 1939, Pope Pius XII appointed a commission 
of theologians to investigate thoroughly all the positive data. Not only this 
commission, but all theologians possessed complete freedom to express their 
views on the positive documents. The flow of scholarly monographs and arti- 
cles from that date until the solemn definition of the Assumption on every 


“Jbid., p. 567. 
2 bid., p. 568. 
BIbid., p. 569. 
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conceivable aspect of the question are a solid tribute to the competence of 
modern Catholic scholarship in positive theology. But this almost incredible 
output of positive scholarship was by no means the main or decisive factor 
leading to the solemn definition; this is rather to be found uniquely in the 
“singularis Catholicorum Antistitum et fidelium conspiratio” stressed in the 
Bull Munificentissimus Deus. This position will be understood only by those 
who are convinced that the Magisterium discharges its primary function “non 
industria mere humana, sed praesidio Spiritus Sancti,” and therefore can 
never fall into error in its dogmatic definitions of revealed truth. Here is 
the ultimate reason why positive theology and the scientific method of his- 
torical research can never be placed on the same level of equality. 


A certain depreciation of the Magisterium has also manifested itself in 
some tendencies of modern exegesis and biblical research. The Church, in 
Trent, the Vatican, and in the encyclicals of modern Popes from Leo XIII 
to Pius XII, has clearly laid down her principles of interpreting Scripture. 
As a result, Catholic biblical scholarship during the past fifty years, based on 
these principles and unimpeded by the obstacles confronting non-Catholic 
scholars, has made enormous strides, which have been universally recognized. 
Pius XII in his encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu authoritatively set forth the 
significance of the literal sense and of the so-called spiritual sense for biblical 
exegesis.‘ As a result of this clear teaching of the Holy See, no one has 
the right, as not a few theologians (for the most part, not trained exegetes) 
have done, to uphold the allegorical exegesis of Origen and the Alexandrinian 
school as the unique solution to difficulties, which are claimed to arise 
only from excessive adherence to the literal sense. It is quite understandable 
that large groups of Catholic scholars should be dissatisfied with the almost 
exclusively historico-philological methods, as practiced until recently even 
by Catholic exegetes, and that they should strive for a more spiritual and 
mystical exegesis. Allegory, however is not to be identified with the genuine 
spiritual sense, but rather, in most cases, it is an affected mannerism. The 
“spirit” of Holy Scripture is its religious content, its dogmatic and moral 
teachings, its warm invitation to prayer and the praise of God, its lessons 
taught through the history of God’s plan of salvation. No one has insisted 
more on the need of spiritual exegesis in this sense than Pius XII.” Today 
in the Church, as the biblical movements and associations in so many coun- 
tries testify, Holy Scripture is by no means an entombed book whose resur- 
rection can be effected only by a widespread adoption of allegorical exegesis. 
If Catholic exegetes make full use of the rich treasures stored up in our long 
tradition and combine the less developed methods expressed with so much 
spiritual unction by the Fathers of the Church with the enormously broad- 
ened field of present-day knowledge acquired by rigorous adherence to scien- 
tific methods, no one can complain that our presentation of Holy Scripture 
contains nothing which elevates the spirit and fosters interior life. On the 
other hand, serious difficulties will always remain from the very nature of the 
immense scope of biblical studies. To say the least, it is naive to assert con- 
fidently that the adoption of symbolic exegesis would dissipate all difficulties 
which arise from a too slavish adherence to the literal sense. It is quite 
reasonable that Origen, in accord with the scientific imperfections of his age, 
should attempt to solve difficulties by the allegorical method; this was the 
common procedure among non-Christians in the interpretation of profane 
literature, and hence was recognized as a justifiable method of solving Scrip- 
tural difficulties; it was obviously a useful apologetic tool, and could fre- 
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quently serve as a strong ad hominem argument, based on universally ac- 
cepted norms of literary interpretation. Today, however, it would be an 
unconscionable archaism. No modern biblical scholar would tolerate an alle- 
gorical exegesis to explain away very real historical, archaeological, chron- 
ological or religious difficulties, unless it were incontestably evident that the 
Sacred Writer himself is obviously writing allegorically, an occurrence rarely 
to be found, in the Old Testament. 


Most of these aberrations in various fields of theology are founded on 
doubts concerning the intrinsic validity and power of human knowledge to 
acquire a correct comprehension and penetration of religious truths. In the 
unceasing task of “fides quaerens intellectum,” the Pope emphasizes that, in 
addition to its native capacities, the intellect needs the instruction of a sound 
philosophy, which guarantees the certainty and stability of human knowledge 
and the fundamental principles of metaphysics centered in the principles of 
causality, finality and sufficient reason. This essential need is supplied by 
the philosophia perennis, which has received the authoritative approval of the 
Church; it is the fruitful heritage of centuries; above all its basic principles 
and presuppositions have been tested by the Magisterium in the light of 
divine revelation. 


Whoever is familiar with papal utterances on philosophy since Leo XIII 
will find no cause for surprise either in what Pius XII affirms or in what 
he omits. It is significant that he avoids completely the term “scholastic” 
philosophy; it is his explicit intention not to bind Catholic philosophers to 
any particular school or system within the “philosophia in Ecclesia agnita 
et recepta.”” When he demands that future priests be trained according to 
the method, doctrine and principles of Saint Thomas Aquinas, he confines 
himself literally to the prescription of canon law in canon 1366, par. 2, and 
does not change in the slightest degree the interpretation of this canon given 
by his predecessors and previously by himself. Therefore no one is entitled 
to exploit this encyclical as if it imposed an obligation to embrace exclusively 
one particular method or system of interpreting the doctrine of Saint Thomas. 
It is far from the Pope’s intention to force on Catholic philosophers a rigid 
and unpalatable formulation of philosophic thought, for he insists on complete 
freedom in all questions not directly or indirectly touching upon faith and 
morals. Thereby, a wide field in cosmology, psychology and epistemology lies 
open to indefinite progress from the influence of new discoveries in the natural 
sciences. Even in the matter of fundamental principles closely connected with 
faith, the Pope allows for great improvement by a finer precision of terminol- 
ogy, the exclusion of inept methods, and the cautious inclusion of soundly 
tested elements derived from any true advance in human knowledge.” 


But the encyclical does set up a high wall of division between Christian 
philosophy and all philosophical systems which reject unchangeable principles 
as the ultimate norms of truth and error, of good and evil. The human 
spirit cannot without incalculable harm be forever substituting modern 
philosophical fads for what it has once legitimately established as permanently 
valid truth. Hence, the Pope enjoins a sound conservatism combined with 
constant efforts toward scientific and organic progress; he welcomes all worth- 
while contributions for the solid development of philosophy, but rejects vigor- 
ously anything which would undermine or imperil the rights of human reason. 
He designates as destructive the philosophy of immanence, idealism, historical 
or dialectical materialism and existentialism, whether the last be atheistic or 


Cf, Benedict XV, AAS, VI (1916), 157; Enchirid. Cler., n. 929; Pius = AAS, XV (1923), 
323 ff. Pius XII, AAS, XXXI (1939), 246 ff., AAS, XXXViII- (1946), 386 ff 
MAAS, XLII (1950), 572. 
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founded on the denial of the validity of metaphysical principles. In other 
words, every system is definitively rejected which maintains that objective 
reality can only be grasped by a synthesis of dissimilar concepts which mu- 
tually complement each other, although in part they are mutually contra- 
dictory. 

The encyclical also defends the philosophy of Saint Thomas against the 
charge of an exclusive intellectualism, to the complete neglect of the will and 
emotions. It shows that Christian philosophy has always insisted on the 
paramount importance of right moral dispositions for the acceptance of 
religious truth; the Pope cites the doctrine of Saint Thomas,” that the intel- 
lect is enabled to perceive higher goods of the moral order, whether natural 
or supernatural, in as much as it experiences a certain connatural affinity 
for such goods. It is evident how much an obscure knowledge of this kind 
helps the intellect to arrive at sound moral conclusions. Nevertheless, the 
Pope insists, it is one thing to acknowledge the effectiveness of right disposi- 
tions of the will in aiding the intellect to attain greater certainty and firm- 
ness in moral matters, and quite another thing to maintain with certain modern 
innovators that the will and emotions themselves have a power of discernment 
of truth to which the intellect itself must be subordinated.” This overemphasis 
on the affective side of man would endanger a number of truths closely con- 
nected with revelation; it is largely responsible for the error that human 
reason cannot prove God’s existence, and therefore, that knowledge of God 
is only possible through the decisive influence of the will aided by grace; in 
this view, the fundamental truths of Christianity cannot be proposed as 
objective facts commanding intellectual assent, but rather as an harmonious 
synthesis of values which fulfill all of man’s subjective aspirations; Chris- 
tianity, then, is not a faith firmly grounded in reasonable motives of belief, 
but should be proposed as an option, which must be rejected or accepted in 
its entirety, accordingly as it fulfills subjective needs. These views, which 
recur more than once in the representatives of the “new theology” are not 
new; ultimately they stem from the idealism of Kant, and in varying forms 
have already been condemned by the Church, particularly in the Vatican 
Council and in the encyclical Pascendi of Pius X. Carried out to their logical 
conclusions, these premises would destroy Catholic faith and morals; they 
would present Christianity finally as only one of the many forms in which 
the religious aspirations of men might seek fulfillment. The preservation of 
a genuine Christian philosophy which is based solidly on the objective and 
permanent validity of metaphysical principles, and affirms the possibility of 
transcendental knowledge, albeit analogical, is a vital concern of Catholic 
faith. Pius XII deserves our gratitude, then, for upholding the rights of 
human reason so firmly and uncompromisingly. 


In the final section, the encyclical deals with the relation of Christian doc- 
trine to natural and historical science. In his introductory paragraphs, the 
Pope had mentioned briefly the extraordinary influence of evolutionary ideas 
on modern thought, to such an extent that many have embraced a thoroughly 
monistic or pantheistic philosophy. Such views are obviously heretical. 
Nevertheless, evolutionary doctrines are especially attractive to synthetic 
minds; hence there have not been wanting Catholic scholars, who have tried 
to synthesize all grades of being, including matter, spirit, and the super- 
natural, into an organic unity; the concept of a pure spirit, they say, is not 
philosophically viable; we do not know what matter is, or how it differs 
from spirit, if indeed it differs at all; in everything, they conclude, there 


18]J-IT, q.1, a.4, ad 3; q. 45, a.2, c. 
AAS, XLII (1950), 574 ff. 
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is matter joined with spirit, and spirit joined with matter; the process of 
evolution brings the spiritual element constantly into prominence; thus, after 
ever more perfect degrees of consciousness, the final stage of self-conscious- 
ness (the nodsphere) is reached in man, who is still striving to the highest 
degree of spiritualization in the so-called theosphere. Therefore, these writers 
are convinced, the old antinomy between matter and spirit is resolved into 
a higher synthetic unity, and the transformation of the “all” is carried out 
according to a single universally operative formula and principle of evolution. 


Many have been amazed, and not without warrant, at the unfounded bold- 
ness of this evolutionary construction which has been actually published by 
Catholics, and ask how scholars who have been instructed in philosophy and 
theology could dedicate themselves so confidently to such a subjective theory. 
The encyclical disposes of this extreme view trenchantly, by simply stating 
that it is erroneous to affirm that there is no real distinction between matter 
and spirit,” and that, since evolution has by no means been proved even 
within the limits which natural sciences can observe, one who would extend it 
to the entire universe of being is sadly lacking in discretion.” 


With these salutary remarks on universal evolution, the encyclical takes up 
the question of man’s origin. It teaches first that the strict creation of the 
human soul is of Catholic faith. The Pope then reiterates his teaching to the 
Papal Academy of Sciences in 1941, that the origin of man’s body from pre- 
existing living matter has by no means been certainly proved by any scientific 
discoveries up to the present, or by any legitimate deductions from these dis- 
coveries. The Holy Father allows freedom of discussion on this point, 
with the following limitations: (1) this freedom applies to professional 
discussions of theologians and scientists (therefore, not to popular lecturers 
and writers, or preachers); (2) these discussions must be carried out seri- 
ously, temperately and without exaggeration; (3) finally, all must be ready 
to submit their opinions to the final judgment of the Church. Hence, Catholic 
scholars should no longer speak, as not a few have done in recent years, 
as if the evolution of man’s body were a proved scientific fact, nor as if the 
sources of revelation contained nothing which would advise temperance and 
prudence.” Because of the growing opposition among biologists and psy- 
chologists to the application of evolution to man,” it is eminently reasonable 
that the Holy Father should enjoin prudent restraint, the more so, since 
the exegetical and patristic aspects of the problem have not been fully 
clarified. 


On the other hand, the encyclical is more definitive on the question of 
polygenism which is so closely connected with the problem of evolution. To 
the older, materialistic advocates of evolution, it was an axiom that the 
origin of man’s body from animal life took place not in a single individual, 
but in many individuals, at different times and in different places, i. e., 
wherever the necessary material conditions were fulfilled; from this they 
concluded that the present human race comes from widely differing stocks, 
and possesses no unity of species. The great somatic differences observed 
in fossils seemed to favor this view. Today, however, it is accepted as certain 
that the existing human race (homo sapiens) differs from prehistoric man, 
not specifically, but only by accidental racial differentiations. Furthermore, 
the process of evolution is no longer explained by purely mechanical or 
deterministic theories, but by the theory of “mutations.” But the mutation 






I bid., p. 570. 
7%bid., p. 562. 
2Ibid., p. 576. 
Cf. R. Portmann, Biologische Fragmente zu einer Lehre vom Menschen, (Basel, 1944). 
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theory is a process which rarely occurs, especially in higher forms of life, 
and even then cannot be predicted or controlled by any known laws. For 
these reasons, the great majority of modern scientists including also non- 
Catholics reject polygenism. The encyclical, however, deals with this matter 
from the viewpoint of Catholic dogma. Sacred Scripture, especially Rom. 5, 
12-21, and the Council of Trent (Denz. 787-90), sees in Adam a definite indi- 
vidual, even as the new Adam. Christ, is also a single definite person; this 
individual Adam committed a personal sin which was transmitted by him 
as the father of all existing men to his posterity. This doctrine is qualified 
as de fide saltem formaliter implicite by the vast majority of theologians; 
only a few give the lesser note proxima fidei.™ 


In the supposition, then, that modern men are derived from multiple original 
ancestors, original sin must be ascribed to each single one of these original 
ancestors, or else it must be explained, not as the personal actual sin of a 
unique and common ancestor, and hence must be watered down to an innate 
evil inclination in men, arising from their composite nature, to disobey the 
law of God. Therefore, the encyclical condemns the opinions, either that 
after Adam there existed on this earth men who did not proceed from him 
through natural generation or that Adam signifies a multitude of first par- 
ents; for it is in no wise clear how these opinions can be brought into har- 
mony with revelation or with the dogmatic definition of Trent on original sin.” 
The encyclical does not deal with polygenism from the viewpoint of natural 
science; it satisfies itself with rejecting two recently attempted explana- 
tions of original sin based on a certain theory of polygenism as irreconcilable 
with dogma. Whether there might be forms of polygenism which could be 
harmonized with the dogma of original sin is not mentioned; the Church 
has no reason to even consider such a possibility. It is enough for her to 
set down clearly the dogma of original sin, and then to leave it to scientists 
to investigate whether new theories of polygenism may be found which would 
not contradict dogmatic truth. Actually this problem has no urgency, since 
scientists no longer propose polygenism seriously as probable. 


The final paragraphs of the encyclical deal with the relation between 
exegesis and historical science. At the time of Leo the XIII, the major diffi- 
culties against the inerrancy of Scripture were drawn from the natural 
sciences. Today it is rather historical research which throws up a miscellany 
of new questions and gives rise to difficult problems. The last fifty years, 
through excavations and the deciphering of ancient languages, have opened 
up the world of the ancient East, and we now possess a considerable num- 
ber of varied texts in prose and poetry dealing with history, religion and 
law, which cast a much stronger light on the life and thought of Israel than 
was possessed in the recent past, and at the same time bring up difficulties 
of exegesis, that can only be answered with extreme difficulty if at all with 
present means now at our disposal. In his encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu 
Pius XII took notice of this situation as an incentive for patient and earnest 
study; it is no cause for discouragement, since all sciences have their natural 
secrets and mysteries; rather the Catholic exegete should leave no stone 
unturned until he has aided toward a positive solution of these new difficul- 
ties.* In the same vein, the Biblical Commission gave a reply more recently 
to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, particularly with regard to the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis. Against the reiterated view that these chapters 
are not historical, but contain only legendary folklore, the Biblical Com- 


4Cf. H. Lennerz, S.J., Gregorianum, XXIX (1948), 417-434. 
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mission answered that these chapters are a truly historical account, although 
not according to the norms of modern or classical historical method. Rather, 
in a simple manner accommodated to primitive peoples, the basic truths 
which are the foundation of the entire plan of Redemption are exposed, in 
particular, the popular account of man’s origin and of the election of the 
chosen people. In order to clarify the difficult questions of Genesis, the 
Biblical Commission urged the collaboration of scholars in all the fields 
whence the difficulties have arisen, and that the entire pertinent field of 
paleontology, history, epigraphy and literature be investigated jointly and 
impartially. This letter of the Biblical Commission and its directives applied 
to scientists and research scholars, not to the great public indiscriminately; 
it by no means intended to open the door wide to unrestrained freedom of 
exegesis. Nevertheless, its intent was misunderstood by not a few, and it was 
accepted by them as a magna charta authorizing the dissemination of the 
most venturesome opinions. Against this interpretation of the letter of the 
Biblical Commission, Humani Generis sets forth a serious warning; it repeats 
the directives of the Biblical Commission almost word for word, and then 
adds that, if the author of Genesis made use of extraneous literary sources, 
as may be granted, nevertheless, his choice was made under the direct 
influence of divine inspiration and therefore was immune from all error. The 
folk-narratives as they may have been utilized in Scripture, should not be 
reduced to the same plane as the mythological writings of the Ancient East; 
the latter proceed from unrestrained imagination, and show none of that 
concern for simplicity and truth, which is so characteristic of the Old 
Testament.” 


The encyclical Humani Generis was occasioned by concrete historical cir- 
cumstances of our day; it is then of supreme importance for contemporary 
theologians and philosophers. Nevertheless, it will be lastingly significant 
because of the positive doctrine and definite stands it assumes on the fol- 
lowing points: its clear and precise utterances on the ordinary Magisterium 
of the Church, the obligatory character of papal encyclicals, particularly in 
matters previously controverted, the role of positive and speculative theology 
in relation to the deposit of faith entrusted to the Church; no less significant 
are the statements on the relation of philosophy to Catholic doctrine, on the 
fundamental principles which must be found in any Christian philosophy, 
and on the relation of the Church to extraneous philosophical systems and 
trends. 


It remains the task of Catholic philosophers and theologians to integrate 
organically the principles and directives of this encyclical into the scientific 
structure of their teaching and writing. Above all, theology will be im- 
measurably enriched and enlightened by the new encyclical. As so often 
in the life of the Church, we have here another instance that God has made 
use of dangerous errors which threatened the very foundations of Catholic 
doctrine, in order that truth might shine forth more brilliantly than ever 
before. 


The importance of the encyclical for professors in seminaries seems evi- 
dent. The following practical considerations may, however, be of some help 
in making the teachings of the encyclical more effective. 

1. Theologians should never lose sight of the fact that theology differs 
from every other science in this, that its object is not found in human 
experience, but is received through revelation to be preserved inviolate. The 
Church alone is the unique authentic custodian of revelation. Therefore, 
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unlike scholars in other fields, the theologian has no right whatsoever to 
indulge his native genius or natural propensities without restraint; he may 
never elaborate in his own mind, much less propose or espouse doctrines 
which differ from the “sensus Ecclesiae,” no matter how beautiful or how 
useful and salutary, such doctrines may appear to him personally. In a word, 
he has no mandate to teach in his own name, but only in the name of the 
Church and under her constant guidance these truths which she proposes as 
necessary or useful for salvation. 


2. The knowledge of revelation required of a theologian is not the work 
of children or the work of one day, but requires protracted study of intricate 
problems and the aid of Scripture, patrology, history, conciliar theology, 
scholastic theology and liturgy. It would be the height of presumption for 
one who has neglected this long and arduous preparation to feel himself 
called upon to construct new systems in which the very notion of dogma, 
revelation, inspiration, original sin, divine knowledge would assume a new 
character and an interpretation hitherto unknown, without any foundation 
in Scripture or tradition. This would be neither scientific nor orthodox. 


8. Above all others, the theologian should manifest the greatest docility 
in thinking with the Church, because of his double responsibility, to the 
Magisterium itself, and to the faithful. He must not only adhere completely 
to defined dogmas, but also in the words of Pius IX, which have unfortunately 
been so flagrantly neglected by some Catholic theologians of recent years, 
he must assent to “tum decisionibus quae ad doctrinam pertinentes a Pon- 
tificiis Congregationibus proferuntur, tum iis doctrinae capitibus quae com- 
muni et constanti catholicorum consensu retinentur ut theologicae veritates et 
conclusiones ita certae, ut opiniones eisdem doctrinae capitibus adversae, 
quamquam haereticae dici nequeant, tamen aliam theologicam mereantur 
censuram.” (Denz. 1684) 


4. The theologian should preserve himself carefully from that depreciation 
of scholasticism and its method, which is one of the main causes of recent 
errors. With this depreciation, there is a concomitant though unexpressed 
disaffection for the doctrine of Saint Thomas, and the tendency to substitute 
for him more recent writers, some of whom are ignorant of theology and 
are not even Catholics. Pretexts are offered for this unwarrantable attitude, 
namely the necessity of guarding against rationalism in theology; but it is 
preposterous to banish reason and metaphysics from theology on such flimsy 
grounds, and to substitute psychological and phenomenological approaches 
as being more suited to modern minds. If seminarians were never to hear 
precise definitions and scientific proofs, or were given the impression that 
they constitute an outmoded routine still enforced, there would be grave 
danger to the integrity of the faith and the likelihood of a double training, 
one public, authorized, and despised; the other furtive and secret, to be 
nourished, not by approved texts, but by private notes and manuscripts or 
secret meetings; this would be to transgress all sound norms of training 
and obedience. 


5. Security and solidity are not enough for a Catholic theologian in our 
day especially. As the Holy Father insists in Humani Generis, he has an 
obligation to know and to penetrate the roots of modern errors for three 
reasons: diseases cannot be cured unless they are correctly diagnosed; fre- 
quently in erroneous doctrine there is a precious element of truth; finally 
serious evaluation of modern errors not infrequently leads to a deeper pene- 
tration of truth and of the harmony between various dogmas. 


6. Not only professors of theology, but also administrators of seminaries 
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have a serious obligation in carrying out the directives of Humani Generis. 
The latter must see that theologians have the absolutely necessary tools for 
their work in a library equipped with all standard sources, and with a wide 
variety of modern periodical literature; even more important is their duty to 
provide ample time for research, by not burdening professors capable of 
scientific research and scholarly writing with an excessive number of classes 
or with external apostolic ministries. Both Pius XI and Pius XII have 
made it clear that there is no apostolic ministry more important in our day 
than scientific work in the sacred sciences. Only recently was this idea 
insisted upon energetically in the Instruction of the Biblical Commission on 
the Teaching of Scripture in Seminaries and Colleges. We are coming to 
maturity theologically in the United States. When the whole world is look- 
ing to our leadership in military and economic matters, we should feel a 
deep responsibility to undertake a similar leadership in things of the spirit. 


With regard to professors of philosophy and their method of teaching, 
the following means of implementing the doctrine of Humani Generis may 
prove helpful. 


1. In recent years the critical problem has been considered by many to 
be the most important question of modern philosophy. It must be seriously 
considered in our seminary courses. But there is a danger lest it take on 
an exaggerated importance by allowing it to intrude itself into almost every 
problem, thus giving the false impression that everything else depends on 
it and creating the danger that other questions of equal or greater moment 
be passed over briefly or neglected. 


2. Great care should be taken not to deal with theological questions such 
as the act of faith, the Incarnation and Redemption, grace and the super- 
natural order, in philosophy. The proper function of our seminary course is 
indeed to demonstrate the natural truths of religion which will later serve to 
penetrate more deeply the mysteries of faith. There is no danger that the 
study of philosophy kept within its proper limits will dry up the well of 
devotion for the Gospel; rather, the opposite method of bringing in theological 
questions can only cause confusion. Beyond the proper limits of philosophy, 
the professor should confine himself to pointing out natural deficiencies of 
human knowledge, and to note how useful and necessary is the influence of 
revealed truth in philosophical research. 


8. Professors of philosophy must be extremely careful to communicate 
their science in gradual doses. The common elements of philosophical doc- 
trine must be thoroughly mastered before the student is allowed to tackle 
abstruse problems. Otherwise we shall be sowing the seeds of future errors, 
in permitting students to think they have a grasp of recondite problems, 
when they are not schooled in the very fundamental principles of metaphysics. 
It is the professor’s primary duty to instill traditional and approved doctrine 
and to engender a love for it. To this end, he must be extremely watchful 
lest he propose matter or solutions of problems of which he himself is not 
completely master. In his own private research he will have many questions 
not completely solved; to propose these to his class in their imperfect resolu- 
tion could do irreparable harm. 


4, Professors should not eagerly turn to so-called practical applications, 
nor should they strive to present their matter in a way adapted to the 
instruction of the laity in popular lectures, They should be convinced from 
the outset that the austere and technical method of imparting truly scientific 
knowledge will lead the students themselves to make many more practical 
and lasting applications than they would be capable of making with only a 
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superficial and popular knowledge. We need to be convinced in this country 
far more than we have been, that deep and firmly radicated technical knowl- 
edge in all fields is much more “practical” than mechanical methods of im- 
parting pure techniques. Therefore the scholastic method must be rigorously 
preserved in exposing questions, in proofs, and in disputations. This rigorous 
training alone can insure the ability to penetrate and solve the intricate 
religious problems of our day; to contemn it is the surest indication of a 


shallow and narrow mind. 












THE EXHORTATION TO THE CLERGY OF POPE PIUS XII: 
ITS IMPORT FOR PROFESSORS AND DIRECTORS OF SEMINARIES 


RT. REV. MSGR. JUSTIN J. McCARTHY, S.T.L. 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SEMINARY, DARLINGTON, N.J. 


On September 28, 1950, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, published His 
fervent exhortation to the clergy of the entire world On the Development of 
Holiness in Priestly Life. Consecrated to the love and service 6f Christ, every 
bishop and priest should give serious attention to the teaching of the Vicar 
of Christ, who “expects the most fruitful results’* from this appeal for 
priestly sanctity. 

In a particular way, those of us engaged in forming the spirit of Christ 
in seminarians are vitally interested in this apostolic exhortation. Accord- 
ingly, the subject assigned for this occasion is: “The Exhortation to the 
Clergy of Pope Pius XII: Its Import for Professors and Directors of Sem- 
inaries.” 

First, we shall give a brief summary of Menti Nostrae, as the exhortation 
is now commonly known. 


Second, we shall consider its particular significance in the training of 
seminarians. 


In His introduction, the Holy Father exhorts all the clergy “to attain that 
sanctity of life without which their ministry cannot be fruitful.’ 


In part I of the exhortation, he explains what is meant by sanctity in the 
priesthood. Called to perfection by the very nature of the sacred ministry 
confided to them, priests should be diligent in cultivating an intimate union 
with Jesus. Mindful of the example of the Master, priests should be eager 
to develop the virtues of humility, obedience, chastity and the spirit of 
poverty. 


Confidently relying on the grace granted to them, especially in the offering 
of Mass, priests should te victims with Jesus, a disposition manifested by 
their assiduous fidelity to prayer and devotion to duty. 

Since prayer is so necessary in the priestly life, the Holy Father emphasizes 
the sanctifying influence of the Divine Office and the other exercises of 
piety, viz.: daily mental prayer, vocal prayers, devotion to Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament, to the Blessed Mother, the examination of conscience, the 
worthy and frequent reception of the Sacrament of Penance, spiritual direc- 
tion and retreats. 


In part II, the Holy Father discusses the holiness of the sacred ministry 
itself. In his exercise of pastoral charity, “the priest must remember that 
the closer he is united to Christ and guided in his activities by the spirit of 
Christ, the more fruitful his ministry will be,’* and the more successful will 
he be in avoiding “the heresy of action.”*” The Holy Father urges us to 
follow constantly the example of Jesus in dealing with souls, to cultivate 


1Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XLII (1950), 657 ss. 

Christmas Message of Pope Pius XII, December, 1950. 

%English translation published by the National Catholic Welfare Conference, p. 4. This trans- 
lation is used throughout the lecture. 

‘Ibid., p. 22. 

‘Ibid., p. 23. 
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a spirit of detachment, to be intellectually alive to new methods of furthering 
our priestly apostolate, to seek the advice of prudent and experienced priests. 


Part III of the exhortation contains some practical advice on matters of 
special interest to the Church herself. It is here that the Holy Father dis- 
cusses the subject of vocations and the training of seminarians. One para- 
graph in this section has occasioned considerable comment among priests. 
“If young men,” says the Holy Father, “especially those who have entered 
the seminary at a tender age—are educated in an environment too isolated 
from the world, they may, on leaving the seminary, find serious difficulty in 
their relations with either the ordinary people or the educated laity, and it 
may happen that they either adopt a misguided and false attitude toward 
the faithful or that they consider their training in an unfavorable light. 
For this reason it is necessary that the students come in closer contact, 
gradually and prudently, with the judgments and tastes of the people in 
order that when they receive Holy Orders and begin their ministry they 
will not feel themselves disorientated—a thing that would not only be harm- 
ful to their souls but also injure the efficacy of their work.’* The Holy 
Father concludes this part of the exhortation with an appeal to the bishops 
to exercise a very paternal care of the younger clergy. 


In part IV, the Holy Father warns us “about the difficulties proper to 
our time.”; He urges priests to be careful about the easy acceptance of 
novel ideas in philosophy, art, government, economics, for novelty is not a 
criterion of truth. Concerning the social question the clergy must show no 
uncertainty or hesitation in their opposition either to communism or to the 
evils of capitalism. Solicitous for the economic welfare of priests, especially 
for those in want, the Holy Father earnestly appeals to bishops to provide 
some form of social security for their priests. 


Summing up his teaching, the Vicar of Christ re-emphasizes the thought 
with which he began: “We shall reach our goal when we have so sanctified 
ourselves that we are able to transmit to others the life and virtue we have 
received from Christ.”; After dedicating the priests of the entire world to 
the loving care of the Blessed Mother, the Holy Father grants his apostolic 
blessing to all the clergy, especially to those suffering persecution for Christ 
and His Church, 


The admirable ideal of sacerdotal perfection, the specific means to use in 
striving for it, the influence of priestly holiness on the apostolate—this, we 
note, is the theme of the papal exhortation. 


We are especially concered with the bearing of this exhortation on the 
training of seminarians. 


In his interesting little work, Ecclesiastical Training, Cardinal Bourne 
points out that “a seminary is essentially a place whose one object is to train 
to a turly spiritual and supernatural life those to whom God has made known 
and who desire to accept His invitation to share in the eternal priesthood 
of His Divine Son.’” We are engaged in striving to form “Christ in those 
destined, in their turn, to form Him in others.” We are helping seminarians 
to cultivate the interior life so necessary for their own sanctification and 
for a fruitful apostolate. Appreciating the demands made on the clergy 
in these difficult days, we desire to impress deeply on the minds and hearts 


*Ibid., p. 31. 

MIbid., p. 39. 

SIbid., p. 44. . 

°F celesiastical Training by Cardinal Bourne, p. 5. 

EF xhortatio ad Clerum Catholicum, Pope Pius X, Aug. 4, 1908. Introduction. 
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of the seminarians that the true priestly apostolate demands the union of 
the interior and the active life. The seminarian, who has learned to abide 
in Jesus, becomes the priest who does the will of Jesus; he realizes that 
without Christ he can do nothing. 


The Holy Father specifically emphasizes this primary purpose in several 
passages of his exhortation: “The first striving of a priestly soul should 
be towards the closest union with the Divine Redeemer, towards the complete 
and humble acceptance of the precepts of Christian Doctrine, and towards 
such a diligent application of those precepts at every moment of his life 
that his faith will illumine his conduct and his conduct will be a reflection 
of his faith.”" Only when we have been “strengthened by the virtue of 
our Saviour, shall we be able to descend in safety from the heights of sanctity 
to which we have attained, to bring to all men the life and the light of God 
by means of our priestly ministry.”” 


Referring specifically to the preparation of seminarians for their mission, 
the Holy Father writes: “We deem it opportune, therefore, to give you 
some rules suggested by the necessity, greater today than ever, of training 
of future clerics for the interior life which is the life of the spirit and accord- 
ing to the spirit.”* ‘Those who are responsible for the moral training of 
seminarians must always aim at making them acquire all the virtues the 
Church demands in priests.’”* 


Certainly every seminary in the United States is endeavoring to train 
seminarians according to the basic plan outlined by the Holy Father. The 
schedule of spiritual exercises, the lectures in required subjects, the dis- 
ciplinary regulations, the periods for study and recreation are all arranged 
with the single purpose of helping seminarians cultivate that Christlike 
character and disposition so indispensable for the priestly ministry today. 
We believe that everything in our planned schedule has its value for the 
seminarians. Yet we do realize that to emphasize everything equally is to 
emphasize nothing well. 


Accordingly, we should like to call attention to two specific means which, 
we believe, should be emphasized in a very particular way to achieve the 
priestly holiness so urgently recommended by our Holy Father. It will be 
immediately evident that we are not suggesting anything new. But it is 
our conviction, confirmed by the experience of many good priests, that these 
two means, used properly and perseveringly, exercise a singular influence on 
the development of a zealous priestly character. 


The first means is a sincere interest in and a persevering effort at mental 
prayer. The second is the regular and worthy reception of the Sacrament 
of Penance. 


To use the proverbial phrase, “it would be carrying coals to Newcastle” 
to explain to this distinguished group of priests the necessity of mental 
prayer for priests and for seminarians. But let us note what the Holy 
Father has told us: “Above all else, the Church exhorts us to the practice of 
meditation, which raises the mind to the contemplation of heavenly things, 
which influences the heart with love of God and guides it on the straight 
path to Him... so the priest cannot acquire dominion over himself and 
his senses, cannot purify his spirit, cannot strive for virtue as he should, 
cannot, in brief, fulfill faithfully, generously, or fruitfully the duties of his 


44N.C.W.C. Translation, p. 7. 
127bid., p. 15. 
BJbid., p. 30. 
“Jbid.. Dp. 35. 
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sacred ministry, unless his life becomes one with the life of the Lord through 
assiduous and unceasing meditation on the mysteries of the Divine Redeemer, 
the supreme model of perfection and the inexhaustible source of sanctity. ... 
It must therefore be stated without reservation that no other means has 
the unique efficacy of meditation, and that, as a consequence, its daily practice 
can in no wise be substituted for.”” 


Obviously we do not want the seminarians to seek an abstract perfection 
or a self-centered holiness divorced from the obligations of the apostolate for 
which they are preparing. Rather we want them to perceive clearly that 
reliance on Jesus Christ developed in mental prayer inclines them to perform 
all other duties more faithfully and generously. 


Moreover, we want them to become zealous apostles of Christ in the world, 
as it is today. They must not be ignorant of nor indifferent to the great prob- 
lems facing the Church in this modern age. There is much for us to do in 
helping them prepare for the opportunities they will have and the difficulties 
they must endure. 


No one appreciated this more than the late Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop 
of Paris, who wrote that stirring pastoral letter, Growth or Decline. Yet 
he makes it very clear that “. . . our first duty is sanctity. It is with God 
we must begin to work and, in fine, begin with oneself the conversion of the 
world.”” “The interior life,” he adds, “is the soul of the apostolate.”” We 
know of no better means to keep this ideal alive in the souls of seminarians 
than the daily practice of mental prayer. 


Dom Chautard in his valuable book, The Soul of the Apostolate, relates an 
interesting anecdote bearing on this point: “One of our great Bishops, over- 
burdened with his duties, explained this (his union with God) to a statesman, 
who also had too much to do when the latter asked the Bishop the secret 
of his constant calm and the admirable results of his work: ‘My dear friend, 
add to your other occupations half an hour’s meditation every morning. Not 
only will you get through your business, but you will find time for still 
more,’ ’™ 


The second means which we believe should be stressed very much is the 
regular reception of the Sacrament of Penance. Both in the seminary and 
in the priesthood the humble, sorrowful confession of our sins, the increase 
of sanctifying grace, the realization of Christ’s mercy purifies and strengthens 
our souls, and inclines us to be merciful and tolerant to others. 


“Let it never happen,” writes the Holy Father, “that the very minister 
of this Sacrament of reconciliation, himself does not use it... . By means of 
frequent confession, the right knowledge of one’s self is increased, Christian 
humility is developed, perverse moral habits are uprooted, negligence and 
spiritual torpor are resisted, the conscience is purified, the will is fortified, 
salutary self-control is obtained, and an increase of grace is secured by 
the very fact that the Sacrament is received.’” 

It is usually on the occasion of receiving this sacrament that the seminarian 
and the priest have the opportunity for the personal spiritual direction so 
helpful in guiding them along the path of priestly holiness, so useful in 
encouraging Christlike zeal for souls. 

St. Bernard did not hesitate to say of himself: “I know not what others 


WIbid., pp. 17-18. 

Growth or Decline by Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, 1948; p. 64. 
M]bid., p. 65. 

The Soul of the Apostolate by Dom J. B. Chautard, O.C.R.; p. 34. 
19N.C.W.C. Translation; p. 20. 
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think about themselves on this matter; for myself, I speak from experience 
and I hesitate not to say that I find it easier and safer to direct many others 
than I do to guide myself.’™ 


“God,” says Pope Leo XIII, “in His infinite Providence has decreed that 
men for the most part should be saved by men; hence, He has appointed that 
those whom He calls to a loftier degree of holiness should be led thereto by 
men, in order that, as Chrysostom says, we should be taught by God through 
men. . . . Those who reject it (this teaching) assuredly do so rashly and at 
their peril.’™ 


The Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., dean of the School of Theology at 
Catholic University, has written a very useful pamphlet on this subject, 
entitled The Seminarian’s Confessor. On page 21 he notes: “From the can- 
didate’s earliest years of preparation for the priesthood, he (the Confessor) 
must urge him to greater holiness in anticipation of the great day of ordina- 
tion. Whatever other guidance the youth may receive outside the tribunal of 
Penance, the regular Confessor is still bound to give him positive help and 
direction. For the Confessor has opportunities of learning the good and 
bad traits of the seminarian that are granted to no one else.’” 


From our insistence on the practice of daily mental prayer and the regular 
reception of the Sacrament of Penance, it should not be quickly inferred 
that we believe that the training of seminarians is solely the work of spiritual 
directors and confessors. Our Holy Father observes that “Every priest must 
make an effort to be and to show himself an example of the priestly life 
which, for the young men whom he approaches and among whom he looks 
for signs of the divine call, can constitute an ideal for imitation.’™ 


In the seminary, the rector and the professors, as well as the spiritual 
director and the confessors have innumerable opportunities in public con- 
ferences and private conversations, in class lectures and occasional meetings 
to guide and encourage the seminarians, to emphasize the primacy of the 
interior life in its relation to the priestly mission, to show by their example 
that they live the teaching which they impart to the seminarians. 


The co-operation of all the members of the faculty is, of course, impera- 
tive in helping the seminarians to form the personal convictions and the good 
habits which usually guarantee that they are preparing well to be Christ to 
the people of this modern day. 


In recommending and in urging seminarians to be faithful to mental 
prayers and to the regular reception of the Sacrament of Penance, we are 
not unmindful of all the other means required to form the priestly character. 
Rather we sincerely believe that the seminarians will study, obey, become 
social-minded, cultivate the right interest in their vocation only if they 
develop that sincere reliance on Jesus Christ through mental prayer and the 
‘humble avowal of their faults in the Sacrament of Penance. 


Mindful of our responsibility in training the future priests of Jesus Christ, 
we must ourselves humbly and frequently beg the help of our Blessed Mother 
that we may ever have the charity, the knowledge and the prudence requisite 
to lead the seminarians in seeking that “sanctity of life without which their 
ministry cannot be fruitful.’™ 


Epistle 87,7 of St. Bernard as quoted by Rev. A. Tanquerey in The Spiritual Life; p. 259. 

Apostolic Letter, ‘““‘Testem Benevolentiae,” Jan. 22, 1899; from the Great Encyclical Letters 
of Leo XIII, p. 447. ; 

2The Seminarian’s Confessor, by Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R.; p. 21, 

%N.C.W.C. Translation; p. 29. 

*[bid., p. 4. : is 
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SPIRITUALITY AND THEOLOGICAL COURSES 


VERY REV. GILMORE H. GUYOT, C.M., RECTOR 
ST. JOHN’S SEMINARY, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


There is nothing so often brought home to a seminary professor as the 
need of spirituality for the seminarian; hence it would be mere repetition 
for me to spend any time on that particular point. If the canon law of the 
Church were not sufficient, then every encyclical of the Popes on the priest- 
hood and on seminary life, every ascetical writer on the same subjects has 
reminded the seminary professor of the obligation he has of inculcating 
spirituality in every phase of seminary life. Yet I hope to be forgiven 
if I recall two points to your attention before proceeding to the main topic 
of this discussion: “Spirituality and Theological Courses.” 


Canon 13858 points out that in each seminary there should be a spiritual 
director, and in Canon 1360 it is stated that this spiritual director should 
not only know the spiritual life and the doctrine of the Church, but that he 
should also be noted for the virtues and the prudence demanded of his posi- 
tion in order that he might lead the seminarians to the practice of the spiritual 
life both by word and by example. Ascetical writers have listed the quali- 
fications of the spiritual director under three headings: a) knowledge of 
the spiritual life; b) experience; c) sanctity. (cf. Enchiridion Clericorum, 
nos. 1244-1246) 

The second point I would like to mention but not develop is that in every 
major seminary there should be a special course in ascetical theology. This 
is in accord with the regulations of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
(cf. Enchiridion Clericorum, nos. 1110, 1135). As all of you are aware, in 
the latest Triennial Report, a question concerning ascetical theology is asked: 
whether the study of moral theology is completed by a course in ascetical and 
mystical theology; the reason for the wording is due to the instruction 
from the Sacred Congregation. 


In 1928 the Apostolic Delegate addressed a letter to the Bishops of the 
United States in the name of the above Congregation (cf. Enchiridion Cleri- 
corum, nos. 1240-1255). As an introduction to the particular discussion of 
spirituality and theological courses, allow me to quote various passages from 
this letter: 


Spiritual training does not consist merely in the acquisition of good- 
ness and moral honesty; it embraces also all that group of virtues by 
means of which the priest ought to become the living image of our Savior 
Jesus Christ, to live His divine life, to be an alter Christus. . . . The 
Rector should so order all things that the different parts of the Seminary 
will work together in harmony to the attainment of its true purpose: 
the formation of priests according to the spirit of Jesus Christ. The 
spirit of charity should govern the Seminary in such a way that it will 
embrace everyone and everything. The spirit of charity and of sacrifice, 
the Rector together with the other superiors, and not only by word, but 
particularly by deed, should seek to impress on the hearts of the youth 
committed to their loving care. ... The harmonious interworking of 
all parts of the Seminary certainly will result in the achievement of its 
true purpose. ... (Enchtridion Clericorum, nos, 1244, 1248, 1249). 


The seminary is made up of three sections, all of which tend to the same 
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end, namely, the formation of the priest: the spiritual, the disciplinary, and 
the intellectual (cf. Enchiridion Clericorum, no. 1248). My concern is with 
the spiritual and the intellectual, specifically the spiritual and the theological 
courses. Whenever possible an integration of the ascetical course with the 
theological courses should be made; this may not be too easy in view of the 
fact that the former may be taught but to one class, say third theology, 
whereas the other courses cover four years in various cycles. Yet if the 
spiritual director or whoever teaches the ascetical course has an outline of 
the other courses, and if the other professors have an outline of the ascetical 
course, they may make crisscross references that will be both helpful and use- 
ful. The same is true it seems to me with regard to the spiritual conferences; 
if these conferences are listed by the priests giving them and a copy of 
this list given to each professor, it will be possible to make reference to the 
topics. 

Together with the integration mentioned above there should be what 
might be termed the “spiritualization” of our theological courses; these 
courses should be “asceticized” in such a way that the spiritual and intel- 
lectual formation of the students forms a unit. Teachers of dogma, moral, 
Sacred Scripture, history, and the other courses in the major seminary 
should give a spiritual application and a spiritual “twist” to their subject 
matter. 

First of all this is in accord with the method of the greatest Teacher of 
all time, and our Model. Our Lord was never satisfied to leave a subject 
in the intellectual realm, but He brought it to the spiritual and the ascetical. 
For example, in chapter ten of St. Luke, our Lord is asked which is the 
greatest commandment; when He turns the question on the lawyer, and 
receives the answer that the love of God and the love of the neighbor are 
the greatest commandments, the lawyer wants to know who is his neighbor. 
Our Lord gives the parable of the Good Samaritan, wherein He not only 
teaches the universality of charity, but He gives also a practical lesson in 
charity. Our Lord is particularly helpful to us when He is instructing His 
Apostles, for then we resemble Him most of all, and should follow His 
methods. The Sermon on the Mount is a masterpiece of theology as well as 


of asceticism. Not only does He compare and contrast the new law with | 


the old, but He also gives illustrations; then He ends with one of the highest 
principles of all theology, whether dogmatic, moral, or ascetical: “You there- 
fore are to be perfect, even as your heavenly Father is perfect.” Not only 
does He give the theology of prayer, He also teaches the Apostles how to 
pray; He states the principle of theology with regard to Divine Providence: 
“Your Father knows that you need all these things’; and at the same time 
He spiritualizes this principle by telling the Apostles, “Therefore I say to 
you, do not be anxious for your life . . . do not be anxious about tomor- 
row. ...” In the discourse at the Last Supper He teaches the necessity 
of humility; He does this not only in word by inculcating the principle, but 
also in fact and in deed, as He washed the feet of the Apostles, and then 
He adds, “If therefore I the Lord and Master have washed your feet, you 
also ought to wash the feet of one another. ...” In this entire discourse 
there is such a blend of dogmatic and ascetical theology that it is almost 
impossible to separate the two. 


Pius XI made this remark to a group of seminarians in 1935: “There is a 
branch of Theology that demands more the vision of the heart than. that 
of the intelligence: Ascetical Theology. Cardinal Franzelin once said: ‘J 
love dogmatic topics wherein there is much asceticism, and I also love the 
ascetical topics wherein there is much dogma’... . If knowledge illuminates 
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piety, and if piety sweetens knowledge, then priestly action is the conse- 
quence... .” (Enchiridion Clericorum, Nos. 1492, 1494). If this is true of 
seminarians, how much truer is it of us. Where will the seminarians learn 
to interweave their theology and their piety if not from us, and especially 
from our teaching. 


In some subjects this will not be too difficult; in others it will not be easy. 
But in general there does not seem to be any problem; at the beginning of 
the scholastic year how easy it is to encourage the students to study not 
merely the particular subject, but to spiritualize their study of this topic. 
For example, the course is canon law; the students may be told first that 
the study of canon law is required by Rome, by the seminary, therefore they 
have every assurance that it is God’s will for them to study this subject; 
secondly, they can be reminded that since canon law is the law of the Church, 
it is God’s will in the direction of their future work, it is the way He wants 
them to be governed and wants them to govern souls in the priesthood. If 
the subject is Sacred Scripture, the same point concerning God’s will in its 
study may be made; then the seminarians may be given many ascetical 
reasons for its particular study: it is God’s word, it is so very valuable 
in meditation, in sermons, in the direction of souls, in the time of tempta- 
tion, in theology, etc. If it is dogma that is the subject matter, the seminarians 
may be told that they ought to study it in order to get to know God better, 
and therefore love Him all the more, for knowledge should beget love. At the 
end of the scholastic year a summary of the subject matter may be given, 
and once more the spiritual application can easily be made. 


This same method may be used at the beginning of a new tract as well 
as at its conclusion. If for instance the moral professor is teaching the 
precepts of the Church, he can point out how these precepts should be viewed 
spiritually and how they affect the spiritual lives of the people; then at the 
end of the tract he may again give a brief exhortation to adapt these precepts 
to the spiritual field. 


The subject matter itself may be spiritualized; if the former method may 
be described as external, this may be called internal. In a word the particular 
matter is not merely given a spiritual approach, but is handled in a spiritual 
way and from the spiritual viewpoint. This may be considered a commingling 
of theology and spirituality, of spirituality and theology. We are then teach- 
ing the student to adapt whatever he learns to his own spiritual life, to 
the great purpose of sanctifying his own soul; a sort of pyramid is built up 
reaching to God. The intellect of the seminarian is taught to study not only 
piously, but to direct his study towards pious thoughts, towards sanctifica- 
tion. His theology, history, etc., become tools for his piety. For example: 
the particular topic of study is the Sermon on the Mount. After the pro- 
fessor has pointed out the significance and importance of its study, he may 
speak of the spiritual value of this discourse as it furnishes the basic prin- 
ciples of a Christian’s life. Then he takes up the Beatitudes, and after 
indicating how they are the prelude to the Sermon, he proceeds to show 
how the Beatitudes are the virtues that must form the basis as well as 
the goal of a Christian; he proceeds to indicate how our Lord fulfilled these 
Beatitudes in His life, and how they are His virtues in a peculiar way. 
Let us take one in particular: Blessed are the meek; the spiritual applica- 
tion is the meekness needed in a priest’s life in putting up with his own 
weaknesses as well as with those of the people. If the topic is creation in 
dogmatic theology, then the thesis that God created all things from nothing 
may become the starting point for a lesson in humility. If the indwelling of 
the Blessed Trinity is the subject, then the appreciation we ought to have 
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of this indwelling could be developed. If it is canon law and the obligations 
of clerics, the necessity of practicing these exercises as listed in the canons 
may be stressed; obedience will render them all the more fruitful. 


The effect of teaching in this way will be to alert the mind of the student 
to reflection as he himself studies; it will keep before him at all times the 
idea that he must sanctify himself no matter what he is doing; it will teach 
him to sanctify his thoughts and his ideas. Besides it will break down the 
tendency to separate the various departments of the seminary and to keep 
them distinct in his mind. It may be objected that the amount of matter 
to be covered is so great that to teach in this way will seriously cut down 
this amount. It is true, as all of us are aware, that we do have a tremendous 
amount of matter to teach, and our time is limited; yet the amount of time 
given to “asceticizing” our subject matter will not make sufficient inroad to 
worry. Besides in the final analysis it is better to teach a little very, very 
well than to teach a great amount not so well. In the field of Sacred Scrip- 
ture this very method is advised by Leo XIII in Providentissimus Deus: “We 
recognize, without hesitation, that neither the extent of the matter nor the 
time at disposal allows each single book of the Bible to be gone through. 
But the teaching should result in a definite and ascertained method of inter- 
pretation and therefore the professor should equally avoid the mistake of 
giving a mere taste of every book, and of dwelling at too great length on a 
part of one book.” A judicious selection of our matter combined with a 
proper handling of the time at our disposal, will give sufficient time for 
spiritualizing our subject matter. 


With this sort of teaching and of mingling of spirituality with our theologi- 
cal courses the student will truly prepare himself to become an alter Christus. 
Christ centered His entire life around His Father and His Father’s will; 
such teaching will point out to the seminarian how to do the same. Then his 
subjects begin to live for him, then the entire student, not merely his intel- 
lect, is trained in the class of theology, of history, of Sacred Scripture, etc.; 
then piety and knowledge mingle to emerge in a priest ready for action in 
the harvest already white. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE SEMINARY 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH J. SCHNEIDER, S.T.D., RECTOR 
MT. ST. MARY’S SEMINARY, NORWOOD, OHIO 


It is comforting to have in a letter received from Father James Laubacher 
the assurance that I can achieve the purpose of this paper merely by giving 
some leading ideas and by opening up a discussion on extracurricular activi- 
ties in the seminary. 


We have in these activities a serious problem which concerns every semi- 
nary superior and every seminary professor. I am told that the opinion has 
been expressed by some priests that there seems to be no place in a seminary 
schedule for extracurricular activities. Those who have had long experience 
in seminary life can sympathize with, even if they do not agree with, such an 
opinion. It stems, perhaps, from looking merely at one side of the picture. 
This one side of the picture would include some of the following considerations. 
First of all, a tremendous amount of work, spiritual and intellectual, must be 
compressed into the forty weeks of the seminary scholastic year. Secondly, 
the actual results of the work done by seminarians, measured accurately in 
various ways, leave much to be desired. Thirdly, students who have the 
greatest difficulty with curricular activities often develop a consuming and a 
really detrimental interest in extracurricular activities. Finally, disciplinary 
problems in the seminary are increased by certain forms of extracurricular 
activities, especially by those which take the students away from the seminary. 
These considerations are a rough outline of some of the difficulties involved in 
the extracurricular activities in the seminary. Such activities definitely have 
their drawbacks, and these drawbacks can never be eliminated completely. 


But the very fact that there is not a seminary in this country, or in any 
other country, which does not at least tolerate extracurricular activities for 
the students is a definite indication that they have their place in seminary 
life. It goes without saying that a certain amount of sports is necessary for 
seminarians, especially for American seminarians. We all know that in our 
day and age, seminarians are not going to get the physical exercise they need 
by setting-up exercises or by weight lifting in the privacy of their rooms. 
Every well regulated seminary has an integrated and supervised program 
of intramural athletics. Among the extracurricular activities, sports are 
really not a serious problem. 


With your indulgence, I shall put into one group a number of. extra- 
curricular activities which are generally handled by the students themselves 
and which take care of matters which would otherwise have to be considered 
at greater length in regular class periods. These activities include Catholic 
Action groups; groups studying the liturgy; mission units; rural life study 
groups; literary societies; groups organized for the improvement of speech; 
family life groups, and so forth. Probably every student in the seminary 
will identify himself with one or more of these groups during his seminary 
days. In them he will acquire a great deal of information; he will benefit 
by the exchange of ideas with other students; he will get the inspiration he 
needs for further private study on these subjects. The fact that in these 
activities the students are in great part “on their own” contributes to their 
value and to their success. In his encyclical Menti Nostrae, Pope Pius XII 
tells us that 
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Particular attention must be paid to character formation in each boy 
by developing in him the sense of responsibility, the capacity to use his 
judgment concerning men and events, and the spirit of initiative. For 
this reason, directors of seminaries must use moderation in the employ- 
ment of coercive means, gradually lightening the system of rigorous 
control and restriction as the boys grow older, by helping the boys 
themselves to stand on their own feet and to feel responsibility for their 
own actions. Directors should give a certain liberty of action in some 
kinds of projects habituating their pupils to reflect so that the assimila- 
tion of theoretical and practical truths may become easier for them. Let 
directors have no fear in keeping them in contact with the events of 
the day which apart from furnishing them with the necessary material 
for forming and expressing a good judgment can form material for 
discussions to help them and to accustom them to form judgments and 
reach balanced conclusions. 


Although the routine and the ordinary curricular activities of seminary life 
are absolutely indispensable, we must admit that they are not particularly 
suited to develop initiative in seminarians. There is a tendency among semi- 
narians, because of the monotonous routine of seminary life, to get into the 
kind of a rut which lessens their interest even in the essentials of seminary 
life and consequently the effectiveness of their priestly work later on in life. 
Extracurricular activities such as those just mentioned, under proper super- 
vision, will go a long way in developing in seminarians “the sense of respon- 
sibility, the capacity to use judgment concerning men and events, and a spirit 
of initiative.” Therefore, I think that seminary superiors and professors 
should encourage at least these kinds of extracurricular activities. They can 
get out of hand, of course. Seminarians will, from time to time, show bad 
judgment in conducting these activities. But it is better for them to make 
mistakes along these lines in the seminary than later on in the priesthood. 
In the seminary it is not too difficult to correct the defects of students which 
manifest themselves in these activities. Extracurricular activities, more- 
over, open up an entirely new vista for judging the characters and capa- 
bilities of seminarians. 


There is another group of extracurricular activities with which I have had 
little experience. It includes all those activities which take students away 
from the seminary, such as instructing children of public school groups, 
street preaching, visiting the sick in hospitals, and instructing the deaf 
and dumb. I am really not prepared to say whether or not such activities of 
their very nature interfere with the discipline and order of a seminary. 
Others with more experience than I in these matters will have to answer 
this question from practical experience. It is evident, I think, that such 
activities need the close personal supervision of seminary faculties. More- 
over, I think that it would be a mistake for priests engaged in seminary 
work to encourage the notion that our seminaries during the school year 
are to be looked upon as reservoirs of manpower for work in the practical 
ministry. Since seminary days are essentially days of preparation for the 
sacred priesthood, only those extracurricular activities should be allowed 
which definitely prepare our seminarians for the priesthood. Exception, I 
suppose, must be made for cases of extreme necessity. There is so much 
work of preparation to be done in the seminary and so little time to do it in 
that there does not seem to be any place at all in the seminary schedule for 
extracurricular activities which do not afford either reasonable distraction 
from seminary routine or positive preparation for the work of the sacred 
ministry. 

I now come to the last group of the extracurricular activities which I wish 
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to consider and which can be classed under the general term hobbies. I do 
not think any of us subscribe to the notion that everybody and especially 
every seminarian and priest has to have a hobby. In general, they are help- 
ful. In particular, some of them can be very useful for future priests; more 
often than not, they are a positive aid to a virtuous life; sometimes they 
are a nuisance. 


It is my personal opinion that encouragement should be given in the semi- 
nary to groups of seminarians who are interested in a common hobby, such 
as printing, woodworking, carpentry, bookbinding, leather working, and 
gardening. I do not mean to say that hobbies which are indulged in privately 
by the individual seminarian should be forbidden. Such hobbies, pursued 
individually, really do not need any encouragement. In them, however, there 
is the danger that the seminarians may be tempted, as interest in the hobby 
develops, to draw away more and more from the more common recreations 
and activities of the student body. There is less danger of this in group 
hobbies or in hobbies which contribute in some way to the improvement of 
the seminary buildings and grounds. The amount of encouragement to be 
given to hobbies will in some measure depend upon the financial condition of 
the seminary, and the facilities of the seminary buildings and campus. 


The objection can be made that men of priestly caliber have no need of 
hobbies since their mental equipment and training fit them for absorbing 
intellectual pursuits. The hard facts of experience will not bear out this 
contention. Many a priest in a mission station, in a rural parish, or even 
in a city parish has found a hobby a life-saver, even a soul-saver. We all 
know of instances where priests concentrate too much on their hobbies. They 
spend hours and days puttering around at a hobby when they should be 
preparing their sermons, visiting the sick, or taking care of other parochial 
duties. But at least a hobby generally keeps them inside the parish where 
they belong. 


To sum up this point, I might say that as busy as seminarians are gen- 
erally kept, they do not stand in absolute need of hobbies in their seminary 
days. They can, however, afford them needed variety in seminary life; they 
can be very useful to them or to the seminary. They might turn out to be 
a means of helping them to save their souls later on in the priesthood. 


I know that I have missed a great many points concerning extracurricular 
activities which could have been considered in this paper. I have achieved 
my purpose if there are now before you points which should be discussed and 
clarified. Extracurricular activities, I think, very definitely have a place in 
seminary life. Perhaps we have not yet reached the saturation point of such 
activities. In the years to come, some new extracurricular activities will, no 
doubt, be introduced; some of the old ones will die out. Our duty as superiors 
or professors of seminaries is to see to it that the old ones that are kept and 
the new ones that are introduced advance in one way or another the essential 
work of the seminary and of the priesthood. 











TEACHING HUMAN RIGHTS TO SEMINARIANS 


MOST REV. EDWARD F. HOBAN, S.T.D., BISHOP OF CLEVELAND 


The cruel nightmares of the last two wars forced nations to unite in a 
determined effort to eliminate the causes of discord and to promote a lasting 
peace within and among nations. The best efforts of the League of Nations 
failed to prove that the first war was, as heralded, “A War to End All Wars.” 
The efforts of the United Nations Assembly today are not much more success- 
ful. In fact, some of the discussions at the Assembly are suggestive of a 
new Babel where confusion reigns, not because of different languages, but 
because of different connotations attached to the same words and expressions, 


The failure of these organizations is due, not to a lack of good will, but rather § 


to a lack of clear knowledge of the true, divine spiritual origin of man and 
society. They seek to protect human rights, but they cannot agree on the 
origin, nature and destiny of a human being, and much less on the rights 
inherent in that human being. 


In his Christmas Broadcast of 1942, His Holiness Pope Pius XII warned 
that any program of reconstruction which denies or prescinds from man’s 
essential relation to God and disregards the respect due to the human per- 
son and human life is on a false course and instead of serving society will 
harm it. The Holy Father further declared that “security, reorganization and 
progressive improvement cannot be expected or achieved except by a return 
of large and influential sections to correct notions about society.” 


The burden of teaching such correct notions about society falls upon all 
good citizens, but particularly upon priests, who are charged with the sacred 
duty of preaching the Will of God concerning man in all his actions and 
relations. In order to preach such correct notions, the priest must not only 
know all basic and collateral principles governing human relations, and be 
able to apply them to everyday problems, but he must also be able to diag- 
nose the current ills in all phases of social activity and trace them to the false 
postulates from which they are derived. The subject of human rights is of 
urgent importance because the present disorders of society herald the ap- 
proach of even greater crises and upheavals in the future. That is why we 
are concerned at this meeting with the problem of indoctrinating the priests 
of tomorrow and preparing them to preach effectively on the correct notions of 
society. 


In teaching the subject of human rights to seminarians, those rights 
must be viewed in their proper setting—against the background of the divine 
plan for the universe. We cannot deal with human rights as if they were 
a collection of marbles in a bag that touch without adhering. We must 
realize that modern misconceptions about human rights are built upon a 
framework of philosophically false postulates. These postulates were devel- 
oped and applied in every field of human knowledge and endeavor. 


The seed of modern confusion concerning man and society, was planted 
by the system of naturalistic philosophy. This system discarded the true 
and Christian theocentric world-view, and adopted the anthropocentric view, 
wherein man individually and collectively is regarded as his own exclusive 
end. As a result of this divorce of God and man, man was stripped of all 


his God-given rights and reduced to a creature of the state. This concept 
108 ; 
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of the “natural man” was developed along the two main lines of materialis- 
tic and rationalistic thinking. 


The materialistic doctrine of man was developed in the field of economics 
and politics by Engles, Marx and Lenin; in the field of psychology, by Freud; 
and in the field of biology by Huxley and Darwin. The development of the 
Marxian, Freudian and Darwinian theories was based on the false premise 
that man is substantially material and that the human soul is a derivative 
of matter and, therefore, man can claim only those rights which are accorded 
to material things. 


The rationalist doctrine of man was developed in various fields by Comte, 
Rousseau, Fourier and Bentham. It was August Comte who divinized the 
power of human reason, making it the ultimate and final measure of all 
values. He was the grandfather of the modern belief in the omnicompetence 
of science. His ideas were developed in the field of jurisprudence by such 
men as Hobbes, Bentham, Berghbohm, Rousseau and Savigny. While these 
men differed widely in their notions about the source of authority in the 
state, they all agreed that the state is an absolute supreme entity, exempt 
from all control and criticism. This theory necessarily reduced man to a 
mere creature of the state, devoid of all rights except those derived from 
the state. This theory is branded as the theory of juridic positivism. 


The fatal principles of juridic positivism, reject the fact that human 
rights are the postulates of a pre-existing framework of the Eternal Law. 
They maintain that all rights are the product of man-made laws and deny 
the existence of any right which is not enforceable in a court of law. These 
false principles, when drawn to their logical conclusion, resulted in each 
instance in state absolutism—in a tyrannical, totalitarian government. Hitler 
was the great exponent of juridic positivism and state absolutism. His mass 
liquidations of undesirables and non-productive elements of the country was 
a logical application of the false theory that man has no rights except those 
which he receives from the state. 


Stalin today has the same concept of human beings and human rights. 
That is why in all our discussions we will never reach any satisfactory under- 
standing with him concerning human rights. Our concepts of human beings 
and human rights are diametrically opposed to those which he holds. We 
may use the same terms and expressions, but we lack a common denominator 
of understanding. 


The same fatal principles which have created such great havoc on the 
European continent are becoming more and more evident in our country. 
Our nation is founded on the premise that God has endowed all persons with 
certain inalienable rights, which the government must secure and protect. 
We boast of a government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
But there are many people, even in high offices, who either deny the existence 
of God or act as if there were no God. The school of juridic positivism, 
which denies the notion of God-given rights, has gained many adherents in 
the last half century in our country, and it will, if allowed to continue, 
create the same confusion and disorder that plagues Europe. In fact, some 
symptoms of approaching disorder are quite evident in the epidemic of moral 
corruption and widespread crime which is now raging in our country. 


The late Judge of the Supreme Court, Oliver Wendell Holmes, is prob- 
ably the most prominent and influential exponent of the school of juridic 
positivism. He is enshrined by many professors and students of law. 
Holmes’ greatest claim to fame is that he not only embraced the false 
principles of juridic positivism but was logical enough to draw inferences and 
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conclusions. He rejected all traditional moral principles as a set of emo- 
tional prejudices. He considered physical force as the essence of all law. 
He admitted no absolute rights, and rejected the idea of natural law prin- 
ciples as a product of mere wishful thinking. 


It may be better to let the Judge speak for himself, by quoting some ex- 
cerpts from his works. He said: “I think that the sacredness of human life 
is a purely municipal idea of no validity outside the jurisdiction.” “The 
dogma of equality (of rights) makes an equation between individuals only, 
not between individuals and the community. No society has ever admitted 
that it could not sacrifice individual welfare to its own existence.” “I shall 
think socialism begins to be entitled to serious treatment when and not be- 
fore it takes life in hand and prevents the continuance of the unfit.” “I see 
no reason for attributing to man a significance different in kind from that 
which belongs to a baboon or a grain of sand.” “Just as far as the aid of 
public force is given man, he has a legal right, and this right is the same 
whether his claim is founded on righteousness or iniquity.” 


These fatal ideas of Holmes’ are being popularized in our country. In 
some circles he is regarded as the great American, but his writings prove, 
and time will bear out, that Justice Holmes was an archenemy of humanity 
and of our American way of life. He did not believe that God endowed 
creatures with certain inalienable rights, and he did not believe in a govern- 
ment FOR the people. His ideas about human rights will, if applied in 
everyday life, lead us to totalitarianism and disaster. The system of juridical 
positivism, which deifies the state and attributes a deceptive majesty to the 
law on the books, is a threat to our national life and to our belief in the 
God-given rights of man. 


The priest of tomorrow must be well grounded in the fundamental rules 
which govern human activities and relations if he is to preach effectively the 
correct notions of society. He must know well the correct principles and be 
able to diagnose the ills of present day society, and combat the false prin- 
ciples responsible for such ills. 
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TEACHING HUMAN RIGHTS TO SEMINARIANS 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH J. MULLEN, S.T.D., RECTOR 
ST. MARY’S SEMINARY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In the present crisis of civilization, when we have witnessed such momentous 
historical revolutionary changes and when we are distracted from the 
shocking memories of yesterday’s violation of sacred human rights because 
we face even greater perils, men of good will most earnestly plan a new 
world. A primary objective of the San Francisco Charter was “to promote 
and encourage respect for human rights and freedoms.” Mankind hopes 
anxiously for a tranquillity of order, a reign of justice both at home and 
in a more united world. In this setting the question of human rights presents 
itself so conspicuously as “one of the greatest problems of contemporary 
civilization.” On the agenda of the world’s religious and political leaders, 
in the commissions and councils of the nations, the problem of human rights 
has priority and merits constant consideration. We are to consider what 
is our own particular responsibility: “Teaching Human Rights to Semi- 
narians.” 


Pertinent to this task is an eloquent passage of Pius XI addressed to the 
Bishops of the United States in 1938 on the occasion of the 50th anniversary 
of the Catholic University (A.A.S., 1938, no. 12, p. 340). Pointing out that 
positive social sciences are subalternated to those religious and philosophical 
principles which deal with the origin, the nature and end of man, he ex- 
plained that with a knowledge of God set aside no true knowledge of man 
as a person, a creature, created to the image and likeness of God and re- 
deemed by the only begotten Son of God, was possible. “And so,” he adds, 
“Christian Doctrine alone in its majestic integrity can give full meaning and 
compelling motive to the demand for human rights and liberties because it 
alone gives worth and dignity to human personality. In consequence of their 
high conception of the nature and gifts of man, Catholics are necessarily the 
true heralds and champions of true human rights and the authentic defenders 
of true human liberties. In God’s name they proclaim these rights against 
every doctrinal attack, against every unjust violation. Every Catholic school 
because it is Catholic has the assigned task of religiously defending man’s 
natural and supernatural inheritance. We need not develop an explanation 
of how the seminary amongst all scholastic institutions is privileged in its 
exposition of Christian truth “in all its majestic integrity.” The student 
in the seminary has access to the complete deposit of Divine Revelation in 
the framework of theology built up over a course of centuries by the common 
consent of Catholic teachers. Philosophy and every other auxiliary science 
in handmaid devotion are ready to contribute their findings in the upbuilding 
of a unified synthesis of sublimest Wisdom—‘“a Doctrina Sacra,” “velut quae- 
dam impressio divinae scientiae quae est una simplex omnium” (S.T. I-II 
Q. 1 art. 8 ad 2). Thus sharing the divine viewpoint speculatively and prac- 
tically, that is, in the profound dogmatic tracts centering attention on the 
mystery of being itself, in the impressive backgrounds of the Blessed Trinity 
and of the Incarnation marveling at the rich significance of what is a 
person, the seminarian begins to understand the inherent dignity of the 
human person, “that which is most noble and most perfect in all of nature” 
(S.T, I-29-3), a created personality but made to the image and likeness of 
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that God. He is there being prepared to determine what are the sacred, 
compelling exigencies, which will come to be called rights, of that child of 
Adam redeemed by Christ “and if Son, heir, coheir with Christ.” Then, 
practically, in the logical sequence of his moral tracts, leaping over no abyss 
of a mutilating separation, but in the unity of the same sacred science of 
theology, he follows the pilgrimage of this rational creature on to God, God, 
contemplated now, not as Alpha but Omega—‘“motus creaturae rationalis 
in Deum.” Every step of the way rectified by this practical moral science. 
Every human act understood to be a “gressus amoris’”—the dramatic pro- 
cession of all men called to follow the royal road of the Saviour. All bearing 
their own crosses, not servants, friends of God, en route in the friendship 
of Charity to attain, to share, to have communion in the eternal, ineffable 
beatitude of the Blessed Trinity. Whose life is being guided by moral 
theology? The Angelic Doctor once for all tells us in an enlightening pro- 
logue: a human person, “intellectuale, arbitrio liberum, a freeman, sui ipsius 
potestativum,” possessing sacred moral, inviolable powers, which have come 
to be called human rights. Schooled in that sacred doctrine, in the queenly 
science of theology, which is both speculative and practical, dogmatic and 
moral, the seminarian can have no trouble recognizing as familiar the human 
aspirations, the spontaneous common sense convictions, which surviving false 
ideological interpretations, are found expressed in the preambles of modern 
charters and drafts and covenants of human rights. Metaphysically, ethically, 
theologically, he will comprehend those references to the “dignity of the 
human person,” those material enumerations of particular human rights. 
Aware of the antagonistic ideologies which divide even those who have formu- 
lated them and which mar and taint their formulation, and which sadly 
threaten to frustrate their implementation, the seminarian must be deeply 
conscious that with his authentic knowledge of “Christian Doctrine in all its 
majestic integrity,” he has the mission, the assigned task of being a herald 
and a champion of human right, a defender of human liberty in this modern 
crisis. 

If we consult for a moment the historical record of the noble heroic vindi- 
cation of human rights, we find that this ecclesiastical training developed the 
clerical knowledge and the needed charitable traits of zealous devotion to 
justice which made priests down the ages Good Shepherds, who did not flee 
the danger when divine rights and religious freedom were violently assaulted, 
when absolutism challenged family rights and individual freedom. Even in 
the slow emergence of a juridical expression of political rights clerics had 
their part to play. Stephen Langton is an important figure in the background 
of Runnymeade and the Magna Carta. More democratically in the begin- 
nings of the French Revolution there were abbés interpreting the rights of 
man more authentically than Rousseau. Proscribed Papists in 1689, they 
could have no articulate part of course in formulating the English Bill of 
Rights. Today when the emphasis is extended to a better juridical defense 
and organization of social and economic rights, there is still the outstanding 
articulate ecclesiastical defense of successive Pontiffs and of responsive 
clerics devoted to social justice. But every individual nation venerates the 
memory of priests who showed martyr-like devotion in the heroic defense 
of the fundamental freedoms. The names of Thomas a Becket, Francis of 
Vittoria, Mercier, Sturzo, Mindszenty, Beran are symbols of what is expected 
from the rank and file of the Catholic priest. During the last thirty years, 
though animated by repeated papal directives on seminary training, how 
little the professors of the seminaries of Hungary and Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Lithuania sensed what a challenge in martyr devotion to human rights 
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awaited their students. When we conjure up sympathetically the fearful trials 
and sacrifices of our priestly brethren and faithful seminarians behind the 
Iron Curtain and on the missions of the Orient, we must find a new earnest- 
ness and even reverence teaching human rights to seminarians. 


For a moment let us be more prosaic and realistic. Even though there 
are four years of study in the major seminary following the completion of 
college, seminary courses in those years, I think, are quite different from 
university courses. As good pedagogues we must not forget the median 
capacity of our hearers. As in Gospel times, “the laborers are few.” The 
needs of the Church are so diversified and vocations are critically needed 
for every specialized form of apostolate, and there are only those “few” for 
all to draw from. We are in a highly competitive scarce market. All we 
recruit then are not and need not be of university calibre. When pastors are 
faithful to canon 1353 and “dent operam” spend themselves to search out 
youths who show the signs of a priestly vocation, the candidates are quite 
satisfactory. But some vocational guidance, if there has been any, seems 
to analyze those signs—those physical, intellectual and moral qualities—too 
disjunctively. A happy combination of all these signs is what Pius XI speaks 
of and, so often, there is a fractional deficiency on the intellectual side. “John 
is a very pious docile server. He has to work very hard to learn anything. 
Latin has been a stumbling block, but I am confident he will make a good 
priest.” That is a sample of what is sometimes presented in letters of rec- 
ommendation. If there are rejections, there is such keen disappointment. 
Chagrin and sadness afflict the teachers and pastors because a seminary 
can seem to be so unmindful of the workings of grace and can so ruthlessly 


_ demand nothing less than the intelligence-quotient of a genius. 


Actually, stern necessity makes the seminary more than justly lenient and, 
unlike Pius XI, most tolerant of potential Cures d’Ars, And those “moral 
miracles,” as Pius designates them, so often remain potential. Recently 
there were newspaper reports of a draft board proposal to demand a 70 per- 
centile rating on mental tests to justify present exemption and continuance 
of study. It would be interesting to know how far from that standard semi- 
naries ordinarily depart in accepting applicants. I am confident that semi- 
nary professors who are more aware of the exacting demands of papal direc- 
tives on seminary curriculum would appreciate more attention being paid 
by vocational counsellors to the “intellectual qualities fitted for this state 
of life” and would appreciate more effort spent on awakening faith in those 
more gifted. So seminary courses are somewhat different from university 
courses, particularly if it is diocesan practice to send their more promising 
hopefuls to Europe, to the Roman seminaries or regional seminaries which 
confer degrees. Fresh from the university, its seminars and exacting assign- 
ments, the enthusiastic sanguine young professor may face some disillusion- 
ment and may need patience and toleration, if he plans too ambitious a 
treatment even of human rights. 

There is another reason why seminary courses differ from university 
courses. The seminary has not only the task of teaching truth, a doctrinal 
content, but it is simultaneously preoccupied with the even more important 
task of developing charity—the spiritual life. The seminarian is not elevated 
into an angelic aevum with no limits set on his intellectual contemplation. 
He is anchored in humble, changing, terrestrial time. There are only twenty- 
four hours in his day and tradition allows or bells insist on this youth having 
eight hours of sleep. The seminary curriculum is crowded (I am guarding 
against convention resolutions to introduce a few more courses on human 
rights). The student’s hours outside of class are divided piecemeal by nec- 
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essary spiritual exercises; his liturgical sense must be developed with atten- 
tion to ceremonies and chant; his zeal for the missions must be fostered 
with mission accademiae. There is the celebration of a St. Thomas Day 
and an Oriental day. There is no chance of uninterrupted extended study 
comparable to the opportunities of an outside professional school or uni- 
versity. 


And so there should be no complaint if the newly ordained priest is not 
a finished specialist on all phases of human rights, all ready to be sent to 
the United Nations to be a consultant on the Commission on Human Rights. 
If it is desirable that a diocese have priests equipped, ably prepared to give 
conferences, meet professional groups and discuss natural rights or juridical 
aspects of legislation or the Christian philosophy of social order, either some 
post-graduate university work is indicated or time can be allowed for study 
after ordination. Continued study is a moral duty in any profession and 
is canonically imposed on every newly ordained priest by the Code. Pius XII, 
founding the Pontifical Institute of St. Eugenio for the newly ordained priests 
of Rome, and in Menti Nostrae inviting bishops to imitate his example, is 
quite conscious that the newly ordained priest leaving the seminary is un- 
experienced, needs seasoning and further study and is not ready for every 
contingent assignment. 


Here we would call attention, ectopically, to two, still new, pedagogical 
extracurricular programs which might prove to be useful in rounding out 
our seminary teaching on human rights. There is no isolated course on human 
rights in the ordinary curriculum of the seminary. This rich theme has con- 
stantly recurring intimate relations with different fundamental backgrounds 
of the unified synthesis, the vital structure of Christian thought. The theme 
would suffer if wrested out of this context. There is such an isolated course 
now being featured by Chicago University. It is a phase of their encourage- 
ment of present-day adult independent study. It is a home-study corre- 
spondence course. And I believe you would find it pedagogically interesting. 
A single lesson cleverly provokes extensive reading and intensive analysis. 
This course is based on replies made by various thinkers and writers to a 
questionnaire issued by UNESCO when preparing the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. These replies are all published in a book, Human Rights, 
for which Jacques Maritain wrote the introduction. Here you are confronted 
with a surprising diversity of antagonistic ideologies, the present-day versions 
of old errors on the meaning of rights. You are challenged to review the 
pertinent historical events which influenced the problem. Pamphlet reprints 
of their Sunday broadcasts make readily available the texts of the successive 
formulations of current drafts and covenants. Add to this material the very 
useful bulletins and pamphlets of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, their version of a Declaration of Human Rights, their criticism of 
particular articles of the draft and covenant and you have all the material 
for a supplementary extracurricular course, just positive and factual, but 
informative. Such a course could be handled in the Yale way. Since 1945 
Yale assigns definite serious summer reading to all undergraduates, which 
is followed by an examination. The program guarantees the reading of eight 
great books during the college course. Adapted by the seminary, it would 
help offset some unavoidable lacunae in the crowded curriculum. The recent 
Instruction on Biblical Study in the Seminary Curriculum (5-13-50) stressed 
how this type of supplementary vacation-time study is an index of the sin- 
cerity of a seminarian’s zeal to fit himself for an efficacious apostolate. This 
course, or something like it, could be assigned in this extracurrcular fashion. 
Such a course, such controlled reading, would serve to make the student 
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more critically alert to the actual vital direct applications of their scholastic 
theses in the modern crisis of human rights. 


The other extracurricular project we would mention in passing, which with 
appropriate modifications might be tried in the seminary, is a projected 
extracurricular course in current events. When a New York Times investiga- 
tion revealed that the average American student was woefully unfamiliar 
with current events and trends which intimately and decisively affect his 
own future, some Eastern School Boards assigned a special faculty member 
the exclusive task of providing from the daily press and outstanding weeklies 
judiciously selected clippings or articles which would be deemed important 
and pertinently related to their day by day class assignments. Without 
offending against the Motu Proprio of 1910, with no danger of wasting the 
students’ time, without distracting them with outside worldly agitating con- 
flicts, some features of that project could be adapted in the seminary. De- 
prived of all contact with current events and the rapidly changing scene, 
a clerical student could be left in a vacuum. He could come out after six 
years as bewildered as Rip Van Winkle, untrained in the art and habit of 
critically evaluating the news, editorials, court decisions, educational trends, 
reports of scientific groups, all of which impinge on his sociological, ethical 
and theological interests. A general bulletin board in the recreation room or 
in the library, a class bulletin board, given alert abiding faculty coopera- 
tion, would turn the trick, and the students’ familiarity with this topic of 
human rights in a changing world would not suffer. 


Whilst it is in the major seminary that we find the formal definitive teach- 
ing of human rights, still preparatory work, many a remote approach that 
will condition an adequate grasp of this subtle theme, is initiated in earlier 
years of study. Before wrestling with the philosophical analysis of moral 
abstractions, of which human rights is a challenging instance, a feeling for 
them, an enthusiastic interest can be and should be taught the younger 
student in the dramatic episodes of history, in the rhetorical masterpieces 
of our English and American defense of constitutional and political rights, 
and in the eloquent passages of the ancient classics. An ethics professor 
setting up the proof for the existence of the natural law and its associated 
rights, and citing Antigone’s heroine’s appeal “to the unwritten laws of God 
that know not change,” or quoting Cicero’s eloquent reference to that law 
in his defense of Milo, should be offering data that is friendlily familiar and 
awakens some echo in memory. The major seminary must be most grateful 
for the trying onerous labors of the minor seminary which more easily can 
remain faithful to a sane humanism and its teaching of Latin, which the 
Popes and papal directives keep warning “is falling more and more into 
disuse.” We all know how successful progress in major seminary work is 
critically conditioned by that canonically prescribed “accurate knowledge” of 
Latin. When so many of our high schools must face a revision of curriculum, 
so that it has been said, “Latin is on the way out, homemaking is on the 
way in,” it becomes quite obvious that the aspirant to the priesthood will 
be much better prepared in minor seminaries, Prejudices against the direc- 
tives of the Council of Trent need to be discarded. And in an environment 
less distracting and less socially feverish, these more earnest candidates for 
the priesthood need not be sold short on a jejune humanistic training, which 
just permanently handicaps their major seminary study. 

Likewise it is important that the student be familiar with historical back- 
grounds in which freedom and human rights are juridically developed. It 
is apologetically useful for the student to recognize the absurdity of the 
smug insistence in all the current literature and of even the UNESCO Mem- 
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orandum that a formulation of human rights was first heard of in the eight- 
eenth century and that an historical event like the Reformation, breaking the 
shackles of Church authority, was responsible. God-given human rights and 
a positive juridical ratification of some political democratic rights are con- 
founded. The influence of Catholic thought on Justinian’s codification of 
Roman Law, early Catholic influences in the development of the English 
Common Law; the Cistercian influence on freeing their “guests” from feudal 
serfdom, and the appearance of the independent yeoman; the democratic spirit 
of the Communes, particularly in Italy; the Treaty of Westphalia; the 
English Bill of Rights, our own American constitutional beginnings, our 
Bill of Rights, the French Revolution Declarations of Rights; the renewed 
realistic influence of Leo XIII and his successors in world affairs, the work 
of the United Nations and its Commission on Human Rights: these are all 
authentic developments constantly being mentioned in the present day 
debate, all some of the needed historical context for an intelligent under- 
standing by the philosopher. 


A neater correlation between the curriculum of history in the minor and 
major seminaries might be desirable. There would seem to be less need of 
any abrupt distinction between the major and minor seminary study of his- 
tory. The study of history in the United States has been under fire. The 
standardized minimal requirements of the high school curriculum could 
afford to be extended in the minor seminary. Pius XII in 1939, in his first 
sermon to seminarians, quite decisively stressed his predilection for the im- 
portant place of history in the seminary curriculum. 


It is in the curriculum of the major seminary that we shall find the ulti- 
mately developed teaching of human rights of the future priest. The peda- 
gogical arrangement, the scientific organization of that curriculum is the 
object of the unceasing solicitude of the Church. No pastoral need of the 
faithful occasions the publication of so many papal directives and instruc- 
tions. If we glance at the curriculum plan of the quite recent, epochally im- 
portant Apostolic Constitution of 1931, Deus Scientiarum Dominus, we can 
read off the names of courses in the different faculties which pay direct 
attention to the teaching of human rights. 


In philosophy there is a significant indication in the very title of one of 
the principal, essential courses: Ethica et Jus Naturale. For this topic espe- 
cially one would add the auxiliary need of reading select passages of Aristotle 
or at least of St. Thomas. In the Thomistic setting the examination and 
criticism of other influential but erroneous concepts of rights and freedom are 
called for. The influence of Grotius, Locke, Kant and Rousseau and our 
own juridical positivists on present-day thought cannot be overlooked. The 
professor of ethics might expect a helping hand here from the professor of 
the history of modern philosophy, which supposes that the latter is not too 
exclusively preoccupied or delayed with the theories of speculative philosophers 
only. Discretion and discrimination would be needed in determining to what 
extent these outside authors could be studied in their own writings by stu- 
dents. Cathrein feels it would only cause confusion. Myers would recom- 
mend it as necessary. The following passage of Humani Generis doesn’t 
directly refer to the seminarian: “Catholic theologians and philosophers can- 
not afford to ignore or neglect these more or less erroneous opinions, Rather 
they must come to understand these same theories well, both because diseases 
are not properly treated unless they are rightly diagnosed and because some- 
times even in these false theories a certain amount of truth is contained, 
and, finally because these theories provoke more subtle discussion and evalu- 
ation of philosophical and theological truths.” Moreover amongst the special 
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courses, which are to round out and integrate this ethical treatment of rights, 
note the listing of a coordinative course called: Moralis Socialis et Sociologia. 


In canon law the necessary introduction to this juridical study explicitly 
mentions: Ius Naturale, Philosophia Juris, and, still amongst the principal 
branches: Ius Publicum Ecclesiasticum. Time should be found for this 
latter course. It is needed in our domestic scene where there is constant, 
hysterical reference to the relations of church and state. Whether the teaching 
of a prudently precise understanding of this problem of the rights of the 
Church should be allotted to fundamental dogma and be added to the tract 
De Ecclesia or find treatment in canon law is a curriculum problem to be 
ironed out in each institution. Those who studied in Rome will remember 
that half of the time devoted to canon law was reserved for this course on 
public right. 

In moral theology the traditional tract on De Justitia, to which the most 
celebrated theological geniuses devoted their untiring labors, specifically and 
exhaustively treats on jus, on human rights, natural and positive. Moral 
theology does justice to the isolated topic of this convention but Catholic 
moral teaching, while it distinguishes, never separates duties from rights. 
It primarily promulgates law with due deference to liberty. The natural, 
the divine law, which establishes the moral order in which both obligations 
and rights are intimately and necessarily correlated, dominates all this 
moral teaching. To frail man, to every child of Adam, wounded with the 
wound of a rebellious independent pride, the concept of right is more 
appealing than the concept of obliging duty. That is true whether we are 
educating the consciences of the rich or the poor, the industrialist or the 
unionist, the politician or the racketeer. And at times the presentation of 
Catholic teaching fails to persuade aright those whom we would convince 
because correlated duty is kept too far in the background whilst welcome 
rights are being enthusiastically emphasized. Our philosophy is not that 
which inspired the fourth article of the 1789 Declaration of the Rights of 
Man which negatively makes liberty consist in the power to do anything 
which doesn’t injure another, which knows no limits not imposed by a posi- 
tive human law, the will of an infallible group mind. Our philosophy is not 
the Kantian conception of an autonomous will, divinely independent, limited 
by no objective moral norms. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
of 1948 in article 29 makes one meek mention of duty: “Everyone has duties 
to the community in which alone the free and full development of his per- 
sonality is possible.’ This article does not appear in the Covenant Draft. 
The N.C.W.C. Declaration of Human Rights more logically in its General 
Preamble first stresses obligations, adding: “For the fulfillment of these 
obligations man is endowed with certain natural inalienable rights.” 

There are still two points that might be developed in this analysis of 
the seminary curriculum. The formal, most explicit consideration of human 
rights is to be found in a final chapter of general ethics and wherever 
special moral theology chooses to deal with particular individual or social 
rights, natural and positive. In the Thomistic synthesis it would be in the 
tract on the virtue of justice. Both these sections merit some brief comment. 


First, teaching a rational ethics course in the seminary is a most difficult 
assignment. It is a real challenge. If there is a two-year philosophy course, 
the timing is awry. The student is plunged into ethics, a science of practical 
reason, before he has seen the metaphysical backgrounds which are supposed 
and postulated. He hasn’t had the ontological study of causes, especially 
of the ultimate final cause. He has not yet begun theodicy. Nor is he 
familiar with the transcendental notions of good and evil, which are to be 
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used only analogically in this science of morality. The following year of 
fundamental moral looms up as repetitious and overlapping. In spite of 
the danger of mixing the methodology of a rational and theological science, 
it would seem wise for the same professor to teach both these branches. He 
could stress and emphasize in the first year what is more rational and what 
could be omitted in fundamental moral—for instance, in the tract on De 
Legibus, more leisurely complete the study of the natural law in the ethics 
class and devote attention theologically to the positive divine law in funda- 
mental moral. 


Then this innocent monosyllable jus, right, in the modern subjective sense 
of the term, this general abstraction, this moral inviolable exigency of the 
human person, is an intangible mysterious concept. 


Actually St. Thomas and the older commentators never explicitly used 
the term in this subjective sense. The reality it represents they knew. The 
objective sense for them was the primary and proper sense of the term jus. 
Suarez in an age justly preoccupied with the justification of human freedom 
chose to designate the subjective sense, the strict sense of the term. Right 
is hard to define. Present-day moralists, hesitating, would modify the formu- 
lation of a definition of right. Some one has said it is much easier to shout 
for freedom and human rights at a public meeting than it is to define it. 
Again is it to be treated in general ethics as an abstraction in the moral 
order or should it await treatment in social ethics, an entity apart and the 
proper object of the science of natural right—jus naturale? That branch 
developed after the Reformation when a juridical order was divorced from the 
moral order, a scholastic fashion that had to be imitated and corrected by 
Catholic jurists. Older manuals like that of Myers, which was adapted 
for a three year cycle of philosophy, develops a lengthy comprehensive course 
on social right in general of 130 pages where Gredt, Boyer or Erday have 
only five or six pages of text. “There were giants in those days!” This corol- 
lary treatment of this vitally important present-day problem may pass, if 
time has been taken and justice has been done to the treatise of natural law; 
if there has been an adequate demonstration of the existence of natural law; 
if there has been a penetrating study of its nature and its principles, not in 
the a priore rigidly geometric sense of Rousseau but in the realistic Thomistic 
sense; if the dynamic relationship of natural law with all positive human law 
and with the structure of the juridical order (which awaits reform and 
socially just legislative development) has been stressed and underlined; if 
the reiterated declarations of papal teaching—the most authentic source and 
commonplace of theology—have been assimilated. This deeper understanding 
of the natural law is more significant in developing the student’s ethical 
sense of human rights than the few pages of the manuals directly bearing 
on rights, which may well be reached when professor and students, at the 
end of the course, are racing for the deadline. And if only one semester was 
devoted to general ethics, as some catalogues at least represent, the speed 
of treatment would be still more precipitous. 

St. Thomas, a great moralist, at times accused of being too speculative 
and not casuistical enough, answers and warns us that the abstract con- 
sideration of universal moral truths are less useful because human action is 
concerned with single contingent particulars. So the most practical approach 
to human rights in the seminary curriculum, the more detailed exposition of 
concrete particular human rights, is to be found in special moral theology, 
either referred to Precepts of the Decalogue or logically unified in the masterly 
division of rights of the Thomistic tract De Justitia. 


Every great theological treatise plays its part in slowly, progressively 
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deepening the seminarian’s vision of Christian truth, establishing in charity 
a more intimate connatural sympathy with the divine viewpoint, helping the 
theologian—through the Spirit—“search all things even the deep things of 
God”; and the exposition of this tract De Justitia should effect no less a 
transforming theological influence. In hopeful youth it should inspire a new 
zeal for the untiring apostolate of helping upbuild the desired reign of 
justice in a topsy-turvy world, establishing in the constant abiding loyalty 
of a great moral virtue—in a Christian dispensation, even an infused par- 
ticipation in the justice of Christ—the determined will to maintain an ob- 
jective moral order of justice, that replica in the external social relations 
of men of the eternal exemplary justice which is in God. 


You sense, we need not stress how in the present social crisis no major 
division of the traditional treatise of justice may be overlooked or slighted. 
General justice, legal justice, the subordination of all the more subjective 
virtues to the demands of the common good, which is to be better known and 
more unselfishly loved, the goal of social justice cannot be by-passed; it must 
be correlated with the authoritative social teaching of the great encyclicals 
and with all the day-to-day refining interpretations of the Holy See. Moral 
theology cannot be static. It must be resolutely actual and applied in a 
positive, concrete setting, economically, sociologically clarified for the student. 
Not only commutative justice is to be studied, but the genuine sense of dis- 
tributive justice must be understood and its applications emphasized. Strict 
particular justice being particular will have unlimited applications. 

Check over the thirty human rights listed in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in 1948, or analyze the National Catholic Welfare Conference’s much more 
logically organized Declaration of Human Rights: individual, familial, col- 
lective rights, and comparatively you find them all fitting into the neat scien- 
tifically logical division of the scholastic treatise on justice. 

So the professor entrusted with the teaching of this tract on justice must 
truly “be a scribe, instructed in the kingdom of Heaven—like a householder 
who brings forth from his storeroom things new and old.” He needs a 
fine sense of judicious prudence, knowing when an older manual needs to 
be supplemented and adapted to present-day needs, knowing where special 
emphasis and extra determination is indicated, like Aquinas solicitous for 
beginners, dropping what has become useless, avoiding boring confusing 
repetition. He needs some of the tireless zeal of his predecessors who wrote 
those monumental masterly commentaries on justice. Whilst skilled in cold 
casuistry, in this tract he finds the opportunity to apply the urgent and 
recent exhortations of the Church that Holy Scripture be acknowledged 
and used as the principal source and commonplace of theological argument. 
He knows: “All scripture inspired by God is useful to instruct in Justice.” 
The kerygmatic unction of the Prophets and the Gospel will characterize his 
teaching of human rights to seminarians. 

Checking over the seminary curriculum on this particular topic of major 
present-day interest, we discover no alarming lacunae, Examining our pro- 
fessorial consciences, we do become impressed with the pedagogical problem 
of teaching it effectively. Focusing attention on any other individual im- 
portant topic of the seminary curriculum would reveal the same multiplied 
approaches, the same interlinking relationships of the different branches, 
the same need of frank cooperation, of constantly coordinated effort on the 
part of different professors and different departments of the seminary sys- 
tem. Some candidates for the priesthood may be under ecclesiastical guidance 
for as long as twelve years. Arranging such an integrated curriculum is a 
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difficult task, and each stage on the way has an important contribution to 
make. 


In the patient toil and obscurity of the seminary you are playing no minor 
role. St. Thomas would assure you that it is a principal, directive, archi- 
tectonic role, better and more meritorious than the more direct immediate 
apostolic care of souls. It is a clearly formidable responsibility when Pius XI 
directs bishops to assign the best of their clergy to their seminaries, because 
no other assignment in a diocese is to be compared with the paramount and 
indispensable importance of the seminaries. It calls, as St. Paul reminded 
Timothy, “for trustworthy men, competent to teach others.” We add these 
concluding flattering words of commendation to compensate for the work 
that awaits your return and the teaching of human rights to seminarians. 
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MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Wednesday, March 28, 1951, 9:30 A.M. 


The first meeting of the Minor Seminary Department was called to order 
by the Chairman, Rev. Charles G. Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., on Wednesday, 
March 28, at 9:30 A.M. Eighty-seven priests were in attendance. After a 
prayer for guidance, the Chairman, who is also the President of the Depart- 
ment, flanked by the Vice President, Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., and the 
Secretary, Rev. Charles H. Lynch, welcomed the group and supervised regis- 
tration. Rev. Herman Romoser, O.S.B., was appointed co-ordinator by the 
Chair. 


The Chair then presented the highly regarded moralist, Very Rev. Francis 
J. Connell, €.SS.R., S.T.D., of the Catholic University of America, who 
read a paper entitled “A Seminarian’s Right to Ordination.” This paper 
and the others to follow are printed in whole at the end of this report. 
Father Connell treated at length the nature of the priestly vocation and 
then showed that an aspirant has a strict right to a fair testing and an 
indirect right to Holy Orders. In the lively discussion that followed, much 
was said regarding the corollaries which flow from the consideration that 
a vocation is a counsel from God rather than a command. Racial discrimina- 
tion was recognized as a danger to be avoided. Consistent with his stand 
that a bishop may lay down reasonable conditions, Father Connell defended 
the ordinary’s right to demand the pledge from an aspirant. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. William H. Russell, Ph.D., Head of the Department of 
Religious Education at the Catholic University, was then presented to read, 
or better, to interpret his paper on “The Seminarian’s Right to a Curricular 
Life of Christ.” His main points dealt with: the character of the future 
priest; the seminarian as a future teacher or preacher; understanding and 
entering into the American mind; a course on the life of Christ instills 
a-social outlook; it gives a concrete picture of the Christian in action; it 
enables notional knowledge to become real; finally, supernatural integration 
in a priest’s life. Monsignor Russell recommends that the course be taught 
in third year high at the sixteen-year-old level and that, for want of a 
more dramatic presentation, Archbishop Goodier’s Life of Christ be used. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, March 28, 1951, 2:00 P.M. 


The session opened with prayer. Seventy-seven were in attendance. The 
following committees were appointed by the Chair to report at the fourth 
session. Committee on Nominations: Very Rev. Theodore Roemer, O.F.M. 
Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wis., Chairman; Very Rev. George Bracho, S.M., Lafayette, 
La.; Rev. John G. Leuchs, New York, N.Y. Committee on Resolutions: 
Very Rev. Charles J. Willis, S.M., Pendell, Pa., Chairman; Rev. Jude Catte- 
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lona, O.Carm., Niagara Falls, Ontario; Rev. John J. Considine, New York, 
N.Y. 


Father Fehrenbach then asked the Department’s secretary, Father Lynch, 
to present his commentary on Menti Nostrae entitled “Rights and Duties of 
Seminary Authorities in the Light of the Papal Exhortation of Septemper 
23, 1950.” Father Lynch gave all but the last few minutes of his taik to 
a consideration of the third part of the exhortation which deals with the 
formation of the clergy. Our Holy Father’s appeal that seminarians be 
not too much isolated from the world was marked as an interesting trend. 
Passages were pointed out that seemed to support such steps as affiliation 
with accrediting agencies, the use of psychiatrists, separation of the high 
school and college levels, introduction of work programs, and the fostering 
of Serra Clubs and lay alumni. In connection with this subject we note 
that the Major Seminary Department provides a paper on the same document 
by Monsignor Justin McCarthy. The presence of the dogmatist, Dr. Joseph 
Fenton, and the moralist, Dr. Francis Connell, both of the Catholic University, 
added to the discussion that followed Father Lynch’s talk. 


Dr. Fenton seized the occasion to urge those present to aid him in estab- 
lishing in this country the Pontifical Work of Vocations to the Priesthood 
as requested by Pope Pius in a Motu Proprio of 1941. 


The final paper of the day was presented by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raymond 
G. LaFontaine, Rector of St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Conn. It dealt 
with “The Restriction of Human Rights in the Minor Seminary.” The paper 
turned out to be strong support for Menti Nostrae’s plea that there not be 
too much isolation. If the rule of the house, as so often happens, has not 
been adapted to the times, proper preparation for the social services which 
a parish priest must now provide is not given to the seminarian. Liberaliza- 
tion of the rule was advocated. In the discussion that followed the inter- 
esting observation was made that high school students resent being separated 
from college students in the same seminary. For those seeking a good 
meditation book for the minor seminary Our Divine Model by a Holy Cross 
father was recommended. The session adjourned at 4:45 with prayer. 


THIRD SESSION 
Thursday, March 29, 1951, 10:00 A.M. 


This was a joint session with the Major Seminary Department for an 
account of which please turn back to that department’s report. Our Presi- 
dent, Father Fehrenbach, took the occasion to express our pleasure at being 
raised from the rank of Section in the Seminary Department to that of an 
independent Department and showed how it should be of advantage to both 
departments. A joint luncheon was enjoyed at the Hotel Cleveland with 
Monsignor Mullen, Rector of St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, as host. In 
the afternoon the delegates were escorted about the seminary buildings and 
grounds. No other session was scheduled for Thursday. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Friday, March 30, 1951, 9:30 A.M. 


The final session opened with prayer whereupon the President requested the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions. The Chairman, Father Willis, pre- 
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sented the following resolution which was unanimously adopted. “Be it 
resolved that thanks be expressed to the Executive Board of the NCEA for 
granting to the Minor Seminary Section recognition as a full Department of 
the Association. Be it further resolved that the Minor Seminary Depart- 
ment pledge full cooperation in the achievement of the vital aims and pur- 
poses of the NCEA.” Father Roemer was then asked to report the recom- 
mendations of the Commitee on Nominations. Since our President, Rev. 
Charles Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., North East, Pa., declined to hold office further, 
the following slate was presented and voted without counter nominations. 
For Vice President General: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard B. McHugh, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. For the General Executive Board: Very Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S., 
Catonsville, Md. For Departmental President: Rev. George M. Murphy, 
§.J., Haverhill, Mass. For Vice President: Rev. Charles H. Lynch, Warwick 
Neck, R.I. For Secretary: Rev. Herman Romoser, 0.S.B., St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Father Fehrenbach was then roundly thanked for his exceptional leadership. 

The Chair next introduced Rev. William E. McManus of the Department 
of Education of NCWC who briefed us on the subjects of Selective Service 
and accelerated courses. The problem of deferment was lengthily discussed 
and experiences exchanged. Notable were variation in draft board rulings 
and the recommendation that draft boards be notified when students were 
graduated or dropped. Other problems of this “open discussion” session 
were the separation of high school and college and the advisability of student 
councils, Father Murphy gave some tentative psychiatric findings based 
on research done at the School of St. Philip Neri in Boston during the past 
year. Finally recommendations were made that future papers be confined 
to twenty minutes’ length so that discussion might thrive. After urging 
attendance at the Catholic University Workshop for Minor Seminaries in 
May, the session came to an end with prayer at 11:45 A.M. 


CHARLES H, LYNCH, 
Secretary 
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An adequate discussion of the theological problems concerning the voca- 
tion to the priesthood would be impossible in the brief space of time allotted 
to this paper. Nevertheless, since the question of sacerdotal vocation has 
an intimate bearing on the topic assigned to me, “The Right of a Seminarian 
to Ordination,” it is necessary to present summarily the various theological 
opinions concerning the nature of the priestly vocation, which has been for a 
considerable time a subject of controversy among Catholic scholars. 


We can distinguish three schools of thought on this subject. There have 
been some who have placed the chief element of vocation in an interior call 
of God, manifested by a strong inclination or attraction toward the clerical 
state. Thus, Gasparri writes: “The ordinary sign of the ecclesiastical voca- 
tion is a certain supernatural sense which inclines a man to embrace the 
clerical state with a view to God’s glory and the salvation of his neighbors.” 
According to Father Many, S.S.: “This inclination is really a positive sign 
of divine vocation for the reason that it generally indicates fitness and also 
because it signifies a special operation of God by which He prepares a man 
to exercise with facility and pleasure the functions and duties of the state 
to which he is inclined.” Father Many designates the election by the Bishop 
as a sign of a divine vocation.?, This emphasis on the interior call character- 
ized the theological explanations of vocation to the priesthood that prevailed 
in the nineteenth century and in the first decade of the present century. 


A different idea appeared in 1909 with the publication of Canon Lahitton’s 
La Vocation Sacerdotale. According to this view, the essential and well- 
nigh exclusive factor of the priestly vocation is the call of the bishop (or 
the competent superior, in the case of an exempt clerical religious). The matter 
aroused such animated discussion in the theological circles that Pope Pius X 
appointed a commission of cardinals to examine Lahitton’s treatise; and in 
1912 three statements were published, as approved by the commission and 
by the Holy Father himself: 1. No one has any right to ordination prior 
to his free selection by the bishop; 2. The condition which must be sought 
on the part of the candidate, and which is called a sacerdotal vocation, does 
not consist, at least necessarily and ordinarily, in a certain internal aspira- 
tion of the subject or in invitations of the Holy Spirit to enter the priest- 
hood; 8. On the contrary, that one may lawfully be called by the bishop, 
nothing more is required than a right intention together with that suitability 
which is based on such gifts of nature and grace and is proved by such 
holiness of life and sufficiency of knowledge as will give a well-founded 
hope that he will be able to discharge properly the duties of the priesthood 
and fulfill the obligations of that state in a holy manner.® 


1Tractatus Canonicus de Sacra Ordinatione, I, n. 117. 
2De Sacra Ordinatione, n. 81. got 
3A4AS, IV, 485. 
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According to Canon Lahitton and those who have followed him, such as 
Blowick,* the summons of the bishop is the divine vocation as such. It is 
true, canonical suitability is required in the subject in order to make it lawful 
for the bishop to call him to the priesthood, but over and abeve this there is 
no special selection on the part of God given to particular persons whom He 
invites to the sacred ministry. 


The third view combines the other two, finding the priestly vocation in 
both the internal and the external call. According to the proponents of this 
view, such as Sempé in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique,’ antecedently 
to the call of the bishop there is an act of Divine Providence by which certain 
men are called to the priesthood, and accordingly are endowed with suitable 
qualities of body and soul, and receive a supernatural impulse or attraction 
toward the ecclesiastical state. The final and formal element of a vocation is 
found only in the call of the bishop; nevertheless, the initial call of God, 
manifested to the soul by a special urge or inclination of divine grace, is also 
an essential factor of vocation. 


If we study some of the documents which have emanated from the Holy 
See in recent years, we find solid reasons for holding that in addition to the 
summons of the competent ecclesiastical superior there is in the soul of one 
destined to the priesthood a special call from God which can correctly be 
called a vocation. For example, the Code admonishes priests, especially 
pastors, to foster in boys who give signs of an ecclesiastical calling the germ 
of the divine vocation. Again, the Code recommends that the bishop fre- 
quently visit his seminary in order to gain a better knowledge of the ability, 
piety, vocation, and progress of the students.’ In the encyclical Rerum Ec- 
clesiae of February 28, 1926, Pope Pius XI, addressing bishops on the sub- 
ject of providing a native clergy for mission countries, commands that they 
do not exclude from the priesthood and the apostolate anyone giving solid 
hope that he has been inspired and called by God.* The same Sovereign 
Pontiff in the encyclical Mens Nostra, December 20, 1929, discussing the 
importance of spiritual exercises, asserts that on the occasion of such exer- 
cises retreatants not rarely hear the secret voice of God calling them to sacred 
tasks and impelling them to the exercise of the apostolate.? In the statement 
which the candidate for the subdiaconate is to make under oath, according 
to the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, December 
27, 1980, the young man must testify that he feels he is truly called by God.” 
And finally in his magnificent apostolic exhortation Menti Nostrae, September 
28, 1950, Pope Pius XII asserts that the priest is “admitted to this most 
sublime ministry by a call from heaven.”” 


From this it would seem to follow that the most reasonable explanation of 
a priestly vocation is that given by Cappello, who says that a vocation “ade- 
quately considered, embraces three elements—namely, a special call on the 
part of God, canonical suitability on the part of the candidate (in that he 
possesses all the qualities of soul and of body required for the proper fulfill- 
ment of the sacerdotal ministry) and the admission to the ecclesiastical state 
on the part of the bishop.”” 


‘Priestly Vocation, Dublin, 1932. 
5Vol. XV, 3145-81. 

*Can. 1853. 

Can. 13855, #2. 

8AAS, XVIII, 76. 

°AAS, XXI, 701. 

AAS, XXIII, 127. 

“NAAS, XLII, 659. 

“De sacramentis, II (3), n. 363. 
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To turn now to the particular question we are discussing, the right of 
a seminarian to ordination: From the explicit decision given by Pope Pius X 
in 1912 it is evident that no one has a strict right to receive Holy Orders 
until he has been summoned to the ecclesiastical state by a bishop or 
by one possessing equivalent authority in this matter, such as a prefect 
apostolic or a major superior in an exempt clerical religious institute. Further- 
more, the ecclesiastical superior acts licitly in summoning a man to the 
priesthood only when he is morally certain, by positive arguments, of his 
canonical fitness; otherwise, as the Code explicitly states, the superior not 
only sins most gravely but also exposes himself to the danger of sharing 
in the sins of others.“ As is evident from the wording of the oath taken 
by the candidate desiring promotion to major orders, this certainty on the 
part of the superior includes the ‘knowledge that the aspirant himself believes 
he is divinely called. On the other hand, even though a bishop excluded a 
seminarian from some unworthy motive, such as personal prejudice, the 
young man would still have no real right in justice to ordination, although 
Church law provides for an appeal to higher authority.“ 


The bishop has a right to lay down requirements for aspirants to Holy 
Orders, over and above those demanded by the general prescriptions of the 
Church, as long as they are not unreasonable. For example, he could require 
a higher grade of intellectual ability than is stipulated by ecclesiastical law 
and custom, He could require that candidates for Holy Orders take the 
pledge not to partake of intoxicants for a certain number of years. He 
could even exclude a seminarian from the priesthood by reason of some 
occurrence for which the seminarian himself is not responsible, such as the 
scandalous conduct of the young man’s parents. For the bishop must look 
to the common good of the Church, not merely to the candidate’s desire of the 
priesthood and to his personal qualifications. And when a bishop or cor- 
responding ecclesiastical superior has laid down restrictions of this kind, a 
seminarian who is unable or unwilling to measure up to the requirements 
may not claim any violation of his rights in his exclusion from ordination by 
this bishop or superior. 

However, in virtue of the explanation of sacerdotal vocation which we 
are following, it can be said that a seminarian, whether major or minor— 
or indeed, any aspirant to the priesthood—has a strict right, not indeed to 
ordination prior to the official ecclesiastical summons, but to a fair examina- 
tion and test of what may be the personal and internal elements of a priestly 
vocation, bestowed on him by God as dispositions for the sacrament of Holy 
Orders. Moreover, one who certainly possesses all the stipulated require- 
ments and sincerely testifies that he believes he has a divine call and is 
desirous of devoting his life to the priestly ministry can be said to have an 
indirect right to Holy Orders. For it is the duty of ecclesiastical superiors 
to supply the Church with a sufficient number of suitable ministers inspired 
by divine grace to seek the priestly office. Such a duty on the part of ecclesi- 
astical superiors implies some manner of right to ordination on the part of 
those who are canonically suitable and testify that they feel inspired by 
divine grace to seek the priestly office, consequent on the Church’s right to 
be supplied with suitable ministers invited by God to the priesthood. 

It is true, the Code prescribes that no one shall be ordained to the dio- 
cesan priesthood unless in the judgment of his own bishop he will be neces- 
sary or useful to the churches of the diocese; but the law immediately 
adds that a bishop is not forlidden to ordain one of his own subjects for the 


Can. 973, #3. 
“Can. 970. 
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service of another diocese, employing the legal procedures of excardination 
and incardination.” In view of the great need of priests in so many sections 
of our land, it does not seem possible that a young man, possessing all the 
evidences of a vocation and willing to exercise his ministry in any diocese 
where his labors will be useful, could be excluded from ordination on the 
ground that there is no need or utility for his services. Certainly, there is 
always room for a priest, at least on the foreign missions, and Pope Bene- 
dict XV delivered an earnest plea to bishops to foster any seeds of this apos- 
tolate which they might discover among their priests or seminarians.” 


As is very evident, the right of a seminarian to have his vocation exam- 
ined and tested and the indirect right previously explained to ordination (a 
right based on the Church’s direct right to have the ministry maintained by 
those in ecclesiastical authority) affect principally those who occupy posts 
of authority or of professorial office in seminaries, whether major or minor. 
Priests engaged in seminary work should realize that their obligations toward 
the seminarians are far more important and grave than the obligations of 
administrators or professors in an ordinary college. These latter have the 
duty of providing the students with the stipulated instruction and care, as 
well as the general obligations of justice and charity common to all Christians. 
But the priest assigned to a seminary has special obligations toward the 
students, based on the presumption that each one is a chosen soul on whom 
God has set the seal of a priestly vocation, and who consequently has a 
right to be enlightened as to the presence of such a vocation and to have it 
fostered and encouraged if it be proved to be genuine. Furthermore, the 
seminary priest has the duty toward the Church of doing his part to main- 
tain for her a supply of ministers of Christ and dispensers of the mysteries 
of God. 


This means that the officials and the professors of a seminary are bound 
to live an exemplary priestly life, not only by virtue of the general law 
of charity, but also by virtue of their obligation to foster priestly vocations. 
It means, too, that they must be willing to give guidance and help to any 
seminarians who approach them in quest of such assistance. No seminary 
professor can be justified in assuming an attitude of aloofness and indifference 
in regard to the spiritual needs of the seminarians, on the score that his 
task is merely to teach. He should not, indeed, interfere with the direction 
of those officially assigned to the spiritual training of the young men; but 
when any of the students seek his aid, he has the duty to give generously 
of his time and efforts. 


The seminary priest must help the superiors toward deciding who shall 
be recommended for promotion to Holy Orders. In his instruction on the 
priesthood Pope Pius XI enjoins that the rector of the seminary shall inquire 
of the professors, both privately and in council, of the signs of vocation of 
each of the candidates for Orders.” In order that they may properly fulfill 
their task of rendering a correct decision, the professors must exercise a 
reasonable measure of supervision over the seminarians. It should be 
remembered, of course, that positive proof of a vocation, not merely the 
absence of physical, intellectual and moral defects, must be furnished by the 
aspirant to the priesthood. 


The right of a seminarian to have his vocation tested fairly implies on 


the part of the seminary priest the obligation to be honest and unbiased 


Can. 969. 
AAS, XI, 452. 
MAAS, XXIII, 128. 
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in his judgment. We naturally, albeit unconsciously, may have a special 
liking for some students and a dislike for others; but when there is question 
of deciding on a vocation, we are gravely bound in conscience to be perfectly 
objective. If a seminary priest unduly favors a student and blinds himself 
to his faults, he may be guilty of aiding to the attainment of the priesthood 
aman who will disgrace the dignity and the holiness of that exalted office. 
On the hand, if from personal antipathy or trivial reasons he impedes 
the advancement of a young man who actually furnishes the requisite signs 
of a priestly vocation, he is guilty of grave injustice both toward the student 
himself and toward the Church which is thus deprived of the services of one 
who would have worthily promoted the cause of Christ. To such a case the 
words of canon law are applicable: “It is wrong to force anyone into the 
clerical state in any way whatsoever, for any reason, or to turn away from 
the clerical state one who is canonically fitted.’™ 


It can happen that one who is actually unworthy of the priesthood receives 
the official invitation of the bishop to advance to that sacred office. In such 
an event it might be said that the candidate is to be juridically regarded as 
called by God,” yet he is surely devoid of a divine vocation in the full sense, 
and has a strict obligation to refuse the invitation of the bishop, at least 
until he becomes worthy. If the young man refuses the bishop’s call, the 
bishop may not command him to advance higher.” Even though he already 
is a deacon, he may not be forced against his will to receive the priesthood. 
In the words of the Instruction of 1930: “There are some who in good faith 
have received minor and sacred Orders, but before receiving the priesthood 
realize that they are unable to bear the burdens of sacred Ordination or 
have involved themselves in vices or worldly manners,’ It is the duty of a 
confessor who finds out that a young man is morally unworthy to receive 
the priesthood to forbid him to receive Holy Orders, if necessary with the 
threat of refusing absolution—and this, even though the candidate has re- 
ceived an official call from the bishop. It would be particularly tragic for a 
man to be elevated to the priesthood when he is enslaved by the vice of 
impurity. 


Doubtless many more problems concerning this important question could 
be proposed. But these fundamental principles have been presented in the 
hope that priests engaged in the active ministry may be stimulated to foster 
vocations in their parishes and those engaged in the important task of train- 
ing young men for the priesthood may be reminded of their obligation to 
recognize in the seminarians a right to have their presumed vocation fairly 
examined and tested, and fostered if it be proven genuine. If all priests con- 
scientiously fulfill their respective duties in this matter, we shall have the 
assurance of an abundant supply of young men worthy to be admitted to the 
sanctuary, who will faithfully carry on the work of Jesus Christ for the 
salvation of the human race.” 


%Can. 971. 

Cf. Carr, Vocation to the Priesthood. Its Canonical Concept, 100. 

2Can. 978, #2. 

214AS, XXIII, 126. 

2The ideas broached in this paper find corroboration in the exhortations given by Pope Pius 
XII to the pastors and Lenten preachers of Rome on February 16, 1951. The Holy Father 
reminded them of the obligation imposed on priests by Canon 13858 of fostering in boys who show 
signs of a priestly vocation “‘the precious seed planted by God in their hearts.” He asserts that 
this prescription is even more urgent today than it was thirty years ago, because there is so 
great a lack of priests especially in some regions. In view of this admonition of the Sovereign 
Pontiff it is very apparent that the obligation binding all priests to give likely candidates the 
opportunity to prove their vocation, together with the duty of fostering a vocation that seems 
to be genuine, indicate some manner of correlative rights on the part of aspirants to the priest- 
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THE SEMINARIAN’S RIGHT TO A CURRICULAR LIFE OF CHRIST 


RT. REV. MSGR. WILLIAM H. RUSSELL, Ph.D. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It may be presumed that the mutual concern of everyone present here 
today is to bring together into loving contact two persons: one divine, one 
human—Christ and the seminarian. The fact that one of your members 
has asked me to speak on the seminarian’s right to a curricular life of Christ 
indicates the outlook of the leaders in minor seminaries. I ask you to think 
of this course in the life of Christ not as a mere matter of devotion but 
also as an intellectual challenge and a lifelong challenge to the seminarian. 
The question is related to the type of priest you hope to develop. I limit 
myself this morning to seven points of view, and each one will have to be 
treated briefly in order that, if you so desire, there may be discussion later 
on the points considered. 


Our first thought deals with the character of the future priest. If we 
wish him to reflect the character of Christ, it would seem wise to expose 
him in more than one way to that character. Character is more readily 
developed through admiration of a person than through exhortation to this 
or that virtue. The work of the priest implies that he know thoroughly the 
character of Jesus, and yet nowhere in the training of the seminarian is he 
supplied with a systematic, classroom analysis of the traits demonstrated by 
Christ. If Catholicism is Christ, why separate truth from Christ? Ordinarily 
in the classroom the seminarian does not see Christ in action. If you wish 
the seminarian to reflect Christ, is it not just as important to confront 
him with Christ as with Christ’s truth? Of course nearly all seminarians read 
a life of Christ, but no one life is sufficient to make them experts in the 
character of our Lord. If revealed truth has to be systematized and openec 
up for the seminarian, is it not just as true that the character of Christ has 
to be unravelled by an expert? 


Take, for instance, the matter of balance or symmetry in the character 
of a priest. If you give the seminarian an opportunity to ponder the attrac- 
tive balance in the character of Jesus, will not some results ensue? Being 
simple as the dove and wise as the serpent is balance. Some priests are 
gentle, some irascible. Would they not have profited had they been led to 
admiration of the power of indignation in the Nazarene joined to his strong 
meekness. The irascible man is not the indignant man that I have in mind. 
Christ was not irascible, not self-centered. Indignation in him was a virtue, 
a love of justice, of human and divine rights. Again, a priest should be 
self-reliant, and at the same time docile and prayerful. Did not Jesus com- 
bine these two traits? Or, spiritual directors constantly seek ways of devel- 
oping in their charges techniques of meeting the rebuffs and discouragements 
that will come to the priest. What better method could be found than to 
confront impressionable minds with the Christ who never soured, never 
became pessimistic? The Person, Jesus, is a perpetual check against the 
growth of unworthy motives in the priest. Sourness, irascibility are evidences 
of self-interest, of secret exaltation of the ego. Loss of zeal is sometimes 
proof that one has been serving the self more than God. The close student 
of the life of Christ observes that Jesus loved his own unto the end. How 
many priests in this audience have accustomed themselves to recall, when dis- 
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couraged, that strengthening sentence which flowed from the Master just 
as he was about to undergo the Passion: “These things I have spoken to 
you that my joy may be in you, and that your joy may be made full”? 


Here is another possibility that has to do with character, namely, a de- 
velopment of a sense of companionship with Christ. You all try to plant 
in the seminarian this Pauline trait: “To me to live is Christ.” St. Paul, 
the mystic, was given this magnificent privilege. The rest of us have to 
plod our groping way. But what tremendous aid if, early in the seminary 
course, someone would accustom us to carry with us these sentences: “He 
that sent me is with me.” “He who eats my flesh . . . abides in me and I 
in him.” “Abide in me and I in you.” The bread of the word must accom- 
pany the bread of life in the mental and spirit~al build-up of the seminarian. 
Quoting these sentences in spiritual lectures is a help It is better to study 
them in thcir context, to feel them as coming from the very lips of Christ, 
and to be brought back often to the same principle as the apostles were. 

Our second point concerns the seminarian as future teacher or preacher. 
What goes for the one goes for the other. How many in this audience have 
ever been advised to learn how to teach from the Gospels? Gentlemen, it is 
my conviction that seminary teaching would improve vastly if priests had 
only been trained in the teaching methods of Christ. Lecturing is not teaching. 
Teaching is stimulation to self-activity. Priests generally teach in the 
philosophic manner, in the syllogistic manner, in the thesis manner. Did 
it ever occur to you that no one went to sleep in the classes conducted by 
Jesus of Nazareth? (The Transfiguration and the Passion were prayer scenes.) 
At least one went to sleep in Paul’s classes. Give your seminarians some 
insight into those dynamic, searching, alerting questions: ““What went you out 
into the desert to see?” “Philip, Whence shall we buy bread?” (“This he 
said to try him.”) “What were you arguing about on the way?” “Who do 
men say the Son of Man is?” “Who do you say?” ‘Do you also wish to go 
away?” There is a method of teaching to examine. 


As for preaching, how many priests in the United States are eminent 
as scriptural preachers? If the young were captivated by scripture might 
we not have more hope of some of them maturing into experts in that lan- 
guage that is said to be “living and efficient and keener than any two-edged 
sword ... and a discerner of the thoughts and intentions of the heart’? 
Do not the seminarians have a right to have that language seared into 
their hearts? They can acquire the feel of that language in the course on 
the life of Christ, for “Never has man spoken as this man.” 


Our third point brings up the problem of understanding and entering into 
the American mind. Are you surprised at my claim that a proper course 
in the life of Christ facilitates that understanding? Did not Christ capture 
audience attention? Analyze what is behind the use of these three words— 
profit, loss, gain. As a rule, Americans are not metaphysicians. They live 
with the concrete (and steel). They prefer action to mere ideas, being prag- 
matists. They admire manhood, sincerity, openness, honesty, straightforward- 
ness. They are attracted to doers—even doers of the word. In the language 
of the young, Christ is a “natural” for Americans. Hence the seminarian 
needs an insight into the manliness of Christ. An athletic nation can be 
gripped by this: “He steadfastly set his face.” See that courage, that set 
jaw! “I came that they may have life,” refers to grace. It can also be 
used to put life into religion classes. The chords of loyalty in the young 
can be touched by this comment of the hardheaded Thomas: “Let us-also 
go that we may die with him.” Americans respond to the challenging Christ: 
“Follow me.” “Will you also go away?” “Can you drink of the cup of which 
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I am about to drink?” Lonely persons, and they are legion in number, can 
be brightened by “I have called you friends.” Gentlemen, are not all of these 
texts powerful for gripping the action-minded Americans? They are some of 
the texts that are treated in the life of Christ course. And not a single one 
of them is found in the Sunday Gospels. Would it not be wise to train 
seminarians to live with such texts so that they may present the total Christ? 


Appeals for Catholic Action have been coming from Rome. Constantly 
we hear reference to the social doctrines of the Church. A dynamic Ca- 
tholicism is demanded in our day. Those of you who have been teaching 
theology or religion know how difficult it is to stir up’ human inertia. No 
doubt some of you have had experience with Catholic Action cells. Like- 
wise you have been searching for the proper kind of textbooks in religion. 
I see plenty of weaknesses in my own textbook. However, I have found no 
textbook equal to a course in the life of Christ for instilling a social outlook, 
a dynamic Catholicism. That is our fourth point. 


Practically all of our training has been along the lines of intellectualism, 
and I believe in it. Someday make an examination of Christ’s emphasis on 
the will, on action. Look up in a concordance all the various forms of the 
verb do. You will find it interesting. There is intellectualism and intel- 
lectualism. The student of the life of Christ finds no intellectualism that 
puffs up human vanity. Faith does not rest “on the wisdom of men.” I 
often ask myself why more attention is not paid to the Our Father. Is it 
too prosaic to be considered intellectual? Anciently the Church paid much 
attention to this prayer. Read Cyprian on it. Today it is in the rear of 
the catechism. But a study of the life of Christ brings it into the foreground 
of the seminarian’s life. In that prayer does not social Catholicism strike 
us in the face? Initiate early the seminarian into the plural, the social 
thinking of Christ. Acquaint the seminarian with Christ’s emphasis on 
love of neighbor, and you stand more of a chance to come up with a dynamic 
Catholicism. 

Likewise, you are all interested in the doctrine of the mystical body. A 
course in the life of Christ is a sure foundation for full appreciation of 
the significance of the mystical body. God gave us the Gospels as well as 
the Epistles. They complement one another. If you wish students to live 
with the living Christ in his Church today, it is wise to begin by giving 
them tle training that Peter and John and Matthew and Philip received. 


As a logical consequence we come now to our fifth point, namely, the 
seminarian’s right to a curricular life of Christ because he has to have before . 
him a concrete picture of the Christian in action. It is not good teaching to 
indulge in generalities, such as: “My dear students, you should be Christ- 
like.” The seminarian who is taught thus in vague generalities will continue 
to speak thus later. On the other hand, if you take the seminarian througa 
a course on the specific virtues as they existed in or were commanded by 
Christ, you are training him to be specific later. In the life of Christ one 
sees Christ praying. There is a concrete picture of virtue in action. Hence 
we conclude that prayerfulness is one aspect of that large theme, Christ- 
likeness. Watching Christ live His life, day by day, the seminarian sees 
that Christ was honest, truthful—“My doctrine is not mine but His who sent 
me.” Also he sees that Jesus had a fine regard for good example: “That 
we may not give offense to them ... Thou wilt find a stater; take that and 
give it to them for me and for thee.” Christ did not wait for sick calls to 
come to the rectory. He went about looking for sick calls. “Dost thou 
want to get well?” “The Lord, seeing her, had compassion on her, and said 
to her, ‘Do not weep.’” The seminarian who is made to visualize Christ 
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washing feet will not so readily expect the parish to wait on him. The 
priest often finds it difficult to induce people to come to Mass, If the future 
priest were molded on Christ the Priest rendering worship, not alone on 
Calvary but in his daily life by keeping God first— “My Father’s business.” 
“Seek you first.” “I honor my Father.” “ Father, I give thee thanks.”—then 
he might later be able to stir up people to worship by effectively describing 
the model for worship. Moreover, the seminarian thus trained in the life 
of Christ would be builded on Christ’s concept of God—Father. “Just Father, 
the world has not known thee.” It is easier to worship God thus presented 
as a loving Father. 


The priest is expected to make Christ real to the people. It is not an 
easy task. Should we not, therefore, train seminarians in the life of Christ? 
Most of our training has been along the lines of definitions. There is good 
in that of course. We need theological precision. But people are more imagina- 
tion than intellect. They cannot see a definition. However, they would have 
food both for the imagination and the intellect if the seminarian were nur- 
tured on the pictures the divine teacher lived and used. The apostles were 
presented with a picture, the invisible made visible. Why not train semi- 
narians in the same way? Christ is his own argument. He is his own proof, 
if the priest depict him in his manner of living and speaking. “I am the 
way.” The Sunday Gospels are not sufficient for presenting all of the 
qualities of Jesus, although, for way of exception, I choose now one incident 
from a Sunday Gospel. The people have to be assisted to visualize Christ’s 
considerateness: “Lest they faint on the way.” Incidentally, may I recom- 
mend very strongly, that all seminarians purchase Dr. Kerby’s book, The 
Considerate Priest. 


In analyzing further this problem presented by definitional knowledge we 
arrive at our sixth point, which is, that the life of Christ could be of excel- 
lent assistance in enabling the notional knowledge which the seminarian 
obtains to pass over into real knowledge. The opinion is often expressed 
that, if the child learns exactly the definitions of the catechism, he will later 
come to a realization of their meaning. My own experience is far otherwise. 
Any teacher discovers that very few people plumb deeply the meaning of 
words. Even scriptural quotations can be parroted and their richness go 
uncovered. However, if one catches hold of the methods of Christ, he will 
be more effective at jerking students out of their lethargy. No course is so 
effective at arousing students to a sense of personal responsibility. Christ 
has a way of arousing conscience and it works both intellectually and spirit- 
ually. Recall that twinge-generating triple question that he used on Peter 
after Easter. “A third time he said to him, ‘Simon, Son of John, dost thou 
love me?’ Peter was grieved because he said this for the third time.” There 
was no verbalism in that third response to which Peter was prodded. 


It is a fact of life that minds vary. A few possess speculative minds. They 
are well provided for in the regular courses in philosophy and theology. But 
perhaps the majority of human beings have minds of the type demonstrated 
by St. Peter. If we interpret Peter’s mind by what we find in Mark’s Gospel, 
we would say that he was action-minded, visual-minded. Very few of the 
speeches of Christ find a recording in the Gospel of Mark. But the deeds, 
the miracles, the actions, the glances of Christ are there in abundance as 
well as the short, telling remarks. And many people are like that. They 
need eye impression as well as ear impression. They feel, as Peter did, that 
St. Paul is rather difficult. Yet the seminarian should be prepared to meet 
their needs as well as the needs of speculative minds. Consequently in the 
training of the seminarian there should be an effort made to impress upon 
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him those striking action scenes of the Gospels, so that he may be equipped 
to relay them later to the people. The course in the life of Christ could be 
made the richest experience of the seminarian, outside of Holy Communion. 
If you think these things are unimportant, note that John, the man who is 
supposed to be the theologian, did not neglect to state this in regard to 
Christ’s first meeting with Simon: “Jesus, looking on him.” Can you not 
see those eyes searching right through the vociferous Simon and silencing 
him? And what do we find in Luke? “And the Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter.” For the future good of the seminarian, let him feel those eyes 
resting on him. 


The reputation of John as a theologian suggests another thought. He 
includes few miracles. Certainly he pondered the statements of Christ. His 
two leading themes of light and life are, however, not mere abstractions. 
In fact, while the seminarian needs the rigorous training he receives in philos- 
ophy and theology, he needs also to be initiated into. the full techniques of 
John. John is the eagle who soars into heights divine. John likewise is the 
sober historian, the man of geographic detail—“There was much grass in 
the place.’”—And John is the man who will teach the seminarian to keep 
divine truth personal: “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” If you wish 
the future priest to keep Christ in the foreground, and if you wish him 
to be an expert in making Christ real to the people, let the evangelists 
teach him. 


Our seventh point takes up the subject of supernatural integration in a 
priest’s life. Priests in America have many secular and humdrum jobs 
to do. We are pulled hither and yon—from coaching basketball to running a 
sodality, from counting the Sunday collections to rounding up the altar boys, 
from getting in that game of golf to getting in the reports to the chancery, 
from taking the census to answering the telephone for the time of the seven 
o’clock Mass. In the midst of activism, contemplation appears impossible. 
However, often Jesus did not so much as have time to eat. And the student 
of the life of Jesus discovers that he had the knack of turning all occasions 
into a supernatural integration. Abruptly he caught up his mother’s natural- 
istic claim on her son with: “My Father’s business.” The apostles, like 
ourselves perhaps, thought eating important. He turned their concern 
upward: “My food is to do the will of him who sent me.” And should you 
not insist that each seminarian write in large letters on a card on his desk: 
“TI do always the things that are pleasing to him’? Listen to the final chap- 
ter of a busy life: “I have glorified thee on earth; I have finished the work 
that you gave me to do.” Again, gentlemen, these texts are not in the Sun- 
day Gospels. If you wish the priest to be supernaturally integrated, would 
it not be well to assign to the best teacher in the seminary the task of bring- 
ing to the attention of seminarians that picture of the poised and integrated 
Man? No doubt, you all realize all of this already. Then, do it in a curricular 
manner. 


Furthermore, that supernatural integration seems to be all the more nec- 
essary in that moral theology in the school of Aquinas is for the most part 
ethics. I am not of course a moral theologian and speak with some diffidence 
on this matter. But I have noticed that a recent book, entitled The Christian 
Virtues insists that “The Standard of goodness is therefore human reason.” 
Is the ethical priest, the reasonable priest our highest ideal? 


We bring our survey to a close with the problem of where to put the life 
of Christ in the curriculum, and who should teach it. If you put it in high 
school, it belongs in the third year. The manhood of Christ is sterling ma- 
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terial for those youngsters who are solidifying themselves into this or that type 
of manhood. But the touch has to be light, challenging, swift, inducing ad- 
miration of the traits of Jesus. If you want to put it in the college section, 
then the freshman year is desirable. However, since the life of Christ could 
stand repetition, and if you have the right kind of teacher, the life of Christ 
could be fitted into philosophy years. It could replace there the regular apolo- 
getics, since apologetics receives treatment in the fundamental theology course 
in the seminary. 


The life of Christ course can fail to impress students; it can be deadened, 
just as any other religion course. Properly to bring out its richness, the 
teacher needs a special training and needs to understand youth. It is possible 
of course that some Scripture teachers would make ideal teachers of the life 
of Christ. But on the other hand, the training of the priest, whether in 
philosophy or theology or Scripture, may make him precisely the wrong type 
of teacher for the course in the life of Christ. If he is proof-conscious, Greek- 
root conscious his students may never see the Person Jesus. As authors, both 
Ricciotti and Prat. are excellent linguists and exegetes. The teacher should 
of course read them. But both of them miss the fire, the tension, the give- 
and-take, the tone, the personal element, the twinkle in Christ’s eye. Goodier 
is far better. 


We all know that some priests simply are not good teachers. And many a 
learned man does not understand the young. The teacher of the life of Christ 
has to recreate the scenes of the Gospels. In The Catholic Educational Review, 
May, 1951, I have tried to describe a threefold method of: see, catch, apply 
which aids the teacher to assist students to live on the scene. As far as it 
is humanly possible, the teacher of the life of Christ has to feel as Christ 
felt, and also as Peter and Matthew felt. In the Scripture class in the 
seminary there is no dramatization, yet that is one of the main requirements 
for a life of Christ. Character portrayal, analysis of motives, clash of 
personalities, realization of God working among men, the sense of grace at 
work, the inculcation of the sense of personal responsibility—all of these 
are essential. That winning, understanding, forgiving, conscience-stirring, 
testing Personality must dominate the scene. Some students will of course 
not catch fire. Only the beginning of a lifelong process can take place in 
the seminary. But the majority of the students will exclaim: “It is good 
for us to be here.” “Thou knowest that I love thee.” 
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RESTRICTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE MINOR SEMINARY 


RT. REV. MSGR. RAYMOND G. LaFONTAINE 
ST. THOMAS SEMINARY, BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 


A human right, whether natural or acquired, can be described, perhaps, 
as “the moral and inviolable power or strength to do or exact something.” 
Its power is derived from the authority of God. In that this right is in- 
violable and cannot be taken from an individual there is a corresponding 
duty on the part of all to respect this particular right. On occasion, a per- 
son may deny that another has a certain right. Then, if the individual lacks 
the means to enforce his right against the other who does not recognize his 
duty in this regard, its enforcement becomes the duty of the state and 
eventually of God. 


At times there can arise an apparent conflict of rights, apparent because 
in every conflict there is only one real right. For example, a person may 
have acquired the right to a certain piece of property. Another challenges 
this right. The case is brought to the state through the agency of a court. 
The court examines the evidence and decides whose right is real, whereupon 
the state enforces that right. Or there can be a seeming conflict between 
the right of an individual and the right of society or of God. In the latter 
case there can be no conflict because where the rights of God are concerned 
human beings have only duties. The same is true of the state. If its rights 
apparently conflict with those of God, the state has no rights. Should there 
be a conflict between the right of an individual and the recognized right of 
the state, the right of the state prevails. In every case of contradiction be- 
tween rights of different orders, the higher order takes precedence. 


Without pursuing this subject unnecessarily it should be stated finally that 
a person can voluntarily relinquish certain rights, and that many times 
rights assume the nature of privileges which one is not obliged to use. 


In a minor seminary as well as in a major seminary the rule is regarded, 
a) as a means of priestly formation and self-sanctification; b) as an instru- 
ment of community order. The right to formulate and administer this rule 
is derived from God. Christ founded His Church as a means of salvation 
for all men. To those in authority, acting in His Name, He gave jurisdiction 
that the purpose of the Church might be realized. In order that this purpose 
might be accomplished the right was granted of founding methods or insti- 
tutions for the training of a clergy to preach His Word and to administer His 
Sacraments. In a particular seminary a rector may form and administer 
a rule. His right to act so in restricting rights of seminarians derives its 
efficacy from his Bishop and the Church. Since Christ is the Head of the 
Church, the seminary rector can be said to be administering in the name of 
Christ and to be executing the Divine Will. If the rule of the seminary ac- 
complishes its purpose without undue limitation of the individual’s rights, 
then that rule can be safely called the Will of God. From this it follows 
that not every rule a rector fashions is necessarily the Will of God. It may 
be merely his own will or a way of making life easier and more pleasant 
for him and the faculty. 


A young man desires to enter a seminary and prepare for the priesthood. 
He voluntarily relinquishes certain of his human rights, the exercise of which 
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is normal and altogether proper, recognizing the superior right of the 
seminary officials and the Church to legislate for the good of the Church 
which will be furthered by order in the seminary and his own self-sanctifi- 
cation. The situation is analogous to that of a citizen and the state. An 
individual relinquishes certain rights for the common good. 


Were this paper to discuss the entire rule of a particular seminary with 
respect to its limitations of the rights of an individual, there would be no 
need for any other papers at this convention. A by-pass of such a discussion 
is recommended with the thought that seminary officials examine their 
respective rules to discover whether or not they were written solely for and 
are accomplishing their purpose—self-sanctification and community order. 
However, it may be well to study briefly a few common rules. 


The administration of a parish and of a diocese has changed tremendously 
from that of the first centuries in the history of the Church. For that 
matter compare the organization of the present-day diocese and parish in 
the more populous sections of our own country with those of missionary 
days. As the Church grows in any community, as the standards and customs 
of society change, as the social betterments of a people progress, the prob- 
lems, the service calls, the need for adjustments to keep pace with an ad- 
vancing civilization present a real challenge to a parish and a diocese. The 
refinements of civilization may not all be for the best when measured with 
God’s yardstick but they are with us. Today in a diocese there should be 
priests who are specialists in labor, education, child psychology, marital and 
pre-marital problems, welfare, youth organizations, sports, drama, politics, 
journalism, hospital work, art, library science, business, etc. As liaison of- 
ficers between parishioners, parishes, the Bishop and their respective agencies, 
these priests are valuable cogs in a diocese. The leadership, training and in- 
struction they give parish priests in their particular fields have a decided in- 
fluence in the life of the present-day Church. 


The question may now be raised as to whether or not the rule or a portion 
of it hinders or develops the seminarian for work in the above fields? In that 
practically every priest contacts one or more of these specializations in parish 
work, does the rule help him in this respect? The priest must be in the world 
but not of the world. 


In many seminaries there is a rule forbidding the use of newspapers. Yet, 
if the seminary has day students, the chances are that many of the boys 
will have read the paper before leaving home in the morning or they will 
read it later in the evening. Boarding students very likely read the paper 
during vacation time. If the seminary contains both day and resident students, 
the resident students will be brought up to date with the news from one or 
more day students. Should a survey be taken of the sections in a newspaper 
read by seminarians when the opportunity presents itself, very likely the 
sport and comic sections will be indicated in that order. Again accrediting 
associations list as a requirement the availability of newspapers in the 
student library. Might it not be well to have one or more reputable news- 
papers in the reading room of the library together with current news 
periodicals and to train the students in their proper use? A few moments 
in the English or history or science classes might be utilized daily for in- 
structions in the critical and intelligent reading of news articles. A student 
might be asked to give an analysis of a particular news item with his 
criticism and appreciation of the same. The instructor could follow this with 
his own comments. In this way the seminary might be able to channel a 
habit common to most people into useful waters. No matter what is or is 
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not done, the future priest, in nine cases out of ten, will read the newspapers 
after ordination. 


There is a general rule that seminarians will not have dates and mix with 
members of the opposite sex during the year and during vacations by attend- 
ance at parties, dances, etc. All will agree that this rule is necessary. A boy 
who is seriously thinking of becoming a priest should not be dating the 
opposite sex. Should he do so, the girl may become more important than 
his vocation. But with the advent of the C.Y.O., this rule poses a problem 
with those seminaries which have day students. It is felt by many priests 
that the seminarians exert a good influence on the C.Y.O. gatherings and 
are a source of help to the priests in charge of such work. To what extent 
is it advisable that future priests enter into the workings of the C.Y.0.? 
After all, in later life as young priests they will be thrown into the company 
of the opposite sex through the medium of church societies. Should they 
not be taught now how to conduct themselves as priests and gentlemen on 
these occasions? It seems that a seminarian could be made to see that a 
girl is not a person to be avoided continually; that she is not a danger to 
him always, but that he must face the situation intelligently, knowing that 
he cannot conduct himself in her presence as do other boys whose aim in life 
is different from his. This does not mean that he should attend dances and 
such events held by the C.Y.O., but it suggests that it is not necessary for 
him to leave the hall immediately following the religious part of the evening’s 
program, 

Should moving pictures be shown in the minor seminary? Again there is 
the fact that during vacations and later on in the priesthood movies are 
viewed. In his C.Y.O. program and with his societies a priest will frequently 
use moving pictures. The answer may be that in the seminary a boy should 
be taught to view movies intelligently. There are many excellent films of 
historical and educational value, and, too, there are good films that merely 
entertain. The same holds true for radio and television. Probably the day 
is not far distant when television will be used as a means of bringing class 
lectures into the school and the home. 


In the teaching of art and its history should seminaries have available in 
their libraries books of art, many of which contain reproductions of certain 
paintings that might be considered objectionable? Should those pictures be 
removed? Should some of these books be allowed limited circulation only, 
that is, to picked youth and picked classes? Every seminarian is a potential 
builder and decorator. A limited amount of study in this direction is neces- 
sary that he be able to discern between what is in good taste and what is 
not. If a student visits a public library to obtain books in his study of a 
definite period of art or of a certain type of art, he will find the same 
pictures. If on his free afternoons he enters art galleries and museums, on 
all sides he will be confronted with works of art capable of stirring the 
imagination in more than one way. Observe some of the newer public build- 
ings and the art contained therein. Travel through certain cities and museums 
of Europe and according to some authorities, one should wear blinders. 
There is on the other hand the inescapable fact that minor seminarians are 
at an impressionable age. Yet is not this the time that true values should 
be taught sensibly to avoid scrupulosity and laxity? Banning things entirely 
will not solve the dilemma. 

It might be beneficial for the seminary faculty to inquire more fully into 
the rules affecting the spiritual life of the student. Do they concern the 
present more than the future? It is not at all uncommon to have devotion 
added to devotion through succeeding generations with the result that the 
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boy is hindered rather than developed in his spiritual growth. Time is 
restricted that should not be restricted. Periods of silence, such as from night 
prayers until after breakfast, are aimed at recollection, self-examination 
and meditation. It may be that at times the insistence is upon silence as 
silence. Young boys may look upon silence as more or less a game. So long 
as no actual words are spoken, all well and good. Sign language, notes and 
pantomime are legitimate. Provided no oral speech has occurred the aim has 
been accomplished, but the end for which silence was instituted has been 
lost. The allowance of legitimate conversation may lead to abuse and the 
periods of silence may be more difficult to control, but this practice might 
make the use of silence more intelligent to the student. The same reasoning 
might be followed in regard to silence during reading at meals. Although 
here, too, one might ask just how mich attention is paid to the reading. 
Might it not be as well to allow young boys to converse during meals. They 
could be taught that pleasant conversation in a moderate tone of voice dur- 
ing meals, has advantages both now and later in life. 


Before leaving this point, just a word about meditation. One does find 
meditation books used in minor seminaries that were written in the distant 
past and in a language that is all but unintelligible to young boys. The style, 
examples and general tone are foreign to boys of today. Are they accomplish- 
ing their purpose? 

It must be understood that this paper does not advocate letting down the 
bars completely. Rather it is the aim to suggest that a re-examination be 
made of certain rules to see whether or not they are limiting the rights 
of seminarians more than is necessary in accomplishing the purpose of the 
rules. 


Before concluding a few more questions might be raised in the administra- 
tion of the rule. Is it good psychology to keep seminarians on edge? Is it 
necessary to put the so-called “fear of God” into them; for the prefect of 
discipline to go about with a frozen face and a very authoritative mien; to 
impress the seminarians with one’s power; to speak to and address them as 
though they were barely human? Very probably, no. Kindness still pays 
dividends. A firm hand can be gentle and authoritative. Intelligence is still 
preferable to impulse and anger. Unhappiness and anxiety are not indispens- 
able in seminary training. They accomplish no good end and are not the 
trade marks of good discipline. 


Once the rules of a seminary have been composed in light of present-day 
living, they must be enforced with firmness. At the same time the seminarians 
should be acquainted with the purpose of the rule: their own sanctification 
and the preservation of order in the community. A proper attitude towards 
the observance of the rule is so necessary. The different restrictions of 
rights could be pointed out not as restrictions but as means whereby a stud- 
ent can give himself more completely to God. Each time a rule is obeyed 
a bit of self is given to God and the student becomes more Christlike. Grad- 
ually selfishness is destroyed and in its place comes greater love of God and 
love of neighbor. The interests of others are considered prior to one’s own. 
This becomes a manner of acting, a habit. A priest who is self-sacrificing, 
who considers the good of others in preference to his own, who does not 
count the cost, who does not seek the easier way out, is being born. These 
thoughts could be repeated again and again by the rector or the proper 
authority. The importance to the Church of the future in developing this 
type of priest is incalculable. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The College and University Department followed the pattern of the last 
several conventions and held both plenary and sectional meetings during 
the days of the convention. The papers of the speakers and reports of the 
sectional meetings are contained in subsequent pages of this bulletin. 


At the closing plenary session of the department the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations was presented and the proposed slate of officers was 
elected by the department. The slate was as follows: 


President: Very Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., San Francisco, Calif. 
Vice President: Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y. r 
Class of 1951-1955: 


Very Rev. William C. Gianera, S.J., Santa Clara, Calif. 
Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., Holy Cross, Ind. 

Very Rev. Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Emmet J. Riley, Helena, Mont. 


Class of 1948-1952: 


Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F., Winona, Minn., to replace Father 
Crandell 


Class of 1950-1954: 


Brother W. Thomas, F.S.C., St. Mary’s, Calif., to replace Father 
Mehling 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


FATHER BLUME 

BROTHER W. THOMAS 
FATHER MoQquiN 
MONSIGNOR RILEY 

SISTER MARY PETER 
FATHER MUNDAY, Chairman 
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MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


FIRST MEETING 


The Executive Committee of the College and University Department met 
in the ballroom of the Cleveland Public Auditorium on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 27, 1951, at 4:00 P.M. Very Reverend Father Dunne, President of 
the Department and Chairman of the Executive Committee, presided and 
opened the meeting with a prayer. 

The Secretary was asked to call the roll. The following members were 
present: 

Father Allen, Father Barrett, Father Blume, Father Cunningham, Father 
Duce, Father Dunne, Father Dwyer, Father Elbert, Brother Emilian, 
Msgr. FitzGibbon, Father Galliher, Msgr. Haun, Father Lemieux, Father 
Meade, Father Meyer, Father Millor, Father Moore, Father Moquin, 
Father Munday, Brother Potamian, Sister Peter, Msgr. Riley, Father 
Reinert, Father Rooney, Father Slavin, Brother B. Thomas, Father 
Whelan. 


Those absent were as follows: 


Mother Agatha, Msgr. Dillon, Father Gianera, Father Keleher, Sister 
Michael, Father Miltner, Brother G. Paul, Father Wilson. 


The following had written that they would be unable to attend: 
Sister Mary Aloysius, Sister Catherine Marie, Father Kammer. 


Father Dunne asked for comments on the minutes of the last meeting 
as printed in the proceedings. There being no corrections suggested, motion 
was made and carried that the minutes be accepted. 


The Chairman then proceeded with the business of the meeting which 
dealt with the reports of the several committees. Father Whelan was asked 
to report for the Committee on Membership. In his report, he remarked 
that some Catholic colleges and universities indicate in their publications 
that they are accredited by the Department of Colleges and Universities 
of the NCEA. The Committee on Membership recommends to the Executive 
Committee that appropriate means be taken to inform Catholic institutions 
that they are Associate or Constituent members of, but are not accredited 
by, the College and University Department of the NCEA. 


Father Whelan proposed the following persons to serve on the Committee 
on Membership for the next year: 

Rev. T. D. Sullivan, St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., St. John’s College, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Very Rev. Robert Sweeney, C.S.C., University of Portland, Portland, Ore. 
Sister Madeleine Maria, College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Calif. 
Rev. James F. Whelan, S.J., Loyola University, New Orleans 18, La. 


Motion was made and carried that the report of the Committee on Member- 
ship be accepted. 
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Father Galliher was called on to report for the Finance Committee, in the 
absence of Father Kammer. The following items were submitted: 


a. Committee on Membership requested a budget appropriation of $25.00 
as reimbursement, and requested also $200.00. 

b. The Secretary requested a budget of $600.00 to cover current expenses 
and to reimburse the office for expenditures from 1949 to date. 

c. Msgr. FitzGibbon requested a budget of $1,050 to cover the cost of 
the Newsletter. He suggested that the use of second class privileges 
will save approximately $200.00 per year. 


All the above requests were approved. 


Father Reinert was called on to report on the NEA and the AACTE. 
He suggested that we participate in the activities of the Department of 
Higher Education of the NEA. Monsignor Haun urged that institutions 
be represented at all of the NEA meetings. Father Moore also recommended 
that we take active part in the workshops set up by the NEA. After dis- 
cussing these and many other points, motion was made and carried that 
Father Reinert’s report be accepted as a progress report and that the com- 
mittee be instructed to continue its studies. 


It was called to the attention of Father Dunne that the term of office 
of the Chairman of the Committee on Graduate Studies is to terminate with 
this meeting. Father Slavin moved that Father Moore be nominated to 
serve a second term. The motion was seconded and Father Moore was 
elected to serve a second term of four years. 


The meeting adjourned at 5:00 P.M. 


SECOND MEETING 


The second session of the Executive Committee convened on Friday morn- 
ing, March 30, at 11:00 A.M. in the ballroom. Very Reverend William J. 
Dunne, S.J., Chairman, presided. 


Present were: Father Blume, Father Dunne, Father Dwyer, Sister 
Emmanuel, Brother Emilian, Msgr. FitzGibbon, Msgr. Haun, Father 
Kammer, Father Meyer, Father Moore, Father Moquin, Father Munday, 
Brother Potamian, Sister Madeleva, Msgr. Riley, Father Reinert, Father 
Rooney, Brother B. Thomas, Father Whelan, Father Wilson. 

Absent were: Mother Agatha, Father Allen, Sister Mary Aloysius, 
Father Barrett, Sister Catherine Marie, Father Cunningham, Msgr. 
Dillon, Father Duce, Father Gianera, Father Keleher, Father Lemieux, 
Father Meade, Brother W. Thomas, Sister M. Michael, Father Millor, 
Father Miltner, Brother G. Paul, Sister Peter, Father Slavin. 


The Chairman called upon Father Moore who reported for the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study. (Father Moore’s report appears elsewhere in this 
bulletin.) He then proposed the following as new members of the Committee 
on Graduate Study: 


Rev. Edward J. Drummond, S.J., of Marquette University 
Rev. Paul J. Day of St. John’s University 

Rev. J. Gerald Walsh, C.S.Sp., of Duquesne University 
Dr. George D. Rock, Catholic University of America 
Rev. Gustave Dumas of Fordham University. 
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The motion was made and seconded that the names be approved. The 
motion was carried. 


The time of the October meeting in Chicago was discussed. It was sug- 
gested that Thursday, October 11, be the date of the meeting so as to permit 
the midwestern unit members to meet with the Problems Committee on 
October 12. This date seemed acceptable to all present. Msgr. FitzGibbon 
proposed the name of Father Barrett of Loras College as a member of the 
Board of the College Newsletter. The nomination was approved. 


The procedure for drawing up the preliminary program at the October 
meeting was discussed and the question originally raised at the Atlantic 
City meeting regarding the program of the general meeting was given con- 
sideration. The point of consideration was whether we should adhere to the 
“panel” setup as heretofore. In regard to the panel for college presidents, 
it was proposed that adherence to the theme is limiting and contracting. Msgr. 
Haun observed that the panels bring about over-fragmentation. He sug- 
gested throwing them open to the general meetings. Father Moore sug- 
gested that the theme could be high-lighted at the opening meeting and 
agreed with Msgr. Haun that the panels be general meetings. Father Rooney 
asked whether it is necessary to repeat the panels each year. Father Meyer 
suggested that to get a true picture of the acceptability of all phases of the 
program we circularize all those who go to the meetings and find out what 
type of program they actually want. This would necessitate preparation of 
a questionnaire. No action was taken. 


It was also proposed that the graduate schools send out lists of prospec- 
tive teachers to high schools and colleges and that the status of the Wash- 
ington Committee be clarified. It was decided to investigate these further 
and report at the October meeting. 


The meeting adjourned at 12:00 noon. 
BROTHER A. POTAMIAN, F.S.C., 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 
. AND RELATED TOPICS 


The Committee on Accreditation and Related Topics presented a detailed 
report which is not being made available at this time in the Proceedings 
of the annual meeting. 


Members of the committee were: Sister Mary Augustine, O.S.F., Brother 
Azarias, F.S.C., Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M., Miss Rosemary Carroll, Sister 
Catherine Marie, S.C., Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Thomas F, Jordan, 
Bernard J Kohlbrenner, Rev. A. A. Lemieux, S.J., Timothy O’Keefe, Very 
Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FACULTY WELFARE’ 


At the very outset your committee wishes to thank the presidents of our 
Catholic colleges and universities for their prompt return of the little ques- 
tionnaires which were sent them a few weeks ago. These questionnaires 
were mailed to constituent members of the department, both senior and 
junior colleges, as listed in the December, 1950, issue of the College News- 
letter. There were sixteen junior colleges and one hundred sixty senior col- 
leges and universities, or a total of one hundred seventy-six institutions in 
all. Your committee received replies from one hundred sixty-four or the 
amazing response of almost ninety-three percent. For this your committee 
is profoundly grateful. We feel that we now have a very accurate picture 
on the points about which we inquired. 


The first question had two parts. The first part asked whether the pro- 
fessional faculty had been enrolled under Federal Social Security. To this 
one hundred thirty-nine, or about eighty-five percent, said that they had. 
Twenty-five, or fifteen percent, had not done so. In this latter group were 
some colleges which already had their own private system of retirement 
and thought this was sufficient. The second part of the question made the 
same inquiry about the nonprofessional staff, such as carpenters, janitors, 
engineers, etc. Here, as might be expected, the affirmative replies were even 
higher. Checking “yes” were one hundred forty-nine, or ninety-one percent. 
Only nine percent, or fifteen institutions, had not done so. 


The second question was intended as a check on the growth of private 
institutional retirement and/or annuity plans. It is admitted by all that 
Social Security is not a final answer to the problem of retirement for our 
lay staffs. This should be supplemented from other sources. The question 
asked “Have you a retirement and/or annuity plan other than Federal 
Social Security?” To this seventy-five, or forty percent, said “yes” while 
eighty-nine, or sixty percent, said “no.” 

This, in the estimation of your committee, shows a healthy growth. The 
last time a survey was made among our Catholic colleges and universities 
was in 1947. At that time thirty-three percent of the lay faculties were so 
covered. Aside from the increased constituent membership in the depart- 
ment, another factor which should be in our thinking is that in 1947 all 
institutions with five or less lay members were deducted from our figures. 
This year no effort was made to distinguish the schools with very small 
lay instructional staffs. Your committee feels justified in thinking that had 
such a distinction been made the final figure would probably have been 
hovering around the fifty percent mark. That is a progress for which 
Catholic higher education can be justly proud. 


Your committee next took up the problem peculiar to those colleges and 
universities which have both their own private insurance and/or annuity 
plans and have also adopted Federal Social Security. As pointed out above 
this group comprises seventy-five institutions. We wanted to find out whether 
they were carrying both types of insurance and/or annuities with the 
mutual contributions unchanged. Or had they adjusted the mutual con- 
tributions to another figure? The questionnaire pointed out that eighteen 


1Similar reports in other Proceedings have appeared as the work of the Committee on Insur- 
ance and Annuities. 
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institutions, or twenty-four percent, had made adjustments; fifty-seven, or 
seventy-six percent, were still carrying both. 


For the final question your committee wishes to apologize and especially 
the Chairman who should take the entire blame. We asked, apparently all 
too simply, whether the colleges were planning to make future adjustments 
or not, and we asked for an affirmative or a negative reply. We realize 
now that we should have given the institutions an opportunity to answer 
“doubtful” as sixteen presidents, or twenty-one percent, wrote in “doubt- 
ful,” “undecided,” or some similar expression. Just how this would have 
affected the final figures is anybody’s guess. What we do know is that 
twelve institutions, or sixteen percent, said that they did plan a future 
adjustment, while forty-seven institutions, or sixty-three percent, are con- 
tent with things as they are. 


SUMMARY 


Out of a possible one hundred seventy-six institutions, one hundred sixty- 
four replied: 


1. Have you enrolled your professional faculty under Federal Social Security? 
Yes—139 or 85%. No—25 or 15%. 
Have you enrolled your non-professional staff under Federal Social 
Security? Yes—149 or 91%. No—15 or 9%. 


2. Have you a retirement and/or annuity plan other than Federal Social 
Security? Yes—75 or 40%. No—89 or 60%. 


3. If so, have you made any adjustment since adopting Federal Social 
Security? Yes—18 or 24%. No—47 or 638%. Doubtful—i6 or 21%. 
Respectfully submitted, 

SISTER ST. GERALDINE, G.N.S.H. 
JOHN B. MORRIS, S.J. 


FIDELIS O’ROURKE, O.F.M. 
FRANCIS L. MEADE, C.M., Chairman 











REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Finance Committee has audited the expenditures and approved of 
the submitted budgets of the Secretary of the Department and of the Com- 
mittee on Membership. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL M. GALLIHER, 0O.P., Chairman 
JOHN A. ELBERT, S.M. 
SISTER MARY PETER, 0O.P. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


Your Committee on Graduate Study met in Washington, D. C., on Novem- 
ber 18-19,4950, and again here in Cleveland this morning. 


At the New Orleans meeting a year ago, we announced the publication 
of a booklet—Fields of Graduate Study and Advanced Degrees Conferred in 
Thirteen Catholic Universities. The purpose of this booklet is to make easily 
available to deans and others in our colleges the graduate programs offered 
in these universities and the degrees conferred. The reason why the first 
booklet was limited to thirteen universities was simply that they were con- 
sidered to be our most developed institutions in their graduate schools. Now, 
however, we want to extend this list to include other schools which are offer- 
ing graduate programs. 


In determining which schools should be so included we have felt that 
certain standards or criteria should be set up as basis for judgment. In 
submitting these standards or criteria we disclaim any accreditations of 
graduate schools either in intention or in fact. The College and University 
Department is not an accrediting body, and yet for approval to constituent 
membership in the department our colleges must meet certain requirements. 
In setting up standards or requirements for approval of inclusion in the 
booklet on graduate study we are following the same procedure. 


The criteria adopted by the Committee on Graduate study and approved 
by your Executive Committee are: 


1. An institution must possess a charter enabling it to confer advanced 
degrees in course up to and including the doctorate; 

2. An institution must have a formally constituted graduate school or 
equivalent administration separate and distinct from the college admin- 
istration; 

8. An institution must offer graduate programs of study and research 
leading to at least the master’s degree in a number of fields which, 
in the judgment of the Committee on Graduate Study, constitute a 
sufficiently broad range; 

4, The programs included under No. 3 must have been in operation for a 
sufficient period of time as evidenced by the conferring of advanced 
degrees during three years. 


It is now the intention of the Committee on Graduate Study to circularize 
all Catholic institutions of higher learning in view of including all those 
who meet these criteria in a subsequent edition of the booklet. Incidentally, 
the expense of the booklet has been carried by the participating schools. 


Another service which your committee is considering is the preparation 
of an annual mimeographed or printed list of graduates of our Catholic 
Schools with the master’s or doctor’s degree who are available for teaching 
positions in our colleges and high schools. Our idea would be that this list 
would be distributed to all colleges and high schools. 


Your committee considers that this would be a most helpful service. 


Another undertaking which your committee has under way is the prepa- 
ration of the story of Catholic graduate education in the United States— 
its importance to the intellectual apostolate of the Church, its functions, 
its contributions to the training of our teachers in all levels of education, 
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its problems, its needs, its handicaps, etc. This public relations story would 
be prepared for several audiences—for the hierarchy, secular clergy, religious 
orders of men and women, the laity, etc. Your committee feels that if it 
can present this story cogently, it will be of great help to all Catholic educa- 
tion both in a deeper and broader understanding of our intellectual and 
educational apostolate and eventually in greater financial support of this 
apostolate. 


Finally, your committee is continuing to study the problems of coopera- 
tion among Catholic graduate schools and of the coordination of their work 
in view of their mutual strengthening and possible reduction of over-all costs. 


Respectfully submitted, 
PHILIP S. MOORE, C.S.C., 
Secretary 
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The Committee on Membership makes the following recommendations: 
era- 1. That Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Mich., a constituent member 
work junior college, be admitted to constituent membership as a senior 
osts. college. 

2. That the following associate members be admitted to constituent mem- 
Ce, bership as senior colleges: 
tary a. Anna Maria College, Marlborough, Mass. 


College of Steubenville, Steubenville, Ohio 

Edgewood College, Madison, Wis. 

. Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Wis. 

King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Lewis College of Science and Technology, Lockport, Ill. 

Maryknoll Teachers College, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton Centre, Mass. 

i. Saint John’s College, Cleveland, Ohio 

8. That Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Tenn., and College of St. 
Mary, Omaha, Neb., associate members, be admitted to constituent mem- 
bership as junior colleges. 

4. It has come to our attention that some Catholic colleges and universities 
indicate in their publications that they are accredited by the Depart- 
ment of Colleges and Universities of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. These Catholic institutions are associate or constituent 
members of but not accredited by the Department of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Respectfully submitted for the Committee on Membership, 

JAMES F. WHELAN, S.J., 


Secretary 
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ADDRESSES 


THE CATHOLIC STAND ON FREEDOM OF THOUGHT, INVESTIGATION 
AND EXPRESSION 


REV. JOHN W. CURRAN, O.P., DOMINICAN HOUSE OF STUDIES 
RIVER FOREST, ILL., AND ST. FRANCIS XAVIER COLLEGE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our concern with freedom of thought, investigation and expression is a 
concern with a human right. We define a right as a moral power, legitimate 
and inviolable to have, to do or to demand something as rigorously one’s own. 
A right is a moral power. It is not, therefore, the mere fact of possession. 
Nor is it a physical power to get or to hold or to demand something. Fire, 
for example, has the physical power to ignite or to heat that with which it 
comes in contact. This is not a right. Man has the moral power to seek his 
happiness. This is a right. 


The subject of rights, then; the only thing that can have rights is a person. 
Physical powers are conferred by physical laws; moral powers are conferred 
by moral laws. Only persons are subject to moral laws. Consequently, only 
persons can have rights. 


To see it from a slightly different point of view—everything that is has 
an objective or goal, a reason for existing. Substance, as is said, is for the 
sake of function. Everything that is reaches its goal or objective, its reason 
for being, by some kind of activity. In some things that activity does not 
permit of choice of action. The means to the goal are supplied by nature and 
are necessarily adopted by the thing acting. In other things the means are 
supplied but their adoption requires a choice on the part of the thing acting. 
The thing acting must select this means in preference to that. Since this 
type of thing cannot reach its goal or objective except on the basis of free 
activity (there is no other activity possible to it) and since reaching its goal 
is the very reason for its existence, it must have any powers that are neces- 
sary. These are moral powers or rights. They are as rigorously necessary to 
the moral being as physical powers to perform physical acts leading to its 
goal are necessary to the physical being. 


When we talk about rights, then, we are very simply talking about the 
moral powers a moral being must have to reach whatever goal or objective 
is his. He is a special kind of thing, for a special kind of goal, which is only 
reached by a special kind of activity. Physical powers are not enough. Moral 
powers, i.e., rights, are necessary. 


Two conclusions from what has been said are manifest: 


1. The proximate basis of all rights is the goal or objective of the being 
under scrutiny. He has all those and only those moral powers, i.e., rights, 
which are necessary in order that he may reach his objective. A being which 
acts without choice has all the physical powers and only those which are 
necessary to reach its goal. A being which acts with choice similarly has all 
those and only those moral powers which are necessary to reach its goal. 
Hence, the objective or goal of human life is the test of what rights we have 
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or do not have. Every human right must have its cause, its defense, its reason 
for being in the goal of human life. 


2. The ultimate basis of all right is God. The objective or goal of a thing 
is imposed upon the thing by its maker. The author of the being of a thing 
gives to the thing the powers it needs for the objective he has in mind. This 
is true whether the author is God or a creature. It is true whether the 
powers the thing needs are physical or moral. Thus, a clock-maker im- 
poses the objective of telling time on the clock he makes and gives to it 
all the physical powers it needs for that objective. God imposes on man the 
objective of human life and gives him all the moral powers or rights he needs 
to reach his objective. Man has, then, all those rights and only those rights 
which the author of his being has given him. 


All things have an objective or goal. Things whose action leading to their 
objective or goal does not permit of choice reach that goal necessarily. Things 
whose action leading to their goal does permit of choice have an obligation to 
reach that goal. They do not have to reach it. They are free. They do have 
an obligation to act in such a way that they will reach it. This obligation is 
the source of all the obligations the thing has. The human obligation to reach 
the goal of human life is the source of every human obligation. Human rights 
are nothing more than the means to fulfill human obligations. Ultimately 
they are the means of fulfilling the ultimate obligation which is that of reach- 
ing the ultimate objective or end. 


There is not, of course, universal agreement with this analysis of the mean- 
ing and source of human rights. Materialism, whatever form it takes, denies 
the existence of any being who acts for his objective or goal only by a free 
choice of activity leading to that goal. Hence materialism denies any dis- 
tinction between physical and moral power. Since all things are material 
things, all things reach their goals by the exercise of physical powers. Hence, 
rights in man are merely exercises of physical power. In such a picture the 
strongest physical being has the rights. That is what rights are. There is 
no such thing as moral power. Within this classification of materialism are 
nazism, fascism, and atheistic communism. Within it, too, are many modern 
schools of philosophy and psychology which deny any real difference between 
man and the brutes—mechanists, behaviorists, response psychologists, associa- 
tion psychologists of all kinds. 


A false liberalism on the other extreme admits the existence of rights as 
moral powers but refuses to admit their limitations and the sources, proxi- 
mate and ultimate, of those limitations. The source of rights for one kind 
of liberalist is the community. Human authority confers all individual rights 
either because society has these rights in the very nature of things or because 
the individual human being in joining society abdicates his rights to society. 
For enother kind of liberalist the source of rights is the history of law and 
of customs. 


These two extremes—materialism, denying the existence of any powers 
beyond the physical, false liberalism, denying the true limitation of human 
rights—are a sufficient summation of the present-day errors against the 
Catholic stand on human rights. 


Freedom of thought, investigation and expression are particular human 
rights. Their nature and their limitations, if such there be, are discoverable 
only by an analysis of the human faculties involved in thought, investigation 
and expression, and by understanding their place in man’s activity for his 
ultimate goal. 
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The first freedom of thought is an activity of the mind. Has man a right 
to think? And if so, are there any limitations on what he may think? We 
are asking, let us recall, about the moral power to think. We presume the 
physical power of the mind to think by the assumption that man has a mind. 
We are asking here about his right to use that physical power. 


In the first simple answer we give to the nature of the faculty we call 
the human mind, we can see not only the existence of the right but also its 
limitations. The human mind is made to know truth. Knowledge of truth 
is strictly necessary to man if he is to reach his ultimate goal. Consequently, 
man has a right to know any and all truth that can be known by the human 
mind. That is what the faculty is made for and knowledge of that truth is 
necessary for proper activity for his ultimate goal. It is further evident 
from the foregoing that man can have no right to knowledge of anything but 
the truth. It is self-evident that the mind of man has no right to error. The 
mind is made to know truth. Error is an imperfection of the mind and of its 
nature impedes man from activity toward his goal. 


When we speak, then, of freedom of thought, we are simply asserting the 
right of the human mind to a knowledge of all the truth knowable by that 
mind. Before we can proceed to further analysis of the problem we must 
know what we mean by truth. 


Truth is the relationship between a mind and reality. If the relationship 
is one of conformity of a mind to reality (if real things cause knowledge in 
the mind) we call the truth logical. If the relationship is one of conformity 
of reality to a mind (if a mind causes real things to be) we call the truth 
ontological. I have logical truth in my mind if I know real things as they 
are. The things of nature are ontologically true because they exist in reality 
as they first existed in the mind of God causing them. Artificial things, works 
of art, are ontologically true insofar as they measure up to the idea in the 
mind of the artist causing them. 


When we inquire, then, about human freedom of thought we are simply 
asking about the human right to know, i.e., to possess logical truth. That 
right is based solidly upon the nature of the human mind and upon the obli- 
gation of man to know truth in order that he may reach his goal. 


Freedom of investigation is concerned with ontological truth. Has man a 
right to investigate reality, both natural and artificial, in order that he may 
come to a knowledge of logical truth? Again the answer is an application 
of principles already stated. He has a right to investigate any and all reality 
which is susceptible of investigation by the human faculties of sense and 
intelligence. That is the purpose for which they were made. Again since 
man is obliged to know truth and since some knowledge of truth comes to 
him only by investigation, he has a right to investigate reality. 


Freedom of investigation holds a middle place between freedom of thought 
and of expression. Freedom of thought is a matter simply of logical truth. 
Freedom of investigation is concerned with reality for the purpose of estab- 
lishing logical truth in the mind. Freedom of expression is strictly a matter 
of ontological truth. 

In its widest application freedom of expression would include all modes of 
human communication, from freedom of speech to freedom of every form of 
human art. Yet in spite of its universal application, the right to freedom 
of expression is justified and limited by the same principles we have already 
used. The ontological truth involved in a human being communicating in any 
way with other men presupposes logical truth in the mind and is, as we saw, 
caused and measured by it. Hence man’s faculties of communication have 
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as the very purpose of their existence the expression of the logical truth in 
his mind. Communication implies a source of the truth communicated, a 
mind with logical truth, a mind that measures the truth of things as they 
are. Communication is necessary to man both as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of society. There is a natural need in man to express what he knows. 
And to live socially he must share the truth he possesses with others. Both 
needs are obligations flowing from his ultimate goal. 


The human being, then, has a right to freedom of thought, of investiga- 
tion and expression of the truth. Now there are three states of the mind 
with regard to truth. They are doubt, opinion and certitude. They are all 
susceptible of rights in an analogous way. The perfect right is to certain 
truth. This is in the very nature of things, since this is the perfect state of 
the mind with regard to truth. 


When certitude is impossible, the most probable opinion has the right to 
be held and to be proposed. In case of doubt, any probability may be held 
and expressed. 


It follows, however, that when the truth is certain no mere opinion or 
doubt has any right in the mind or in expression. In other words, freedom 
of thought, of investigation, and of expression does not involve freedom to 
think, to investigate, to express any opinion or doubt contrary to the certain 
truth. Note, however, that this is only when the truth is certain. 


The thing to be especially noticed here is the fact that the one state of 
the mind which involves no right of any kind to freedom of thought, of in- 
vestigation or of expression is the state of error. The reason, of course, is 
that error is not a state of the mind approaching truth. The principles prov- 
ing this point are the same ones we have used so often. The mind is a faculty 
made to know truth, not error. And error does not make possible activity 
leading to man’s goal. Rather, error impedes such activity. 


The conclusion we have thus far stated—that man has a right to freedom 
of thought, of investigation, and of expression of all truth knowable by him 
and only of that truth—may seem an oversimplification. It may even seem 
a bit highhanded and intolerant. But I would remind you that we have dealt 
only with the theory of freedom of thought, of investigation and of expres- 
sion. In this matter it is time that we clarified the principles behind this 
right of man. Too many practical judgments in this matter are being made 
without reference to the principles upon which they must be based to avoid 
pernicious error. 


It is perfectly true, of course, that the application of these principles to 
individual cases involves a prudential judgment in each case, a careful 
weighing of all the circumstances, a careful judgment avoiding as far as 
possible even the appearances of scandal or intolerance. It is, however, also 
true that if we persist in starting from the difficulties, in place of starting 
from principles, we shall not avoid serious error in the solution of individual 
cases. 


The unequivocal statement that man has the right to thought, to investi- 
gation and to expression of all the truth and only of the truth is the only 
middle way between materialism on the one hand, denying any moral powers 
or rights to man, and a false liberalism on the other, refusing to admit that 
all man’s freedoms and rights are conditioned ones. Man’s rights are created 
rights and so of their very nature limited. This applies not merely to his 
right to think and to speak but to such other inalienable rights as the ones 
to life, to property, to work, to pursue happiness. 
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In order to avoid a false apologetic attitude to the doctrine we must hold, 
let us see that truth is the measure and cause not merely of our freedom of 
thought, of investigation and of expression but of every freedom we possess. 


It seems at first glance a far cry from truth to freedom. But truth is the 
very cause of freedom. Only in the measure that truth engages the mind 
of man will freedom be established in his will. 


Servitude which is opposed to freedom consists essentially in this, that a 
being is moved by something outside it and does not move itself. Freedom 
consists essentially in self-movement in the sense of domination over one’s 
movements. To put it another way, servitude implies use of the slave by 
the master. So, for example, vegetation, animals, riches, reputation, time, 
relaxation are all slaves of man. He uses them, being above them and having 
dominion over them, for his own ends, for the advancement of his own in- 
terests. Hence, the reason why man cannot be a slave. He cannot be used 
as one would use a sack of potatoes or a horse or a five dollar bill. He has 
an end in himself. 


Now the will of man is a blind thing. It sees or comprehends absolutely 
nothing. The will simply moves toward anything that is proposed to it as 
good. If God is proposed to it as good, it moves toward God. If God is pro- 
posed to it as the highest and greatest good, the will moves toward God in 
such a way as to turn away from anything that would hinder its movement 
toward God. If riches are proposed as the greatest good, the will moves 
toward them in such a way as to tolerate no opposition from any source. The 
same thing is true of whatever is proposed to the will as good or as the 
highest and greatest good, whether it be fame or work or national supremacy 
or comfort or learning. 


If it be true that the will simply follows whatever is proposed to it as 
good and tenaciously whatever is proposed to it as the greatest good, it is 
evident that the faculty which does the proposing has the real responsibility. 
This faculty is the mind or intellect of man. Obviously, then, freedom in the 
will has its beginning in the mind, for the will follows what the mind pro- 
poses as good. 


Now man is at the peak of material creation. He is above everything else 
on earth and is directed immediately to God as his sole superior. This means 
that everything beneath man is made to be used by man in his direction of 
himself toward God, the one thing superior to him. 


Man in the very nature of things subjects himself to whatever he judges 
to be his greatest good. Everything else is made use of, is made a slave in 
the attainment of that greatest good. When man judges that God is his 
greatest good, things beneath man are used by man and he himself is sub- 
jected to God. God is man’s only superior and in subjection to God man attains 
the very essence of his freedom—subjection to the one thing that is his 
superior. 

When man judges that something beneath him is his greatest good, riches 
or comfort or material progress, man subjects himself to this thing whatever 
it is. He subjects himself to something that is his inferior and in this is 
the very substance of slavery. 


Man makes use of and dominates everything except what he judges to be 
his last and greatest good. That thing, whatever it is, dominates man. When 
man places his ultimate good in God then he is dominated by God and the 
right order of things obtains. For God alone can dominate man in such a 
way that man retains dominion over himself. 
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When man judges his greatest good to be something beneath him, he is 
dominated by that thing. He becomes a slave to it. Man must either use 
the things beneath him as his slave or they will use him as their slave. That 
is what we mean when we say that man becomes a slave when he sins. 


The will, as we have said, is blind. The will moves toward whatever is 
proposed to it as good. The mind proposes good to the will. When the mind 
proposes as best that which is in truth man’s good—dominion over every- 
thing less than man, subjection to God, the one thing that is greater than 
man—man is free. When the mind proposes false good as man’s real good, 
man becomes a slave. So the simple words of Christ, “The truth will make 
you free,” are to be understood most literally. If we neglect truth, we court 
slavery. We expose to real danger of loss not only our right to freedom of 
thought, investigation and expression but every human right. 
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REPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


HENRY G. BADGER, U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is a distinct privilege and a pleasure for me to appear before you this 
morning and to canvass with you some of the problems connected with report- 
ing to the United States Office of Education. 


The problem of reporting to our Office is a rather large one. So suppose 
we limit ourselves for the present to a canvassing of the problem of reporting 
on institutions of higher education, primarily in connection with the Biennial 
Survey of Education and its component parts. We at the Office of Education 
have been very appreciative of the kind cooperation we have received from 
you people who are intimately associated with the work of conducting institu- 
tions of higher education. Again and again you have taken time from your 
busy and overcrowded schedules to prepare a report on faculty, degrees, 
students, or finances for us, often when you were not really sure how impor- 
tant the report would be. Your cooperation has been most generous; I am 
happy to acknowledge it. 


Why do we need statistics, anyway? What useful purpose do they serve? 
Why should we keep them, or why report them? Why are reports necessary? 
Would it not be better to go ahead and run our schools the best we can, 
instead of taking so much time to record and report what we are doing? 
Why stop the engine to blow the whistle? 


Seriously, if your statistical recording and reporting system is looked upon 
as nothing more than busy work, to provide occupation for an elderly Father 
or Sister whose early training and life labors have been in the field of teach- 
ing English or sociology, then we may well question the whole procedure. 
But if we look upon the task as one of providing a body of organized informa- 
tion, reduced to a common denominator and arranged in logical and orderly 
fashion, usable by administrative officers in planning for the future, then this 
task becomes a living thing, something whose inception and execution is 
vitally worth while. 


A great many years ago one of the greatest theologians of all time wrote 
a letter to the Church at Rome. In this letter he observed that, 


“None of us lives to himself, and none dies to himself.” 


This observation is just as applicable to institutions of higher education as 
it is to other human agencies. No university, no college, no seminary can 
exist apart from the interest, the attention of at least a segment of the gen- 
eral public, and the interest of other institutions. Each one needs to know 
what other institutions, like his or different from it, are doing, how well they 
are doing it, what difficulties they are encountering, what methods and pro- 
cedures have been found most successful. So an interchange of ideas and 
information is essential to the educational body politic. This interchange is 
facilitated and improved if the most commonly needed information is col- 
lected at regular intervals and is compiled and made available for general 
inquiries. 

In our Office we receive many inquiries of a statistical nature: How many 
colleges and universities are there in the United States? How many teachers 
do they employ? How many students attend? What institutions are the 
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largest, the smallest? (It may interest you to know that both the largest 
and the smallest are located in New York City.) 


Again, we are asked many questions about endowment funds, value of edu- 
cational plant, income, expenditures, salary scales, and countless items of 
this type. 

These questions do not always deal with the entire nation. Some of them 
have to do with state colleges alone, some with all institutions in certain 
areas, some with junior colleges alone, the amount of private benefactions to 
higher education in a single state, and so on. 


Sometimes the questions are historical: What have been the trends in 
student enrollment by sex since 1900? What about endowment funds and 
their yield over the years? 


Sometimes these historical questions are more detailed: Who has the rec- 
ords of a college at Davenport, Iowa, which closed before 1900? Wasn’t there 
once a college at Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania? If so, what became of it? 
And listen to’ this one: Where is Professor So-and-so, who taught Greek at 
the University of Somewhere, but left there about four years ago? I actually 
had this question—and found the man, although I am certainly not asking 
for that task again. 


Now these questions are not usually inspired by mere curiosity. They have 
to do with planning, locating of students’ records, with checking of one’s own 
institution with local or national trends. And it is these questions which play 
a large part in determining the content of our inquiry blanks. We do not 
intend to insert any item on these blanks which is not needed by someone 
legitimately interested in higher education. 


It is almost obvious that in order to assemble and compile data on higher 
education, we must first interrogate the individual institutions. I say it is 
almost obvious; there are some people who seem to believe that data are not 
needed from their own institution in order to produce a total! 


And so we of the Office of Education find ourselves in a peculiar position. 
We are charged by law with the collection and dissemination of information, 
but the universities and colleges of the country are not legally charged with 
the responsibility of supplying us the data we must collect. We must depend 
on the professional cooperation of the educational public to supply the infor- 
mation we ask for. We can only hope you will either see its advantage to 
yourselves or be altruistic enough to supply it for the good of the cause, with- 
out hope of personal reward. 


And right here let me state as accurately as I can the attitude of the Office 
of Education toward institutions of higher education. We do not possess, nor 
do we wish to possess the authority to require a report from any privately- 
controlled educational institution. We regard your records as your own prop- 
erty. We claim only the right to ask you questions which are prompted by 
public interest. We also accept the obligation to justify any item of inquiry 
to any person questioning it. Furthermore, we have been trained over the 
years to believe that it is not the desire of the government to pry into affairs 
which do not concern it or the interest of the public at large. 


Again, let me assure you that the data you give us will not be used by us 
in such a way as to embarrass you. Some few institutions, Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and non-church, request us to keep their reports from the public eye, to 
use them in such a fashion as not to reveal the operations of their institu- 
tion. In such cases, these institutions usually mark their reports “Confi- 
dential” as a means of reminding us that we are to treat them in this fashion. 
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May I suggest another matter which I understand has bothered some of 
my listeners: The requesting, even the urgent requesting of a report by our 
Office does not imply any desire to control. It means only that certain informa- 
tion has been requested of us so often that we are trying to collect it and 
thereby be enabled to answer legitimate inquiries. And let me say here and 
now, with all the emphasis at my command, that the Office of Education has 
no desire to control or direct any institution of higher education. We have 
enough to do without reaching out for administrative problems of individual 
institutions. Reporting to us does not in any way diminish your right and 
authority to conduct your own institutions in your own way. 


Again, the fact that we ask you for certain data in a certain form does not 
mean that we expect you to keep your records in prescribed manner. To be 
sure, we have our favorite system of financial record keeping and will sug- 
gest it when we are invited to make recommendation. But we can do no 
more than recommend. The institution must make its own final decision as 
to what system of accounts and records to keep, in what form, whether by 
hand or with machines, whether on cards or in books. 


Neither does our asking for information on faculty, students, or other 
matters indicate any desire on our part to direct or even urge you into or 
away from any type of organization for your institutions. Inquiring how 
much is spent on research does not imply that every institution should have 
a research program, neither does an inquiry as to the number of persons 
taking the master’s degree in a given field imply that every institution should 
offer that work. Such inquiries mean one thing and one only; that we have 
had enough legitimate call for this information to warrant our going to the 
field for it, and that our information will be incomplete unless we receive 
a response from every institution. 


Which leads me to the comment that sometimes the institutions which are 
the most reluctant to return our questionnaires are the first to ask for data 
from us, sometimes even the most critical because we do not have the data 
for them. I am thinking right now of the faculty committee from a large in- 
stitution which a few years ago sent us a list of twelve institutions about which 
they requested some rather extensive financial data for the previous year. 
We were able to give them data on only eleven of the universities. You have 
guessed it; their own treasurer had failed to report to us. 


People sometimes criticize us because it takes so long for us to get our 
reports out to the public. The criticism stands. We are somewhat slow. Our 
complete report for 1947-48 was released only a bare month ago. Terribly 
slow? Out of date and therefore useless? Oh, no. I certainly do not need 
to debate this point before an organization which has existed for many cen- 
turies and which habitually takes the long-term view. 


The picture, however, is not quite as dark as it seems. In February, 1950, 
we issued a brief summary of the higher education finance data for 1947-48, 
only about 19 months after the close of the fiscal year in most institutions. Our 
brief summary on faculty, students, and degrees preceded that on finances by 
three months. It is only the analytical and historical compilation that was 
recently issued. 

And now may I mention some of the conditions which tend to slow up our 
work. To begin with, we will assume that the report forms are ready for 
distribution at the time school closes in June. If they are not, that is the 
result of government procedural problems which would not interest you. 


The reports on staff, students, and degrees can usually be made out and 
sent to us without too much difficulty. We can therefore dismiss them as not 
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creating a great problem, except that of persuading the institutions to pre- 
pare the reports. 


Financial reports present a different problem. Most institutions which 
have their accounts audited prefer—rightly, we think—to have the audit 
made before they issue any reports. Some institutions have to wait one to 
three or four months after closing their books before the auditors can get 
around to them. The audit itself may take some days. Thus it is unrealistic 
to expect a usable number of financial reports from colleges for at least three 
or four months after the close of the fiscal year. Our 1950 experience up to 
date will clarify the point. 

The financial questionnaire for 1949-50 was mailed to 1,800 institutions on 
July 28, 1950. It was five weeks before we had returns from 450, or one 
fourth of the group. It was November before we counted 1,000 reports. Even 
now we have fewer than 1,400. In other words, nine months after the close 
of the fiscal year in most institutions, and eight months after mailing the 
questionnaires, we still have only about a 75 percent return. 


It may surprise you to learn that a finance report, including nothing but 
figures, needs editing. I have myself been amazed at the number of people 
in college finance offices who seem to believe that four plus six equals nine, or 
twelve, or that five plus two may equal anything from four to eight. And 
so it comes about that we have to check our reports for ordinary arithmetical 
accuracy. 

Reports must also be checked for consistency, both with current reports 
from sister institutions and with earlier reports from the same institution. 
An institution may report spending more for administration than for instruc- 
tion. Another one may report a fairly stable income, from, say, student fees 
for several years and then suddenly report a sharp increase or decrease, 
without a corresponding change in student enrollment. Either of these situa- 
tions could be correct; neither is impossible. But neither is common; either is 
so rare that we usually question it before certifying the report for tabulation. 

And so we spend much time editing our returns to be sure that they mean 
what they say. 

Then comes the tabulation process. Although this has been a machine job 
for several years, the actual punching of several thousand cards is itself a 
time-consuming process. The running of the cards through the sorting, tabu- 
lating, and adding machines is a comparatively quick process, but even that 
takes some time to arrange, and additional time to do. 


After all this is done and the figures for the year are drawn up in tabular 
form, they must be analyzed, the trends noted, and the textual discussion pre- 
pared. Then the manuscript must be scrutinized by our administrators and 
editors before it can go to the Government Printing Office. 


Now, no one of these procedures need take a great deal of time for actual 
performance. If this one report were the only task facing the people who han- 
dle it, it could and probably would go through speedily. But this is not the 
case. From the first draft of the questionnaire to the final binding of the re- 
port, yes, even to running it through a mailing list, the work is in competition 
with other tasks. Even in your own offices, I dare say our questionnaire is 
but one of many clamoring for attention. 

Turning from the practical problem of finding enough time to do all the 
things we feel we should do, we face another problem, a very real one which 
is rarely found outside certain institutions of your faith. I refer to the item 
of nonsalaried service, found at colleges conducted by religious communities. 
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I hesitate to speak too freely of this service lest I be thought brash in the 
presence of a consecration. But there are certain aspects of this service 
which demand the attention of an accountant and a statistician. 


I need not argue with you the question of why this consecrated service 
should be appraised and recorded. Without detracting in the least from the 
self-abnegation that is involved in a dedication of one’s life to a service 
rather than a salary, may I point out that this contributed service is the 
main source of support for many of your institutions, that they would not be 
able to operate at their present level of efficiency without it. 


This type of contribution to higher education has long been a topic of 
special interest to me. I have checked it time and again in the reports of 
individual institutions, where it sometimes runs as high as 50 to 60 percent 
of the entire educational and general income. On the national level, I have 
found that, while it is found to a limited extent in certain professional schools, 
even some supported by the State, about nine-tenths of the total amount of 
contributed service is at institutions conducted by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Thus, whereas it is conservatively estimated that this service amounted to 
about $15,000,000 in 1949-50, it appears that among Catholic colleges it was 
worth not less than thirteen to fourteen million. 


Since it is thus an important factor in maintaining some of your colleges, 
it follows that they are placed in a most unfortunate position when, without a 
proper listing and accounting for this service, they are compared with insti- 
tutions operating on a monetary income basis. Perhaps some of my listeners 
are not interested in comparisons of this sort, which suggest putting their 
services on the auction block, to borrow a phrase from Mother Aloysius. 
Nevertheless, these comparisons are made, sometimes by persons inimical to 
your faith and sometimes by persons most sympathetic to it. So it behooves 
us to consider the element of appraising, recording, and distributing this 
consecrated service. 


This is neither the time nor the place to go into the details of getting 
this service into the books of your institutions, although I shall be glad to 
discuss that angle with anyone who wishes to see me about it. I may, how- 
ever, inject the general principle governing this problem. Evaluate this non- 
salaried service at the same value as paid service of laymen, if you have such 
service. Otherwise, the evaluation can be made on the basis of paid service 
at other institutions comparable to yours in a geographic, curricular, or 
other fashion. 


One additional thought and I am through: 


We often hear the remark that cooperation is not a one-way street. You 
people are always courteous to us when we approach you for data. You have a 
right to expect the same courtesy from us when you ask us for information. 
Are you utilizing our Office and its resources as much as you should? 


We have a vast fund of information in the field of education, on all levels. 
We have set for ourselves the task of answering any legitimate question in 
that field. We shall be happy to serve you and thus partially fulfill our legal 
obligation, which includes not only the collection of facts—where you co- 
operate with us—but also the dissemination of facts—where we cooperate 
with you. 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS AND PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


REPORT OF DISCUSSION MEETING OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS ON 
“THE RIGHTS OF THE LAY FACULTY IN OUR COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES” 


BROTHER G. PAUL, F.S.C., LA SALLE COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In an informal discussion various opinions were expressed regarding the 
extent of the rights of the lay faculty. 


Within the statutes of each college or university, the responsibilities of the 
faculty may be determined. It follows therefrom that there are certain duties 
and rights. 


The hierarchy of authority which is established in each institution is ulti- 
mately subject to the prescriptions of canon law as it applies to Religious 
Congregations or Orders, and/or diocesan organization. 


In comparison with the clerical or religious faculty, the lay faculty should, 
and generally does, enjoy comparable rights in the formulation of institutional 
policies regarding instruction and discipline. On the higher levels of admin- 
istration, the laymen have a diminishing participation. Regardless of their 
aspirations, they must be subject to the same controls of authority as are 
clerics or religious, whether it be to higher ecclesiastical or religious authority 
or to a corporate board of managers. 


It was agreed that the lay faculty is a necessary and desirable part of 
the Catholic college personnel, Moreover, the position of the layman in 
Catholic higher education in the United States is becoming more and more 
important in view of the increasing dependence upon his or her professional 
services for the continuance of the Catholic college. A wise administrator 
will utilize the talents of all faculty members, clerical, religious and lay, 
and strive to create a feeling of belonging by encouraging full participation 
as permitted by the statutes. 

The layman who has prepared for teaching in the Catholic college has an 
investment; therefore, he should be welcomed on a professional basis and 
not merely tolerated. 

Some college and university administrators may profit from a re-examina- 
tion of the institutional statutes to determine how well the rights of the lay 
faculty are respected. 

Several specific items relating to employment practices were considered. 

Salary schedules were not discussed, but the majority opinion indicated 
that salaries are based upon rank and other considerations, as length of 
service and excellence of teaching. 

Most colleges and universities pay salaries for a two-semester year on a 
10-month basis. Some, at the request of the faculty, extend the payments 
over 12 months. A few colleges contract for 12 calendar months of service. 

The minimum-maximum teaching load for full-time faculty is within the 
range of 12 to 16 semester hours. Overtime teaching is not permitted by 
most, but a few allow 3 to 6 semester hours overtime. Where evening classes 
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are taught, the hours are usually included in the minimum-maximum load. 
Few institutions knowingly permit full-time faculty to work off-campus for 
additional compensation. 


The right to tenure is recognized by all. Lower faculty ranks are regarded 
as non-tenure positions. The period of time required to achieve continuous 
appointment varies and is usually related to the conditions for promotion. 
Tenure can be terminated for good and sufficient reasons according to the 
contractual agreement. 


A legal opinion was given on the re-employment of lay faculty who are 
drafted or recalled to military service. Recurrent part-time and full-time 
faculty are entitled to re-employment, if it is possible and reasonable for the 
institution to arrange. Time spent in military service must be credited 
towards seniority rights but cannot be regarded as time of actual employ- 
ment towards the attainment of tenure. Faculty with tenure are entitled to 
credit towards seniority and retirement. 


Established custom or contractual agreement governing the continuance of 
shared-premiums for retirement insurance during leaves of absence must 
remain in force during leaves for military service. 
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SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


The Section on Teacher Education, College and University Department, met 
in the Ballroom of the Cleveland Public Auditorium at the 1951 annual meet- 
ing of the National Catholic Educational Association on Wednesday, March 
28. At the request of Monsignor Clarence E. Elwell, chairman of the section, 
Sister M. Peter, O.P., St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis., presided. 


The meeting opened with prayer led by Monsignor Elwell. After the 
invocation Monsignor addressed a few words of welcome to the group and 
explained his inability to execute his office as chairman of this group because 
of the duties of the general chairmanship of the convention to which he had 
been assigned. 


Sister Mary Peter gave a brief review of the history of the Section on 
Teacher Education covering its inception, purpose, and progress. 


A paper was presented by Mother M. Celestine, O.S.U., Cleveland, on the 
beginnings, growth, and development of the diocesan teachers’ college, St. 
John College, including also an explanation of the administrative and faculty 
organizations, the curricula, and the composition of the student body. 


The view of a mother and former teacher on “Teacher Training and the 
Rights of Children and Parents” was presented by Mrs. Howard M. Miller, 
Family Life Chairman, Diocesan Council, National Council of Catholic Women, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


The report of the Nominating Committee, consisting of Sister M. Madeleva, 
St. Mary College, Holy Cross, Ind., Sister M. Louise, Dominican College, New 
Orleans, Sister M. Alexandra, Convent Station, N. J., was adopted, and the 
officers for the coming year were announced: 


Sister M. Augustine, O.S.F., Alverno College, Milwaukee, chairman; the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Pitt, Superintendent of Schools, Louisville, Ky., vice- 
chairman; Brother Azarias, LaSalle College, Philadelphia, secretary. 


The Section on Teacher Education met again on Thursday morning, March 
29, at 9:30 A.M. in South Hall B. 


In an informal discussion the mother superiors, community supervisors, 
priests, and brothers present agreed on the urgent need for an adequate pre- 
service educational program for the preparation of our religious teachers. 
They were almost unanimous in their insistence on a four-year degree program 
for both elementary and secondary teachers as a minimum, and suggested that, 
where departures from this program occur, they should be noted as emergency 
situations. They urged that something be done to enlist the help of the 
hierarchy, superintendents, supervisors, and pastors in the employment of 
lay teachers as an essential means to make possible adequate teacher prepara- 
tion for the Sisters. ‘ 


They urged further that deans of colleges and schools of education, heads 
of departments of education, superintendents and supervisors be invited to 
attend the meetings of this Section on Teacher Education and to assist in 
the organization of effective programs. 


Committees were formed to study certification requirements, both state 
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tes as well as effective 


and diocesan, in the various regions of the United Sta 
These committees will 


programs of teacher preparation within the areas. 


report at next year’s meeting. 
Respectfully submitted, 


SISTER M. AUGUSTINE, 0.S.F., 
Secretary pro tempore 




















THE DIOCESAN TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
AS SEEN BY A TRUSTEE AND MOTHER SUPERIOR 


MOTHER MARY CELESTINE, 0.S.U., SUPERIOR GENERAL 
URSULINE COMMUNITY OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Fifty years ago or even twenty-five years ago, in Cleveland at least, the 
idea of a Diocesan Teachers College for Sisters, where the younger members 
of the various religious communities would assemble daily for the purpose of 
study and teacher preparation was indeed revolutionary. A wary and cir- 
cumscribed type of cloister isolation was regarded as absolutely essential to 
the preservation of religious discipline and the guarding of community spirit 
and autonomy, and any innovation threatening the conservatism of this 
isolation was regarded with suspicion and apprehension. 


There was no indifference on the part of Superiors to the necessity of 
providing a good educational program for their Sisters through institutes, 
summer schools and courses of a collegiate standard under university super- 
vision. But this training was given at the motherhouse under the guidance 
of the more advanced members of the community. Frequently, local experts 
were called in to give variation to the program. Oftentimes in this system, 
teachers of a scholarly bent accumulated a knowledge almost encyclopaedic in 
its comprehensiveness. But for the average Sister, the training was of a 
fragmentary nature lacking in the organic unity of courses taken in proper 
sequence. This is not meant to be derogatory to the sincere efforts made by 
Superiors to provide adequate teacher training for their subjects, nor to the 
splendid success of individual teachers in the classroom, who achieved a 
solidarity and thoroughness in results that well might be the envy of our 
so-called progressive educators. But each community followed its own 
formula; and the thinking members of the communities, who were particu- 
larly alert to the trends toward teacher certification and accreditation, were 
looking forward with interest to a pattern of teacher training that would 
offset the danger of too much in-breeding and bring about a healthy inter- 
change of ideas among the members of the various teaching communities, 


The first movement to conduct teacher training outside the convent walls 
began about 1907 under the leadership of the Catholic University of America. 
This University had received a Papal Charter for the specific purpose of 
training teachers. The Sisters College of the University for the carrying out 
of such a program was opened in 1911. Several in-service teachers from the 
Cleveland communities attended this first summer school. However, the. 
objective of the Catholic University to bring its opportunities for teacher 
training eventually to every Sister in the United States was too broad in 
scope. The number of Sisters who could attend would always be compara- 
tively few for many reasons, even though summer institutes were held under 
the auspices of the University in various parts of the United States. The 
expense entailed in travel and tuition and maintenance was prohibitive for 
any but a limited few. But the movement stemming from the center of 
Catholic learning and culture did make familiar the idea of Sisters of different 
communities taking their studies in common, although the departure from 
cloister tradition occasioned much prayerful deliberation and serious chapter 
action. 


The two local liberal arts colleges, Notre Dame and Ursuline, which had 
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been founded or re-opened respectively in 1922, were making a splendid con- 
tribution to the cultural education of the Sisters, but they were chartered 
for the preparation of secondary school training only. The Superiors were 
convinced, however, that there was an imperative need of more organic unity 
in the training of their Sisters for the elementary schools than could be 
secured in the community normal. But the organization of a community 
elementary teacher training college equipped with adequate faculty, equip- 
ment, and student enrollment was not possible, if they were to carry on their 
work in the schools. So that when the late Archbishop Schrembs called a 
meeting of the Superiors on March 3, 1928, and proposed the amalgamation 
of the teacher training activities of the several communities under the aus- 
pices of a Sisters College of Cleveland, the Superiors saw the wisdom of his 
proposition and, while a little apprehensive of the effect on religious disci- 
pline of the younger Sisters going out daily to school, they realized that it 
was the only way in which they could secure a strong, coordinated educational 
program for their Sisters teaching in the elementary schools. 


In the meantime, they prudently awaited the formulation of plans for the 
new college. Their best security was in the fact that the Most Reverend 
Bishop assigned Doctor Hagan, who was then Superintendent of Schools, 
the task of working out the details of its establishment. Doctor Hagan had 
a combination of personal qualities that ably fitted him for the task. He 
was first of all a zealous priest with a deeply ingrained reverence for the 
life and work of Sisters; he was an eminent scholar, idealistic but practical, 
he had a singleness of purpose in his aim to promote the glory of God and 
the Church through the perfecting of the schools, and he had the capacity for 
dynamic leadership. He held that the teacher should be a broadly educated 
and cultured individual, familiar with all that has contributed to raise the 
standards of civilization, but that the primary objective of her training was 
spiritual self-perfection; and that only in so far as this first purpose was 
attained would the secondary end, the education of the young, be fully 
realized. 


In the organization of the college administration, besides a President, 
Dean, Secretary and Treasurer, the Board of Trustees included the General 
Superior of each of the teaching communities in the diocese. This was a 
prudent and effective provision in securing an intelligent cooperation from 
the Superiors. In justification of his action, Doctor Hagan held that the 
diocesan “college will succeed in so far as it respects the particular consti- 
tutions, traditions and spirit of each community. The danger of formulation 
of policies which are in opposition to deep-rooted tradition of the convents 
is manifest. Hence the advisability of each community being represented 
when such policies come up for consideration.” 


The Board of Trustees—not to exceed fifteen in number—exercises control 
over the management of the business, funds, and property of the corporation, 
subject only to the action of the members in meeting assembled. The Board 
has three regular meetings a year with specific agenda for each meeting. 
The September meeting includes a report on enrollment and a forecast of 
the year’s particular activities; the January meeting is a joint meeting for 
the business of the corporation and a financial report; in the May meeting 
the Board approves the list of candidates for degrees. The Board may adopt 
by-laws not inconsistent with these regulations; may adopt and from time 
to time amend and alter rules and regulations for the management and gov- 
ernment of the college. These powers have kept the Board of Trustees 
aware and participant in every change in policy necessary in the expansion 
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of the field of interest of the college and alert to the best interests of the 
student body and the college. 


The conviction that the best interests of the Sisters College and the com- 
munities would be served through their representation in the government of 
the college found expression also in including Sisters in the corporation mem- 
bership and on the college faculty. Each Superior was asked to name a 
corporate member from her community. This appointment, like that of the 
Superior as a Trustee, became effective with the approval of the Most Rev- 
erend Bishop, who held the position of President of the college. 


Since canonically no community may transfer full authority over its sub- 
jects to any institution, Doctor Hagan held that matters of student discipline 
could be handled best by the faculty if turned over to one of their number 
who was also a member of the community to which the student belonged. 
This policy would conform to the prescription of canon law that “novices 
and postulants” should have the “supervision and vigilance” of an approved 
religious while attending pre-service classes. Elaborating on this topic, he 
stated in his doctor’s dissertation on the subject of “The Diocesan Teachers 
College—A Study of its Basie Principles”—that “while the Diocesan Teachers 
College is not a Community School, there should none the less be observed 
in it all those wise precautions which the Church has found by centuries of 
experience to be advisable in the guiding of young religious. Thus in its en- 
deavor to obtain a definite good for the Sisters, the Diocesan Teachers College 
must make every provision that the invaluable elements of religious life be 
not lost.” The motto he chose for the college, “Ut meliora probetis,’” crystal- 
lized the high ideals he held for the Sisters College. 


As a protection to its legal interests and to the validity of the credits 
earned under its jurisdiction, the Sisters College was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Ohio in 1928 and chartered by the State Department of 
Education as an accredited teacher training institution. It opened as a 
three-year junior college with a summer session enrolling 295 Sister students. 
Under the community normal system, many of the in-service teaching Sisters 
in the elementary schools had secured the State teaching certificate by filing 
a transcript of their credits earned in the community normals and a state- 
ment of their tenure of service with the State Department of Education. 
In conformity to the State requirements, the Sisters College conferred the 
State certificate at the close of the sophomore year taken in regular session. 
In the beginning, the third year of the junior college requirements was 
scheduled for the Saturday and summer sessions. 


As the organization of the curricula evolved, a more ambitious plan was 
presented to the Board of Trustees by its Chairman, Doctor Hagan. To keep 
apace of the standards for teacher training being formulated by the State 
Department of Education, it was thought advisable to seek the status of a 
senior teacher training college. Accordingly, in the fall of 1932, by amending 
its original charter, the institution was awarded full senior college status 
with authority to confer degrees. The first degrees were conferred in June, 
1933, on a class of thirteen candidates. The record class in the history of 
the college to date was that of 72 candidates in June, 1948. Including the 
current class of 1951, the college will have conferred 920 Bachelor of Science 
in Education degrees. This is certainly a noble contribution to the education 
of teachers in the twenty-three years of its existence. Through the agency 
of the Sisters College, 1,012 will have received elementary teachers’ certifi- 
cates from the State Department of Education at the close of the spring 
session, 1951. At present the teaching personnel in the elementary parish 
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schools of the Diocese of Cleveland numbers 1,271 Sisters. Thus 80%, or 
to be exact 79.7%, of the teaching Sisters are fully certified. 


The State requirements for observation and practice teaching were pro- 
vided for by the college through the cooperation of the pastors. The first 
critic school was that of the Cathedral. The number now is seven schools 
located in the various regions of the city. The schools are manned by expert 
teachers, who hold the master’s degree or are working toward it. These 
critic teachers have the status of membership on the Sisters College faculty. 
The student teachers when eligible do their practice teaching under the critical 
supervision of these critic teachers and the over-all supervision of a regular 
member of the college faculty. 


Besides the secular branches prescribed by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the Sisters College requires eight courses in religion of every student 
regardless of the number of credits for particular courses submitted. This 
is in harmony with the educational principle of the college that all subjects be 
integrated through religion. Methods in religion may be considered as one 
of the prescribed courses or as an elective. 


In 1939, recognizing the upward trend in the State requirements for 
permanent and principals’ certification, Sisters College established a new 
division in the college, namely, that of a Graduate Division which confers a 
Master of Arts degree in Education. The standards set up as a directive 
in the Graduate Division conform to those of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the American Association of Teachers Colleges, and the Catholic 
University of America. For the degree, a minimum of thirty hours of gradu- 
ate credit, four of which are allowed for the thesis, is required. Even though 
some colleges accept an additional six credits in lieu of a thesis, the Graduate 
Committee of Sisters College sustain the thesis requirement because of the 
value of the experience gained by the student in research and organization 
of material. In the general pattern of courses, a number are of cultural 
value in the effort to avoid a too highly specialized type of master’s degree. 
As a teaching degree, however, the objective is to give a broad and general 
knowledge of the field of education under four professional emphases: admin- 
istration; curriculum, including methods and supervision; educational psy- 
chology; and philosophy of education. The thesis is taken from the major 
field. The graduate degree is earned by in-service teachers attending Saturday 
and summer sessions over a period of not more than six years. To date, 72 
master’s degrees have been conferred with a possible addition of 20 more 
in June, 1951. 

An ever-recurring controversy as to the relative values of a cultural and 
professional emphasis has frequently come before the Board of Trustees for 
deliberation and decision. This controversial question goes back to the early 
years of the college and the particular educational trends prevalent at the 
period had much to do with conditioning the policy of the college. Doctor 
Hagan by the very nature of his personal ideals leaned at first to the cultural 
emphasis with the very definite prescription, however, that the cultural sub- 
jects should be given from the level of the elementary teacher’s needs. He 
wanted the teacher in the elementary school to find her complete and ultimate 
academic goal within the confines of the elementary system. So he insisted 
that her training should be intellectually stimulating and challenging and 
contributive to her happiness within the elementary sphere of activity. 


The first inspection of the college by the American Association of Teacher 
Training Colleges, however, tipped the scale of emphasis to the professional 
by its recommendation that less cultural and more subject methods be incor- 
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porated in the curricula. Always looking alertly to the academic rating of 
the college and to the validity of its credits, Doctor Hagan concurred in this 
change of policy with the approval of the Trustees. More recently, the 
American Association has reversed its policy to a cultural emphasis. 


This controversy on emphasis has become acute again in connection with 
the Graduate Division of the college. The proponents of the professional 
emphasis stand on the principle that the Sisters College was originally formed 
to train teachers for the elementary schools and that the main interest of the 
College should be perfection in that training; that cultural offerings should be 
at the level of the elementary teacher; and that the Graduate Division should 
provide for the training of experts in the various subjects of the elementary 
curriculum; that a provision for work shops for curricula building and the 
clarifying of objectives should be included in the Graduate School program; 
and that the subject-matter for theses should afford research in problems 
having a definite bearing on elementary school needs. 


The argument for the cultural emphasis in the Graduate School is that 
the undergraduate requirements give more time to the professional subjects, 
creating the need for broader culture courses in the Graduate School; that 
the present trend in education is to become less technical, as evidenced by 
the State requirement for more hours in social studies; that a study of the 
theses written shows that a majority in the field of education—even those 
in areas of English and social studies—conform to the professional ideal by 
giving their subject an education slant; that a purely professional degree 
in education could be given but that those students who desire an emphasis 
of cultural subjects in their program should have that privilege. 


The majority of the Superiors serving on the Board of Trustees have 
through the course of the years served on the faculty of the college. There- 
fore, they are familiar with the professional-versus-cultural emphasis. They 
recognize the honesty of purpose in the defenders of both sides of the ques- 
tion. Inevitably, the opposing opinions are colored by the predominating 
interest of the respective proponents. The former holds that the college is 
a professional school in its foundation, in its purpose, and in its development 
and that to fulfill that purpose, it should function in organic unity with the 
parish school. The latter thinks in terms of the college in its present status 
as a school of many-sided interests; that among these interests is the training 
of teachers, and that the “teacher should be a broadly educated and cultured 
individual”; and that, therefore, her training beyond the first degree should 
have the cultural emphasis. 


In the final resolution of the question, the Board of Trustees offered a two- 
point compromise: 


1. The Graduate School should give a degree in education—with a major in 
education and a minor in education, social studies, English, or any other 
subject agreed upon. 

2. That the Education Department should be responsible for the curriculum 
in the field of education. This latter provision would provide for the 
inclusion of work shops in the education curriculum. 


This policy was adopted by the Board of Trustees at their meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1949. 


One of the last constructive measures proposed by Doctor Hagan was a 
unique system of area supervision. At first, the Superiors on the Board of 
Trustees rejected the idea as a probable intrusion upon community rights 
and policies. With characteristic wisdom, Doctor Hagan put the question 
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aside until he could work out the plan in detail, removing any objectionable 
feature. With the program revised, he presented it to the Board of Trustees 
again. This was the method he used in the solution of any problem. He 
never coerced. As Director of Education, the title he held in his later years, 
he combined the office of Chairman of the Board of Trustees and Superin- 
tendent of Schools. This twofold authority enabled him to bring the col- 
lege and the parish schools into a single focus. He identified one with the 
other and saw them in their inter-relationship. He knew that the exercise 
of this combined authority had been most helpful in getting things done, but 
he was sensitive lest he should be considered too autocratic in his demands. 
So he never demanded. He tried to convince and always succeeded. So it was 
with the question of the area supervisors. This time he gave the assurance 
that a critical inspection would not be the objective of the supervisor; that 
the person chosen should be one acceptable to the teachers, who by her desire 
to be helpful would inspire confidence in them; that her report on the school 
should be made to the principal directly as is the policy of the State Depart- 
ment; that the Superintendent’s interest in the report would be merely to 
insure supervision—not to spy on the school. The powers of the supervisor 
would include the right to arrange for demonstrations and teachers meetings 
within her area. The radius of the smaller area would lessen the hardship 
of attendance for the teachers. The status of the supervisor should be that 
of a member of the faculty of Sisters College. The work should flow out from 
the college, but in its practical application, she should be responsible to the 
Superintendent of Schools. With this definite and detailed outline of the 
status and function of the area supervisor, the system was acceptable to 
the Board of Trustees who adopted it as a future program and it was in- 
augurated in the fall of 1947. 


The shortage of teachers in the public school system disposed the State 
Department to meet the emergency with a provision for temporary certifica- 
tion after two years training. Doctor Hunt of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges was inclined to go along with the State Department in 
its emergency program. The teacher shortage in the parochial school system 
made it inevitable that teachers without adequate training would be sent 
into the schools. In order to provide some professional training for those in 
the parochial system whose time of pre-service preparation would be shortened 
by these emergency measures, it was proposed to place the professional train- 
ing in the sophomore year, transferring the methods from the fifth to the 
fourth semester, the time limit for the return of the student to the regular 
session of the college to be stringently observed. It was hoped that the experi- 
ence in school might prove valuable as a background for the third and fourth 
years. The whole arrangement should be an emergency measure. Tem- 
porary certification could be given after two years and two summers work. 


The Board of Trustees, however, went on record as favoring the sustaining 
of the higher standard of three years for certification with the first and 
second years academic and the professional courses in the third year as a 
better means of safeguarding the present rating of the college and of pre- 
serving the desired solidarity in the sequence of courses. In a final resolu- 
tion on the question, the Trustees recommended a retention of the four-year 
program with full certification at the end of the third year as the policy. 
As an emergency, an approval was given a temporary adjustment of pro- 
fessional preparation to the fourth semester with the condition that sopho- 
mores were to return as soon as possible. 


As a further help in the situation, the Trustees revoked their former 
decision not to accept lay teacher candidates for training in the college, 
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and they recommended a program of recruiting for such students, asking 
them to sign up for a minimum of three years service and to present creden- 
tials as to character, academic qualifications, etc. One problem of these young 
women is the differential in salary offered in the parochial school system, 
$1,500 as a minimum in the parochial school system and $2,700 in the public 
school system. To encourage worthy students, the Trustees offered partial 
scholarships to be awarded on the recommendation of a Faculty Committee. 
Thus an expansion in the School of Education of the college was inaugurated 
to provide for the training of lay teachers destined to serve in the parochial 
schools. 


A further and most important expansion in the scope of Sisters College 
field of endeavor was proposed in 1937 and brought to realization ten years 
later, as a result of a survey conducted by the Cleveland Council of Catholic 
Nurses. The findings of this survey revealed that over one hundred Catholic 
nurses were enrolled as’ students in the various non-Catholic schools of nursing 
in the city. It was felt that Catholic nurses should be trained in accordance 
with Catholic ethics and that the Diocesan College should sponsor courses 
for nurses leading to the degree, Bachelor of Science in Nursing, requiring 
four years at the College while the clinical experience would be taken at 
the affiliated hospitals. There is a sympathetic relationship in Catholic circles 
between teaching and nursing, and a plan could be worked out whereby coop- 
eration could be obtained while distinctive aims, needs and means of both the 
teaching and the nursing groups would be duly respected. The idea was con- 
ceived under Doctor Hagan’s leadership in 1937 and crystallized into an 
actual department of the Diocesan College in September, 1947. 


Another expanding of the facilities of the Diocesan College for the welfare 
of adult education came in the establishment of the Institute of Social Educa- 
tion, which is now a permanent division of the college. In a recent report, 
the total enrollment is given as 560 with 119 parishes represented in attend- 
ance at 20 non-credit courses. 


It became evident that the name “Sisters College” no longer expressed 
the character of the student personnel or the objectives of the college. By 
charter amendment in November, 1946, the name was changed to Saint John 
College of Cleveland. This name was particularly appropriate because of 
the identity of the College with St. John Cathedral, and as a memorial to 
Bishop John R, Hagan, the first Director of the College. 


The expansion in the scope of activity of St. John College has of necessity 
made for greater complexity in administration. As a training college for 
young Sisters, new problems of discipline are inevitable. The predominance 
of lay students naturally shapes the pattern of deportment in the college. 
The Most Reverend Bishop Hoban insists that the college is still a college for 
Sisters; and the college officials and faculty would welcome an increase 
in the Sister students so that this group could take its traditional place in 
student activity and importance. With the increase in vocations and the 
acceptance of trained lay teachers in greater numbers by the pastors, it is 
hoped that more Sisters will be coming into the regular session of the college. 
In the meantime, the officers of administration of St. John College are dis- 
posed to do everything they can to meet the special needs of the Sister stu- 
dents. The General Superiors are equally anxious that their Sisters should 
have the advantage of the effective pre-service teacher training given by the 
college. If they could do so, without crippling the imperative demands of 
the parish schools, they would give every Sister the ideal preparation of the 
four-year program before sending them into the schools. In the present 
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teacher shortage and increased enrollments, this is not possible, but it is an 
objective very close to the hearts of the Superiors. 


The greatest encouragement which Doctor Hagan had in planning the 
organization of the Sisters College came from the personal interest of the 
late Archbishop Schrembs, its founder. Concern for the education of the 
Sisters, the perfection of the parish schools, and for the broader educational 
use of the college is of vital interest to His Excellency, Bishop Hoban, as 
well. This continuity of interest on the part of the Ordinaries of the Diocese 
has been the most important influence in the expanding and successful 
development of higher education in the Diocese of Cleveland. The St. John 
College field of interest extends beyond the confines of the Diocese and Sisters 
from other dioceses are made welcome to participate in its educational 
privileges, 


The adequate and proper housing of the college was,for years an ambition 
of Doctor Hagan. When Bishop Hoban included the college as a unit in his 
Cathedral Square Building program, Doctor Hagan’s joy knew no bounds. 
The Trustees were regaled over and over again with the description of the 
promised college building. His enthusiasm was contagious. The structure 
was to be of Tudor Gothic design, three stories high of Tennessee Crab 
Orchard stone, chosen because of its smoke-resisting qualities. It was to 
comprise an auditorium, classrooms, laboratories, a cafeteria where visiting 
Sisters could be accommodated, a library with a capacity for 60,000 volumes, 
30,000 of which are now on the shelves, and a regular subscription list of 
260 periodicals. It was to be built with an ample vaulted reading room with 
a baleony, accessible by means of a double staircase of wrought iron. The 
staircase had such a charm for Doctor Hagan that on entering the library 
now one almost expects to see him tripping down the steps. But most precious 
of all, a devotional chapel, with its marble altar supporting a beautiful Taber- 
nacle where the Eucharistic Christ dwells—the Alpha and Omega of all this 
busy activity. 


With a nice delicacy of feeling, Bishop Hoban gave Doctor Hagan the privi- 
lege of laying the cornerstone in February, 1946. His gratitude for the honor 
and for the significance of the simple ceremony was profound. 


The cherished dream of a fitting college building became a reality beyond 
the most ambitious hopes of Doctor Hagan. But Doctor Hagan did not live 
to see its completion. His arduous and constant self-sacrificing devotion to 
the educational needs of the diocese and particularly to the forging of a basic 
unity between the college and the parish schools took an inevitable toll of 
his health. Twice Our Holy Father put the seal of his special commendation 
upon the work and achievements of Doctor Hagan. In 1934 he was named 
a Domestic Prelate. On May 4, 1946, he was consecrated Auxiliary Bishop 
to His Excellency, Bishop Hoban. No one rejoiced more over this well merited 
honor and recognition given Bishop Hagan than the Superiors who had 
served under his leadership in the administration of the college and who had 
a deep and sincere reverence and gratitude for his self-sacrificing devotion to 
the welfare of the Sisters. They claimed the privilege of giving him his 
episcopal ring, cross and chain. He was pleased to accept them from them. 
In the four months interim between his consecration and his death, it was a 
comfort for him to know that the Superiors and all the Sisters of the diocese 
held him in such grateful esteem and affection and that the college which he 
had planned for them as his lifework would continue to fulfill its glorious 
teaching apostolate. 


St. John College has many tributes to his memory through the generosity 
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of Bishop Hoban, who is even now planning for the further beautifying and 
expansion of the college buildings. The Bishop has brought to a magnificent 
culmination what was so modestly begun in the old Cathedral School building. 


The large capital investment which Bishop Hoban has put into the housing 
of the Diocesan College, to the extent of $50,000 a year, in the subsidizing of 
its budget, and in the training of its faculty which includes forty full-time 
and seventeen part-time qualified instructors, makes it reasonable and just 
that the college be used to the fullest extent for the coordination of all the 
educational work conducted under the auspices of the diocese, inclusive in 
the four divisions: the College of Education for Teaching Degrees; the division 
for the Bachelor of Science in Nursing; Graduate Division leading to the de- 
gree Master of Arts in Education; and the Institute of Social Education for 
Adults. From the point of view of a college for Sisters, the active partici- 
pation in the government of the college by the General Superiors as part of 
the Board of Trustees has been a great safeguard in the shaping of its policies. 
In the more complex administrative problems resulting from the extension of 
the field of interest of the college to include religious and lay students, articu- 
late membership on the Board of Trustees is of inestimable value in holding 
the college to the principles which the Church in her wisdom has legislated 
for the pre-service study of young religious. These principles have been basic 
in the foundation of the college, and in its gradual development. Its continued 
success predicates that these standards as well as those of an academic nature 
be observed if as a Diocesan Teachers College it is to faithfully fulfill its 
mission of training religious teachers spiritually, culturally and professionally, 
for the work of teaching in the parish schools. 








COMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


SPANISH CULTURE AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE AMERICAS 


REV. JOSE A. SOBRINO, S.J., DIVISION OF CULTURAL RELATIONS 
SPANISH EMBASSY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Human rights could be dealt with from different angles as in the light of 
different principles; that is, the principle of supernatural revelation embodied 
in the teachings of the Gospel and the Church and mainly in the recent 
encyclicals of the Popes. These will provide a sort of theological foundation 
upon which to build the entire structure. 


Secondly, human rights can be examined in the natural light of human 
reason. Reason again may use predominantly deductive methods to approach 
the problem. That is, once we have established the essential definition of 
“human,” “right,” and other involved concepts like God, family, freedom and 
so forth, we can conclude from the universal to the singular, and from the 
general doctrine to the doctrine applicable to the Americas. 


The second method is the analytical, which begins in the experience of the 
many singular cases, from whence it reaches general conclusions. It seems 
that the subject calls for the use of this particular experimental approach. 


What is the meaning of Spanish culture? By Spanish culture I understand 
a way of living and thinking characteristic of Spain through the trends of her 
history and which she transmitted to a great part of her empire. I do not 
say way of living only. It is not a question of statistics or pure behaviorism 
—or a collection of facts—but mainly a way of thinking, of motivation, of 
real philosophy, and philosophy, may I recall it now, is love and wisdom. 


The Spain I am talking about is not exactly the Spain of 1951. I person- 
ally believe that today’s Spain represents in many ways the traditional spirit 
of this nation, but I do not like this kind of confusion so common in the 
American press and in the American people about Spain and Franco. You 
may like Franco, you may dislike him: this is not our problem. We are deal- 
ing with Spain, a nation colonized by Greeks, Carthagenians, Romans, Visi- 
goths and Moors, a land whose boundaries for years and centuries were Texas 
and California in the North, the Strait of Magellan in the South, the Philip- 
pines in the West, and part of Greece in the Orient, a political empire that 
included Portugal, Belgium, Holland, part of France and Italy and the North 
of Africa. 

Nations have in the clock of the Divine Providence hours of light and hours 
of darkness, the sunrise as well as the twilight of the late afternoon. When 
you compare nation to nation, do not try to overrate yourselves by comparing 
your hours of light with the evening of a neighboring land. 

Spain had a culture, and Spain succeeded in making it the pattern of 
Western civilization for two centuries, the 16th and 17th, in a way very 
similar to how France dictated the principles of her culture in the 18th cen- 
tury and England repeated the performance in the 19th century. America is 
taking over this international show of cultural imperialism. 


Today we do not like this word imperialism; we call it “to be big.” You are 
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big, I am small. If I am big, you are bigger. But either imperialism or big- 
ness must sell something. Let us sell merchandise good in the eyes of God. 


Americas. Here the word refers to both, the United States and Latin 
America. I think it would be interesting to follow the trail of Spain on some 
of the Southern states, like California, Nevada, New Mexico, Florida and 
Texas. 


This heritage from the past and the present immigration from South of 
the border, have given cause for a true Latin American problem within the 
United States, but I shall limit myself to Spanish America, the part of Amer- 
ica colonized by Spain, the eighteen republics. 


It is a well established fact that the Spanish conquistadores found on Amer- 
ican soil various native cultures distinct from Western civilization. For three 
centuries there was a continuous stream of physical and spiritual life flow- 
ing from Spain to Spanish America: language, religion, civil and economic 
institutions, educational centers were shaped after those in the mother coun- 
try but leaving a wide field for the expression of different trends of pre- 
Colombian cultures. In other words, a great deal of the Spanish way of life 
and thinking was reincarnated with new vitality in the Spanish American 
soil. 


Spain did not duplicate herself in America. Life never repeats nor creates 
a perfect copy. A daughter is never a duplicate of the mother; she is a new 
life, similar but not identical to her. 


Today, after one century and a half of independent political life and after 
many other influencing European currents, this heritage of Spain is not so 
evident in certain countries. The Spanish impact is not on the skin but you 
may find it deep in the roots, 


Let us examine some of the features of the Spanish culture which may 
have had an impact and made a contribution to the concept of human rights 
in Spanish America. 


Individualism. Perhaps the most significant quality of the Spanish char- 
acter is individualism. Attention is directed to the individual man, not to the 
community. Virtues and concepts—and vices—with a more individualistic 
meaning are exalted, like audacity, pride, spiritual initiative, feeling of in- 
dependence, the supreme and wrong pleasure of breaking laws and regulations, 
a hypercritical position against those who command, the repudiation of all 
virtues with a collective sense. No one likes to cooperate or to follow some- 
one else’s directives; nobody asks for those “instructions” so dear to America; 
each one believes himself to be a capable director of his own enterprises. An 
army, a striking example of cooperative effort, is not composed of one soldier 
under many captains, but one captain over many soldiers; and Spain, again 
in the phrase of Lope de Vega, is not a country of soldiers but of captains. The 
result is a reluctance to accept the benefit of organization and team work. 


Many of the Spanish enterprises point towards this direction. Spain was 
conquered by the Moors and reconquered by the Christians. The conquest of 
Spain lasted seven years, the reconquest seven centuries, and this not because 
of lack of individual courage, but of collective planning. The medieval sky 
of Spain shone with constellations of heroes but lacked the unity of harmony 
of the Milky Way. 


All Spain did for centuries was to seed individual enterprises and gather 
a harvest of castles, and a castle is a rock upon a rock defying the unbroken 
unity of the plain. 
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When Spain ended her internal struggle, the discovery and colonization of 
America was again an enterprise carried out on an almost individual basis, 
each conquistador facing his own problems, paying his way and commanding 
his own men, not the King’s men, until unity of thought came from above 
from a King then universally respected and obeyed by all Spaniards. 


Some typical Spanish things have the same individualistic touch: the guitar 
—not an orchestral but an individual instrument—the Andalusian song, which 
like a free bird refuses to be caged by a pentagram; the bullfighter, a one 
man’s show in the arena; and the Spanish mystic in the solitude of his seven- 
walled fortress. These are typical examples of this individualistic trend. 


Idealism. To compensate for this spirit of exaggerated personalism, the 
Spanish people have been endowed with a high idealism, a tendency to 
spiritual values deeply rooted and carried into action with intolerant ex- 
tremism. We esteem human nature above all material things, honor of person 
and name more than property. A knight of the king is not superior to the 
peasant if both of them are irreproachable. Blood is the only reparation for 
certain offenses because purity of deed and heart is valued over life. This 
high regard of human nature involves the concept of equality of men, which 
is the doctrine defended on the plane of grace at the Council of Trent through 
Diego Lainez and in Spanish America on the natural plane by the Laws of 
the Indies, which forbade slavery and established equality for mixed mar- 
riages between Spaniards and Indians. Moreover, in some cases it prevented 
the passage to America of Spanish women, so that the conquistadores should 
marry the aborigines. 


Next to this evaluation of human nature over matter is the emphasis on 
family in the Spanish philosophy and way of living. The family is centered 
around the mother, always called the sefiora. Men considered it a privilege to 
take care of all the expenses of the family, consequently marriage is not a 
proposition of equality, but a contribution of qualities specifically different. 
We still consider that virginity is the best flower of a girl and that children 
do not come by accident. 


But in the field of spiritual values, religion stood always as the highest. 
We have been particularly inclined to see religion in every phenomenon of 
history, and therefore we estimated our internal struggle against the Moors 
as a Crusade and the European campaign of the Spanish empire largely as 
a religious war to hold the lines of Christianity against infidelity and heresy. 
Lepanto and the Flemish wars were not only military campaigns but theo- 
logical arguments in action. Once again in the colonization of Spanish America, 
religion came first as evidenced both by Spanish laws and Spanish churches 
and institutions. 


These two Spanish characteristics, individualism and idealism, have been 
pictured by Cervantes in the persons of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, 
but in the real world we have both of them in each of us. 


The consequences, in dealing with the concept of human rights, are ex- 
tremely important. We consider human values and human rights as given 
by God and completely permeated by a religious sense. 


There is much talk in America about God-given rights, but in the Spanish 
culture this God and this religion are neither a natural religious system 
common to all theistic conceptions nor a common denominator to all Christian 
creeds, but an outright application of the Catholic philosophy and theology. 
Only the Catholic family with children and without divorce is the family 





with full rights; only education based on the Catholic doctrine is true educa- — 
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tion; finally only-the Roman Catholic Church is the true church with objec- 
tive rights. Therefore, it is very difficult sometimes to draw the line between 
the natural and the supernatural, the religious and the civil, the state and 
the church. 


When these God-given rights fall into the individual field, the Spaniard 
considers them as the most precious property, something which belongs 
to him and which he cherishes above all social considerations and restric- 
tions. 


A right, when deeply understood and possessed, does not demand only 
mental assent, but also voice and gesture and even violent action. In other 
words, you feel the necessity of defending the truth, not only by cold reason- 
ing—the upper floor of your mind—but by getting down to the street to 
express your emotions and to convince the opponent, whom you may take for 
an enemy since he holds a different view. The American expression, “every 
man has a right to his own opinion,” was not coined by a Spaniard. 


Perhaps a frivolous observer could accuse Spaniards and Spanish Americans 
of displaying bad manners in their arguments. In my judgment this is not 
a matter of culture or education but only of temperamental approach to the 
problem of human rights. 


When we project these ideas about Spanish culture and human rights 
on the Americas and especially in connection with the relations between the 
United States and Latin America in the educational field, you have to keep 
in mind that the Latin-American student is not a theoretical man—a sort 
of North American living south of the Rio Grande—but that he is a human 
being who belongs to peoples of very rich personalities, perhaps immature 
politically, but old, for they are the children of the past. And this past 
spells for many individualism, pride, extremism, idealism, perhaps for many 
too, different conceptions of the same religion. Nothing could be more wrong 
in trying to deal with Spanish Americans than to conceive them as a uni- 
form mass equally receptive of your culture. You can sell refrigerators, 
television sets and cars to those who do not have them, but you cannot 
sell ideas to those who do have ideas of their own. 


I admit that Spain approached this continent largely as a conqueror, and 


‘perhaps if I talk to a Latin American as a Spaniard he might deny the 


Spanish tradition, but if you approach them in a superior manner, they cer- 
tainly will invoke against you that Spanish heritage. 

Practical consequences easily flow in regard to the educational program 
with Latin America. If the United States sends cultural missions to 
Spanish America, if we Catholics plan to open new centers there, let us 
study carefully the best procedure not to impose revolutionary practices 
contrary to their traditional background, but to help and to bring to per- 
fection the good elements of the Catholic tradition. Do not try to change 
even little things until you have had them tested. What may be good in 
New York may be pernicious in Venezuela, but again do not give the im- 
pression that you are carrying out an experiment in any undertaking in 
South America. 

Again when we Catholics are dealing with the many Latin-American 
students who come to this country by the thousands, we have to keep our 
eyes and our hearts open to their interpretation of human rights, which is 
in a state of sensitiveness when they come to a foreign country. 

Let me close this speech with a personal experience. While in Rome last 
summer I visited Cardinal Pizzardo, to whom I presented some of my find- 
ings, ideas and worries about the Latin-American educational problem. 
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To my surprise, he was more worried than myself. He was acquainted 
with the matter and told me that the thousands of Latin-American students 
in the United States are going to have a tremendous impact on the future 
of the Catholic Church in Latin America, and that His Holiness Pope Pius 
had assured him that, when turning over the different problems of the 
Catholic Church in his mind at night, he found that one of the most pressing 
was the future of the Catholic Church in Latin America. 


I have been talking about the Spanish culture and human rights in the 
Americas in this meeting of the NCEA. Because the impact of the Spanish 
culture on these rights is so clear, let us realize its importance in the solu- 
tion of the many problems we are facing in the field of education. Let us 
face them in a national and in a Catholic way. Let us solve them with all 
the determination and power of this America which is reaching the peak, 
but let us infuse our solution in the Catholic spirit of the mystical body of 
Christ. There is much speculation as to whether one or two Americas exist, 
but we know that there is only one Catholic America. 
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ANOTHER POINT FOR THE PRESIDENT’S POINT FOUR PROGRAM 


ABELARDO PATINO, MANIZALES, COLOMBIA 
ATTENDING UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


Professor A. Curtis Wilgus, under the title “Our Intellectual Apprecia- 
tion of Hispanic American Affairs,” presents a very remarkable work in 
this field and ends his article, “Our foreign policy concerning Hispanic 
America is made up of three very distinct parts.” We might call the first 
Monroism, from the Monroe Doctrine. The second is Imperialism, and the 
third is Pan-Americanism. They are separate and distinct doctrines in our 
foreign policy. In addition to these, Mr. Curtis of George Washington Uni- 
versity in 1982 said, “Let me add a fourth and this is Intellectualism,” 
and he explained it as being the promotion of intellectual cooperation, under- 
standing and goodwill among the peoples of America. 


But this doctrine was followed only by a few high minds and as a result, 
the people of Latin America became somewhat confused in their attitude 
towards the United States. It was not until 1933 that they began looking 
to the United States as a friend and this was brought about through the 
Good Neighbor Policy. Here were evident signs of real human and Christian 
understanding. With the advent of World War II, this understanding deep- 
ened and reached its maximum effectiveness through the continental solidarity 
that was so prominent during the war. As a result of this, Latin America 
anticipated a bright and prosperous future for herself with the aid of the 
United States. These dreams were never realized however, for the necessity 
of rehabilitating Europe through the Marshall Plan became of prime im- 
portance, and Latin America had to wait. Later, when conditions seemed about 
to improve, the cold war came on and again Latin America was put 
in the background. 


Finally, under President Truman, the Point Four Program came into 
being and is now in operation in some Latin-American countries. This, I 
believe, is the actualization and crystallization of the old Good Neighbor 
Policy. 

In the United States News Magazine, dated August, 1949, the following 
comment was made: “The purpose of President Truman’s bold new pro- 


gram is the helping of under-developed areas of the world by means of 
private capital and technical aid from the United States.” 


The technical aid that is being provided for Latin America is accom- 
plished by building on the already established foundations of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. This agency of the United States, working in 
collaboration with Latin-American governments, has had great success in 
the fields of health and sanitation, agriculture, rural education and tech- 
nical training. 


Collier’s in the January 27 and February 3 issues gives a very good de- 
scription of some of the agricultural and sanitation centers that are _em- 
ployed in an attempt to better the living conditions of Latin America. This 
type of help is very important but I believe it is very far from being the 
panacea for all Latin America’s ills. The only way to solve these problems 
is to consider the political and social conditions that so greatly affect Latin 
America. With this thought in mind, I will try to present the handicaps 
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under which Latin America is laboring as I have seen them and, I believe, 
will continue to see them in the immediate future. 


At present in Latin America, there is much evidence of political unrest 
and social chaos. These can be attributed to many factors. Some of these 
are the political heritage, the traditional traits of the Latin-American tem- 
perament and the ever present poverty, which is due to the slow improve- 
ment of agriculture and the lack of development in industry. 


One of the most important things in Latin America is religion. Prac- 
tically 97% of the people are Catholic but the type of Catholicism that is 
practiced is of a somewhat shaky nature, and the Catholics of Latin America 
need much inspiration and assistance. I believe that the Catholics of the 
United States could be of very great help by sending priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters into these areas in order to encourage the people and revitalize 
the social and spiritual agencies that now exist. The mere presence of such 
men and women who are devoting their lives to the social good of others 
would greatly advance the possibility of the social readjustment called for. 
If conditions remain as they are, I fear that Catholicism will not be able 
to withstand the impact of Protestantism and agnosticism or the simple 
indifferentism that can so easily come over the people. 


The democracy of Latin America with all its handicaps makes it very 
susceptible to any type of communistic propaganda and it seems evident 
that the masses would submit themselves to the rule of Moscow if they 
believed their economic position would thereby be enhanced. Poverty and 
disorganization are the best allies of communism and this is surely very 
apparent to the men from Moscow who have been trained to exploit areas 
for the best interests of their totalitarian regime. Bearing all of these factors 
in mind, we are confronted with several questions. 


Are the American people conscious of this great danger, namely, com- 
munism in Latin America? Is the strategic position of Latin America along 
with her resources appreciated? Is Latin America going to receive the 
same type of treatment that was given to Nationalist China? Are the 
Catholics of the United States aware that Latin America has 142,000,000 
followers of their religion? Is the United States going to apply a similar 
Marshall Plan for Africa or Asia and forget the Western Hemisphere? All 
of these factors are of primary importance and therefore all the sugges- 
tions I am making for a possible solution may be called “Another Point 
for President Truman’s Point Four Program.” 


I am afraid that the majority of Latin-American students who come to 
the United States find it difficult to assimilate the democratic policy of this 
country. What are the reasons for this? As an answer to this question I 
would list the following points: 1) Most students are handicapped by 
English as a foreign language; 2) Only a small number study the social 
sciences, for example, 95% of the Latin-American students at Notre Dame 
study engineering, commerce and architecture; 3) Very few of the instruc- 
tors are psychologically capable of understanding the foreign student. 


I believe the best contribution that you can make to Latin America is to 
inculcate in her students the principles which inspire and regulate the 
formation and development of a democratic people. This is aptly under- 
standable when we consider the words taken from the Old Constitution of 
the state of Massachusetts, “Our government is a government of law rather 
than of men.” The Latin-American students should also be led to com- 
prehend the worth of the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democratic movements; 
the origins and repercussions of the Civil War, which are expressed in 
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Lincoln’s famous speech at Gettysburg; and lastly, Wilson’s and Roosevelt’s 
interpretation of a democracy in operation. 

Once you have fulfilled, or at least made an attempt to fulfill, these 
Christian obligations, you can be sure you are approaching the solution 
to the problem in Latin America in the true light of Catholic Action. Only 
then can the “Good Neighbor Policy” be an effective agency for promoting 
continental solidarity in this Western Hemisphere which now is the hope 
of the world. 
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PROBLEMS OF SELECTION IN AN INTER-AMERICAN 
STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


ELOY SANTIAGO, DIRECTOR, EXCHANGE STUDENTS PROGRAM 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


Several years ago, when being a Latin was the fashion, and when we 
all were greatly interested in bringing the Americas together, at the col- 
lege campus of one of the most respectable Catholic institutions of this 
country, arrived a prospective student. He came from one of the republics 
south of the border, full of hopes that his stay in this country would be 
the “open sesame” for a splendid job which he wanted to obtain in his own 
land. He was about sixty, worn-out and tired both physically and men- 
tally, and to make things even worse, with no knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of English. 


His stay became the headache of the school authorities from the presi- 
dent of the university, down to all the members of the faculty; even the 
students. They couldn’t figure out what this man, whom they came to 
call “pops,” was doing in this country, least of all on the campus of that 
university. Time went on and finally, defeated, tired and frustrated, with 
the help of friends and some personal property which he pawned he returned 
to his native land. 


This is no exaggeration. Many of these pathetic cases did happen in 
those days and are still happening. When Sister Margaret Gertrude, Chair- 
man of this Committee, asked me to participate in this discussion, bearing 
in mind that, although politically speaking Puerto Rico is part of the United 
States, socially and culturally it still remains Latin, she undoubtedly pre- 
sumed that after my experience in dealing with the scholarship program 
first at the NCWC, Department of Education, and for the last eight years 
with the Bishop in San Juan, Puerto Rico, I could take part in the dis- 
cussion of a problem relevant to the theme of this convention. Thus the 
title “Problems of Selection in an Inter-American Program.” 


It is obvious that an inter-American program of student exchange is neither 
practical nor feasible. The educational system of practically all the Latin- 
American republics is quite different from that of the United States. Their 
baccalaureate is the equivalent of our high school curriculum, possibly of a 
junior college. Boarding facilities on the campus are practically unknown 
in the universities and graduate studies can be pursued in only a few of the 
colleges south of the Rio Grande. It’s true that those American students 
whose major sequence in college is Spanish or Latin-American history, could 
of course attend the Latin universities but even they would have to make a 
lot of adjustments to a new and most different environment. 


On the other hand, American colleges are in a position to offer and should 
offer educational opportunities to deserving youths from Latin America. 
On their return home these students would be excellent agents in bringing 
the Americas together and in helping the Church in the field of their 
endeavors. 


The American Catholic colleges have made an enormous effort. Their gen- 
erosity is unquestionable. Their interest is unsurpassed, Yet, the fact 
remains that these efforts bring little or not fruit at all. A cool analysis 
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of the situation will reveal, as in the case I mentioned, that the fault lies 
in the improper selection of the candidates. 


I wonder what the results of a survey in regard to Latin-American stu- 
dents brought to this country on the basis of scholarship will reveal as to 
the successful completion of their training. I will not even atempt to make 
a guess concerning this question in respect to students from the twenty-one 
Latin-American republics but I am perfectly aware of the successful com- 
pletion of their work by a very high percentage of Puerto Rican students 
who have come to this country on scholarships. It is not a matter of Puerto 
Rican students being brighter than those from any of the other Latin- 
American republics, It is far from the truth that the educational standards 
of Puerto Rico are above those of other Latin-American republics, but of 
one thing I am perfectly sure: the selection of the Puerto Rican students 
that come to this country is most carefully made and the clearance of the 
candidates is a very serious and responsible job. It is based primarily on 
the assumption that we are not only helping those deserving students who 
will not otherwise have the opportunity of getting a college education but 
we are also thinking in the interest of our faith and the good that they may 
bring on their return to the Catholic church in Puerto Rico. 


A recent survey conducted by Father Moreno of the Youth Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference in Washington revealed that 
in different proportions all the Latin-American republics including Puerto 
Rico and the Canal Zone were represented during the year 1948 in practically 
every college and university in continental United States. There were 3,923 
students with Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, Peru and Panama 
ranking highest in numbers. Of the other republics, Paraguay had the fewest 
students. This is perfectly understandable. Those republics nearer to the 
United States were numerically best represented because of the distance 
factor, and we know that Paraguay is one of the poorest of the Latin- 
American republics. Puerto Rico was represented by a total of 1,400 students 
and the Panama Canal Zone by 400, making a grand total of 5,723 students. 
Looking back into the number of students who have come into this country 
for training during the last decade, we will notice an increasing number of 
students from 1,889 in 1940 to 5,723 in 1948. I am quite sure that this figure 
is even higher for 1951. The survey goes further to reveal that 75% of 
these Latin American students paid their way through, including tuition, 
room, board and cost of transportation and that only 25% enjoyed a scholar- 
ship either fully or partially or some help or economic assistance from their 
respective governments or from private institutions based on cultural interests 
either from the United States or Latin America. Those who study on their 
own have always been more exposed to failure, either moral or scholastic. 
The scholarship group is usually the most energetic, the most responsible and 
the best academically. 


The reasons for this are clear. Scholarships are obtained through com- 
petitions in which higher scholastic ability and mastery of the English lan- 
guage are prerequisites. Because of the moral obligations entailed they are 
more responsible, they have been better equipped and informed of what is 
expected of them and the schools themselves in this country take better care 
in their counseling and guidance. It is surprising to note that of this high 
number of students only 714 are attending Catholic institutions. There are 
some technical reasons for the absence of Latin-American students from our 
Catholic institutions. There is a need for some of the technical and special- 
ized courses which are lacking from our Catholic curriculum. Examples of 
these are agriculture, veterinary courses, forestry, etc. We may assume this 
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to be a potential reason for the complete ignorance in the Latin-American 
countries of the existence of the splendid Catholic institutions in United States. 
Only a few of our Catholic colleges which have academies and motherhouses 
in Latin America have taken the trouble to let Latin-American prospective 
students know the value of a Catholic education in the United States. 


I have, I guess, departed with the presentation of these simple statistical 
data from the main topic of discussion in this paper. If, as we believe, the 
fundamental basis of a sound scholarship program depends on the selection 
of those who are to enjoy those scholarships, what then are the principal 
problems in the selection of these students? At first hand, it should be 
obvious that a Catholic inter-American program should be based on the 
needs of the Church in each one of the republics. As such it should be 
the Church in those countries who should assume the leadership in the selec- 
tion of the students. On the basis of what has been done in Puerto Rico, 
a job which I have voluntarily done for the last eight years, an office has 
been set up by His Excellency, Bishop Davis of San Juan, where all appli- 
cants request information concerning the scholarships available. The policy 
has been adopted that no student is considered for a scholarship until an 
investigation is made to prove that he cannot afford to pay. We then accept 
the application if his high school record is above a B average during the 
four years of high school and request a letter of recommendation from the 
pastor of the church which he attends and a letter from the principal of 
the high school or academy. A personal interview follows in which personality 
traits, emotional maturity, moral and religious beliefs are tested and then 
according to the needs of our own future plans the candidate is accepted. 
For this purpose a formal application blank was prepared in which all per- 
sonal and identifying data is given by the student and where we check what 
his contribution to the diocesan Catholic activities would be on his return 
and the possibility of partial employment in the college where accepted, so 
as to help pay his expenses. It is a thorough job of screening since we want to 
choose those better fitted morally, religiously and academically, and even with 
all this carefulness we have had our problems. Puerto Rico, although po- 
litically a part of the States and although most of the students have a pretty 
good command of the English language, is culturally and historically Latin- 
American. The problem then is still more acute and delicate when the stu- 
dents come from the other Latin-American republics. 


These are some of the problems that should be taken into consideration in 
the selection of Latin-American students: 


1. Their inability to use the English language. Few are the students from 
Latin America who can understand and express themselves in the English 
language. It is difficult for them to get used to and acquaint themselves 
with American college life if they do not understand what is going on. We 
believe that under no circumstances should a student be accepted in any of 
our Catholic institutions if he does not have at least a working knowledge 
of English. Frequently we find a student from Latin America in this coun- 
try just learning English with no program whatsoever except a course in 
English grammar and conversation. The rest of the time these girls or 
these boys just hang around the campus lost in a world completely different 
to them and causing the school authorities a lot of worry and headaches. 
The result is a vacation in this country and a return to their own land dis- 
illusioned and with a concept of the American Catholic way of life that leaves 
much to be desired. 


2. The age limit should be established to avoid the coming into the coun- 
try of students much older than our regular Catholic college students so as to 
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ease the adjustments and difficulties of fitting into the college picture. Latin 
Americans who have already finished their “bachillerato” and have had some 
university training in their respective countries are much older both chron- 
ologically and emotionally than most average college students. This is 
especially so in the case of boys. They are already grown men when they 
arrive here and they don’t see and cannot understand why the average col- 
lege student still participates in activities which in Latin America are con- 
sidered children’s activities. Had this been considered in the case of the 
man whom I presented at the beginning of this paper, certainly “pops” would 
have stayed in his native land and never would have thought of coming to 
study in this country. 


8. No American college or university should accept Latin-American students 
if the institution is not prepared to deal with them, to understand that there 
are a lot of cultural differences, that it is impossible to adjust and accept a 
new way of life overnight and that, although there should be leniency in 
many instances over small details, the students should not be babied and 
treated differently because they are Latin Americans. 


4. No student should be accepted until a complete evaluation of his pre- 
vious training has been made and until the school is perfectly aware that the 
student can do the work in the sequence in which he is most interested. Cor- 
respondence previous to acceptance should indicate very clearly and precisely 
where he stands in the college of his preference. Part of this interpretation 
and education can be given in the student’s own native land by the committee 
in charge of the selection if the latter is well informed of the resources at 
hand in this country, the educational differences and the credits that can 
be accepted in the evaluation of the student’s records. To this effect the 
Office of Education in Washington as well as the State Department have 
technical advisors who can evaluate credentials from any recognized college 
or university in Latin America. Their services should be used when in doubt, 
so as to avoid confusion and misunderstanding once the students are in this 
country. 


5. Some kind of assistance should be offered in any one of the ports of 
entry into this country. To this effect Barry College in Miami, Manhattan 
and Manhattanville College in New York, Spring Hill College in Mobile, 
Alabama, and Incarnate Word College in San Antonio, Texas, can be of 
great assistance. There is nothing that shocks the ego of an individual more 
than to arrive in a land completely different to him and to feel lost. These 
schools should have information centers where these students could secure 
information before they start their trip to whatever university they are 
going. At this point I would like to bring out that probably because they 
are familiar with this problem the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. do a magnifi- 
cent job in orienting the students when they arrive into this country. They 
even secure the names before they leave their own countries and assign repre- 
sentatives of their organization to meet these men and women and give them 
information and counselling. 


I am sure that you all will agree with me this is not the most desirable 
welcome when you in this country have the resources to give them a warm 
Catholic welcome. Their activity is delayed, and the situation creates con- 
fusion in the minds of the newly arrived and leads them to believe that our 
Catholic brothers in this country are different in some sort of way. 


6. Although it is desirable that students help pay their expenses in this 
country, it is at all times recommended to put them to work as soon as they 
arrive at the schools. A period of orientation during which they can better 
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acquaint themselves with the new way of life and surroundings is necessary. 
There should always be a thorough knowledge of the student’s ability and 
skills before placement and it is recommended furthermore that those major- 
ing in science be placed in laboratory work; those majoring in arts, in libraries. 
Under no circumstances should they be placed in dining halls and pantries. 
In Latin America this is work for servants and, until they become aware of 
the fact that in this country many students perform these domestic tasks, 
they should never be assigned to them. 


7. In the exchange of money from the Latin-American countries into 
American currency there is a big difference. An American dollar is equiv- 
alent to a lot of Latin-American “pesos.” There should be some counseling 
and supervision in what they buy and for what they spend their money. In 
this way the student will not be causing a lot of financial worries at home 
and will not develop in this country a sense of insecurity. 


8. They should be treated in general as any other student. No glamour 
should be added to the Latin-American aura which girls from those coun- 
tries already bring with them. In this way they are part of the group and not 
in a special group within the group. To certain extent we Latins are different, 
but fundamentally we are as anybody else from Iowa, New Mexico, New 
York or Pennsylvania. We were just brought up differently and there is 
no need to fear the Latin temper, it is not worse than the Irish or the Scotch. 


9. It should always be kept in mind that these students are away from 
home. The feeling of acceptance should be extended from the campus to 
the neighborhood. They should be invited, without imposing on the Ameri- 
can homes, to the American groups, to the American settlements, to the 
American hospitals, to the American community way of life, especially to 
those run and attended by the Catholic laity. This is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to acquaint themselves with the American Catholic way of life and 
will certainly be of great help when they return to their own countries in 
establishing, maintaining and modernizing our Catholic institutions. 


To cope with these problems it would be, I believe, advisable to suggest 
ways of meeting them. First, as already discussed, selection committees 
should be established under the auspices of the Church in each one of the 
Latin-American republics. They should be, as in Puerto Rico, under the 
direct supervision of the Bishop and cooperating with them should be a 
group of Catholic leaders interested in Catholic social action. Students who 
already have been in this country should be asked to participate actively 
in these selection committees. Their experience will be of great help in 
interpreting to the prospective candidates what they are likely to find. Once 
these committees start functioning they will keep on running smoothly. On 
the other hand our Catholic institutions should get together to give as much 
as they can because in the end they are helping the Church. 


The policy should be that all students, who come into this country on a 
scholarship basis should have the moral obligation of working for the Church 
on their return for a period twice as long as the time of their training, that 
is, for every year one is on a scholarship he should work for a period of 
two years in activities under the auspices of the church. This is the only 
way to create a reserve of Catholic leaders and to insure that the assistance 
which otherwise the colleges could have used in training American youth be 
not used unsuccessfully in the training of Latin Americans. This group 
of graduates will help through alumni groups to spread the information, 
which at present is lacking, as to what the American Catholic institution 
can achieve in the field of education. 
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Under no circumstances should the candidate be accepted unless he is 
cleared through this committee and endorsed by the Bishops. This is the 
only way to insure that only potential Catholic leaders benefit from the 
program. 


I don’t want to finish this paper without conveying to you all the gratitude 
of the Catholic Church in Puerto Rico for the wonderful collaboration we 
have had in the past. His Excellency, Bishop Davis, of the Diocese of San 
Juan believes that we have been very fortunate thus far in securing 
assistance. From him I bring a message to you all in this meeting. 


“Inter-American collaboration and understanding is a most desirable 
goal—thank God many positive forward steps have been taken to reach it— 
let us never forget that one of the finest means to this end are Catholic 
colleges of the United States of America—because they stand for a way of 
life held in common with our Latin-American brethren, our Catholic faith.” 
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THE LATIN-AMERICAN STUDENT IN A NORTH AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


REV. GEORGE E. GANSS, S.J., STUDENT COUNSELOR 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The promotion of international understanding through exchange of stu- 
dents between nations is growing rapidly. We Catholics have an excellent 
opportunity to provide a basis for such international understanding between 
Latin-American students and ourselves, because we view those Latin-American 
students as our fellow members of the Mystical Body of Christ—members 
endowed with God-given human rights. However, if we are to realize this 
opportunity, we must yet devise means to solve many practical problems 
which Latin-American students still encounter in our North American Catho- 
lic colleges and universities. We should not feel discouraged, for we have 
truly accomplished much. The foreign students are encountering those same 
problems in the non-Catholic schools no less than in our own. Yet much 
remains to be done. I hope to formulate some of those problems and sug- 
gest, as a basis for discussion, some approaches to their solution. 

The administrators of our Catholic schools are eager to exploit this oppor- 
tunity to promote international understanding. Ample evidence of this is 
to be found in the official resolutions on page 43 of the Proceedings of the 
convention of the N.C.E.A. of 1950—especially in the appeal to our schools 
in Resolution 1, the pledge to the Department of State in Resolution 2, and 
the pledge of cooperation to the Institute of International Education in its 
program of international exchange of students. Those resolutions and 
numerous statements in similar vein throughout the Proceedings draw our 
attention to high ideals—mountains on a distance horizon which we hope to 
scale. But between them and ourselves is a difficult desert of foreground 
and middle distance to be traversed first. My paper aims to draw attention 
to this foreground. 


I. THE PRESENT SITUATION WHICH CONFRONTS US 

The latest census of the Institute of International Education, summarized 
in its News Bulletin (vol. 26, no. 5, pp. 20, 21) for February, 1951, gives a 
concrete picture of the situation which confronts us. In the fall of 1950, 
there were by accurate count 29,813 foreign students in United States colleges 
and universities—over 3,000 more than in fall, 1949. The 10 countries most 
heavily represented are: 1. Canada, 4,498 students; 2. China, 3,549; 3. Ger- 
many, 1,264; 4. India, 1,186; 5. Mexico, 871; 6. Philippines, 839; 7. Colombia, 
834; 8. Iran, 773; 9. Cuba, 769; 10. Japan, 716. In regard to studies pursued, 
engineering ranks first with 5,810 students; the social sciences rank second 
with 5,617; then come in order liberal arts, medicine (this must mean pre- 
medicine), physical sciences, business, theology, education, agriculture, and 
fine arts. Columbia University, the University of California, and New York 
University have the largest foreign enrollments. 8,851 are known to be 
graduate students, and 17,229 to be undergraduate collegians. 


There are over 6,000 students from Latin America in United States col- 
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leges, of whom only a few hundred’ are in Catholic colleges. As Sra. Elena 
F. de Eyzaguirre has pointed out (Proceedings, 1950, page 183), the vast 
majority of the Latin-American students who come here are completely indif- 
ferent to the religious philosophy they will meet, because their religious 
activities at home were practically nil. Thirty years ago many of them 
would have been anti-Catholic or anti-clerical; now they are tolerantly indif- 
ferent. In secularistic hands they will become secularists; in Catholic insti- 
tutions they may become lay apostles. Unfortunately, the vast majority of 
these Latin-American students—who will be in influential positions when 
they return home—are imbibing the secularism and materialism of the Ameri- 
can non-Catholic universities, and will import it into their own countries. 
How clearly desirable it is that we find a way to bring a greater percentage of 
these students into our Catholic colleges, where we can give them an adult’s 
well-reasoned Catholic outlook through training in philosophy and theology, 
and thus offset this secularism at least to some degree. 


A series of unfortunate historical accidents has led to an appalling lack of 
priests and sisters in Latin America, and turned vast regions of it into mis- 
sionary territory. This past year the Holy Father has begged the religious 
orders and other dioceses of the world to send priests and sisters there. 
Through a strange turn of events, we can do this missionary work here at 
home by making a real effort to take spiritual care of greater and greater 
numbers of these students from Latin America. 


II. PROBLEMS WHICH LATIN-AMERICAN STUDENTS ENCOUNTER 


But to bring these students to our Catholic colleges or universities and 
enable them to succeed, we must obviate some important problems which they— 
like other foreign students—encounter in the United States. Otherwise, well 
intentioned as we may be, we may violate their human rights in education. 
Some of these problems are personal and social, and some are academic. 


1. PERSONAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The first of the Latin-American student’s problems upon arrival here is to 
learn how to feel somewhat at home. He is in a new country where almost 
no one speaks Spanish, and everything is new and utterly confusing to him. 
He is ambitious and eager to do well in his studies. But the whole system 
of study is so novel to him. Moreover, he may find himself despised as a 
foreigner by American shopkeepers or polite society. If he comes from Ja- 
maica or Haiti and is black, he experiences shattering shock while under- 
going his first experiences of Jim Crow. Sometimes a Latin American may 
become the typical country boy who is amazed while living for the first time 
in the big city. He may engage in some form of dissipation, meet with 
undesirable companions, squander his money and time, and start on the way 
to loose living. 


The challenge to us is to give him human help in time, lest he be scarred 
too deeply. One way to do this is to call upon our Catholic campus organi- 
zations, such as the Sodality, or the Inter-American Affairs Commission of 
the NFCCS, or the Interracial Club. The more energetic and apostolic stu- 
dents will be pleased to act as big brothers to the Latin-American freshmen, 


1In the discussion, Latin Americans pointed out the following remediable reasons why so 
small a percentage of the Latin-American students are in Catholic North American Colleges. The 
Catholic colleges and universities, and the fields of study they offer, are not well known in 
Latin America; they have not circulated catalogues, announcements, or advertising matter, 
even in Catholic educational circles. Some of the Protestant colleges conducted by denomina- 
tions doing “missionary” work in Latin America have been very diligent in distributing such 
literature. If our Catholic colleges distributed such announcements, they could obtain many well 
selected students capable of succeeding and of paying their own way. 
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befriend them, invite them to their homes, take them to mixers, and help 
them to get adjusted generally. Such conduct enables the Latin Americans 
to become socially accepted here; without it they naturally seek one another, 
speak only Spanish, tend to form cliques, miss an important part of the 
education of living in a foreign country. However, if these apostolic North 
American Catholic students are to function efficiently, they will need previous 
organizing and prodding from an interested faculty counselor. He in turn 
will be much helped if he can be informed in advance by the registrar of the 
incoming Latin Americans, that they may be invited soon to some social func- 
tion, and to meet a counselor. It is highly desirable that some adjustment to 
their new environment be accomplished before the rush of studies and assign- 
ments begins. 
2. ACADEMIC PROBLEMS 


Among the academic problems which the Latin-American student encounters, 
probably the most basic are those connected with his ability in English. They 
are simply multitudinous. They are not so very troublesome in the case of 
graduate students; those who have progressed this far have somehow or other 
overcome them. And they are probably not as acute in our small colleges as 
in our universities. But in the average case of entering undergraduate stu- 
dents from abroad they are critical and far-reaching in their ramifications. 
We must explore, formulate, and solve these problems. 


Only in rare instances will an entering freshman from Latin-America find 
his needs met by the ordinary courses in freshman or sophomore English. 
Those courses are designed for students who have just completed twelve 
years of study of English as their native tongue. The student from another 
country needs intensive training in elementary English: basic inflections, 
vocabulary, pronunciation, skills or even elementary abilities in speaking, un- 
derstanding when he listens, and reading with reasonable speed. He receives 
instead treatment of the fine points of unity, coherence, emphasis—prose 
rhythm and poetic diction. The assignments are large for students whose 
mother tongue is English; for the Latin-American beginner who must plod 
his way from word to word through copious use of the dictionary, the situ- 
ation leads to despair. Probably enough, too, he is one foreign student in a 
class of twenty or thirty. The instructor will perhaps be polite but have 
no time for his special problems. This difficulty in English spreads into all the 
student’s other subjects. He has misfortune in science or history or economics 
because he perhaps has difficulty in understanding the professor who fre- 
quently uses contractions or colloquialisms or slang, because he cannot read 
the assignments as rapidly as the American students, and cannot express 
himself well in examinations which are graded by a graduate assistant who 
neither knows or cares whether this student, Juan Fernandez, is a United 
States citizen in the fourth generation of descent from Spanish ancestors 
or a new arrival fresh from Chile. Hence the Latin American accumulates a 
grade-point average which really is below his intellectual ability, and loses 
out in the competition with American students who are trying to win admis- 
sion to medical, dental or other crowded schools. He incurs frustration of 
his ambitions, and becomes thoroughly discouraged. 


This situation creates problems for the teachers and administrators. Is 
the teacher to use a double standard in grading his students? Is he to show 
leniency to the foreigner, regarding his struggle with basic English as a 
legitimate substitute for the matter which the syllabus prescribes for native 
Americans? Or is he to be rigid in demanding the same standard of achieve- 
ment from everyone and letting the chips fall where they may? Many experi- 
enced teachers tend to show judicious leniency—especially if they have them- 
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selves received similar understanding and sympathy while studying in a 
foreign country. They soon perceive that this or that Latin-American student 
has sincerity and ability, and that he will turn out well in the long run if 
he is nursed along for a while. They feel that their chief duty is to develop 
the potentialities of the student rather than to enforce the letter of some 
law arising from objective tests or normal curves. But younger teachers are 
too inexperienced to be thus judicious; or they are afraid to be, especially if 
they have not been previously briefed on the problem. All too frequently the 
pressed administrators have not had time to think the problem through. 


The administrators encounter problems like the following. Specific require- 
ments for all degrees have been set up—something like 6 semester hours of 
freshman English and 6 semester hours of English literature. These courses, 
adjusted to native American collegians, do not fit the needs of the Latin- 
American student; and they are perhaps either impassable for him or they 
require so much time that he does poorly in his other subjects. Is the admin- 
istrator to permit substitutions or rigidly adhere to the requisites set up for 
North American students? Some officials in non-Catholic and Catholic col- 
leges have shown this attitude: those are our published standards, and if 
a student from abroad does not know English well enough to meet them, he 
should not come here. If that attitude becomes widespread in our Catholic 
colleges, the lofty resolutions adopted in this convention last year will soon 
be only empty words. Happily, many other administrators have been feeling 
their way towards a healthier attitude. A few samples of investigations and 
experiments will furnish some precedents and models which may be useful 
to our Catholic schools. 


What have other colleges done about the failure of the ordinary college 
English courses to meet the needs of foreign students? One published survey 
shows that many colleges have done nothing about this problem. They merely 
allow the foreign student to fall into any section of freshman English and 
happen upon what luck he may. Their outlook is exemplified by this typical 
reply to the questionnaire :? 

The University has no definite regulations relative to this question. 


It is my belief that each teacher uses his own discretion in handling the 
papers of (foreign) students. 


In these institutions some professors hold the foreign students to extremely 
high standards of English—especially of written English—in examinations 
and term papers, and others are very lenient. Some of the foreign students 
somehow manage to survive and achieve their academic objectives—a degree, 
or admission to a professional school or a graduate school; but more of them 
fail, or receive grades so low that they have little hope of being admitted to 
professional or graduate school. 


Other colleges have made provisions within the framework of the cur- 
riculum, or at least of the college, for the foreign students’ needs in English. 
Some of the measures are these:* 1. Special sections of freshman English 
are designed for the foreign students. Sometimes the foreigners are enrolled 
in sections designed for American students who need remedial work in Eng- 
lish. 2. Special courses, sometimes curricular and sometimes extracurricular, 
are offered for non-English speaking students.‘ 


2R. J. Conklin, “The Teaching of English to Foreigners in American Lae ma and Universi- 
ties,” Soringteld College, Springfield, Mass. (mimeographed), p. 6, as cited in: Handbook 
Counselors of Students from A 


for 
Experimental 1949 Edition, er by the National 


broad, 
Association © Foreign Student Advisors, 2 West 45 St., New York 19, N.Y. 
*The same Handbook, 1949, p. 173; pp. 178, 179. 
‘The same Handbook, 1949, pp. 178, 174. 
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The pamphlet Orientation and English Instruction for Students from Other 
Lands (Bulletin 1950, No. 8, from the Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C.) describes on page 37 some courses of this 
type given for foreign students at the University of Illinois and at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles. It tells that at U.C.L.A.: 


There are four courses, each giving four units of university credit 
and meeting for five class hours a week. There are two sections, inter- 
mediate and advanced. The work done in all classes falls under five 
general headings: 

I. Pronunciation and phonetics. 

II. Written composition and grammar. 

III. Oral composition, reading, vocabulary study. 

IV. Aural comprehension and orientation. 

V. Individual work and examinations. 

Page 1 of this same pamphlet describes the courses offered at the Orientation 
Center for Foreign Students and Trainees, located at Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. Some Latin-American students may be able to profit 
from these courses if they learn about them in time and take them before 
beginning their work in our Catholic colleges. 


If we explore, formulate, and eventually solve these social and academic 
problems besetting the Latin-American students who come to the United 
States, we shall be taking practical measures to implement the lofty ideals 
of international education expressed in this convention last year. What can 
we do to bring greater numbers of Latin-American students—potential leaders 
in Catholic Action when they return home—into our North American Catholic 
colleges and universities? And how can we enable them to succeed better 
once they are here? 
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PANEL FOR REGISTRARS 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE OFFICES OF THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE REGISTRAR 


VERY REV. WILLIAM G. RYAN, PRESIDENT, SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PA. 


I can best approach the subject of the relations between the office of the 
registrar and the office of the president by outlining to you the functions 
and position of the registrar of Seton Hill College. Our registrar has charge 
of the registration of students, and in this capacity interviews candidates for 
admission and their parents. She is thus acquainted personally with the 
incoming students, who do not, therefore, become mere statistics in her office. 
She is in a position to provide information to the dean of women and the 
guidance personnel. Furthermore, as admissions officer, it is her responsi- 
bility to maintain the standards of admission on which the standards of stu- 
dent performance in the college are predicated. 


The registrar is also keeper of the code, and of all academic records. 
Through this function she is in a position to keep a continuous check on the 
carrying out of the academic code by the instructors, on the fulfillment of the 
grade requirements and graduation requirements by the students, and on 
the maintenance of the academic standards demanded by the college. The 
registrar is also custodian of the placement records of the students, and to 
her are referred requests for recommendations and the like. From all the 
facts so far presented, therefore, it is clear that the registrar is one of the 
officers of the college who knows the students from their admission on into 
their post-college life. 


Because she is familiar with such extensive material, the registrar of the 
college is one of the members of the administrative staff, which at Seton Hill 
consists of the academic dean, the treasurer, the dean of women, the registrar, 
the public relations officer, and one or more members appointed by the presi- 
dent because of special competency. The administrative staff meets once a 
week with the president of the college, and all matters of policy are discussed 
with this group. As a member of the staff, the registrar is in a position 
both to know the college policy as it is formed and to contribute to it. It 
seems to me that the function of the registrar as a contributor to policy is 
indispensable. She has in her care a vast amount of raw material which 
reflects the individual and collective academic activity of the students. The 
use which she may make of this raw material is limited only by the degree 
of the registrar’s initiative and imagination. It is possible for her, and it 
should be her accepted function, to make studies in the student records 
which will contribute to the entire staff’s knowledge of the performance and 
progress of the college. Some of these studies may be continuous. Such, for 
instance, would be a semi-annual or annual breakdown of grade distribution. 
Others may be less continuous; for example, a review of drop-outs for a given 
number of years, with statistics on the reasons which cause these drop-outs. 
The registrar can likewise provide factual information on the basis of which 
the whole staff may adopt or reject proposals as to new courses, elimination 
of courses, and so on. Since I am not a registrar, I do not pretend to be 
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able to describe the full scope of these possibilities. I do insist, however, that 
they are within the province and therefore within the responsibility of the 
registrar as a staff officer. 


If, to conclude, the registrar is to be able to function along the lines here 
suggested, it is clear that he or she as an individual must be relieved to the 
fullest possible extent of mere record keeping. This, I know, represents a 
desirable ideal rather than an accomplished fact in many colleges. Certainly 
all schools are now embarrassed by the difficulty of providing adequate office 
personnel; but whatever the difficulties may be, it is well for college admin- 
istrators in general to strive constantly to liberate policy-making personnel 
in the college from office routine which could better be entrusted to com- 
petent clerks. I quite agree with a recent writer who said that one of the 
indispensable activities of policy-makers is to think; and one of the most 
obvious escapes from this arduous process is to bury oneself in office routine. 
I do not mean by this that we should build a special ivory tower on or near 
the campus, with a shingle inscribed “Registrar.” At the same time, I do 
not believe it is economical to bury the registrar in an index file. 





THE RELATION BETWEEN THE DEAN’S OFFICE 
AND THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 


MOTHER F. WESTON, DEAN, MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


There is an initial difficulty in discussing the relationship between the 
dean’s office and the registrar’s office, inasmuch as it is what may be called 
an accidental relationship—one which will scarcely be alike in any two col- 
leges or universities. As Kipling told us long ago, “There are five and twenty 
ways of composing tribal lays, and every single one of them is right.” It 
would be an imprudent dean, then, who would lay down for a group of regis- 
trars one set scheme for the relationship of these two offices and hold that 
that one alone is “right.” I am not so imprudent—and fortunately the 
organization of this meeting is such that this is not demanded of me. I 
shall, instead, give you some thoughts of mine on the subject, and hope to 
stimulate you to contribute your own suggestions and comments. 


Perhaps we can best approach the subject by agreeing on a few basic 
points. First, every administrative officer, like every member of the faculty, 
exists for the good of the students. The education of the student is the end, 
the work of every office one of the many means to achieve that end. Second, 
education is the development of the whole man, and his development as a 
whole. No educator—and I dare to include administrators in this category— 
can afford to deal with the student from the standpoint of his office or his 
department only, but rather, the work of his office or his department must 
be set in the framework of the whole. Third, this being so, it is the work 
of the whole college or university which educates, and all officers, of admin- 
istration or of instruction, must work together to effect the end. 


Like all basic truths, these principles are trite, yet it is not from applica- 
tion that they have become so. The intelligent application of these principles 
would result in the proper relationship between the various offices of the 
institution, and therefore, by the very nature of the case, the proper rela- 
tionship between the dean’s and the registrar’s offices. God is a geometer, 
who has put order into His creation, and has left it to the human mind to 
discover the hidden proportion and harmony of the universe. The proportion 
and harmony of any whole is something more than the sum of its parts, but 
the beauty of any part lies entirely in its relation to the whole. 

The work of education is a great whole. Our particular part in it has 
its value and significance from that whole. Neither the registrar nor dean 
can afford to forget that. Their relation to each other must be subordinate 
to their relation to the whole. Proportion is secured when each has specific 
functions recognized by the other as pertaining to that office; harmony, when 
these functions complement one another in effecting the education of the 
student. Provided these conditions obtain, it makes little difference where 
the line is drawn between the two offices, or whether a particular function 
is performed by one or the other. At this point I feel urged to add in haste 
that none the less, in the division of functions, the registrar must not be 
reduced to the status of a clerk. The educative process can receive its due 
contribution only if the registrar remains on the professional level, where he 
can be a potent factor in curriculum revision, guidance, public relations, ete. 


A wit once remarked that the source of the trouble between the dean and 
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the registrar was their neglect of the precept: What God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder. While I think few registrars and still fewer 
deans would subscribe wholeheartedly to this statement, both will appreciate 
the point behind it: The work of the dean and of the registrar is so closely 
associated that the two must be as one if they are to do a good job. This is 
not as difficult as it is sometimes made to seem. If both understand the 
spirit and objectives of the institution, they will agree on the caliber of the 
students to be admitted, and the norms by which that caliber will be measured. 
Further, in his work as chief admissions officer—a task assigned to the 
registrar in most colleges—the registrar will become aware of the students’ 
interests, degree of preparation, vocational plans, etc., and will thus be pre- 
pared to make a worth-while contribution to the committee on curriculum, of 
which he should ex officio be a member. The registrar can make even more 
significant suggestions on the basis of studies of the trends among the student 
body on his own campus: the numbers enrolled in certain majors over a given 
period of years, the development of new fields, the need for additional courses, 
etc. Undoubtedly the registrar is strategically placed with respect to such 
studies, and can supply the data without which there is little or no objective 
foundation for curriculum revision. 


A continuing study of the correlation of certain factors is of immense 
value to the dean, to the faculty and to the students themselves. Such factors 
are: College Board examinations, high school record, and academic standing 
at college; placement tests and course grades; grades in required subjects 
and in elective courses in the same field. An annual study of the distribu- 
tion of grades can have a practical effect, and in cases where the number of 
students is large enough to make it significant, a comparison of this total 
distribution with the distribution in one department, one course, or one 
faculty member’s courses is essential. If such studies are not simply made and 
filed away, but are used by the dean and registrar to determine admission 
policies and to give effective guidance, by the faculty to improve their profes- 
sional attitude, by the president and finance committee, or other agency, in 
determining promotion and/or salary increases, it is evident that the registrar 
will be doing an effective piece of work in maintaining the academic standards 
of the college. 


It normally falls to the lot of the registrar to put into execution a number 
of administrative arrangements: the schedule, for instance, attendance, a 
cut system, etc. The educative value of such arrangements falls to the 
ground if they are not intelligently and sympathetically administered. The 
registrar who keeps in mind his relation to the whole will so administer them. 
In so doing, he will study their strengths and weaknesses in order to suggest 
changes which may increase their contribution to the welfare of the students. 
While holding the faculty to the cooperation with such regulations, as is 
essential, he will establish happy relations with them which will not only 
go far to make for a contented faculty, but will also enable him to help 
them toward professional growth. 


In all this I have been speaking of the registrar alone, yet it is clear that 
he will be acting in collaboration with the dean, or with the support of the 
dean, or in support of the dean, or for the enlightenment of the dean. They 
are almost like the obverse and the reverse of a coin-—a distinction and a 
difference, yet, but so essential to each other that they cannot be separated 
from each other and remain themselves. If the work of both offices is carried 
on in this spirit, the proportion and harmony which are necessary for right 
order will exist, and in that order both the dean and the registrar will have 
the satisfying experience of truly educating their students. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


BROTHER STANISLAUS, F.S.C., LA SALLE COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The general discussion from the floor on the suggested topics produced the 
following results, 


1. Fifty percent of the registrars present (40) favored a meeting at the 
national convention. The need of a voice at this convention from registrars 
attached to Catholic colleges and universities was stressed. 


2. A similar number of registrars reported that their offices filled out the 
reports and questionnaires which come weekly to colleges. This practice 
assures consistency. 


3. Only six registrars announced proposed acceleration. 


4. The practice of asking the religious affiliation of applicants for admis- 
sion was reported in almost every instance. 


5. Records were reported kept for permanent use. Several institutions 
reported experiment with microfilming. This did not replace originals. 


6. Most registrars reported very stringent regulations concerning changes 
of grades on permanent records. The usual practice involved the professor 
and a high administrative officer. The time limit depended on the reasons 
for the change. 


7. Fifty percent of the registrars announced that the D grade was given 
no qualitative value. Slightly fewer penalized the F grade in cumulative 
computation. 

8. Twenty-five percent of the institutions represented admitted veterans 
who are not high school graduates through the use of GED tests. A few 
admitted non-veterans on the same basis. 

9. The use of entrance examinations to determine eligibility for admission 
of applicants whose previous records made them ineligible was found to be 
common. 

10. One third of the institutions required a modern language of all appli- 
cants. A smaller percentage did not. The remainder of the institutions had 
varying policies depending on courses applied for. 


11. Most institutions gave a credit for each hour studied in religion. 
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PANEL FOR DEANS 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


REV. ANDREW C. SMITH, S.J., SPRING HILL COLLEGE 
SPRING HILL, ALA. 


The conference was not in the strict sense a panel but rather a general 
discussion on topics about which the opinions of the deans had been pre- 
viously collected and tabulated as well as on new topics suggested by the 
respondents themselves. It is something of a commentary on the rapid 
changes in the current academic outlook that the topics which seemed most 
vital in January evoked less interest among the deans assembled in March 
than the everyday problems of academic administration, like the proper 
balance of curricular and co-curricular activities, or sanctions for absences 
from class. 


The secretary, Brother Stanislaus of La Salle College, has listed the fol- 
lowing as items of information emerging from the discussions: 


1. The deans reported generally that no plans for compulsory accelera- 
tion were to be put into effect immediately. 


2. Much discussion centered upon various pre-induction programs. Such 
programs made possible the study of electronics in the general physics course 
to qualify one for rank in the Navy and of preventive medicine designed to 
relieve the shortage in military medical personnel. Women’s colleges were 
announced to be stressing home nursing and first aid; programs in civilian 
defense were extending into communities; one pre-induction program gave 
special attention to moral preparation for military service. Some colleges 
offered courses in technical fields, e.g., navigation. The need for preparation 
of women in the field of mental therapy was stressed. All such pre-induction 
courses were non-credit courses, 

8. The majority of deans reported assemblies as obligatory with varied 
means of checking attendance, e.g., cards, assignment of extracurricular 
credit. 

4. A few colleges required participation in extracurricular activities. Most 
colleges did not. 

5. Several different policies concerning attendance were discussed. One 
college left the matter of attendance entirely to the students. Most colleges 
left it to the responsibility of the professors, at least as regards reporting 
the absences. 

6. The conference felt that the coming year in the colleges, barring total 
mobilization, should not be too greatly different from previous years, and 
hence the emphasis should continue to be less on innovation than on attaining 
more fully the traditional objectives of Catholic higher education. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FORMATION OF CATHOLIC SCHOLARS 


REV. JOHN P. O’BRIEN, C.S.V., MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 1 


I am complimented by and grateful for the invitation to participate in this 
program. I wish I could feel that I were adequate to my assignment. But, 
unfortunately, I do not feel that way. However, with that happy abandon 
frequently characteristic of those who “feel strongly” about an issue, though 
not particularly equipped to document their competence, I shall proceed. 14 


I have interpreted my role in this round-table discussion as being somewhat 
like unto that of the uninhibited chap who “broke the ice” early in a party 
with a solo song and dance; subsequent to his performance it was generally 
observed that whiic the song was not much, and the dance even less, he at 
least did get things started. So I shall try to “get things started.” 


To begin, I think most will be agreed that in over-all estimate Catholic 
scholarship in this country is disappointingly small, out of all proportion to 
our Catholic population. It is a serious situation and warrants our deepest j 
concern and study. Improvement will come only with frank self-examina- i 
tion, study and effective resolve. I propose to present some preliminary 
observations relating to the general status of the problem and follow this 
with submitting suggestions regarding some reasons for the situation, and 
certain directions which, I believe, our efforts might well take in the interests 
of effecting its improvement. Allow me to make it clear, at this point, that » 
I shall have to represent each of my suggestions only very briefly. Any Pi 
elaboration, criticism, and defense will have to wait upon the discussion 
which will follow. 


I judge we may find rather general agreement on the following few points f 
relating to more general features of the problem. 


The apostolate of scholarship is of extreme importance. It has never been ; 
more important than it is today. We bear from our Holy Mother Church * 
a noble heritage of scholarly learning. The congeniality of Catholicism with 
all forms of true scholarship needs no insistence. It is a “natural.” The 
history of Christianity confirms this repeatedly. 


The reasons for the present dearth of Catholic scholarship in our country ¥ 
are many and intricate. We might, for convenience, characterize them as 
social, psychological, historical, financial, political and pedagogical. (I indi- 
cate these in no necessary order of their importance.) Some features of the d 
problem clearly relate more properly to the competence of the administra- 
tive offices of our schools. Others revolve more immediately about the student- 
teacher relationship. My later observations will be directed in large measure 
to the pedagogical aspects of the problem, for it is with these that I feel less ‘ 
unfamiliar. ; 

That which essentially distinguishes Catholic scholarship is its motivation : 
and the important dividends which naturally derive therefrom. I need not i 
elaborate on this. However, a point upon which I would insist is that in ; 
our programs of scholarship we must be immediately, and indeed principally, 
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concerned with the cultivation of the intellectual virtues, as distinguished 
from what have been termed the “virtues of the voluntary.” This sentiment is 
to be found in the writings of such scholarly ecclesiastics as Newman and 
Spaulding. This, of course, is not to underestimate the importance of the 
moral virtues. Rather, the thesis is that in mature scholarly pursuits our 
principal “business at hand” must be with the intellect rather than with the 
will. In a word, at this level we may reasonably presume the virtues of the 
voluntary. (Incidentally, I have heard it said by some who are qualified to 
comment, that even in the traditionally and naturally strong fields of Catholic 
learning, namely theology and philosophy, the level of scholarship in this 
country has not yet achieved that measure of maturity which might reasonably 
be expected of it. But, I would make it clear that my remarks this afternoon 
are directed principally to our lack of scholarship in the profane disciplines— 
principally the natural sciences, for it is to these only that I can relate my 
teaching and research experience.) 


It may be something of a “consolation” to us to realize that we Catholics 
are not alone in having to admit distinct weaknesses in our educational 
system; that is, in the interests of effectively promoting adequate scholar- 
ship. It is, in fact, an ill attending our whole national educational system. 
Conant of Harvard, in his Education in a Divided World, writes as follows: 
“Perhaps the greatest single cause of complaint concerning our schools and 
colleges is on the score of the inability of the graduates to express themselves 
adequately either in speech or in writing. A second is our dismal failure to 
awaken in more than a small fraction of even our college students, a continued 
interest in good literature, and in scholarly works dealing with history, philos- 
ophy, and science.” 


Our goal, I submit, is to achieve Catholic universities, in representative 
numbers, which will be second to none in over-all scholarly assets and tradi- 
tions. We may never achieve the material wealth of state schools and some 
private universities, but this need not trouble us too much. Our goal can 
be realized in spite of this, with good planning and a spirit of cooperative- 
ness. Meanwhile, we ought, I think, avail ourselves fully of the advantages 
of our leading non-Catholic centers of scholarship, in the interest of the 
development of Catholic scholars who can later assume key positions in our 
over-all program of consolidation. This is not a “capitulation.” It is rather, 
I believe, a natural and necessary part of our program. 


I should like to pass now to some rather more specific observations and 
suggestions relating to certain factors which, I feel, have been and presently 
are responsible, at least in part, for the dearth of Catholic scholarship in 
this country. I shall be able, in the time available, to make my points only 
rather “topically.” I recognize their controversial nature. Our discussion 
ought to assist in resolving the question of their validity or invalidity. I 
give them to you in no necessary order of their importance. 


I concur with Father Le Buffe, a former editor of Thought, in his persuasion, 
expressed some fifteen years ago, that the characteristic disinterestedness of 
Catholics in science can be attributed in large part to the lack of scholarly 
outlook on the part of the clergy. Father Le Buffe considered “the terrific 
barrier of indifference on the part of superiors” as one of the principal ob- 
stacles to the development of scholarly research in our schools. It is most 
unfortunate that some members of the ecclesiastical hierarchy in this country 
have exhibited, and continue to exhibit, what might be characterized as an 
unsympathetic attitude toward scholarly research. It would not be difficult 
to recount evidences of this lack of interest and support. Most bishops and 
priests have never engaged in scholarly academic work and it is likely that 
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in large part their lack of sympathy for such grows out of this. I might 
add that seminary courses (other than in philosophy and the sacred sciences) 
are frequently calculated (unintentionally) to foster this attitude of indif- 
ference toward scholarship in profane studies, especially the natural sciences. 
Indeed, not infrequently the seminarian emerges even with a sort of “con- 
tempt” for science and scholarship! It is regrettable but not surprising that 
most priests seldom if ever point out to the talented young men they counsel 
the desirability of a career of scholarship. It is most often not appreciated 
that the pursuit by priests of scholarship in all fields is a highly desirable 
thing in the eyes of Holy Mother Church. Witness the words of Pius XI in 
his Ad Catholici Sacerdotii: “. . . Nevertheless wise encouragement and 
help should be given to those members of the clergy who by taste and special 
gifts feel a call to devote themselves to study and research in this or that 
branch of science, or in this or that art; they do not thereby deny their 
clerical profession; for all this undertaken within just limits and under the 
guidance of the Church, redounds to the good estate of the Church and to 
the glory of her Divine Head, Jesus Christ.” 


As indicated earlier, the schools and colleges throughout our land have, 
by and large, failed miserably in developing, in all but an insignificant 
number of our college students, a taste for and 4 continued interest in 
scholarly pursuits. Our Catholic schools must assume their share of responsi- 
bility in this significant failure. I would suggest that some of the more im- 
portant reasons for this disability may be found in the realm of pedagogical 
methodology, understood in its most general sense. Allow me to set before 
you briefly, and scatteredly, a few of my own persuasions (or peeves!) in this 
regard. 


The trouble begins in our primary and secondary schools. Here the gradu- 
ates emerge with what appears to be an ever lessening grasp of the “three 
R’s.” Studies have been made which confirm this. Students arrive at the 
collegiate level poorly equipped with the fundamentals of the arts of reading 
and expression. At the college level there is too much spoon-feeding and too 
much attention to the “entertainment” of the students (i.e., in the classroom). 
Many college teachers mistakenly envisage collegiate (even graduate) teach- 
ing as demanding techniques no different from those used at the primary and 
secondary levels! (I have not taught in grammar school or high school. And 
I have come to the conclusion that I have thereby suffered no serious dis- 
advantage.) 


There are many “curriculum regulations” in our colleges which foster 
superficiality and penalize thoroughness. Newman and Maritain have written 
excellently on these points. There has been a dismal failure in the teaching 
of principles, particularly in the natural sciences. Students are judged on 
their ability of “momentary recall” of a vast number of isolated facts. Mem- 
ory is enshrined! Interpretation, correlation, and understanding are neglected. 
There is far too much “discipline” in the academic phases of collegiate 
programs, Teaching is wrongly identified with “teacher-telling” and the rigid 
resolution of schedules and sets of directions! These disciplinary devices 
have, it is true, a moral value, but, by and large, their intellectual value is 
nil. The virtues of the intellect cannot be legislated! They must be developed 
on the basis of conviction and love. “Education by the rod” is no education 
at all. Albert Einstein has observed, in reference to this matter of academic 
coercion and discipline, that, to his way of thinking, it is nothing short of a 
miracle that the modern methods of instruction have not yet entirely strangled 
the “holy curiosity of inquiry.” By and large we have failed to recognize 
that in the educative process the student’s intellectual activity is primary. 
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I may add that. we have completely distorted, and indeed prostituted, the 
concept of the academic lecture. 


Permit me to add just a few more suggestions and persuasions which 
touch upon the general problem. For a long while there has existed among 
us what may be termed an “unwarranted exclusivity.” It is, I feel, a distinct 
liability, as it relates to the program of Catholic scholarship. I may illustrate 
what I mean by indicating that it expresses itself (and this is only one illus- 
tration) by way of that tendency among us to form “our own” scholarly 
or scientific groups, to the detriment of our making Catholic influence felt in 
nationally recognized societies. I suggest that we work in such wise as to 
merit, and indeed demand, our election to the leading scientific and scholarly 
societies of our country. Time enough then to form our own singularly 
Catholic counterparts of these groups. With those of us who have had some 
experience in such matters I judge it will be agreed that such “exclusivity” 
is not only ill-advised but is almost tantamount to an admission of inferiority. 
And, similarly, we will enhance the growing position of Catholic scholarship 
if we will publish the results of our researches in recognized national journals. 
This is important. 


Also, let us seriously reappraise, in calmer light, our exaggerated (so I 
believe) estimate of discrimination against Catholics in non-Catholic univer- 
sities. I submit that if we have “what it takes” in terms of scholarship, we 
will be recognized and accorded our rightful place. Professor Hugh Taylor 
of Princeton is an example in point. Taylor is a:devout and militant Catholic 
and a scholar—scientist of the first order. His religious faith has not hindered 
his academic career in non-Catholic circles. For he has “what it takes!” 
There are plenty of other examples which could be cited in this connection. 

We have failed in our Catholic schools to give due and effective attention to 
the importance of scholarly research. We have recognized it in theory but 
not frequently enough in actual practice. There are many revisions and 
adjustments which would reduce considerably the validity of such “excuses” 
as lack of time, funds and equipment for research. We must become more 
and more persuaded of the importance of the discovery of new knowledge as 
an essential part of the program of our institutions of higher learning. (You 
will indulge me in an incidental observation: I suggest that many of our 
campus newspapers might well undergo a change in over-all complexion, in 
the interests of impressing our students more forcibly with the fact that a 
college or university is primarily for learning. And this need not be at the 
expense of other quite proper and necessary collegiate matters.) 


I will conclude. I have made many statements and I do not expect that 
they will go unchallenged. It is certain that I have not pointed out all the 
important aspects of the problem. But I have hope that I will have succeeded 
in “getting things started” for our discussion. I thank you for your patience 
in allowing me to wander on uninterruptedly. 


I do recognize our strong points and our fine and creditable accomplish- 
ments thus far. But I judge we are not assembled here to revel in our 
successes. Rather, I judge we are here to examine and analyze our deficien- 
cies. If I have seemed rather severe in my appraisal of our pedagogical 
methods (and I did not confine this to Catholic schools) it likely stems from 
my feeling that there is probably a good reminder for us in the concluding 
phrase of the following “definition” of education which I once heard: “Edu- 
cation is the inculcation of the incomprehensible into the ignorant by the 
incompetent.” ; 
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TRAINING THE COLLEGE TEACHER 


OTTO BIRD, Ph.D., UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The question I would like to raise for discussion this afternoon is the 
function of the graduate school in preparing the college teacher. I think 
most of us would understand the question to mean that this is a special 
function distinct from the other functions of the graduate school. By “col- 
lege teacher,” I take it, we mean one who is engaged in teaching on the under- 
graduate level those students pursuing the general college course for an A.B. 
degree. 

At the start it would be well for us to realize that our question is not 
universally admitted to be a valid one. There are those who would claim 
that the training of the college teacher is not a primary and special function 
of the graduate school as such. For them, the graduate school is primarily 
the place for research and the advancement of knowledge. Anything that 
is done for the prospective teacher, is, according to this view, a by-product 
of research, apparently on the assumption that the good scholar will make 
a good college teacher. 


I think it is fair to say that we would not be discussing the question that 
we are if we were not convinced that there is something wrong with this 
assumption. This conviction does not arise from opposition to or disparage- 
ment of the high and necessary work of research. It derives from the realiza- 
tion that the task of the teacher is a different kind of work. The views of 
many educators are reflected in the first report of the Ford Foundation, when 
it declares: 

The training offered by our graduate schools has been justly criticized 
as too narrow and as too exclusively directed toward proficiency in re- 
search. Most young Ph.D.’s proceed immediately to relatively unspecial- 
ized teaching in undergraduate colleges. Here, at least in the first few 
years, their highly specialized training as graduate students often proves 
not only of little use but even a positive obstruction in teaching general 
subjects, in which the ability broadly to integrate and interpret knowledge 
is of basic importance.* 


Such criticism should not be surprising. Teaching and research are not the 
same, and proficiency in one does not assure competence in the other. All of 
us have known men who excelled in both teaching and research. Yet that 
both do not issue from the same habit of mind is indicated by the fact that 
we have also known men who excelled in research but were poor in teaching, 
or who were excellent teachers but indifferent scholars. Different habits 
of mind are involved in the two pursuits. In research the subject matter 
is paramount. The scholar, or research specialist, is called upon to subject 
himself to the matter he is investigating, and to forget and even to sacrifice 
himself entirely to the truth he is pursuing. For him the only relation that 
matters is that between him and his topic. For the teacher, however, the 


1Report of the Study for the Ford Foundation on Policy and Program, Detroit, 1949, p. 42. 

The educators on the first Study Committee were: Thomas H. Carroll, Dean of the School 
of Business, University of North Carolina; William C. DeVane, Dean, Yale College; Charles 
C. Lauritsen, Professor of Physics and Director, Kellogg Radiation Laboratory, California Insti- 
tute of Technology; Donald G. Marquis, Chairman, Department of Psychology, University of 
Michigan; Peter H. Odegard, Chairman, Political Science Department, University of California; 
Francis T. Spaulding, Commissioner of Education and President, University of the State of 


New York. 
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object of primary concern is not the subject matter but the student. Of 
course, any teacher is engaged to some extent in teaching a subject matter. 
But the end that he pursues in teaching is not the discovery of a truth but 
the communication of it to the student, or, rather, the training of the student 
so that he can appropriate the truth for himself. 


If, then, teaching is essentially different from research, what can, or should, 
the graduate school do to train its students for a life of teaching? To begin 
with, I would like to suggest that we cannot do anything about it unless we 
know what teaching is and what makes the teacher. For this reason I am 
going to devote the remainder of my paper to indicating what, as I see it, are 
the essential features of teaching. In doing this, I shall attempt to bring out 
some of their implications for a graduate program of teacher training. 


There are four points I would like to make about teaching: 

1. Teaching is an art, not a science. 

2. Teaching is an auxiliary and cooperative art, not the primary agent in 
learning. 

8. Teaching in the college aims at the acquirement of the liberal arts before 
the mastery of subject matters. 


4. Teaching in the college is primarily for the discovery and transmission 
of our intellectual tradition and not for its advancement. 


The first point seems almost too obvious to mention. However, it immedi- 
ately provides a warning of what our teaching program must not be. If 
teaching is an art, it cannot be acquired by attending courses that pretend 
to analyze teaching and its methods as though it were a science. Ultimately, 
the art of teaching can only be acquired through experience and practice 
that takes into account both the matter that is to be taught and the person 
you are endeavoring to teach. 


I do not mean to imply by this that we must develop elaborate programs 
of “practice teaching” courses. Certainly, one of the most effective aids is 
to work as a teaching assistant with an experienced teacher. But teaching 
is correlative with learning, and many insights about teaching can be gained 
while learning from a good teacher, especially when the teacher is aware of 
his students’ interest in method. 


An example or two may help to make the point. Suppose we want to show 
our students that method of teaching by close reading of a text—ewxplication 
du texte, as it is usually called. Obviously, for this purpose nothing can take 
the place of actually reading a text as you would with any other class. 
Another example might be taken from the teaching of mathematics. In the 
“Teacher Training Institute in Mathematics,” which has been offered at 
Notre Dame during the last few summers,’ we have found that those courses 
are most successful which endeavor to review the fundamental ideas of the 
various parts of mathematics in such a way as to excite the teacher-student 
in the ideas and problems of mathematics and their relation with other 
disciplines. What is common to both examples is that the prospective teacher 
is viewed as a student in the particular discipline. 


Such courses will be effective in training teachers only if the teachers are 
themselves examples of good teaching, and this depends even more on the 
teacher’s ability to develop the student than on mastery of the subject matter. 


2The Mathematics Teacher Training Institute at Notre Dame is under the direction of Arnold 
E. Ross. Head of the Department of Mathematics. The courses offered during the summer 
session of 1951 are as follows: Elementary Number Theory, Fundamentals of Statistical Analysis, 
Teacher’s Seminar in the Teaching of Geometry, Introduction to Analysis, Topics in etry, 
Vectors, Determinants and Matrices, and Topics in Number Theory and bra. 
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The teacher at most can only seek to provide the kind of environment in 
which the mind of the student can grow. The teacher can never learn for his 
student in the sense of substituting his learning activity for that of the stu- 
dent. The whole art of teaching, in fact, consists in disposing, encouraging, 
provoking, irritating the student to learn for himself, which is only to say 
that teaching is an auxiliary and not the principal agent in learning—the 
second point I wanted to make about teaching. 


It has been common, at least since Socrates declared he was only a “mid- 
wife of ideas,” to compare teaching with medicine.’ St. Thomas reveals the 
basis for this comparison by pointing out that in both medicine and teaching, 
it is nature that is the primary agent. We know that this must be true of 
learning, otherwise it would be impossible for a man to learn by himself. 
From this it is clear that teaching is not an art like building, which trans- 
forms the inert potentialities of wood and brick into a structure that they 
could never have achieved of themselves. Teaching addresses itself, not to 
inert matter, but to the vital powers of man’s mind, and, instead of imposing 
a structure, it supplies the food and environment in which those powers can 
develop and grow. It is what St. Thomas calls a minister naturae, a coopera- 
tive art like medicine.‘ 


The kind of art that it is determines the method that teaching should fol- 
low. Since it is a cooperative art, it must have that original agent with 
which it is meant to work. Of course, this is to say no more than that there 
is no teaching at all until the student becomes active in the learning process. 
The teacher’s first duty is thus to arouse and strengthen the learning powers 
of the student. The method of teaching, in other words, must be such as to 
place the emphasis upon the activity, not of the teacher, but of the student. 
The best way of assuring this is by constant questioning, by endeavoring 
always to get the problem stated, analyzed, and understood, before looking 
for answers. 


Such a method, which is usually called Socratic or dialectical, is, in fact, 
the method of the greatest teachers in our Catholic tradition. For St. Augus- 
tine teaching and learning are nothing other than questioning,’ and the 
De Magistro, in which this identification is made, is a lucid example of what 
teaching is. The same dialectical concern in teaching is apparent in the 
formalized style of St. Thomas’ work, and he tells us that in his time they 
disputed every day in the schools in order “to understand, manifest, and con- 


3Plato, Theaetetus, 149A-151B. For an exceedingly enlightening development of the com- 
parison of teaching to medicine in terms of the Hippocratean medicine, see “The Order of 
Learning,” by Mortimer J. Adler, in the Moraga Quarterly, Autumn, 1941. Throughout my 
paper I am greatly indebted to this essay of Mr. Adler’s. 

4St. Thomas Aquinas, “De Magistro,” in De Veritate, q.XI,a.l.c: “Quando igitur praeexistit 
aliquid in potentia activa completa, tune agens extrinsecum non agit nisi adjuvando agens 
instrinsecum, et ministrando ei ea quibus possit in actum exire; sicut medicus in sanatione est 
minister naturae, quae principaliter operatur, confortando naturam, et apponendo medicinas, 
quibus velut instrumentis natura utitur ad sanationem. . . . Scientia ergo praeexistit in addis- 
cente in potentia non pure passiva, sed activa; alias homo non posset per seipsum acquirere 
scientiam.” For the comparison of teaching with building, cf. Summa contra Gentiles, Liber 
II, cap. 75, ad 3. 

5St. Augustine, De Magistro; cap. 1: “. .. loquendo nos docere velle manifestum est, discere 
autem quomodo? Quo tandem censes, nisi cum interrogamus? Etiam tunc nihil aliud quam 
docere nos velle intelligo. Nam quaero abs te, utrum ob aliam causam interroges, nisi ut eum 
quem interrogas doceas quid velis?” 
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firm the truth.’”* Questioning, probing, arousing the mind to work is the 
natural way of learning. St. Thomas calls it the way of discovery (inventio), 
which is the model that teaching should follow and imitate.’ 


With respect to training the teacher, it follows as a consequence from 
such a conception of teaching that we should try to disabuse our students of 
the fallacy that they can fulfill their function as teachers merely by lecturing. 
The lecture is an “easy way out” for the teacher, but it is ruinous for the 
student. Either he will remain more or less passive and gain relatively little, 
or what he does acquire he will hold as opinion or belief rather than as knowl- 
edge.* In the lecture it is the teacher, not the student, who is actively 
engaged in the learning process. 


My last two points can be indicated very briefly, since they follow from 
this conception of teaching as an auxiliary and dialectical art. The common 
defense of the lecture method is that it is the only way of covering the re- 
quired subject matter. But then after he does get through it, the lecturer 
is discouraged, as all of us have been, to see how little of it the students have 
learned. For this the lecturer as lecturer is not to be blamed. The students 
coming to college are not ready to learn by lectures. Nor are they ready to 
attempt to master a subject matter. They do not yet know how to learn, 
how to read. They lack the liberal arts, without which no genuine learning is 
possible. 


It is for this reason that the liberal college should emphasize the acquirement 
of the liberal arts before the mastery of subject matters. These are the 
arts of learning, the arts of reading both the books of men and of nature. 
They are preparatory to “coming to grips’ with any subject matter, pro- 
paedeutic to the intellectual virtues whose summit is wisdom. If the college 
aims at wisdom as its end, it is certainly not in the sense that wisdom is 
actually acquired by the time of graduation, but that the student is prepared 
to commence a lifelong development and growth towards wisdom. 


To say that the college should concentrate upon the acquirement of the 
arts and skills of learning is not to neglect subject matters. Indeed, the arts 
can only be acquired by working upon subject matters. But even the basic 
subject matters must be approached with full awareness of the intellectual 
needs and demands of the students. Our young men and women, on entering 
college, are just beginning to see the intellectual horizon opening up before 
them. Their minds are young, active, anxious to see in all directions, often 


*St. Thomas Aquinas, Declaratio Quadraginta Duo Quaestionum, a. 32. St. Thomas here 
answers an objection which is still often raised about disputing dialectically about the truth, 
especially on matters of faith. Asked whether in such cases “liceat disputare,’’ he replies: 
“Non video quare hoc non liceat; cum tota die in scholis magistrorum disputetur et de Trini- 
tate et de aliis articulis fidei, non propter dubitationem, sed propter veritatis intellectum et 
manifestationem et confirmationem.” He adds that per accidens there may be some danger: 
“puta si coram simplicibus et paratis ad errandum talia disputarentur.”’ However, in connec- 
tion with this last point see the shorter answer to the same question preserved in the Declaratio 
Triginta Sex Quaestionum, a. 22: He points out there that scandal might be given “sicut 
aliquando contingit quod aliqui simpliciter audientes de his quae sunt fidei, disputari in scholis, 
eredunt ea ratione de his disputari, quasi dubitaretur de fidei veritate.”” In answer to this, 
he points out that “in tali casu posset disputans ad hanc opinionem amputandam protestari 
quod disputaret non propter disputationem de veritate, sed propter inquirendam veritatis 
rationem.” 

St. Thomas, De Magistro, loc. cit.: “In his autem quae fiunt a natura et arte, eodem modo 
operatur ars, et per eadem media, quibus et natura. Sicut enim natura in eo qui ex frigida 
causa laborat, calefaciendo induceret sanitatem, ita et medicus; unde et ars dicitur imitari 
naturam. Similiter etiam contingit in scientiae acquisitione, quod eodem modo docens alium 
ad scientiam ignotorum deducit sicuti aliquis inveniendo deducit seipsum in cognitionem ignoti.” 

8St. Thomas, loc. cit.: “Si autem aliquis alicui proponat ea quae in principiis per se notis 
non includuntur, vel includi non manifestantur, non faciet in eo scientiam, sed forte opinionem, 
vel fidem.” For a development of this point, especially with regard to its importance for 
—- see The Modern Schoolman, Jan. 1951: “Causality in the Classroom” by Francis C. 

ade. 
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even at one and the same time. They are not in college to advance human 
knowledge, but to learn what has been achieved, to get acquainted with the 
“lay of the land,” in brief, to be initiated into the great tradition of which 
they are a part. 


Towards these young students the college teacher bears a high but heavy 
responsibility. Before everything else, he must not frustrate and stifle their 
intellectual inquisitiveness. In whatever he is teaching he should be ready to 
prod his students into seeing relations between his discipline and the others 
which comprise our intellectual tradition. His intellectual horizon, in other 
words, should always be as broad and deep as his students would be. 


In helping the would-be teacher to attain this breadth of vision, it seems 
to me there is a great opportunity for the graduate school. No man can be a 
specialist in all basic subject matters. But it is not impossible to attain a 
commanding vision of the over-all relations between the various disciplines, 
and their basic problems, the fundamental principles and methods utilized 
in their investigation. The courses in fundamental mathematics offered in the 
Teachers Institute at Notre Dame attempt to provide insight into the nature 
of mathematics and mathematical thinking. Through the philosophy of science 
we have also begun exploring the basic problems of modern physics in the 
light of philosophy.’ Recent developments in many fields have aroused inter- 
est in what are sometimes called “multi-discipline” investigations, which 
provide examples of the kind of thing I mean. Mathematical logic and seman- 
tics, for example, cut across mathematics, logic, and language, and a pros- 
pective teacher in any one of these disciplines could benefit immensely from 
the right kind of course in the principles of mathematical logic. The social 
sciences are obviously closely related, and, viewed together under philosophy, 
they could provide another example. Finally, there is the problem of seeing 
and integrating the many and diverse disciplines in the light of theology. 
All offer possibilities of integrative courses which could help to broaden and 
orientate the prospective teacher in his intellectual tradition. 


In conclusion, the four points I have tried.to make about teaching might 
be rephrased as problems for the graduate school concerned to fulfill its 
function of training the college teacher. So stated, my four points can be 
reduced to two questions: 


1. Since teaching is a cooperative art which aims in the college at the ac- 
quiring of the liberal arts, how can the graduate school efficaciously train its 
prospective teachers to arouse their students and direct and encourage their 
minds to develop these arts of learning? 


2. Since college is primarily for the discovery and transmission of our 
intellectual heritage, how can the graduate school help to broaden and deepen 
the prospective teacher’s grasp and understanding of the whole of that 
tradition? 


°The course in the philosophy of science is offered in the Graduate Philosophy Department by 
Dr. Vincent Smith. It is based on a reading of the classical texts in ancient and modern 
physics with the aim of discovering and isolating for investigation the fundamental problems, 
principles, and methods of modern science as they emerged out of classical philosophy. 











THE PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


FRANCIS M. CROWLEY, Ph.D., FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


It is my understanding that our topic is to cover a specific function of the 
Catholic graduate school, namely, the preparation of elementary and secondary 
school teachers. This precludes any possibility of considering the under- 
graduate phases of the teacher education program, except in so far as 
prerequisites or current trends might be involved. This is the same as saying 
that our chief concern is teacher education beyond the baccalaureate program. 
Time does not permit adequate treatment of the topic and I fear that our 
discussion this afternoon will scarcely touch on more than the rudimentary 
phases. 


At the outset it might be advisable to point out how at least one phase of 
teacher education has changed during the past few years. For instance, the 
lengthened period of training and the growing body of subject matter have 
tended to favor the cultural concept approach, so that there is now much 
greater emphasis on the what rather than the how of teaching. Sequence, 
integration and orientation are receiving greater consideration as constituent 
elements in functional teacher education programs. Prospective teachers 
must be trained so as to enable them to transmit tu others an appreciation 
of the significance of the present moment, in its proper historical perspective. 
The teacher’s ability to appreciate and understand present experience is 
largely dependent on an awareness of the heritage that lies behind it. Need 
I point out how fortunate it is that this development coincides with the grow- 
ing demand for advanced training at the graduate level. It is true, however, 
that we have a great distance to go before we do away with thinking in terms 
of a threefold classification of the teacher education program. As one writer 
says: “Teachers are put together on an assembly line much like an auto- 
mobile! With general education for a chasis, subject matter specialization 
as the motor, and professional training (courses in education) constituting 
the upholstery, the teacher is ready for service!” 


“Graduate work is numerically big business; one of every eight degrees 
granted in 1949 was a graduate degree. Education leads the graduate field 
by a very wide margin.” One third of the master’s degrees granted were in 
that area. Why is there such a demand on the part of teachers for advanced 
training? Higher certification standards, in-service training requirements, 
salary increment regulations, the pressure of state departments of education 
and regional standardizing agencies, compensatory training, etc., are but a 
few of the reasons for the increasing interest in programs leading to a 
higher degree. Let us be quite honest and admit immediately that the chief 
driving force is not a consuming desire for knowledge. Nevertheless, we 
must recognize that the demands of the next decade will be critical and we 
must be ready to make radical adaptations in our programs. We should 
remember that the dangers of secularization are also very real at the gradu- 
ate level. The number of teachers in secular institutions of higher learning 
who are unwilling to admit that “God is an inescapable fact,” is constantly 
on the increase. The limits of adaptation are clearly recognizable: avoid- 
ance of secularization and the observance of sound educational principles, 
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The chief objectives of a satisfactory graduate teacher education program 
should be: (1) to present opportunities for advanced training and study 
which will insure a knowledge of the principles and techniques essential for 
professional service in education and, (2) to encourage research which will 
lead to the advancement of knowledge and a clearer understanding of the 
educational process. The program should provide for the training of “con- 
sumers” as well as “producers” of research. Students should be provided with 
the instruction and direction they may desire and need to enable them to 
serve effectively within the field of education. 


In shaping programs, the intention should be to insure: (1) that the stu- 
dent will acquire the information and skill normally requisite to efficient 
service, (2) that such attainments will be founded upon broad culture and 
vitalized by a thoroughly sound philosophy of education. Through constant 
emphasis upon these essential factors it-should be possible for graduates to 
discharge adequately and rightfully the educational responsibilities which will 
devolve upon them. They should know why we educate as well as how we 
educate. 


Consequently, in appraising an applicant’s qualifications for entering upon 
a program of graduate studies, considerable emphasis should be attached to 
the extent and quality of his undergraduate preparation in the essential 
areas of the humanities and social sciences. Intellectual perspective, breadth 
of interest and culture, as well as a philosophical point of view should be 
viewed as desirable attainments. Fundamentally, there should be a firm 
determination to avoid the prevalent dangers and shortcomings of narrow 
and extreme specialization. 


What master’s degree should be offered? Should a dissertation be re- 
quired? Should the program include only courses labeled “education”? If 
cognate work is required, how many points of the total of twenty-four or 
thirty should be allotted? These are but a few of the questions worthy of 
discussion this afternoon, There are honest differences of opinion about these 
questions, but there is no doubt about the trend in terms of possible answers. 
The M.A, degree is losing out, chiefly because of the dissertation requirement. 
A teacher in service has neither the time nor the energy to carry on serious 
research. The master of science degree offered for students primarily inter- 
ested in the acquisition or development of teaching, supervisory or adminis- 
trative skills is away out in front. It seems to me that the feasible thing to 
do, at least for high school teachers, is to organize a master-teacher cur- 
riculum, including work in education and content work in some academic field. 
How far can we go in providing flexibility in the program to satisfy current 
demands for extended professional training? It is somewhat evident that, the 
more specific training becomes, the greater the danger is that standards of 
achievement will be lowered. The pressure is great. Many candidates labor 
under the delusion that satisfactory grades in courses and certain powers 
of endurance constitute the chief qualifications for a graduate degree, 


Now we tread on dangerous ground. To quote from a recent bulletin of 
the Association of American Universities: “We all know the restiveness 
among colleges, both good and bad, in regard to their getting into the gradu- 
ate field.’ Too many of our institutions are starting with a shoestring. 
They do not seem to be fully conscious of the limitations normally set by 
instructional personnel, library facilities and physical plant. Witness the 
number rushing into the field of elementary education! Very few colleges 
are capable of offering satisfactory programs in elementary education at the 
graduate level. They are unable to offer the cognate work in English, history, 
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social science or religious education so requisite in the graduate program for 
master teachers in the elementary school. More than any other group, these 
candidates need to extend mastery of subject matter beyond that achieved in 
the baccalaureate program. Only strong graduate programs guarantee valid 
educational currency. 


It is evident from the foregoing that a compromise arrangement is the 
best which can be hoped for in organizing elementary and secondary teacher 
education programs. This does not mean for a moment that standards of 
achievement must be lowered or that the principles governing the organiza- 
tion of effective graduate work must be sacrificed. It does mean, however, 
that directors of graduate programs must be more tolerant in considering 
the problems related to graduate work in education. For instance, other 
graduate departments should refrain from looking upon education “as a 
wastebasket into which they may conveniently pitch their discards.” Again, 
there should be a greater degree of willingness displayed by academic depart- 
ments to modify their offerings so as to care for the peculiar needs of the 
teacher who intends to return to the classroom. Courses which emphasize 
only the research phases are of little value to a teacher serving below the 
college level. The interpretative aspects as well as the factual must be 
considered. This is especially true with regard to the organization of new 
subject matter in many teaching fields. What hope is there of promoting 
coordination and integration between the academic and professional phases 
of the training program, if there is to be no recognition of the reasonable 
demands of prospective teachers or teachers in service? 


It seems to me that a good deal of freedom should be permitted in 
organizing programs as long as general departmental requirements are satis- 
fied. All students, however, should be obliged to take a basic course in 
research techniques. Those whose undergraduate work is judged deficient 
in history of education and the Catholic philosophy of education should 
register for a course in the foundations of education. The same holds true 
for those who have not previously completed some study of the fundamentals 
of scholastic philosophy. A two point course should be the minimum. Beyond 
these basic requirements which provide for uniformity of procedures, proper 
perspective and an appreciation of the role of the Church in education, there 
should be at least six points set aside for the mastery of fundamental ma- 
terials in the area of specialization. The requirements enumerated account 
for from ten to twelve points of the total required for the degree. If the 
student intends to take enough courses in another department to constitute a 
minor field of study, he should be obliged to take sufficient additional points 
in education in accordance with his special needs to accumulate a total of 
sixteen. Some leaders in the field hold that all credits must be earned in 
courses in education, claiming that intensive application is necessary to 
insure mastery of a given area of specialization. It is a moot question 
worthy of discussion. 


While the needs of the individual student and the demands of the educa- 
tional position of his interest should, to a large extent, determine the 
nature of the program, it is also true that the central graduate authority 
has some equity in the matter. Such an authority may very well decide that 
certain cultural elements should be included in the program so as to provide 
for balance and breadth and depth in training. It seems to me that it is a 
very commendable approach and should be provided for through the per- 
sonnel of the committee directing graduate work. Members could be drawn 
from all departments in which courses of a graduate character are offered. 
It would help the staff members in the department of education to resist more 
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effectively the outside pressures by professional practitioners which now 
tend to depreciate graduate degrees in education. This is the equivalent of 
saying that other departments or the central graduate authority should take 
an active part in planning curricula and establishing standards for degrees 
in education. How many of my confreres would agree with such a proposal? 

















PROVISIONS OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 


REV. ALLAN P. FARRELL, S.J., UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
DETROIT, MICH. 


I am happy to note that the chairman asked us to open up the several 
areas for discussion and to be brief about it. I shall try to fulfill both parts 
of this request. 


No doubt, most Catholic graduate schools could answer the question, “What 
community services do you provide?” by saying that in the first place they 
provide courses and curricula for the training of public and parochial school 
teachers, which is a community service. Moreover, they schedule institutes 
and workshops, mainly in the summer, for organizing and sharing the prac- 
tical experience of competent administrators, supervisors, teachers and other 
experts in the broad field of education. I have seen evidence of the good 
results of these and similar services. 


May I suggest three further services that pertain particularly to the 
Catholic educational community: services that are not new, perhaps, but 
services which need to be more widely provided? 


The first of these is cooperation with religious communities in planning 
the in-service training of the whole community for its future educational 
work. An approach to this service can sometimes be made by noticing that 
Sisters from this or that religious community seem to have no clear idea 
of what their goal is. Reverend Mother may have looked through the gradu- 
ate school catalogue or the summer school bulletin and told Sister St. Matilda 
to take courses in the teaching of arithmetic and in the supernatural life; 
Sister Margaret Mary to take courses in American literature and child 
guidance; Sister Agnes Marie to spend her time on remedial reading and 
Jacksonian democracy. When you question the Sisters about the program 
and degree they plan to pursue, they will say they don’t really know. If 
you contact Reverend Mother before too much precious time is wasted, you may 
find that she will accept with gratitude your offer to give her what guidance 
you can in planning for her community needs. I can only report that what 
I have here described has happened quite a number of times in my experience. 
The result has been an opportunity to render genuine service. 


Not infrequently, however, the initiative will be taken by the superior 
herself or by the community’s school supervisor. An instance in point is a 
religious community that in recent years started a girls’ college. In the 
beginning the student body was composed in good part of candidates for 
the community itself. Last fall, the school supervisor had forty nuns ready 
to undertake graduate degree work. Could the graduate school help plan 
their programs? Conferences were arranged, programs worked out and a 
plan devised which should allow at least some of the nuns to devote full time 
to graduate studies. (This latter point—planning the graduate studies of 
our teaching Sisters so that more and more of the Sisters may devote full time 
to them—is of capital importance for several reasons: reasons of humanity, 
scholarship, the good estate of Catholic education.) 


A second type of service can be rendered to the parochial schools, both 
elementary and secondary. The graduate schools can and should act as 
demonstration centers of the various services which will ultimately become 
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part of the diocesan school administration. Parochial schools have their 
share of retarded and other types of problem children. In the past, parochial 
schools had neither the facilities nor the personnel for handling these problem 
cases, with the result that the majority of our problem children were 
neglected or handed over to the public schools for treatment. Catholic gradu- 
ate schools have begun to offer the services of their education and psychology 
departments for alleviating this situation. Guidance, testing, remedial tech- 
niques, psychiatric treatment, correction of serious speech defects (such as 
stuttering and stammering) are some of the needed instrumentalities. It 
should also be the concern of Catholic graduate schools to provide training 
in these several remedial areas for personnel in the parochial school systems. 


The third type of service to which our Catholic graduate schools should 
give some thought is that of stimulating Catholic interest in the community 
college idea. We cannot afford to let the secular arm dominate the move- 
ment. And yet careful study and planning will be necessary if we are 
to enter the field successfully. It would be profitable for Catholic graduate 
schools to offer their services, say, in a summer institute on the aims, cur- 
riculum, administrative and other special problems of the community college. 


I assume that graduate schools equipped to do so take advantage of pro- 
viding such community services as business or economic research, industrial 
chemical research, etc. And of course in what may be a continuing national 
emergency there will be numerous added opportunities (some of them finan- 
cially profitable) for cooperating with civilian and military groups—offering 
such services as the training of technicians in the industries, civil service and 
civilian defense personnel, liaison personnel, interpreters, and all the various 
categories included under the terms Military Government and Civilian Ad- 
ministration personnel. Sometimes there is the chance, as we find it in 
Michigan, to extend the graduate school’s services beyond the local com- 
munity, by providing, for instance, short lecture courses (seven or eight lec- 
tures, with time for discussion) in non-university towns on topics like the 
stock market, the theory of price control, atomic energy, analysis of business 
conditions, business and industrial psychology, Russian communist society and 
politics, the United States in world affairs, and so on. These short-term 
courses are a distinctive community service and good public relations to 
boot. 


I have tried to open up the topic assigned to me. There are problems and 
hindrances in the way of providing community services: problems of per- 
sonnel, costs, getting a Catholic graduate school accepted seriously by certain 
publics. I cannot view these problems with alarm. You can find the per- 
sonnel—often part-time experts—to help; and if you take a lesson from 
the municipal and state schools, you will discover that they always make a 
sufficient “cover charge” to pay for costs. The most formidable problem is 
often our own stand-off attitude, our tendency to segregate ourselves, to 
feel that we are not wanted in the public forum and community affairs. The 
predominantly Protestant and secular community will not seek out our 
services, but it will accept them, when offered, at first perhaps diffidently if 
not coldly, but in many instances with glad surprise. 











KAPPA GAMMA PI 


THE ROLE OF KAPPA GAMMA PI 


MISS MARGARET MEALEY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Twenty-five years ago this June 26, the idea of a national honor society of 
Catholic women’s colleges was born. In celebrating our birthday today we 
look at those past twenty-five years in retrospect. We view with pride the 
accomplishments. We see during those years the strides that have been 
made in the total acceptance of higher education for women. We see the 


continuing demand for trained women for careers and leadership positions © 


in every phase of American life. We see during those years the increasing 
focus of the eyes of the world on the Catholic women of the United States, 
We see the need to continue to work vigorously that through Catholic edu- 
cation girls will be trained to be informed, alert, and responsive women in 
their fields of endeavor. 


This is not just a birthday for Kappa, it is an anniversary, a silver anni- 
versary. Anniversaries are times when one is privileged to reminisce. Let 
us take then a few minutes to look to our laurels. 


What are the results of this idea born 25 years ago? We find that 82 
Catholic women’s colleges have been affiliated with Kappa Gamma Pi, acknowl- 
edging the wisdom of selectivity and unity. We find 35 chapters throughout 
the country in varying stages of activity, melding the various cultures of 
which each college boasts, but acting on a strong basic philosophy of which 
only Catholic colleges can boast. We find 42 Kappas living outside our 
United States. We find one college outside the United States affiliated, and 
counting heads, 5,642 lay Kappas and 280 associate Kappas (nuns). 


What contributions have these Kappas made to the world in which they 
live, to their God who has endowed them so abundantly? We did a little 
“digging” to bring some general findings to you. We can say with pride 
the majority of our Kappas have followed the career of homemaker and 
mother. Catholic higher education has given our girls the knowledge and 
appreciation of the Catholic philosophy of a Christian home dedicated to 
God. Many Kappa homemakers and mothers manage side careers, 


These careers are interesting. One writes a column monthly for the 
Interracial Review, another has a syndicated column in the weekly Catholic 
press. Others have started and established discussion clubs as part of their 
parish life and activity. Time after time a Kappa will be the president of 
her PTA group, the local chairman of a community chest drive or officer 
or chairman in her diocesan council of Catholic women. 


Looking on the other side of the page, we find careers outside the home; 
we find teachers, religious, writers, chemists, social workers, diplomats, etc. 


We expect that as mothers and homemakers and career girls they are not 


just mothers, teachers, or writers, but persons who have been privileged to 


have a Catholic education; who have, under the able guidance of our dear 
sisters developed leadership qualities which have equipped them for and 
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given them the responsibility of carrying these Catholic principles into every 
field they touch. 

How is this to be accomplished? It is a question which presents itself to 
many of our senior girls today. 


Not long ago I had the privilege of talking to a senior class studying social 
welfare at Trinity College. I was to tell these girls of their responsibility 
in assuming volunteer and leadership positions in their parish and com- 
munity upon their graduation and return home. They had very interesting 
questions at the discussion period, such as: “My pastor doesn’t believe in 
organizations, so how can I do anything really in my parish?” or “I am 
from a large city. We have an A.C.C.W., but the same women have been 
running it for years. They think of me as little Mary, Mrs. Jones’ daughter. 
I am sure nothing I would be allowed to do would make any contribution.” 


I thought as I left that class of the great power and effect that Kappa 
has and can have in stimulating, encouraging and directing these girls who 
can become so easily discouraged in attempting to “make over the world.” 


Anniversaries are not only for reminiscing, but are for plans and blue- 
prints for the coming years and we would be remiss if today we did not 
think ahead. If Kappa only means honors mentioned on commencement day, 
if a key and a handbook is the end and all, if the brilliance and leadership 
nurtured and demonstrated during four years of college is not translated into 
active civic participation exemplifying Catholic principles, let us dissolve it. 


If, however, Kappa can be the means of keeping this leadership encouraged, 
if it can be the sounding board for problems encountered, if through leaders 
seasoned it can be the leavening group for the young and eager, if it can 
encourage those especially gifted to persevere and carry out their ambitions, 
if it can stimulate study and action and unify selected Catholic college women, 
Kappa will serve and live. 


Such an organization is sorely needed. Too often a college trained woman 
gets too far from her parish. Too often she has not found what she wants 
in her parish groups. Too often she has not tried to relate her skill and 
resources to her diocese. In civic participation she has become discouraged 
when fighting alone on the planned parenthood issue, federal aid to private 
schools, release time. The older women referred to by Mary “who are 
running the Councils of Catholic Women” continually ask, “Where are our 
Catholic college women? Why don’t they interest themselves in our com- 
mittees? Where is the young, enthusiastie, trained leadership?” 


Where is the group to encourage these leaders? The group where they 
may find a common interest and concern? A group to relate them to their 
parish, a group to be a resource for Catholic leadership if it be for career 
positions, for volunteer leadership, or for active stimulation on civic affairs? 


This is Kappa’s role. Its responsibility to itself, to its colleges, and to 
its individual members has manifold ramifications. That is our job in our 
second period working to our golden year. 


Our Holy Father in his papal directives for the women of today points 
out clearly the place and role of women. He states to leaders that they must 
work continuously to make woman conscious of her sacred rights, of her 
duties and of her power to mold public opinion through her daily contacts, and 
to influence legislation and administration by the proper use of her preroga- 
tives as a citizen. 


The leaders of tomorrow are our Catholic college girls of today. Possibly 
in no other era will women be called upon in the continuing degree of today 
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and the immediate future. In a defense period, upon them will depend the 
security and spirit of home, the wholesome life of the community, the plans 
and policies of the nation. Woman must recognize her power, her responsi- 
bility, must know what it means to be a leader, a Catholic leader, which 
denotes a spiritual quality, a relationship with God, a pattern and philosophy 
of life, given by Christ Himself. 


Kappa’s job in the past and in the future is to keep alive the spark and 
successfully consummate the fire that has been lighted by you, the teachers 
of Catholic women leaders. This can be kept burning to its finality only 
by prayer, zeal, stimulation, action and unity, that our motto of “Faith and 
Service” will be fulfilled in its totality. 
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SPECIAL SESSIONS 
ADULT EDUCATION: NECESSITY AND VALUES 


ADULT EDUCATION AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


J. ROGER CARTER, EDUCATION OFFICER, BRITISH EMBASSY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Good citizenship has many forms. To take a comprehensive view, we must 
admit that it can be expressed in all manner of ways, many of them humble 
and even trivial, yet in their aggregate bestowing dignity and richness upon 
the community. There is one responsibility which all adult men and women 
in a democracy must undertake to a greater or lesser degree. This is the 
responsibility for government. It is indeed a grave responsibility. Demo- 
cratic states have seldom faced, that is, the people have seldom faced, issues 
as grave and dangerous as those which prevail today. And if we are to 
avoid catastrophe, there can be no question of the importance of good citizen- 
ship, because it is the prior condition of good government, 


What are the characteristics of democratic citizenship? The first, easiest 
and most obvious task of the citizen is to acquire some knowledge of the 
various instruments of government. He must also know what are his own 
formal rights and duties with respect to government. Most children today 
learn these things in high school, and that is the place where they should 
learn them. In school, also, they will gain some knowledge of formal par- 
liamentary procedures. Many adults learn the procedures and methods of 
self-government not through education in the ordinary sense, but by mem- 
bership in local self-governing societies, interest in the management of the 
affairs of the city or township, attending meetings, taking part in elections 
and perhaps sitting on delegations. The training provided by local self- 
governing organizations is very important and it was the almost total absence 
of such institutions in the. life of Germany that, perhaps above all else, 
accounted for the Germans’ incapacity for democratic government. 


But, as Professor Sir Ernest Barker has said, “the constitutional law 
and formal institutions of democracy profit little in the absence of the 
conventions which are also an integral part of its being. . . . From whatever 
point of view we regard them, the implied conventions of any system of 
government by discussion are no less important than its overt institutions.’” 
After the first world war there was a great deal of constitution writing in 
many European countries, encouraged by the victorious Allies. Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary were chartered as model 
democracies, all following to the letter the example of Westminster or the 
Champs Elysees. But the letter without the spirit is dead, and within a 
few years or even months these hollow democracies had fallen like packs 
of cards. It is therefore plainly not merely the Constitution that establishes 
democracy in America, but the consent given to it by the people. The 
cleverest constitution, by itself, would not provide democracy in America. 


1Sir Ernest Barker, Reflexions on Government (Oxford University Press, 1942). 
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The constitution can only ensure democracy if the people have the desire and 
the capacity for democratic self-government. 


The second aspect of democratic citizenship therefore consists in the un- 
written laws which must be obeyed if the constitution is to be an instrument 
of good government. There is need, first of all, of obedience to certain con- 
ventions, such as a readiness to compromise and agreement to accept the rule 
of the majority. Secondly, certain qualities must govern the minds of citizens, 
foremost among them being a respect for integrity and fair play, the pursuit 
of moderation and the exercise of tolerance. The relations between people 
must be marked with a certain optimism, a willingness to give the benefit 
of a doubt, a slowness to impute bad faith. “There cannot be any discussion, 
or any system of government by discussion, except upon the assumption that 
truth dwells in more than one habitation, and that its elements have to be 
collected, and not only collected but reconciled, before it can be enthroned.’”” 


The third mark of good citizenship I would describe as a just regard for 
bias. By this, I mean not only the necessity to eschew violent prejudice, but 
the duty to recognize and, so far as possible, to organize your bias. We 
must recognize there is no such thing as an objective attitude. There are 
objective facts, but facts must be chosen and interpreted and both choice and 
interpretation depend upon what the Germans would call your Weltanschauung. 
It is one thing to be a good citizen civitatis dei and quite another thing to 
be a citizen of Rome. Now, the important thing, to my mind, is that you 
should be conscious of your beliefs and consequently of your bias. A man 
without beliefs is not only a misery to himself but an obstacle to the welfare 
of society. There is nothing to be ashamed of in bias, but a bias should be 
acknowledged and not ignored or, worse still, assumed not to exist. And it 
follows from what has been said earlier that the more conscious and single- 
minded we are in our beliefs, the greater humility and gentleness we must 
preserve towards persons of other beliefs, which is true tolerance. To 
ignore, or not to care about, differences in belief is not tolerance, but careless 
thinking. 

I have taken a little time to describe some of the characteristics of good 
citizenship (though the cataloque is not complete) because it is necessary to 
know what we are talking about before we can decide how education can 
help to produce those characteristics. Speaking quite generally, there is no 
doubt about the importance of education in this context, even if it is not the 
only influence in training citizens. You may have heard Forster’s famous, 
if paternalistic, remark when he introduced educational legislation into the 
House of Commons after the extension of the English franchise in 1867: “We 
must educate our masters.” Today, the foundations of knowledge required 
for the exercise of the responsibilities of citizenship are laid in school: what 
then are the tasks of adult education? I would say that the tasks of adult 
education are twofold, to enlarge knowledge of facts and to train the mind; 
and of these tasks, the second is eminently and characteristically a task to be 
carried out in adulthood, because its successful accomplishment calls for a 
practical knowledge of the world as well as a maturity of outlook which are 
not yet, in the nature of things, available during adolescence. 


Before we proceed to examine further the role of adult education, I would 
like to make one more comment upon it. In my estimation, adult education, 
in the sense of formal instruction, is not generally a primary means for 
arousing a feeling of democratic responsibility. In our own British experi- 
ence, movements in adult education in the last 150 years have followed, rather 


Ibid. 
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than caused, the awakening.of desire for wider self-government. In itself, 
the function of adult education is not missionary and if it becomes missionary, 
it easily loses its title to be called education. This means that the first task 
of adult educators is to ascertain demand, rather than to create it, and then 
to find appropriate modes of response. 


One of the most frustrating experiences of many people today is a sense 
of impotence in the face of great political and social forces which seem to 
be beyond their control. Yet the fact that this frustration is widespread 
is also a source of hope, because it shows that the desire to find a solution 
is also widespread. This surely offers an opportunity and a challenge to 
those concerned with the provision of adult education, an opportunity because 
education can perhaps help to mitigate these perplexities and a challenge 
because appropriate ways must be found to supply education so that it may 
be both effective and attractive. 


In Britain, several organizations are groping after a solution to these prob- 
lems. One of them, the Bureau of Current Affairs, publishes admirable dis- 
cussion group outlines by the hundred thousand written generally by eminent 
authorities on their subjects and used by informal groups up and down the 
country. There is no question of the value of this work. One of the most 
interesting recent outlines dealt with local government in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire and provided many citizens of those parts with much valuable 
knowledge of public affairs and problems. Much of our failure as citizens 
arises from sheer ignorance and anything that can be done to fill the gaps 
in our knowledge is all to the good. Moreover, the discussion method is itself 
well suited to growth in democratic citizenship since it provides practice in 
the analysis of problems and in the criticism of points of view. 


But to my mind, current affairs do not provide the most suitable material 
for training in political responsibility. In the first place, if our minds are 
wholly occupied with the issues of today, it is practically impossible for us 
to acquire the habit of detachment and to free ourselves from the influence 
of prevailing prejudices. In the second place the facts, even of the most im- 
portant and widely canvassed questions, are often open to doubt. The 
problem presented to us today by China offers an admirable example of both 
difficulties. What is fact about China, and what is rumour? We hardly 
know. And “rumour is a pipe blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures.” 


I am, I confess, conservative enough to believe that the best educational 
material for developing the faculties appropriate to the good citizen is history. 
As Professor G. M. Trevelyan says, “the object of history is to know and 
understand the past on all its sides. History in this sense is the basis of 
modern education in the humanities, and the best school of citizenship.” 
And by history, I mean not only political history but also economic history 
and the new field of social history to which Trevelyan has himself made 
so distinguished a contribution. As material for education, history is better 
than contemporary studies because the facts are more or less established 
and because events can be contemplated and interpreted without emotion. As 
a discipline the study of history calls for the exercise of judgment, under- 
standing and insight which are the conditions of good citizenship. “Each 
of us,” says Trevelyan, “when he forms any humblest judgment of an his- 
torical matter, does so not as a scientist, not as an artist, but as a philosopher, 
a wise man.”* History allows us the leisure for reflexion, that we can seldom 
feel when we consider pressing issues of the moment. In the study of history 


3G. M. Trevelyan, Autobiography and Other Essays (Longmans, Green & Co. 1949). 
‘Ibid. 
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we can learn to search for scientific accuracy and at the same time form 
habits of reflexion which are a condition of wisdom. Finally, history gives 
exercise to our imagination and in so doing develops a faculty of which we 
stand in pressing need today. This is the age of the unimaginative. We 
have provided ourselves with an abundance of images in our movies, our 
television, our comic strips and our picture magazines, so that the body’s 
eye may do the work of the mind’s eye. Works of learning are predigested 
for us so that we may read them in half an hour. All our lives we are 
exposed to normalizing and standardizing influences which save us from the 
effort of reflexion and impair our power of imaginative sympathy. But in 
the study of history there is no such easy way to the truth. We must enter 
situations which, for all their strangeness, were no less real than our own. 
We must try to understand the lives and actions of others, not against the 
background of our own age, but of theirs. In this manner we shall exercise 
our power to picture and to understand the ways and thoughts, hopes and 
fears, of others whose circumstances differed greatly from our own. Without 
sympathetic knowledge, we can neither fairly judge nor wisely help. 


Finally, for those who can take it, I would not omit from a sound pro- 
gram of adult education something of the history of ideas. For this, after 
all, is human history looked upon not from the point of view of events and 
circumstances of political, social and economic life, but from the standpoint 
of the way in which men have interpreted the world in which they lived. 
If we are to understand society and the course of human events, we need to 
know not only about the things that happened or existed but about what men 
thought of them and why. Thoughts are just as real as things. To com- 
prehend the success or failure of institutions of government we must be 
aware of the beliefs of the governed. 


What I have said may be a counsel of perfection. I admit that the study 
of current affairs has about it a glamour difficult to bestow upon the more 
fundamental subjects. The tasks that I have suggested may be difficult, but 
they are necessary tasks. For the qualities of good citizenship cannot be 
acquired by television, but only when study and reflexion have formed the 
basis of action and responsibility. I have emphasized the purpose in educa- 
tion of nurturing qualities rather than of increasing our store of facts. We 
do not know what the future holds for us. The decisions which we make as 
citizens may be fateful for human happiness and welfare. When the moment 
of decision comes, what we are will be more important than what we already 
know. Therefore, adult education for good citizenship, though not negligent 
of facts, is pre-eminently a training of the faculties and sympathies, a means 
of growth in understanding and wisdom. 
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CLEVELAND PTA VOCATION MEETING 


SUMMARY OF MEETING 


REV, JOHN H. WILSON, C.S.C., DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
HOLY CROSS SEMINARY, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


Mrs. W. L. Daly of Cleveland, Chairman of the Vocations Committee of 
the Cleveland PTA, welcomed the fifty representatives of parish PTA Units 
to the meeting at St. John College at 8:00 P.M. on Wednesday, March 28, 
and presented the Rev. John H. Wilson, C.S.C., who acted as Chairman of 
the meeting. 


Father Wilson briefly outlined the broad objective of all vocation work as 
that of educating and inspiring youth by giving them a true picture of the 
meaning of vocation in general and vocation to the priesthood and religious 
life in particular. The purpose in all vocational guidance is to direct boys 
and girls for the glory of God, the salvation of mankind and the best good 
of the individual being directed. 


The Rev. Ferris Guay, Pittsburgh Diocesan Director of Vocations, explained 
in greater detail the purpose and methods of individual spiritual guidance 
which is being made more readily available to our youth each year. He illus- 
trated this by outlining the Sacred Heart Training program for high school 
girls which has been inaugurated in the Diocese of Pittsburgh. Students who 
have indicated their interest in the religious life are members of a vocation 
club and, besides the advice of the Sister Counsellor in each school, they 
have a priest spiritual director who helps to prepare them for the convent. 


Sister Mary Augustine of the Marist Missionary Sisters of Framingham 
Centre, Mass., explained the meaning of the mission vocation, its signs and 
requirements. She said that the ability to adapt oneself to changed conditions 
and circumstances, of persons, places, and times, is an important character- 
istic for the missioner and the young person who aspires to this vocation. 


Brother E. Anselm, F.S.C., Director of Vocations for the Christian Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., explained the brother’s vocation as not in any way a 
compromise or a stopping short of complete generosity with God, but rather 
as another way of “going all out” for God. The one who aspires to the 
brotherhood wants to give himself completely to God by the fullness of the 
religious life but has not been given by God the specific vocation to the priest- 
hood with its duties and responsibilities. 


Finally Father Jude Senieur, O.F.M.Cap., Director of Vocations for the 
Capuchin Fathers, Pittsburgh, spoke on the increase of parental objections 
to sons and daughters entering the priesthood and religious life, and the 
ways and means of overcoming such objections. He said that even good 
Catholic parents object, not through malice, but through ignorance and a 
failure to understand the real meaning of happiness for their children, of 
the Christian life in general and the religious vocation in particular. 

Mrs. Daly closed the meeting by thanking the speakers and by urging 
those present to carry what they had learned back to their respective parish 
units, to distribute vocation literature to parents as well as to youngsters, 
and to arrange for similar vocation talks to parish adult groups. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


The meeting of the National Catholic Camping Association was called to 
order by Sister Mary David O’Leary at 3:00 P. M. in the Cypress Room of 
the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, March 28, 1951. Father Bandi, O.S.B., 
Secretary, read the minutes of the last meeting which was held in New 
Orleans, La., April 21, 1950. Thirty-two camp representatives comprised 
the group. Minutes were approved as read. 


Father Bandi introduced the speaker of the day, Monsignor Joseph Schieder, 
Director of the Youth Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 


Monsignor Schieder gave a brief but comprehensive summary of the history 
of the Youth Department of the N.C.W.C. It was started in 1938 at the 
direction of many bishops. It included all youth activities that transcended 
the diocese. In 1988 it was established as a new department of the N.C.W.C. 
At present there are three divisions to this department, all educational in 
scope—the Newman Clubs, the National Federation of Catholic College 
Students, and the C.Y.O. 


In 1950 this department was represented by the largest number of dele- 
gates to the White House Conference in Washington. Such a delegation 
carried considerable weight at this conference. Monsignor Schieder con- 
sidered the time ripe to establish a similar department in the N.C.W.C. 
solely for those interested in camping. There are at present some 350 
Catholic camps in the United States. This group, organized under the 
Youth Department of the N.C.W.C., would have prestige and hold a position 
of great importance as a national organization. Monsignor Schieder extended 
the invitation of Archbishop Mitty to the camping group to become affiliated 
with the N.C.W.C. and be established as a separate department. He exhorted 
this gathering to have as a goal the further development of Catholic camping. 


Monsignor noted that the American Camping Association, looking into the 
religious end of camping, are forming an advisory board to assist with this 
spiritual development. Monsignor Schieder has been appointed on this board 
to represent the Catholic faith. This non-sectarian association is farseeing 
enough to establish this religious board encircling all faiths. 


At the close of Monsignor’s address, a stimulating discussion was followed 
by a recommendation that this group heretofore known as the National 
Catholic Camping Association be established under the Youth Department of 
the N.C.W.C. 

It was moved by Brother Alexis of Camp St. Stanislaus, and seconded by 
Father Leyden of Camp Hei-Lo that we become affiliated with the Youth 
Department of the N.C.W.C. The movement was carried with no dissenting 
votes. 


Monsignor Schieder, with the approval of the group, offered to stand all. 


expenses of the association until the meeting in Cincinnati, October 15-19, 
when a set fee would be set. 

Before the meeting in Cincinnati a constitution, altered and adjusted to meet 
the needs of the N.C.W.C. Youth Department as well as those of the camping 
group, will be sent to all present today. 
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It was moved that a committee comprising the present officers, who have 
already set the ground work for the organization, augmented by others in 
the camping field be formed to assist Monsignor Schieder in formulating the 
constitution to be adopted at the Cincinnati meeting. 


In closing, Sister David admonished the group to remember that camp 
directors held a great responsibility in the education of youth by teaching 
children to “live together” and guiding their growth in Christian social 
living. 

Father Bandi emphasized the fact that Monsignor Schieder would have to 
“tell the world that camping is one of the most potential means of educating 
youth—educating for leisure which takes in the most of the child’s waking 
hours.” 


Before adjourning it was moved and seconded that the interim committee 
be constituted a nominating committee to draw up a slate for the officers of 
the newly formed organization, to be voted upon in Cincinnati in October. 


Brother Bartholomew moved that the meeting be adjourned. The chairman 
declared the meeting adjourned at 4:55 P. M. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER MARIE IMELDA, O.P. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


The Secondary School Department adhered very closely to the theme 
prescribed by the national Executive Board. 


Human Rights were discussed from the point of view of the church, the 
state, the United Nations, the community, the family, the school, the cur- 
riculum, the teacher, the parent, and the child. All through the deliberations 
of the various speeches and panels particular emphasis seems to have been 
placed on the following points: 


1. The source of all “rights being in God, religion must necessarily be 
given top priority in any and all discussions of ‘Human Rights.’ ” 


2. Every “Right” imports a corresponding “Obligation.” This item was 
gone into at great length. 


8. In our present economy, no “Human Right” has any practical worth 
until it has become a “Legal Right” (Civil Right). 


4. The process of transferring “Human Rights” into “Legal Rights” is 
often long and painful. Catholic educators should take the leadership in 
this fight. 


5. The duty of giving our youth the proper perspective and the correct 
orientation on “Human Rights” and their coexisting obligations, rests heavily 
on parent, teacher, and school. 


6. It is futile for us to make a vain parade of all our fine theories on 
“Human Rights” for people elsewhere in the world, while here at home we 
continue to violate these “Human Rights” so flagrantly. 


The Resolutions Committee of the Department, having joined with the 
General Resolutions Committee, there were no departmental resolutions. 


The Nominating Committee (Monsignor Goebel, chairman; Father Sullivan; 
and Father Latimer) reported the following nominations for the coming 
year: 


President: Brother Alexis Klee, 8.C., Bay Saint Louis, Miss. 

Vice-President: Rev. Thomas A, Lawless, 0.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del. 

Secretary: Rev. Laurence M. O’Neill, S.J., New Orleans, La. 

Members of the General Executive Board: Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund 
J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New General Members of the Department Executive Committee: Rev. 
T. Leo Keaveny, Little Falls, Minn.; Rev. Thomas Reidy, 0O.S.F.S., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. A. C, Carosella, O.P., Jackson, Miss.; Brother 
E. Anthony, F.S.C., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Leroy, C.F.X., New 
York, N.Y.; Sister M. Corona, S.P., Chicago, Ill.; Sister M. Isabelle, 
S.C., Xenia, Ohio; Sister M. Hildegarde, C.S.C., Ogden, Utah. 


It was regularly moved, seconded, and vote carried that the recommenda- 
tions of the Nominating Committee be accepted unanimously. 


THOMAS A. LAWLESS, 0O.S.F.S., 
Secretary 
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MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Municipal Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio 
March 27, 1951 


Dr. Cox, President of the Secondary School Department, called the meeting 
to order at 4:15 P.M. Father Huesman said the opening prayer. 


Roll Call: Present: Monsignor Goebel; Fathers Cox, Lawless, Monroe, 
Maline, Cotter, McKeough, O’Neill, Huesman, Baum; Brothers Alexis Klee, 
William Mang, Bartholomew, Joseph Abel, Ignatius Francis, Julius Kreshel, 
Paul Sibbing, Henry Ringkamp; Sisters M. Alexandra, M. Hyacinth, M. Joan, 
Francis Joseph. Brother LeRoy represented Brother Mark. Brother Felix 
represented Brother Julius Edgar. Sister Leontine represented Sister Elaine. 


The minutes of the meeting held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on Oct. 12, 
1950, were read and approved. 


It was regularly moved, seconded, and vote carried that the reports on the 
Regional Units and the Quarterly Bulletin, read by Brother Julius Kreshel, 
be accepted as read. 


It was regularly moved, seconded, and vote carried that the source of 
articles to be published in the Quarterly Review be left to the discretion of 
the Editorial Board of the Review. 


It was regularly moved, seconded, and vote carried that the Secondary 
School Department would approve a reasonable increase in membership fees, 
provided that the increase be graduated according to school enrollment, and 
that the exact amount of the increase be determined by the General Executive 
Board in conjunction with the officers of the Secondary School Department. 

It was regularly moved, seconded, and vote carried that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Secondary School Department suggest to the Superintendents’ 
Department that it explore possibilities of increasing membership in the 
NCEA, the Secondary Department being willing to cooperate in every possi- 
ble way; and, further, that copies of this resolution be sent to Father LeRoy 
and to Monsignor Hochwalt. 

In connection with this last resolution, it was suggested that Monsignor 
Hochwalt be urged to contact provincials, supervisors, etc., asking them to 
have all their schools join the NCEA. 


Father Cox suggested that we ought to give some thought to the advisability 
of making the fall meeting a two-day affair. 


Father Cox expressed grateful appreciation to all the members of the 
executive committee for the generous cooperation they had accorded him during 
his three-year term as President of the Department. 


Monsignor Goebel said the closing prayer. 
THOMAS A, LAWLESS, 0O.5.F.S., 
Secretary 
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REPORTS 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


The Committee on Regional Units reports that five regional units func- 
tioned the past year. We have, then, the following units which held meetings 
this year: the California, the Hawaiian, the Middle Atlantic States, the 
Midwest, and the Southern Unit. : 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES UNIT 


Of these units the Middle Atlantic States Unit was the first to hold its 
annual meeting at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., November 
25, 1950, under the chairmanship of the Rev. Henry J. Huesman, regional 
chairman. 


The principal address was that of Sister M. Janet, S.C., of the President’s 
Commission on Life Adjustment. Her subject was “The High School Cur- 
riculum and Family Life.” 


Officers of the Middle Atlantic States Unit are: 


Chairman: Rev. Henry J. Huesman, Principal, Allentown Catholic High 
School, Allentown, Pa. 

Vice-chairman: Brother Leroy, C.F.X., Cardinal Hayes High School, 
New York City, N.Y. 

Secretary: Sister M. Alexandra, S.C., Community Supervisor, Sisters of 
Charity, Convent Station, N.J. 

Delegate: Rev. Adolph Baum, Rector, St. James Catholic High School, 
Chester, Pa. 


SOUTHERN UNIT 


The Southern Unit held its regional meeting at Hotel John Marshall, Rich- 
mond, Va., December 7-8, 1950, under the chairmanship of Brother Theodore 
Hoeffken, S.M., Inspector of Schools, St. Louis Province, Society of Mary, 
Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Mo. 


At the opening session there was a panel discussion on “What the Catholic 
High School Should do for Youth.” The panel included Mr. Paul Williams, 
Richmond, Va., Rev. Thomas O’Connell, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., Sister Mary Teresa, 0.P., Rosaryville, Wadesboro, La., and Rev. 
M. J. McKeough, O. Praem., Department of Education, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. 


Papers were delivered by Brother Louis J. Faerber, S.M., Department of 
Education, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, who spoke on “Difficulties 
of the Slow Learners in High School.” ‘The New Standards of the Southern 
Association” was the topic discussed by the Rev. C. J. Stallworth, S.J., Jesuit 
High School, New Orleans, La. 

The Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, D.D., Bishop of Richmond, opened the second 
session with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass celebrated in St. Peter’s Church. 
There followed a joint meeting of the three departments. The address was 
delivered by the Rev. William E, McManus, Assistant Director, Department 
of Education, N.C.W.C., Washington, D.C. 

Sister Mary Janet, S.C., of the Commission on American Citizenship, 
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Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., led the discussion on the 
topic “Christian Integration in Elementary, Secondary, and College Edu- 
cation.” 


Mr. John Daly, editor of The Catholic Virginian, delivered the afternoon 
address on “The Catholic Press.” 
Officers of the Southern Unit are: 
Chairman: Rev. Frank Shea, Father Ryan High School, Nashville, Tenn. 
Vice-chairman: Brother Berchmans, S.C., 253 Government St., Mobile, 
Ala. 
Secretary: Sister Ellen Rose, Sacred Heart Academy, Tampa, Fla. 
Delegate: Rev. Frederick Hughes, John Carroll High School, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
CALIFORNIA UNIT 


The California Unit met at the College of the Immaculate Heart, Los 
Angeles, Calif., on December 18 and 19, 1950. 

The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., Archbishop of Los Angeles, 
celebrated Holy Mass for the delegates, and the Most Rev. Timothy Manning, 
D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Los Angeles, preached the sermon. 

The opening session included an address by the Hon. William H. Parker, 
Chief of Police, Los Angeles, who spoke on the general theme, “Catholic 
Education and American Ideals.” Then the delegates adjourned to sectional 
meetings which included the following departments: English, commercial 
studies, Spanish, mathematics, boy guidance, girl guidance, general science, 
and superintendents’ meeting. The session concluded with Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. 

On Tuesday morning, December 19, the second general session opened under 
the chairmanship of Rt. Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles. The Most Rev. Joseph T. McGucken, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Los Angeles, was the main speaker. Group sessions then met in 
the following departments: American history, physical sciences, life sciences, 
principals of boys high schools, and principals of girls high schools. 


The convention closed with Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


Officers of the California Unit are: 

President: Rev. Edward R. Allen, M.A., Marin Catholic High School, San 
Rafael, Cailf. 

Vice-president: Rev. Francis P. Saussotte, S.J., Loyola High School, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Delegate: Brother Bertram, F.S.C., Christian Brothers High School, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

HAWAIIAN UNIT 


The Annual Meeting of the Hawaiian Unit was held at St. Louis College, 
Honolulu, on February 10, 1951, under the auspices of the Most Rev. James 
J. Sweeney, D.D., Bishop of Honolulu. 

The day opened with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass by the Very Rev. 
Walter C. Tredtin, S.M., followed by the keynote address by Rev. John H. 
McDonald, S.M., Superintendent of Schools. The convention then resolved 
itself into sectional meetings to discuss “How to Use the Textbook to Develop 
the Reading Skills Necessary in Critical Reading and Evaluation” in religion, 
English, history, science and mathematics, commercial subjects and languages. 
After luncheon John G. Lynn, M.D., spoke on “The Psychological Difficulties 
in Acquiring Reading Skills,” and Bishop James J. Sweeney, D.D., of Hono- 
lulu added a final word of encouragement. 
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Officers elected for the coming year are: 


Chairman: Brother James Wipfield, S.M., Inspector of Schools, Society 
of Mary, Province of the Pacific, Honolulu. 

Vice-Chairman: Sister Miriam Therese, O.P., Maryknoll Sisters, Hono- 
lulu. 

Secretary: Sister M. Rose, SS.CC., Sacred Heart Academy, Honolulu. 

Delegate: Rev. John H. McDonald, S.M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Honolulu. 


MIDWEST SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


The Midwest Secondary School Department held its annual meeting at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., March 16, 1951, with the Very Rev. T. Leo 
Keaveny, Ph.D., presiding. The theme was: “The Child, a Citizen of Two 
Worlds.” : 

Papers read were: “Directing the Student’s Life Toward the Divine,” by 
Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Wagner, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of 
Joliet, “A Sense of Mission in Life,” by Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh, and “Integrating the Student’s 
Life in the Two Worlds,” by Sister Mary of the Angels, R.S.M., Mercy High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

The luncheon was highlighted by an address by Mr. G. Howland Shaw, 
former assistant secretary of state, speaking on “What We Should Expect 
of Catholic Education.” 

The afternoon session included two papers: “Problems Facing the Young 
Citizen,” by Rev. Louis B. Snider, S.J., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill., and 
“The Teacher, Exemplar of Citizenship,’ by Brother Damian, F.S.C., Cretin 
High School, St. Paul, Minn. 


Officers of the Midwest Secondary School Department are: 


Chairman: Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., McBride High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Vice-chairman: Sister Mary Xavier, O.P., Sinsinawa Secondary School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary: Rev. Eugene F.’ Mangold, S.J., St. Ignatius High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Delegate: Brother Julius Edgar, F.S.C., Christian Brothers High School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S. M., Chairman 
BROTHER BERTRAM, F.S.C., California Unit 
JOHN H. McDONALD, S.M., Hawaiian Unit 
ADOLPH BAuM, Middle Atlantic States Unit 
BROTHER JULIUS EpGar, F.S.C., Midwest Unit 
FREDERICK HUGHES, Southern Unit 
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REPORT ON THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


The Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin is published in October, Janu- 
ary, April, and July-by the National Catholic Educational Association in the 
interest of the Secondary School Regional Units of this Association. It is 
issued free of charge to all institutional members of the Secondary School 
Department, NCEA. Copies are also sent to members of the General Execu- 
tive Board, to members of the Executive Committee of the Secondary School 
Department, to members of the Executive Committee of the College and Uni- 
versity Department, and to all superintendents of diocesan school systems. 

Since the last national convention of the NCEA regular issues have 
appeared in April, July, October, and January. The April issue for 1951 is 
now on the press. 

The cost of printing and mailing 1,200 copies of the last four issues totaled 
$1,273.02, or about an average of $318.25 an issue. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE EDITORIAL BOARD 
Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin 
T. Leo KEAVENY, Little Falls, Minn., Chairman 
BROTHER WILLIAM MANG, C.S.C., New York, N.Y. 
Sister M. JOAN, O.P., Madison, Wis. 
BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., Kirkwood, Mo., Editor 
























ADDRESSES 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


REV. ROBERT C. HARTNETT, S8.J., EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
AMERICA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Allow me to express my deep appreciation for the opportunity to address 
you this morning. 

To begin with, I would like to say that in many ways high school education 
seems to me to form the backbone of our Catholic educational system. There 
is no use trying to decide which part of our educational organism is the 
most important: elementary schools, high schools, colleges, professional and 
graduate schools. As St. Paul warned us, “There are varieties of workings, 
but the same God who works all things in all” (I Cor, 12/6). The Church 
is the Mystical Body of Christ. Since it is a body, every one of its members 
is integral to the whole: we cannot discuss whether the eyes, the ears, the 
hands or the feet are more necessary. They are all necessary, and all must 
function as part of one organic whole. This is the only Catholic way to look 
upon the various parts of our educational system. 


CENTRALITY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


At the same time, every teacher ought to know what he or she is doing 
as part of this organic system, ought to know how much the proper func- 
tioning of the body depends on what he or she does. The work done by 
teachers in the parish schools—and I naturally include administrators in my 
remarks—is fundamental. They prepare our children to make their first 
confession, make their first Holy Communion and receive the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. They help form the early habits of our children. They do 
this for some two and a half million Catholic youngsters. 


But I suppose we all get the same feeling when a Catholic child terminates 
his religious education at the end of the eighth grade. We feel in our bones 
that the fundamental work is unfinished. We worry about what will happen 
to a fourteen-year-old when he is exposed to the chilly indifferentism of a 
purely secular high school education. We know how much there is about 
his religion which he needs to know but cannot have been taught in grade 
school. We cannot be at all sure of his standing on his own feet unless he 
also gets a Catholic high school education. Thank heaven, the number of 
youngsters who get this more fully rounded out Catholic instruction has 
increased by about 287 per cent in the past thirty years, from 129,000 in 1920 
to over 500,000 today. 

Even for those who go on to college, the importance of a really solid 
Catholic high school education can hardly be exaggerated. The progress a 
student makes in four years of college bears a direct proportion to the 
progress he made in his four years of high school. If students entering college 
are only half educated, the college has to spend two years trying to teach 
them what they should have learned in high school. It spends two years, 
for example, trying to get them interested in study and perhaps even teaching 
them how to study. 
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I am afraid that in our largest institutions, drawing their college fresh- 
men from all sorts of high schools, that is exactly what happens. No college 
can impart a college education in two years. It takes four years to do it. 
So unless our high schools adequately prepare their students for college work, 
we cannot turn out fully trained graduates from our colleges. That’s another 
reason why Catholic high schools form the backbone of our system. 


A large proportion of our high school graduates, of course, never go to 
college, and an even higher proportion do not and cannot go to Catholic 
colleges. In their case whatever they learn about their religion in high 
school, whatever good habits they develop in high school, represent the maxi- 
mum leverage, so to speak, of their Catholicism. Here again our secondary 
schools form the backbone of our system. 


If what I have said is true in the United States, it is true to a greater or 
less extent in all countries where getting a high school education has become 
the ordinary thing. The reason for the centrality of secondary schooling 
is to be found in what we know about the importance of the years fourteen 
to eighteen in the unfolding of every human personality. 


Youngsters may develop faster intellectually in some countries, and emo- 
tionally in others. But the great period of awakening, of almost sudden self- 
awareness, the time when a boy or girl begins to see, in an entirely new 
way, what he or she is and can do, comes after puberty. A new world opens 
up before a child: the boy sees he is becoming a man; the girl, she is becoming 
a woman. Those who control the educational lives of adolescents can either 
undo much of what has been done for them up to that age, or can help it 
grow stronger into something approaching maturity. 


I often think of a very zealous and exemplary pastor whom I used to 
assist fairly regularly. He was of Italian origin and his parish was an 
Italian parish. He had neither a parish elementary or parish high school. 
He told me that he managed to keep his youngsters close to the Church 
through their eight years of public elementary schooling. Where he lost 
them was when they enrolled in the nearby public high school. Since he fore- 
saw no chance of building both a grade and a high school he planned to con- 
centrate on a Catholic high school. His experience might have been unusual, 
but it made a deep impression on me. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION—AND ADOLESCENTS 


When we discuss the school question, the question of the struggle for the 
existence of religious schools, we are inclined to frame the problem in terms 
of elementary schools. We tend to overlook the struggle for control of high 
schools. 


I cannot prove the proposition, but it seems likely that recent attacks on 
our schools as “divisive” and even “un-American” may have been prompted 
by the rapid expansion of Catholic high school education. The fact of this 
expansion is rather sensational. During a period when the population aged 
14-17 rose only ten per cent, and actually slumped after the war back to 
where it was in 1920, the total enrollment in Catholic high schools has climbed 
to a peak almost four times what it was thirty years ago. Eighty-five per cent 
of our high schools, I might add, and 95 per cent of the students enrolled in 
them are in urban areas. 

Not even the most hysterical public school partisan could say that we are 
a “growing threat to the very existence of the public school system” in rural 
areas, Our growth, precisely in the high school field, has taken place in 
towns and cities, right under the noses of those public school people who sneeze 
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every time we make a move. I am sure many of the public school adminis- 
trators in our urban areas are quite composed about this development. They 
are too level-headed to see in the expansion of our high school plant anything 
remotely resembling a “threat to the very existence of the public school 
system.” 

On the other hand, the NEA headquarters are in Washington. Teachers 
College, with anti-Catholic school men like John L. Childs and John K. Norton, 
is in New York City. The Directors of State Departments of Education are 
situated in the State capitals, which are usually cities of some size with repre- 
sentative Catholic populations. Protestants and Other Americans United also 
have their headquarters in Washington. Bishop Oxnam has his in New 
York, I realize that we often associate anti-Catholic feeling in education 
with public school people from rural areas, perhaps especially in the South. 
I still think the rapid growth of our high schools, not in large cities only, 
but in towns of over 2,500, has been one of the main reasons why the attack 
on our schools has flared up anew. 

If this is true, then I think we ought to give special attention to the place 
of secondary education in our educational philosophy. It may well be that 
those who are determined to replace orthodox Christianity by the “religion 
of democracy” have something special to fear in our growing strength in 
the high school area. 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


What human rights are involved in our struggle to preserve and expand 
our high schools? 


I am not going to re-trace ground that has been covered in recent dis- 
cussions of the school controversy in general. We know that parents have a 
natural right to select for their children the kind of schooling they, the 
parents, judge best for them. We know this parental right grows out of the 
parental duty to bring up their children in the ways of God and consult at 
every turn the best interests of their own offspring. This is true at all levels 
of education, though parents naturally have to consult the wishes of their 
children as they grow into manhood and womanhood, 


We know, too, that the individual person has the right to select the kind 
of education he thinks will best enable him to live religiously and morally 
and to carry on a life useful to himself and to his fellows. This is especially 
true of college students. We know that the church has her rights and the 
state has its rights in education. Like St. Paul, I feel we shouldn’t always 
have to be laying foundations like these. 


What I am particularly interested in today, addressing the Secondary 
School Department of the NCEA, is whether there may be human rights 
which must be respected in a special way at the high school level. 


Fortunately for me, since this is the topic I was asked to speak about, I 
think there are such rights. 

The best enumeration of human rights I know of in an authoritative 
Catholic document is that given by Pope Pius XII in his 1942 Christmas 
Message. I think some of them have special application to secondary 
schooling: 

1. He mentions “the right to marry.” This right suggests, I think, the 
right to learn about Christian marriage as a Sacrament, and the right to 
associate, during one’s late ’teens, with the kind of persons from whom one 
wants to select a partner in marriage. Now the place to learn about Chris- 
tian marriage for most young Catholics is in a Catholic high school. Grade 
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school is too early. Many young Catholics cannot go to college, certainly 
not to a Catholic college. This throws the burden on our high schools. I 
will just mention sex education because I think this problem also becomes 
urgent at the high school age. Moreover, insofar as young men or young 
women tend to marry among high school acquaintances, I think they have a 
right to attend a Catholic high school where they will meet the kind of person 
they want to marry. This applies mostly to coeducational high schools, 
which are common in some dioceses. But it applies elsewhere to whatever 
extent our high schools make it possible for their boys to meet Catholic high 
school girls and the other way around. 


This raises an interesting question in itself. What obligations have our 
high schools to provide occasions on which their Catholic boys can meet 
Catholic girls and vice versa? I think they have such an obligation, and 
I don’t think the occasions should be limited to dances, 


This leads us into the whole question of Christian recreation. America on 
July 29, 1950, published a very interesting article by a sister teaching in a 
Detroit Catholic high school, Sister M. Loyola, “Toward a Christian Recrea- 
tion Program.” I'll say this: if our high school boys and girls need help 
in Christianizing their recreational life—and it seems that they do—then 
this moral need gives them a right to help from their teachers, pastors and 
parents. Maybe this is a human right we haven’t thought of, but it exists. 


2. The Holy Father mentions “the right to work, as the indispensable means 
toward the maintenance of family life.” This right to work implies a right 
to prepare to earn a livelihood, and in a proper environment. It occurs to 
me that our Catholic high schools might take this right of their students 
more seriously than they do. I think even our college preparatory high 
schools ought to teach typing and shorthand, for example, for boys as 
well as girls, 


A friend of mine in the publishing business once told me: “Father, if 
you Jesuits want your boys to get anywhere in journalism, you’d better 
begin to teach typing and shorthand in your high schools.” I think he is 
right. 

And what about vocational quidance in the sense of guidance towards getting 
a job? Certainly a young man or young woman in third or fourth year 
of high school has a right to such guidance. In giving vocational guidance, 
we might very well look into the suggestions Father Keller has made in his 
Careers That Change Your World, now available in pocketbook form. 


3. This brings up the question of religious vocations. The Holy Father 
mentions specifically, among the human rights he enumerates, “the right to 
free choice of a state of life, and hence, too, of the priesthood or religious 
life.” This opens up a big subject: the encouragement of religious vocations. 


High schools are the nurseries of vocations. Whether we cooperate with 
God’s grace in the divine call depends, for the most part, on the zeal, resource- 
fulness, prudence and exemplary lives of high school teachers. A boy or 
girl certainly has a right to answer a vocation. This means that he or 
she has a right to the kind of spiritual counseling which will help a young 
person to distinguish between true and false signs of a vocation. We should 
never high-pressure students into the religious life. But we have a duty 
to ask them to consider whether they have a vocation, a duty to help them 
consider the question, a duty to explain the great varieties of dedication to 
God’s work. This duty falls on every teacher and every administrator. If 
vocations are falling off, we should ask ourselves whether we are not ourselves 
largely to blame. People say: “You cannot attract young girls to enter 
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the convent today. They are used to too much freedom and fun in the 
world.” Well, maybe we should do more to shape their environment, not 
only during school hours but during leisure hours. Mother Duchesne said, 
“Doing God’s will is always fun.” Can’t we convince girls that this is just 
as true today as it was a hundred years ago? 


I will not enter into the question of whether religious life itself cannot 
be made more interesting and attractive. But if we need more vocations— 
and we do—I think we have to do something to reduce the gap between the 
kind of lives youngsters lead during their high school days and the kind of 
lives they see us leading. We could reduce it by raising the spiritual tone 
of the lives they lead during high school. Maybe we could reduce it by 
showing them that religious life is cheerful, interesting and even exhilarating. 
If they regard it as dull and sour and full of drudgery, maybe we can do 
something on our end to transform the impression we sometimes give, 
without in any way making unreligious concessions to worldliness. 


The human rights I have mentioned—those relating to the right to marry, 
the right to work, and the right to choose a vocation—are those in which 
parents and the Church have a major interest. Teachers in Catholic high 
schools represent both. They ought, therefore, to show a special concern for 
these rights and for their exercise under truly Christian circumstances. 


4. The state, or more broadly, the community and society in general, have 
certain rights with regard to secondary education. “The State,” wrote Pope 
Pius XI in The Christian Education of Youth, “can exact and take measures 
to secure that all its citizens have the necessary knowledge of their civic 
duties, and a certain degree of physical, intellectual and moral culture, which, 
considering the conditions of our times, is really necessary for the common 
good.” 

We know what the duties of the state are: to “respect the inherent rights 
of the Church and the family concerning Christian education, and, moreover, 
have regard for distributive justice.’ Under the American constitutional 
system our states, and perhaps today even our national government, are 
prevented from “encouraging and assisting, of its own accord, the initiative 
and activity of the Church and the family” in the field of education. The 
states fulfill their duty to some extent, by tax-exemption, by providing 
certain auxiliary services in some places, and by protecting our moral right 
to run our own schools. But they cannot at present fulfill the demands of 
distributive justice. 


Nevertheless, the state has certain rights in education. It can expect us to 
prepare its young citizens for their civic responsibilities. These responsi- 
bilities take two forms: The first type of responsibility relates directly to 
good government: to participation in political life, either through voting, 
the formation of public opinion and various forms of civic activity or through 
public service as officers of government. The second type of responsibility 
relates to non-political conduct, which covers the whole range of economic, 
social and cultural life. 


High school teachers have a very heavy task to perform in conveying 
to their students the knowledge necessary for the fulfillment of civic duties 
of both types. They have to give their students some idea of the teachings of 
the Church, not only in regard to a truly Christian social order, but in 
regard to a truly Christian political order. Moreover, they have to teach 
them the operations of American government. No one would say we have 
done all we could in these areas. Just as every member of society and 
every citizen of the state has a right to help shape the political and economic 
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society in which he is to live, so he has a duty to do so. And our high schools 
have to teach them what their rights and duties are. They cannot do this 
very fully. But since many high school students will not go to college, their 
teachers must assume the burden of giving them some preliminary training 
for the social and political lives we expect them to lead. 


5. Obligations of Catholics towards other groups: When we discuss human 
rights in secondary education, we must be sure to include all groups in society. 
To my mind, the great expansion of Catholic high schools in this country has 
brought into existence an altogether new type of problem involving respect 
for human rights. This is the problem of making sure that our students 
respect the rights and interests of non-Catholics. We must refuse to allow 
our students to become segregated in the wrong sense. I am happy to notice 
that Professors Redden and Ryan of the School of Education of Fordham 
University have just published a small volume on Intercultural Education 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1951). 


Cardinal Newman, in his Present Position of Catholics in England, said 
that the best way to dissolve anti-Catholic prejudice was for Catholics to 
make themselves known to non-Catholics. But more is involved than a 
strategy. From a civic point of view, we simply cannot allow our separate 
school system to result in segregation. We must multiply contacts with non- 
Catholics. We must instruct our students in their duties towards all persons, 
no matter what their religious allegiance. Frankly, I think, by and large, 
we have not even looked this problem in the face squarely, from all its many- 
sided aspects. 


There is just one question I have not touched on which many will expect 
me to touch on. That is the question of racial discrimination. 


I have strong convictions on this subject. I’ve never seen any discussion 
of human rights, in education or anywhere else, which said that such and 
such human rights belonged to white people only. Everything I have said 
applies to every child of God, without a shadow of distinction in regard 
to color. 


This much I will say: if we expect to teach our students what their own 
human rights are, if we are going to provide the environment in which they 
can exercise their human rights to the maximum, if we are going to teach 
them to respect the human rights of others, then I don’t see how we can 
do it if we ourselves violate human rights through racial discrimination. 
I am taking it for granted that we are perfectly sincere about human rights. 
In that case what need is there of discussing racial discriminations? 


CONCLUSION 


What I have tried to do is to point up the importance of secondary educa- 
tion in a framework of human rights. Adolescence is the time when the 
human person becomes, if I may say so, fully a human person. It is the 
time when the adolescent matures to a point where he must begin thinking 
about the exercise of some of his most important human rights. I took notice 
of the fact that the school controversy in some places, and perhaps right 
here in the United States, revolves around high schools rather than elementary 
schools. I think all these observations hang together. The crucial period 
in the development of the human person, I think, comes during adolescence. 
That’s when his attitude towards human rights takes shape. The connection 
between secondary education and the teaching of the Church on human 
tights is therefore extremely close. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


HONORABLE EUGENE F. McCARTHY, UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM MINNESOTA 


When one undertakes to analyze the problem of the state and human rights 
in education, he does so with a sense of impending conflict. This expectation 
of conflict has real historical justification, for in this century, and more im- 
mediately in this generation, the contest for the control of education has 
been extreme. It is not easy, nor is it desirable to put out of mind what we 
have learned of the totalitarian state, ruthless, self-justifying, without regard 
for the rights of other societies, for the church or for the family, and without 
regard for human rights, exploiting all for its own purposes. Bitter experi- 
ence has taught us how great an enemy of the people the state may become. 
History has taught us that we must at all times be alert to the danger of 
the intrusion of the state into areas of culture, and into areas in the social 
and private life of its citizens, which are beyond the authority of the state. 


This wariness and alertness should not, however, lead us to accept unsound 
theories concerning the nature, origin, purpose and functions of the state. 
Only if we do properly define the state, can we determine when it is acting 
in order and when it is out of order. The extremely pessimistic point of view 
in the tradition of Hobbes hinders rather than helps clarification. Hobbes 
held that man is intrinsically evil, driven by reckless pursuit of selfish inter- 
ests, and that the state, or government, is simply a contractual substitute 
for a continuous fear of attack and of death. 


Basically the argument is that the state arises out of the evil or depraved 
nature of man, and further that this evil and depraved nature is the lasting 
justification for the state. American political thought has been tinged by 
this pessimistic view. Thomas Paine wrote at the time of the Declaration 
of Independence, “Government like dress is the badge of lost innocence, The 
palaces of kings are built upon the ruins of the bowers of Paradise”; and 
again, “Were the impulses of conscience clear and irresistibly obeyed man 
would need no other law giver.” Theology has contributed also to unsound 
theories of the state. The erroneous doctrine that original sin has utterly 
destroyed human nature, to the point that grace does not really reform it, 
but simply covers it, buttresses the erroneous philosophical concept. The 
essence of this theological concept of the nature of the state was expressed 
recently in the following statement by Dr. A. Kuypers, a Dutch political 
writer, a leader in the Protestant anti-Revolutionary party. “The state,” 
he said, “is like a surgical bandage, the abnormal. The state exists for the 
sake of sin.” This error is not limited to Protestant circles. Dr. Clarence 
Manion, Dean of the College of Law of the University of Notre Dame, accepts 
and propagates this same error in his book, The Key to Peace, which was 
published late in 1950. Dr. Manion refers to government as a necessary 
evil. He makes the statement that “in a community of saints the Moral 
Law would be the only law needed to provide such a community with perfect 
peace, complete order and universal justice. It is only when such a com- 
munity is invaded by amoral or immoral people, or when some of the saints 
fall from grace, that man-made regulations are required to hold the immoral 
or amoral elements in line.” (I can think of at least one simple problem 
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which even the moral law would not settle for a community of saints, that 
of, whether, if the saints drove automobiles, they would pass on the right or 
on the left side.) 


If this pessimistic approach is the correct one, our inquiry into the rela- 
tions of the state and human rights is greatly simplified. The state is either 
evil in itself, in which case we must make unceasing war upon it; or it is 
the product of evil, a consequence, which we must get along with much as 
we do pain, sickness, and death, while at the same time trying to escape from 
it or eliminate it. Neither approach furnishes a sound base upon which to 
approach the problem of the state and human rights in education. 


The state is natural and necessary to man. This need rests in the rational, 
social nature of man. This need for the state, for political society, is not 
the consequence of the natural depravity of man, nor of the fall of Adam, 
of original sin; neither does it depend on the relative goodness or badness of 
the mass of mankind at any particular period of history. The necessity for 
the state can be established by human reason. It has been commonly held, 
after St. Augustine, that even if Adam had not sinned, there would be gov- 
ernment, states, and laws. The state is independent of grace, it is a natural 
institution. Yet it remains necessary for the redeemed, as grace does not 
destroy nature, or make essential socio-political institutions, such as the family 
and the state, unnecessary. 


Political society, the state, is required by nature, and achieved by the 
exercise of reason and will. It is thus a work of art, but not, therefore, 
any less natural than an institution such as the family, which is more directly 
intuitive, biological, and less rational. The direct aim of the state is the 
good of the rational being in time. More specifically, we can define the 
state as a human agency set up to assist man in the pursuit of happiness, 
in the temporal order. These two points need emphasis, first, that the purpose 
of the state is to assist man, and second, that its direct function is in the 
temporal order. This does not mean that the state is indifferent to the abso- 
lute ultimate end of man, which the state must take into account, but simply 
that its immediate and direct purpose is the temporal good of man, the 
human good, what is generally referred to as the common good. 


This common good includes three principal categories of human good 
things: 

First: those material possessions which are necessary to sustain life, and 
are prerequisites of a free life, free from want. 


Second: those intellectual goods, of knowledge and the culture of the 
mind, which liberate man from ignorance, fear and servitude. 


Third: moral good, or moral goodness, the mastery of self, which in the 
limited order of temporal life is the highest goal, the good life described and 
sought after by the Greek philosophers. 


Because the good life, even in its temporal aspects is impossible without 
the practice of supernatural virtues, that is without sanctity, the state has 
a necessary interest in the development of supernatural virtues. Because 
the state deals with man, political ethics take into account the absolute ultimate 
end of man, and the state has definite, positive duties towards religion and 
morality. It cannot be indifferent or neutral. 


This does not mean that the state has the right to make all decisions 
regarding every aspect of the lives of its citizens. The state as an agency set 
up in the service of man is entitled to authority and to the use of power in 
the interest of the common good. This does not require that the individual 
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person must yield before all demands of the state, or that he must give 
unquestioning obedience. There are two general conditions under which obedi- 
ence, or submission can be withheld. First, in the event that the state 
extends its authority into a field of life which does not properly fall under 
its jurisdiction; if it usurps the jurisdiction of the family, or of the church, 
or of some other social institution, or if it trespasses upon areas reserved 
for individual, personal decision. 


Second, in the event that the state, acting in its proper sphere orders 
that which is contrary to right reason. To demand unquestioning obedience 
presupposes an authority which possesses full truth. Human authority can- 
not claim such full possession of truth, and human authority, expressed 
through the state, can demand only reasonable obedience. 


Through these two reservations, the autonomy of social institutions other 
than the state is preserved, and the dignity, responsibility, and autonomy 
of the human person protected. 


The balancing or reconciling of freedom and authority, of human dignity 
and of political power is often difficult. Particular decisions must be made in 
the lift of prevailing circumstances. There will be a fuzzy area, a kind of no 
man’s land, in which there will be what in modern military language is 
called a “fluid line.” 


Human freedom must be protected against invasion by the state. The rights 
of other societies, of the church and of the family especially, must be re- 
spected. As we proceed from a lower to a higher order of human goods, 
our guard must be correspondingly strengthened. This does not mean that 
we should be indifferent to state interference at the material level. It does 
mean, however, that interference at this level is certainly less directly dan- 


gerous to human freedom than is interference at the higher level of intel- 
lectual and spiritual life. There is less danger to human freedom, for 
example, in breaking up large estates and distributing the land among the 
peasants, or in a graduated income tax, than there is in government action 
to require that all shall receive the same education, read the same books, 
and achieve the same level of moral and spiritual development. 


C. S. Lewis summarizes the whole problem quite simply in his essay entitled 
Membership. ‘The secular community,” he says, “since it exists for our 
natural good, and not for our supernatural, has no higher end than to facili- 
tate and safeguard the family, and friendship, and solitude. ... As long as 
we are thinking only of natural values, we must say that the sun looks down 
on nothing half so good as a household laughing together over a meal, or 
two friends talking over a pint of beer, or a man alone reading a book that 
interests him; and that all economics, politics, laws, armies and institutions, 
save insofar as they prolong and multiply such scenes, are mere ploughing 
the sand and sowing the ocean, a meaningless vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
Chesterton makes the same point in his essay on The Common Man. Totali- 
tarianism interferes with the common, that is, with the human. There is 
no normal thing that it cannot take away. 


It is frightening to consider the possibility of a state setting the pattern 
and the limits of intellectual development of its subjects, or to imagine a 
state which might forbid or seek to prevent any man from becoming more 
tolerant, more patient, more charitable, a state which would seek to limit 
individual growth in sanctity. Yet, in a sense, this is exactly what the 
totalitarian state attempts. It does not necessarily ‘seek absolute equality 
among its subjects, but only such limited and specialized development as 
serves the purpose of the state. In such a system there is no regard for the 
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freedom of the individual, or for the rights of other social institutions, or for 
their special fitness in developing the full personality. Certain areas of 
human activity, most closely affecting the exercise of intellect and freedom 
of the will, have been set apart, and a definite line, determined by reason 
and by experience, drawn between them and the state. Among them are 
religious freedom, freedom of inquiry and of expression, and freedom of 
assembly. It is not that these are outside the jurisdiction of the state. The 
state does have responsibility and, therefore, authority in each of these fields. 
But it is an authority which must be exercised most carefully. 


If in the exercise of freedom of inquiry or of expression, the individual 
seriously interferes with the right of others to pursue and possess truth, the 
state has the right and duty to interfere. Thus, the state can in the interest 
of the common good, suppress what is known to be error. False reports of 
historical events, erroneous teaching in the natural sciences, in the social 
sciences, in philosophy can be suppressed. There must, however, be certainty 
of the error, and some assurance that the good which will result from sup- 
pression will outweigh the harm. To say that error has no rights is, of 
course, true. It does not follow, however, that the man who is in error has 
no rights, neither does it follow that the state has the right to suppress every 
idea, which in the opinion of the rulers of a country is an error, whether 
the ruler be a monarch or a majority. The state has the right and the duty 
(with prudential limits) to suppress erroneous teachings which interfere 
with the realization of the direct end, of the state, of the good of the rational 
nature in its temporal achievement. As an obvious example, the state would 
have the right to suppress the teaching of anarchy, as subversive of the pur- 
pose of the state. Whether a particular government would choose to suppress 
such teachings or not would depend on circumstances, 


In the same way the state has the right to suppress moral teachings or 
practices which in the judgment of the political authorities interfere with 
citizens in the pursuit of moral goodness, which endanger the moral stability 
of society. Thus, the teaching that stealing was all right could quite properly 
be suppressed, as could also the practice. We have accepted in America the 
suppression of the Mormon practice of bigamy as contrary to natural law. 


When we come to consider religious and moral teachings above what is 
dictated by the natural law, or attainable by natural reason, when we come 
to consider questions of revealed truth, of faith, and of supernatural per- 
fection, the right of the state to determine and decide and to suppress error 
no longer prevails. The individual’s right of freedom of religion, of freedom 
of expression, or more properly freedom of inquiry, asserts itself. The oft 
quoted statement of Monsignor Ryan to the effect that “non-Catholic sects 
may decline to such a point that the political proscription of them may become 
feasible and expedient,” i.e., the proposition that a Catholic majority could 
rightfully suppress a Protestant or other minority, which was teaching 
nothing contrary to the natural law, is untenable. In the same way, we 
argue that a Protestant or other religious majority group cannot rightfully 
proscribe or interfere with the religious freedom of Catholics. There is a 
danger in rendering to God the things that are Caesar’s, namely political 
authority and political power, just as there is danger in rendering to Caesar 
the things that are God’s, absolute obedience, and worship. 


The state does not, then, have the right or responsibility to impose the true 
faith upon all of its subjects. It must encourage and aid, to the extent 
possible, all of its subjects, either through its own activities or through the 
instrumentality of other social institutions, to advance in perfection. This 
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it can do, first by avoiding unwarranted interference, and secondly by posi- 
tive aid without dictation or discrimination. 


The purposes of education encompass the whole good of man both in time 
and eternity. It seeks his natural as well as his supernatural perfection. 
The state as the institution concerned primarily with the temporal good of 
man, has a right to set up standards of education in the secular field. It 
follows that it has a right to require its citizens to meet these standards 
insofar as it is possible for them to do so, If individuals, alone, or children 
with the aid of their parents are not able to achieve these standards, the 
state has the responsibility to assist. The responsibility to assist, to facilitate, 
is not limited to the secular, temporal field, as the state must take into 
account the ultimate absolute goal of man. I want to make this distinction 
most clear, that the right of the state to set standards, to determine curricu- 
lum, to regulate, is limited to those fields of study which bear directly on 
the temporal welfare of man. Thus the state can determine and require 
military service. It can require parents to include in the education of their 
children, technical knowledge, the mastery of basic skills of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. The state has a right to require that the process and con- 
tent of education be carried out so as to make the child a good contributor 
to the common good. When the state goes beyond this, when it attempts to 
reach above the temporal, the product is likely to be abnormal, a kind of 
“religion civile’ of Rousseau, which is very close to what the NEA is now 
calling for. 

The right of the state to regulate is limited to the temporal; its responsi- 
bility to facilitate and assist extends beyond. It is somewhat like the man who 
pushes another on a bobsled. He exerts himself, and exercises control only 
to the brink of the hill, after that the control of the sled is out of his 
hands. Yet his exertion has helped develop the momentum of the run. At 
all times the states’ rights are secondary and auxiliary. The primary right 
rests with the child, or with his parents who decide for him. As parents 
have a direct responsibility for the supernatural welfare, as well as for the 
natural welfare of their children, their title to control education is the 
stronger. This prior right of the parents has been recognized in the United 
States. In the Oregon School Case the Supreme Court ruled that parents 
have fully discharged their duty to the government, i.e., to the state, under 
compulsory education laws, when they send their children to accredited non- 
public schools. 


The next question which has been raised is whether or not the state, which 
has accepted responsibility for providing the material means for the support 
of education, can support schools which give, in addition to the secular courses 
required and accredited by the state, religious instruction—that is, a school 
which seeks the direct good of the rational being, as well as the ultimate 
absolute goal of mankind. It is obvious that a public purpose is served by 
such a school. The Supreme Court has admitted in the Everson case that 
the State of New Jersey could pay transportation costs of children attending 
non-public schools, because such schools were serving a public purpose. Now 
if a public, i.e., state purpose, is being served by such schools, and if the 
state has assumed financial responsibility for the support of education, it 
follows that the state is obliged in equity to give assistance to all children 
or students who are attending schools which fulfill that public purpose, or 
who are being educated to meet the demands of the state. 

It is reasonable, and the Supreme Court has positively declared “that the 
fact that a state law passed to*satisfy a public need coincides with the 
personal desires of the individuals most directly affected is certainly an 
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inadequate reason for us to say that a legislature has erroneously appraised 
the public need.” (Black in Everson Case) 


We have said that the state has no right to determine religious belief, or 
religious instruction, beyond what is demanded by natural reason. This, of 
course, takes us into the uncertain field of what is demanded by natural 
reason. We may debate as to whether the state is obligated to give support to 
the religious part of the educational program. It is clear, however, that the 
state should not interfere with an educational program which goes beyond 
what is demanded for the temporal common good, and furthermore, that 
to the extent that religious instruction and moral training are necessary 
for a stable political order and for the full development and perfection of 
man, the state does no wrong in encouraging and supporting it. 


This argument is sustained by the words of Washington’s Farewell Address, 
in which he stated that religion and morality are the indispensable supports 
of political prosperity. Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, made a similar argu- 
ment, in appearing before a Congressional Committee to ask for a continu- 
ation of the postal subsidy on religious publications. He said “... it is a 
matter of high strategy to encourage all the forces in our country which make 
for the strengthening of the cultural, moral, and spiritual life of the people.” 
In other words, he stated that the government had a responsibility for the 
moral and spiritual life of its people, even to the point of financial support. 


In my judgment, it is not contrary to reason, to a sound philosophy of 
the state, nor is it contrary to the First Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, as originally conceived and properly interpreted for the 
state, in the abstract, or for the United States government specifically to 
aid religion (as it does in postal subsidies, in the chaplain’s service, and in 
many other ways). The absolute condition is, however, that such aid be 
offered without formal discrimination, or preference, and that the religions 
which are supported have nothing in their doctrines or morals which are 
contrary to the good natural life. The argument that the state would then 
have to support atheism does not follow, for the testimony of history is 
that anti-religious and anti-moral beliefs tend to destroy virtue, the virtue 
of the citizens, and the dissemination of such propaganda interferes with the 
pursuit of moral goodness which in the political common good is of the highest 
order. 


In this century the state constituted the greatest threat to human freedom. 
This does not call for outright condemnation of the state, but for examination, 
for distinctions, and for re-ordination. The answer to every problem is not 
that of the mad queen in Alice in Wonderland, whose solution was in every 
case “Off with the heads.” 


We cannot turn our backs on history, we cannot avoid nature. The temp- 
tation in this century has been directed principally at leading us to depart 
from nature, to pervert or abandon the natural. We must enter the fabric 
of our times and seek to purify the means by which man is perfected in 
time and perfected for eternity. 









THE UNITED NATIONS AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


MISS ALBA I. ZIZZAMIA, ASSISTANT OBSERVER 
FOR NCWC AT THE UNITED NATIONS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


You have spent the week discussing human rights, their place in the 
curriculum, their application in the community. I should like now to sketch 
briefly the ways in which the United Nations, through its various organs and 
specialized agencies, busies itself with the implementation of the rights 
throughout the globe. However slowly the cumbersome wheels of international 
machinery seem to turn, it must be admitted that in this field at least the 
will that turns them is generally high-minded and sincere according to its 
lights. The nations which use human rights violations, real or alleged, as 
springboards for political propaganda are few in number. 


Just as the horror of World War II led nations to think of an international 
organization as a guarantee for collective peace, the wholesale outrages com- 
mitted on human beings and given grisly prominence by the war itself 
shocked the world into a sudden new awareness of the rights and dignity of 
the human person. 


The first proposals for a world organization to ensure the peace, formulated 
by the United States, Great Britain, the USSR and China at the Dunbarton 
Oaks Conference in 1944, laid the emphasis on power and on political means 
of maintaining peace. The discussions during the conference and of the 
proposals themselves afterwards brought forth statements on world order 
from religious and other leaders stressing the moral aspects of a world organ- 
ization. In this connection I should like to call your attention to the Bishops’ 
Statement of 1944 on International Order. 


By the time of the San Francisco Conference in 1945, many smaller nations 
were submitting proposals and amendments designed to lay the stress on 
law rather than on force, on the positive rather than the negative aspects of 
keeping the peace. For a while the attempt to get the recognition of man’s 
dignity and his fundamental rights written into the UN Charter seemed 
doomed to failure because of the opposition of the Soviet Union. Then forty- 
two national organizations of the United States convinced our delegation that 
this recognition of human rights and fundamental freedoms was necessary, 
and the United States persuaded the USSR not to withhold its agreement 
from what were intended to be “four-power” proposals. 


Incidentally, the activity of non-governmental organizations is both respon- 
sible for and in a sense validates the phrase with which the Charter begins: 
“We, the people of the United Nations. .. .” 

Not only are there seven separate references to human rights in the UN 
Charter. The Preamble, in setting forth the aims of the international organi- 
zation, lists first its purpose, “to save succeeding generations from the scourge 


of war..., ” and second, almost as the inevitable corollary of the first, “to 
affirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women... , etc.” 


Pope Pius XII in his Christmas message of 1942 had said: “He who would 
have the star of peace shine out and stand over society should cooperate for 
his part in giving back to the human person the dignity given to it by God 


from the very beginnings. .. .” Then in a later paragraph, he enumerated — 
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the fundamental personal rights which are basic not only for a just but also 
a peaceful society. 


By virtue of the Charter, the General Assembly admitted to its agenda 
and discussed the question of the treatment of Indians in South Africa and 
the trials of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary and the fifteen Protestant 
pastors in Bulgaria. The latter item was presented by Australia, charging 
a violation of the human rights provisions in the peace treaties with the 
defendant nations. This question particularly was responsible for some of 
the most eloquent statements in defense of principle and of man’s inherent 
dignity and personal rights to be heard in the UN. If you are disappointed 
that these discussions produced no concrete results in the sense that the 
Cardinal remains the victim of injustice and the Indians of discrimination, I 
would remind you that the General Assembly by its very structure is em- 
powered only to make recommendations to the Member States. It has no 
power to enforce such recommendations. Involved is the whole question of 
national sovereignty versus the international community, and this is a question 
which will be settled only through a long, evolutionary process. Meanwhile, 
we must be content that the United Nations did focus world attention on the 
issues, with whatever attritive influence the constant airing of these issues 
may have. 


Well, once the United Nations was formed, the international community 
went in search of its ethic, and through, long and word-ridden labors the 
Human Rights Commission elaborated the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which has, in a sense, become the conscience of the world organization. 
It should be noted that in its final form, this Declaration embodies, explicitly 
or implicitly, all of the rights listed by His Holiness in the Christmas message 
cited above. 


The Declaration was adopted at the General Assembly session in Paris, 
in 1948, known as the human rights session. The then Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall sounded the keynote, echoing though unknowingly the 
Holy Father’s statement, when he said in his opening address that human 
rights and fundamental freedoms lie at the very roots of peace, that the 
countries which violate the fundamental rights of their citizens cannot be 
expected to be peaceful citizens of the world community. 


I should like here to call your attention to the NCWC Declaration of 
Human Rights, which was circulated to all of the members of the Human 
Rights Commission, and was the subject of discussion within the Commission 
itself. Its influence is to be seen especially in the formulation of the article 
dealing with the rights of the family. For general background, I should like 
to recommend to you the CAIP pamphlet, “Timeless Rights in Modern Times,” 
which is a full and excellent commentary on the Declaration. 


The facile critics of the Declaration have said enough about its inadequacies. 
Despite them, it remains something of a triumph. In its elaboration 56 
nations, with divergent and often conflicting ideologies, philosophies and 
religions debated every single word and punctuation mark and did achieve 
a synthesis which all could accept. In a sense the Declaration may be con- 
sidered a sharp wedge against the forces of secularism we spend so much 
time deploring, insofar as the very recognition of and adherence to its prin- 
ciples imply the admission that morality is not divorced from public life. 


The long, patient and painstaking debates are not only a happy hunting 
ground for the student of semantics, They form a dramatic and compelling 
record of modern man’s search to determine what he is, to grasp the essence 
of his personality, the exact nature of his place and function in society. And 
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the ideological malaise of our world was nowhere more tragically evident 
than in the debates which attempted to fix in the Declaration the source of 
man’s rights. 


The absence of any reference to God the Creator as the source of these 
rights is, of course, the most serious as well as obvious criticism that has 
been leveled at the Declaration. But I would ask you to note that the doctrine 
of natural law is implicit in the intent of the Declaration, as a careful study 
of the Preamble and of Article I will show. The first clause of the Preamble 
states the “recognition of the inherent dignity and inalienable rights of the 
members of the human family.” One can recognize only what is already there. 
The adjectives inherent and inalienable are clearly expressions of the 
doctrine of natural law. Similarly, Article I states that all men are born 
free and equal, etc., and therefore their rights are not bestowed by or de- 
pendent upon any worldly power. It also states that men are endowed with 
reason and conscience, and such endowment obviously cannot have a human 
source. 


Now the fact that 56 nations could not bring themselves to acknowledge 
a Supreme Being by specific reference and that the natural law could be 
woven into the Declaration only by implication, and that in the teeth of 
terrific opposition, may well be considered the ultimate commentary on our 
time. But if that is so, is it not as much a commentary on Christians as it 
is on non-Christians? ‘ 


For us as Catholics the whole matter of human rights and the teaching 
of human rights is a “natural.” We take God for granted as the source of 
these rights as unthinkingly as the air we breathe. From childhood we are 
taught man’s purpose in life, his essential nature, his place and function in 
society. No matter what happens, we feel that we know all the answers. 
In fact, we begin to think we wrote them. And from within the unearned 
comfort of our complacent knowledge we find it perhaps a little too easy to 
criticize those who do not have the same answers, to consider them at fault 
if they do not have the certain possession of the same knowledge. It is startling 
to learn that approximately two thirds of the peoples represented in the 
international community are not Christian. It is perhaps even more startling 
to realize that so-called Christian nations, and, if you like, nominally 
Catholic nations, cannot always be counted upon for the consistent defense 
and practice of certain principles. We begin to wonder if somewhere along 
the line the comfortable knowledge of all the answers has failed to be com- 
pletely transformed into the all-pervading leaven it was intended to be. 


When Christianity first spread through the Roman Empire, it was a true 
social revolution. Since then for various reasons, in the main historical, 
the Church has had to occupy itself with the alleviation of the evils in society, 
the consequences of social injustice. It has had to spend its time plugging the 
cracks in the dike rather than in building the dike itself. 


Modern times are adding their own curious phenomenon to the history 
of Christianity, namely, on the national and the international level we fre- 
quently find Christian principles being preached and efforts being made to 
effect them by those who deny their source, But if they fail to recognize the 
source, we should not fail to recognize the principle. On the other hand, per- 
haps never before have Catholics had the opportunity and challenge they now 
have truly to reconstruct the social order, to provide the efficient leaven, to 
precipitate, if you will, the second revolution, and this precisely because of 
international recognition of and concern for human rights. Perhaps a survey 
of UN activity in the field will help to illustrate this. 
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The Economic and Social Council is concerned mainly with matters affecting 
Articles 23-25 of the Declaration: the right to work, to equal pay for equal 
work, to a just and favorable remuneration, to an adequate standard of 
living, the right to join trade unions, etc. The recommendations of the 
Economic and Social Council, the various inquiries and studies which it 
sponsors, all tend to the gradual elimination of economic and social inequities 
and the ultimate implementation of these rights. It works through the various 
regional Economic Commissions, through the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (inquiries into forced labor, living standards, wages, working conditions 
as the basis for the formulation of various Labor conventions), through the 
Social Commission, through the Commission on Human Rights, which elabo- 
rated the Declaration and is currently engaged upon the Covenant on Human 
Rights, through the Commission on the Status of Women, concerned, as its 
name implies, with gaining for women the various rights which they do not 
yet enjoy in many countries simply because they are women. These include 
not only their right to vote but also their right to education and questions 
involved in the nationality of married women, etc. In other words, the Com- 
mission is seeking to eliminate discrimination on the basis of sex. There are 
sub-committees concerned with various aspects of other articles, such as the 
Sub-Committee on Freedom of Information and the Press. There is also an 
Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery. The whole technical assistance program of 
the UN may be considered in its way an attempt to bring about the economic 
and social conditions which ensure the fullest expression of the basic human 
rights, 


The Trusteeship Council’s supervision of the political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the peoples in the Trust Territories is based 
essentially on respect for fundamental human rights. All of these territories 
are mission territories. Last summer I had the privilege of visiting some five 
of these territories in Africa. Here it is possible almost to touch the influence 
of Christianity, to see and feel the change wrought by Christian concepts 
of personal rights. But those who would win these peoples to Christianity 
must now turn their attention also to the field of economic and social rights. 
The concern for these cannot be left entirely to national and international 
agencies. Material achievements and benefits, which are frequently more 
evident than the spiritual, win a quicker allegiance and may even eclipse the 
memory of earlier benefits, with the danger that these “new” masses may be 
lost before they are completely won. 


UNESCO is naturally concerned primarily with the rights regarding 
education, participation in cultural life, the enjoyment of the arts, freedom 
of scientific advancement, etc. You are, of course, familiar with UNESCO’s 
various visual aids, film strips and similar devices to assist in the teaching 
of human rights. 


The expressed ideal of UNESCO is to promote universal understanding 
since “wars are made in the minds of men.” This seems an echo of Christ’s 
own warning that the source of all evil actions is the human heart. In 
UNESCO’s repeated yearnings for a return to what it calls the “unity of 
mankind,” we have an interesting expression of the fact that the further men 
grow from the roots of their truth the greater seems to be their nostalgia for 
its source, the greater their desire to rediscover it. 


The various other specialized agencies of the UN may also be said to 
be active in the promotion of human rights. The International Refugee 
Organization has been engaged in the resettling and rehabilitation of refugees 
and displaced persons, the Food and Agriculture Organization already has 
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several achievements to its credit in improved or increased agricultural pro- 
duction in several regions, the World Health Organization is emphasizing 
the malaria eradication program and the fight against tuberculosis, the 
United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund has been concerned with supple- 
mentary feeding and clothing and is extending its interests to child health 
and maternal welfare. Examined closely, may these not be considered inter- 
national expressions of the corporal works of mercy? Is not their aim to feed 
the hungry, to heal the sick, to shelter the homeless, to clothe the naked? 


Now it is true that all of these efforts are looked upon with certain mis- 
givings. One senses the danger of international bureaucracy, of the imper- 
sonality that becomes a regimentation expressed in humanitarian terms. There 
is even the danger of an attempt to dereligionize the world community in 
terms of social humanitarianism and economic progress, with the emergence 
of accessory aberrations like the programs to ensure certain economic rights 
by denying others the right to be born. 


As Karl Stern in The Pillar of Fire has said so neatly: “We are at a turn- 
ing point of history. Things look as if the immanent moral elan of the great 
revolution had petered out, and that we shall have a scientific social apparatus 
in which the triad of Faith, Hope and Charity will be entirely replaced by a 
triad of Research, Insurance and Management.” 


But there is another side to the coin. International action has brought to 
our attention the plight of our needy and underprivileged brothers in other 
lands, and with it the awakening realization of our responsibility to them. 
International action of the kind described above is in itself necessary. Indi- 
vidual or localized efforts cannot begin to cope effectively with such basic 
problems as the eradication of endemic diseases, for instance, and other 
programs requiring not only large-scale operations but also inter-govern- 
mental cooperation. And the international agencies themselves are beginning 
to acknowledge their own limitations and the need to use wherever possible 
the cooperation of the voluntary agencies. 


In addition, if Dr. Stern’s words are not to be unhappily prophetic, it is 
obvious that the “moral élan” must be revived, that faith, hope and charity 
be revitalized, that those who have the answers do something about translating 
them into action. These considerations pitilessly underline the need to teach 
the relationship between human rights and the corporal works of mercy, to 
teach that social justice is, after all, an extension of these works from the 
individual to the community, and beyond that to the international community. 
If we worry that economic and social emphasis “sounds materialistic,” let us 
remember that there is a distinct relationship between morality and. such 
“material” matters as proper nutrition, adequate housing, improved health, 
and the opportunity to earn an honest living. This has been the universal 
experience, for instance, of those working in the so-called “underdeveloped 
countries.” 


Most of the students in secondary school do not go on for other education. 
Either they learn from you these concepts and the need to bring them and 
apply them to whatever work or walk of life they choose, or they will not 
learn these things at all. 


Secondly, we are faced with the ever increasing need for personnel. To 
Christianize an agency, be it national or international, you have to staff it 
with Christians. Faith, hope and charity can be restored to social action only 
by those who possess them richly. We seem to have turned out enough in- 
surance agents, advertising men and politicians—who manifest their Cathol- 
icism by regular Sunday contributions and by sending their daughters to con- 
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vent schools. We cannot claim great influence in the various fields of economic 
and social activity. We have precious little impact on the intellectual life of 
our nation. 


Our students must not only be given the teachings and principles, and an 
appreciation of them as tools for effective action. They must also be inter- 
ested in the jobs and careers, on the local, the national and the international 
levels, where they may use these tools and work positively and effectively 
toward the realization of the Christian social principles they profess, where 
they may labor with a sense of mission for the spiritualization of that social 
order whose lack of spirituality we spend so much time deploring fruitlessly. 


And one last consideration. As I said above, the Commission on Human 
Rights will be engaged at its current session on the redrafting of the Covenant 
on Human Rights. The nations signing the Covenant thereby legally bind 
themselves to the implementation of those rights which it includes. The Draft 
submitted by the Human Rights Commission to the last session of the General 
Assembly included only political and civil rights. The Assembly has instructed 
the Commission to redraft the Covenant and to include also the social and 
economic rights. The United States position has been consistently that only 
the political and civil rights should be included in order to secure a wider 
ratification of the Covenant, but it is believed that under the circumstances 
it will not oppose some general clause in the Covenant referring to the other 
rights. 


However, there is one right of major importance which is not political and 
neither is it social or economic. It is the prior right of parents to choose 
the education of their children. This is a basic and a personal right. While 
it is written into the Declaration, it has so far been impossible to obtain its 
inclusion in the Covenant. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that UNESCO, in the survey 
it has made of the regulations concerning economic and social rights in the 
Covenant, has this to say on the right in question: 


“The prior right of parents to choose the kind of education that shali be 
given to their children comes up against the monopolistic educational system 
adopted in various countries. Education is caught up in the general move- 
ment towards State control, and as the result of economic necessity even 
when there has been no decisive political action, is being subjected to increasing 
pressure on the part of central, regional or local governmental authorities. 
Even in countries with the greatest respect for independence in educational 
matters, so-called free or private education is pasing through a crisis, and 
restrictive measures are being applied on a larger scale as the natural corollary 
of the increased financial assistance granted them by public authorities.” 


It is up to parents to ensure this right for themselves. They must not only 
defend it in their own localities, but should make known their desire to have 
it included in the Covenant on Human Rights. I suggest that you call this 
matter to the attention of your parents’ organizations. 








POST-WAR PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RIGHTS 


RT. REV. MSGR. EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
WAR RELIEF SERVICES—NCWC, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


It is hardly surprising to any realistic thinker that out of the total warfare 
of World War II, where the rights of civilian non-combatants, of neutrals, of 
war prisoners, were so often disregarded, we should enter into a post-war 
period in which human rights have been shockingly shelved. During the years 
of violence, we came to know of mass deportation of civilians, both to slave 
labor and concentration camps within the European continent, and to the 
vast slave labor battalions in Asiatic Russia. 

On our side, we came to accept the bombing of open cities as an accepted 
arm of the waging of modern war. Of course, we called it “strategic bombing,” 
or “area bombing,” but the results can be seen by any visitor to Europe. The 
results can be seen in the more than 10,000 cruelly maimed and blinded children 
in child-care homes all over Italy, in the flattened residential sections of Ger- 
man towns—where the bombers did a thorough job of digging graves at the 
same time that they destroyed the civilian victims. We became accustomed 
to food blockades of our occupied Allies as well as of enemy nations—blockades 
which brought scarcities of vital goods, not to armies, but to the sick, to the 
aged, to children. 

As we entered the post-war period, we noted with a tragic sense of help- 
lessness the stripping away of the rights of men, women and children in the 
countries of Eastern Europe, countries like Poland and Czechoslovakia, which 
had been our Allies, and those nations like Hungary which had been drawn 
into the opposite camp. As the ultimate objective of the newly installed regimes 
of Eastern Europe was the making of each individual an entity completely 
alone and dependent on the state, all intervening organizations were to be 
destroyed. In this way, Caritas, in Poland and Czechoslovakia, and Actio 
Catholica in Hungary, traditional organizations of Catholic charity in age-old 
Catholic lands, were dismantled and marked for eventual destruction. 

By now, the right to form free religious, social or cultural organizations 
has been completely denied to the powerless people of the Satellite States. 
We have on one side the Monolithic State, controlling economic life, com- 
munications, cultural activities, education, and welfare—and on the other 
side, we have the single, impotent human being, forbidden to join in any 
association not of the state's founding. This human being is surrounded on 
every side by a palpable wall of fear. The Monolithic State can tie him to 
his job, or take him out of it, it can take his bread away, imprison him, deport 
him far away from his family, even slay him, for any infraction of the rules 
set up by the new regime. So that these unfortunate people will be truly 
broken in spirit, their shepherds have been imprisoned and deported. 

Material help to these besieged people from American Catholics was made 
impossible when the Church welfare organizations were disbanded by trickery 
and by governmental fiat. Before the curtain rang down, the assurance of 
your understanding and love was with the sorely tried peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Rumania, in the presence of incredibly large 
gifts of food, clothing and medicines. They know that, when we could help 
them, we channelled millions of pounds of life-giving supplies to them—and 
they know that, when the curtain rings up, we will be ready to succor them > 


again. 
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Meantime, we are one with them in prayers. Not even the Monolithic State 
can control that. This lack of power of the totalitarian state ultimately to 
control the spirit of man, reminds me of a cartoon in an European satire 
paper. It showed Cardinal Mindszenty in his cell during his trial. His eyes 
were fixed on the figure of Christ on a crucifix on the wall. The Communist 
jailor, looking through the opening on the cell door remarked, “He has 
established contact with the Enemy.” The Enemy of the Monolithic State, 
Who can still be contacted by the persecuted millions of Eastern Europe, is 
the Christ of compassion, mercy and true peace. 

One of the rights not mentioned in the UN Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is the right to be good, to lead a holy life. Peter Maurin, 
God rest his soul, used to say that the aim of Christians was to create 
a society in which it was easier for men to be good. The totalitarian 
societies tamper seriously with man’s right to be good according to the dictates 
of the Christian conscience. In Hitler’s Germany, it was a capital crime to 
protect the lives of innocent Jews marked for slaughter, it was a crime to 
exercise Christian compassion in feeding, clothing, in even giving a glass of 
water, to a poor driven human being marked for liquidation in a concentra- 
tion camp. 

Self-preservation dams up the springs of Christian charity in such situa- 
tions. Even now in Eastern Europe man is turned against his fellow man even 
in factory and field. The factory foreman sets high norms of work to keep 
in favor with the regime, the workers vie with each other in Stakhanovite 
output of production. A spy system which enrolls even children against their 
parents and teachers is an integral part of the totalitarianism which tries to 
reduce man to an automaton, acting in response to outside pressures, rather 
than allow man to remain a free personality, acting in consonance with the 
innermost desires of his heart and conscience. 


Among the other freedoms lost to the peoples of Eastern Europe is the free- 
dom to institute changes and reforms in the social order so that it might 
be easier for men to be good. Any suggested change is “deviationism,” a crime 
often punished by death. The fact that Christians can still go to Church is 
not freedom of religion, since the virtues taught within the walls of the 
sanctuaries are not allowed to be put into practice in everyday life. 


I wish I could say that human rights, as generally understood, have been 
practiced in the post-war years in the West—by the West I specifically refer 
to the Western Allies, including Britain and ourselves. As I mentioned earlier, 
total war has a tendency to corrupt consciences, since total war is not a 
moral concept in itself. 


While we are establishing ourselves as the champions of human rights, 
particularly for the weak and defenseless, seems a rather inopportune time 
to discuss the problems in human rights created by weakness on our side. 
And yet, the whole moral crisis that has affected the West, and that has done 
much to bring to a head the world political crisis, is shown best in these 
shortcomings. We must not pretend that things have been perfect with us 
when this is far from the case. The Lord is showing us our true selves in 
the terrible consequences of some of our relinquishments of human rights. 


A great writer has said, “Woe to him who seeks to please rather than to 
appall. Woe to him who seeks to pour oil on troubled waters when God has 
brewed them into a gale.” It is in that sense that I detail a few lapses in 
our defense of the human rights of others. 


1. Immediately after the war, we found in Western Europe many millions 
of citizens of Eastern Europe who begged for the right of asylum. They 
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did not have confidence that their own governments would give them the ordi- 
nary human freedoms—including freedom to stay alive. We extended the 
right of asylum to some small part of these millions, notably the Poles and 
Ukrainians whose section of Eastern Poland had been handed to Stalin over 
a conference. Large groups of others we forced back either by direct or 
indirect pressure. 


We know now the fate of many of these people—liquidation. The volun- 
tary relief agencies, of which War Relief Services—NCWC is one of the 
largest operating units, had to fight a strong battle in 1945 and 1946 to 
preserve in deed as well as in theory the right of asylum for the Eastern 
Europeans who were not forcibly repatriated—those who came to be known 
as Displaced Persons. 


2. The fate of the unaccompanied child Displaced Persons in the DP camps 
was a very bitter one. Thousands of these Catholic children, mostly Polish 
and Yugoslav, were to be found in the Western Zones of Germany. They 
had been spared nothing of life’s tragedies and terrors. Many had seen their 
parents perish of hunger and maltreatment. 


While the UN was discussing the rights of these children and of teen-aged 
children to have a voice in their future, mature beyond their years as they 
were, administrative decisions of UNRRA and American military personnel 
in the American Zone of Germany made all discussions superfluous. It was 
decided that the “Parens Patria” principle would operate, and that these 
children would be handed over to the governments which claimed them—Rus- 
sia, Poland and Yugoslavia. The child-care centers were emptied of their 
pathetic residents, and these children were loaded into repatriation trains 
and sent off to an uncertain future. 

Fortunately, many orphaned DP children were protected from summary 
repatriation by friends and relatives who took them to their own DP quarters 
and kept them as members of their own families. Now, military and I.R.0. 
authorities in the Western Zones of Germany make a decision regarding the 
future of the child based on “the best interests of the individual child.” This 
is a distinct vindication of the rights of the most helpless, the most sinned- 
against of the homeless exiles of our day. It is regrettable that the Western 
powers did not reach this principle earlier. 


8. At the Potsdam Conference which followed the cessation of hostilities, 
it was proposed that the Germanic peoples of Eastern Europe be expelled 
from their homes, and sent into the borders of a truncated Reich. It was 
the part of the West, with its long traditions of safeguarding the rights of 
families, of property, to defend the essential human rights of the people con- 
cerned. History tells us that they, and their ancestors, had lived in their 
villages, in their towns, on their well-kept farms, from time immemorial. 


The expulsion, though sugar-coated as “orderly and humane,” was to 
deprive them of all their property without indemnification. The West faltered 
in its championship of moral principles and human rights. The Potsdam 
Agreement was signed, allowing for the expulsion of close to seven million 
ordinary families. No individual guilt had been established. They were 
being punished as a part of the fiction of “mass guilt” that the West inherited 
from Hitler. 

I saw these people in 1945 unloaded from the deportation trains into the 
destroyed railroad stations of a destroyed nation. So many of them were 
dazed and hopeless; so many of them, particularly the helpless aged and 
helpless young, were dying as they were lifted out of the trains onto the 
cold stone of the station floor. 
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I saw them again in 1949 and 1950 in visits connected with relief planning 
for War Relief Services—NCWC. The Expellees have been given the 
right of citizenship by the Bonn Government—but too many of them are still 
living in drab overcrowded barracks; too many are unemployed and lacking 
in even elementary needs for adequate existence as human beings. One of 
the most basic of human rights, the right to work, is denied to hundreds of 
the Expellees, particularly the youth. 


There are close to half a million Expellee youth in Western Germany 
under 25 years of age without jobs or job training. These young people, old 
enough to understand the indignity of their lot in the barracks and hovels 
of strange towns and villages, but too young to appreciate the cataclysm that 
has come to all Europe, can only look forward to nothingness. There are 
no places in the schools for them to learn a trade; no jobs are opening up 
for them in an economy that has not even jobs enough for adult breadwinners. 
There are at present no real chances of emigration. 


These young people look backward to the day by day destruction and 
systematic cruelty of the war years, and to the inhumanity and chaos of 
the years of peace. It would not be surprising if out of this immense mass 
of youth without hope, there should emerge a cold dangerous nihilism. Since 
they have seen the depths, they might come to fear nothing, to reverence 
nothing, not even life itself. 


The future of the West will have to count with these young people, whether 
for good or for ill. Up to now, the world has shown them by all methods 
possible that it does not want them, nor does it want their intelligence, or 
their skills. They have been driven from their homes, and driven out of 
participation in the business of living. Those who have parents are still 
under some restraints and are linked to religion, to family, to some small, 
eventual hope of making a contribution to society by work. But even then, 
the parents themselves are full of discouragement, because most of them 
had hoped to provide training or higher education for their teenagers, and 
now find themselves utterly unable to do so. 


History shows us that societies are overturned by the subproletariats, the 
groups who do not share in the spiritual and material benefits of a given 
civilization. This group of expelled youth should give us pause. Heroic 
effort on our part could put them back into society in productive work. 


4. I would mention to you in this connection the so-called “surplus popu- 
lations” or areas such as Italy and Japan. We cannot say often enough 
that no soul created on the earth is surplus to God—but we must prove it 
to the unemployed so-called “surplus” people of Italy by finding immigration 
possibilities and work for them on a part of God’s earth which possesses re- 
sources but needs the creative hand of man to put them to use. Here, then, 
is one of the central problems in Human Rights in our post-war world. 


I have chosen only a few such problems, because it has been with these 
that our war relief agency has dealt in these post-war years. The role of 
the Christian is to struggle constantly to establish or restore the rights of 
those from whom these rights are being wrested. The Catholic Church 
in America has been in the forefront of the struggle to preserve human 
rights for the most defenseless, the most helpless victims of tyranny. 


Many struggles are still not won—for example, the struggle to preserve 
even a modicum of rights and security for the thousands upon thousands of 
new refugees—those who have fled from Eastern Europe across the Iron 
Curtain in the last months. A statement of the rights of these homeless and 
unprotected people is futile. It is the implementation that counts—imple- 
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mentations in the form of the right to travel, to work, to settle in areas 
of the world where they can make a living. 


Our education must include these dangers to human rights and freedom, 
and the challenge to charity and courage that they present to Catholics. 
We may be in process of becoming too conformist in accepting the accom- 
plished facts of total war and mass expulsion, It is up to those who train 
our young people to teach the moral crisis in which we have found ourselves 
after World War II, and to inculcate the limitless courage and sacrifice it 
will take to resolve this crisis. 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS AND PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


RELIGION: VOCATIONS TO THE PRIESTHOOD AND 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 


FOSTERING VOCATIONS TO THE PRIESTHOOD AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 


REV. JOHN H. WILSON, C.S.C., DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
HOLY CROSS SEMINARY, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


I am sorry to have to announce that Father John Kennelly of Chicago, 
who was to carry the main burden of the first part of this program with 
his demonstration of the technique of personal interview, is seriously ill and 
cannot be with us today. Consequently, I am going to be brief in my re- 
marks on the fostering of vocations before introducing to you the members 
of our “Information Please” panel who will substitute for Father Kennelly. 


It is good occasionally to review the fundamentals of recruiting because 
unless our basic principles are clearly in mind and are stated as our 
premises, we can appear to be wasting time and energy on secondary “pro- 
jects” while neglecting the fundamentals. 


In the work of fostering vocations, it is presupposed that the following 
things are of essential importance before such efforts as clubs, talks, voca- 
tion days, literature, movies, etc.: prayer, sacrifice, the good example of loyal 
devotion to our own vocations, efforts to deepen integral Catholic home and 
parish life as the source of vocations. No plan or device is ever offered as a 
panacea making these fundamentals unnecessary or solving all our vocation 
problems. 


Vocation efforts are primarily a matter of education and inspiration. So 
called “vocation projects” are means to these ends. To what must we educate 
and inspire our youth and their parents? 


1. The real purpose of life—the vocation of all of us to know, love and 
serve God—the priesthood, brotherhood, sisterhood as the highest, surest, 
happiest means to attain this common end. 


2. The need of a deep reverence for the Will of God in all things as the 
only way to happiness. This should be applied especially to the choice of 
a state in life, a decision to be made (through the cooperation of the individual, 
parents and priest adviser) in accord with the Will of God. 

It should also be pointed out in this connection that the priesthood, brother- 
hood, sisterhood offer the most and surest means of following the Will of God. 

8. The heart of the Christian life is union with God in charity through 
Christ, Christ’s life of grace within us—the priesthood and religious life are 
the perfection, completion, flowering of that life. They offer the surest means 
of perfecting this life for self and others. 


4. We must teach the real meaning of happiness as flowing from holiness. 
Because of modern secularism and materialism our young people tend to be 
“Hollywood-happy instead of Heaven-happy.” 
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5. We must educate our young people and their parents to the tremendous 
need for priests, brothers and sisters in the world today, the need of souls, 
Christ’s need. The need is not the only reason for our desire to foster voca- 
tions but can be made part of the motivation for a young person entering. If 
God has destined a boy or girl for a religious vocation, then that boy or girl 
needs this vocation for complete happiness and satisfaction in life, perhaps 
even for eternal salvation. 


While it is important to explain what a priest, brother or sister, does, 
it is more important to stress what he or she is: a human person dedicated 
totally, loyally, to the love of God and of souls for His sake. 


If we keep these objectives in mind in all our vocation efforts, they will 
spur us on to greater energy and zeal and will help us to use for God’s glory 
and the good of souls such means as vocation clubs, Days of Recollection, 
literature, movies, school and adult group talks, personal interview and spir- 
itual direction, etc. 

Of course, we cannot throw these deep fundamental truths at our young- 
sters and their parents all at once. Some practical questions on how to do it 
and some of the means that may be used will now be discussed in an informal 
manner by the members of our “Information Please” panel. I’m sure we are 
deeply grateful to all of them for coming to fill in for Father Kennelly and for 
so generously offering their time and vocational “know-how” to us this after- 
noon. The panel is composed of Father Ferris Guay, Pittsburgh . Diocesan 
Director of Vocations; Father Jude Senieur, Director of Vocations for the 
Capuchin Fathers, Pittsburgh; Brother E. Anselm, Director of Vocations for 
the Christian. Brothers, Philadelphia; Sister M. Augustine, Marist Missionary 
Sisters, Framingham Centre, Mass.; and Dr. Wilfrid M. Gill, Psychiatrist of 
Cleveland. 


One of the most interesting and fruitful devices for interesting girls in 
the sisterhood and educating them concerning its meaning is a Symposium 
on the Religious Life which the Sisters of St. Joseph of Rocky River, Cleve- 
land, will demonstrate for us later this afternoon. Such a symposium may 
be presented either alone or as part of a Vocation Day in a high school or 
motherhouse. It has been used successfully by communities in increasing 
numbers. One of the pioneers in the development of this means of promoting 
vocations is the Community of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Nazareth, Michi- 
gan. That such a symposium as part of a Vocation Day can be an effective 
device is evidenced by the following report from Nazareth: 


“We presented a very simple questionnaire to twenty of the postulants at 
Nazareth now. Two of them had not attended a Vocation Day; the other 
18 attended a total of 27 Vocation Days. Twelve of the 18 were influenced 
in making the final decision; the other six had already determined to be 
religious but the decision was made stronger; and two came sooner. When 
asked if they knew of any girl influenced, they knew of 13; two used the 
general expression SEVERAL; one said, Yes, even girls who had come to 
the program with the idea that they would never be religious. 


“The final question on the questionnaire was, ‘WOULD YOU recommend 
the continuation of VOCATION DAYS and which type is preferable?’ All 
18 answered with an emphatic YES: they aro the symposium and they 
LIKED BEST hearing the POSTULANT speak. . 


This afternoon the Sisters are going to pretend chat you are an audience 
of girls attending this symposium because of your interest in the religious 
life. They will speak to you just as they would to the girls. If you enjoy 
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this symposium and if you agree (as I am sure you will) that it is a helpful 
means in the promotion of vocations, why not have your community put on 
a similar symposium for the girls in your high schools and academies? 


I’m sure we're all grateful to Mother Margaret Mary, S.S.J., Mother Gen- 
eral of the Sisters of St. Joseph, and to the five who are to take part in this 
symposium this afternoon. Sister Liguori will act as chairman and will 
introduce to you a Postulant, a Novice, a Junior Sister and a finally Pro- 
fessed Sister. 











SYMPOSIUM ON RELIGIOUS LIFE—CONGREGATION OF THE 
SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A POSTULANT 


MISS BETTY McCAFFERTY 


My brothers’ favorite teasing expression during the past few years has 
always been, “Get thee to a nunnery!” Yet, when I actually began to make 
plans to enter the convent, it took my mother almost two months to convince 
them that I actually was getting to a “nunnery.” 


When did I first begin to think about becoming a nun? I think the first 
time that the idea came to me was my first day of school. I had just been 
appointed to a room along with about forty other squalling youngsters, 
eagerly awaiting the arrival of our new teacher. A flood of tears burst 
forth, however, when instead of a nun, a lay teacher walked in. How incon- 
solable I was that day. Somehow, though, there was always the thought that 
my second grade teacher would be a nun, but this, too, was denied me, for 
only after I reached the fourth grade, did my dreams become a reality. 
Perhaps this bitter disappointment of my earlier years, perhaps the mystery 
and intrigue that seemed to surround their lives, or maybe just the idea of 
wearing long skirts all the time led to the beginnings of my vocation. 


During grade school I took it for granted that I’d eventually join the 
convent, but I didn’t let myself lose any sleep over it. Sure, I had joined 
the Vocation Club, but whenever anyone would approach me on the subject, 
I’d be rather vague and evasive. This went on during grade school and 
the early years of high school, but then at the end of my junior year I thought 
I had better do some serious thinking about it for my parents were making 
plans for me to attend college. When I returned to school in the fall, I was 
still undecided, but determined to start making plans—if not for the convent, 
then for college, 


My attention became arrested by one nun in particular, whom I greatly 
admired. She was everything I thought a nun should be—patient, kind, 
humble, and always ready with a smile and a helping word. I think she 
earned her board and keep that year, for I really kept her busy. Before 
and after school would usually find me seated in one of the front desks 
in her homeroom discussing one thing or another. One particular morning 
before school, the topic somehow or other got to vocations, and I announced 
that I thought I had one, but there was the question of college. She pro- 
posed the pros and cons but left the decision up to me—it was my life, I’d 
have to make the choice. 


Just then the bell rang for Mass, and here I fought with myself and finally 
arrived at a decision—I would enter the next September. I owe more to 
that nun than I even yet realize for all the help and guidance she gave me. 
I felt as though I’d like to tell the world about my choice, but instead I 
confided in my best friend. While sitting out on the soccer field in gym 
class one day, I told her of my plans, but you can imagine how surprised 
I was when she told me that she, too, would like to join the convent although 
a nursing order. From that time on we both made plans together. More 
things were done in that class than our gym teacher ever dreamed of. 
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I went to see the superior and it was not long before I was signed, sealed, 
and waiting to be delivered. In the meantime, however, I thought I’d let 
things ride until after graduation and started to enjoy my senior year, with- 
out too many worries about the future. There were school activities, parties, 
and dances. One that I’ll have a hard time forgetting was the Senior Prom. 
It seemed as though almost everyone knew I was joining the convent except 
my date. It was quite an evasive evening, believe me! Tree Day, Alumnae 
Reception, Junior-Senior Breakfast, and Graduation soon followed, leaving 
behind memories of a very enjoyable year. 


Then came summer, and the months were spent in helping around the 
house, sewing, playing tennis, and shopping. Perhaps the most interesting 
shopping trip occurred when I decided to buy shoes. For my comrades-in- 
arms I chose two girls, one joining the Sisters of the Holy Humility of Mary, 
the other the Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine. You can imagine the 
face of the man at Taylors when we went in and wanted to try on black, 
center-tied oxfords, medium heel—and then bought two pair apiece! When 
buying black nylons, we were told that they were the very latest for fall 
wear—can you imagine?—and we didn’t even know we would be in style. 


The day finally arrived and good-byes were short. My brother drove me 
out and, bag and baggage, I arrived at my new home, to begin a new life. 


Something I always found hard to imagine before entering was the recrea- 
tion time in convents, but believe me, the nuns can play an exciting and 
interesting game of basketball, volleyball, or deck tennis. If you ever want 
to learn to dance, join the convent, for it is one of the favorite pastimes 
during recreation. If you’re a card fan, there’s always someone who'll play 
canasta or sixty-six. The day that I was really amazed, though, was Hal- 
loween. A masquerade was held and the costumes that were worn were really 
out of this world. There was a chimney, the three men in a tub, ghosts, 
witches, and every other imaginable thing. 


Most people have the concept that all nuns do all day is pray. Well, they 
do spend considerable amount of time in chapel, but much more time is spent 
elsewhere. The old maxim, “Early to bed, early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise,” is put to efficacious use, but I don’t know how much 
wealthier or wiser getting up at five in the morning has made me, When 
you jump out of ped in the morning, there’s one consolation—you’re able to 
crawl back in again earlier than the rest of the world. 


Our day begins with morning prayer and meditation. We enjoy a little 
jaunt in the morning air when we go from Nazareth to the convent building 
for Mass. From there it’s breakfast, dishes, and off for school. At St. 
John’s College, we take a regular freshman course: English, religion, history, 
hygiene and zoology. After school hours we are picked up by the bus and 
upon arriving home, like the hungry postulants we are, we enjoy a little snack. 
We have prayer at five, supper at six, then dishes, recreation, study, night 
prayer and back to bed. It’s really a full schedule but a most enjoyable 
one. Believe me, by the time you’re ready for bed, you have no trouble 
falling to sleep. 


All this is external, yet there is the spiritual side, which I am beginning 
to realize more and more. It is really amazing how swiftly an inner trans- 
formation begins to occur. Although the novices have been in the novitiate 
only one or two years, even we postulants can see how much closer they 
are drawing to their Divine Bridegroom. Their manner and speech all seem 
to say—‘Someday I shall be a true bride of Christ, and in the meantime I 
must make myself ready and worthy.” 
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“Come, follow Me, for my yoke is sweet and my burden light.” These 
words have been verified for me in the last several months. Although laughter 
comes readily in the convent, so also do tears, but there is always one, waiting 
to comfort—to console—Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 


I have been born into the family of the Sisters of St. Joseph and in a 
few months, with the grace of God, I shall receive the habit. At our novi- 
tiate which we call Nazareth, or the green house, we begin as a tiny seed. 
We are cared for under the watchful custodian, Joseph. Mary, Our Mother, 
showers us with her maternal love and, if we choose to take root and grow, 
following the advice of our superiors and director, we shall one day mature 
into the flowering beauty of sisterhood. I only hope and pray that I may 
be a worthy daughter of St. Joseph as are those who have gone before, set- 
ting such an heroic example of faith, courage, piety and charity. 
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A NOVICE SISTER 


SISTER THOMAS MORE 


About three years ago, there was a girl sitting up in Room 233—a pencil 
over her ear and a book in her hand—supposedly studying Latin. She looked 
like an average SJA girl—blue suit, tie shoes, and all. And she thought she 
was pretty average. And yet this girl would probably have fainted dead away 
if someone had tapped her on the shoulder and said to her— 


“Say, do you know what! In a very few years, you’re going to be anything 
but average. You’re going to wear a black habit and veil and people will rise 
when you enter a room and say ‘Good morning, Sister!’ ” 


But that’s exactly what happened—and the result is standing right here in 
front of you. I often wish that I were back in high school again so I could tell 
girls my own age and like myself what the religious life is really like. 


But to begin at the beginning—how did it all start? Like most girls, I had 
thought at times of being a nun—lI had also thought of being a wild game 
hunter, an airline stewardess and a newspaper reporter. Being a nun was just 
one more thing I had considered. But by the time I reached high school, I 
realized that all these plans were but idle dreams, that I would probably get 
married eventually, and until then I would go to college. 


During the first three years of high school, I heard enough about vocations— 
but I never bothered to make a decision one way or the other. I had plenty of 
time, or so I thought. But in my senior year I began to get a little tired of 
this vocation question. So, one evening I looked myself in the eye and said— 
“Listen! Just forget about vocations for awhile. You have no reason to think 
you have one—no reason to think you haven’t. Just drop it for awhile and we'll 
wait and see.” 


So I did. During the first semester of my senior year I refused to think 
about vocations. Everytime the subject was brought up, I just turned a switch 
off mentally and refused to listen. Then came senior retreat and, of course, 
vocation conferences. By the second day of retreat, I had broken down and was 
wondering once more whether or not I had a vocation. Again I looked myself 
in the eye and said— 


“All right! You’re going to make a decision right now—and this is going 
to be final—one way or the other!” 


I marched determinedly off to one of the Sister’s rooms. She looked up at 
me—a surprised expression on her face. I sat down and began firing questions 
at her—one right after the other. Of course I wasn’t going to give up my 
dream future without a struggle, and there was a real challenge in my voice as 
I spoke to her. Apparently she sensed it, for in a few minutes she yawned, 
looked at her watch and said—‘“Look, Pat, you don’t have to be a nun if you 
don’t want to. Nobody is foreing you! If you don’t think you ought to be a 
nun, then I don’t think you ought to be either.” 


“Now wait a minute,” I said. “I’ll be a nun if I want to be! In fact, I think 
I'll be seeing Mother one of these days and I’ll join in September.” 


As I said those words, I felt about twenty pounds lift right off my shoulders 
and float to the ceiling. I had finally made up my mind; all the worry and in- 
decision was over. A few minutes later I walked out of the room—but I 
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seemed to be floating, not walking—floating on white fleecy clouds—and all 
the world was colored with a rosy glow. 

But all good things must come to an end and in a few days I was down to 
earth and everything was back in its normal focus. As the senior year wore 
on, I began to feel less and less like joining the convent. There were parties 
and dances; there were graduation preparations. There was talk of work and 
out of town colleges in the fall. The convent certainly looked like a pretty poor 
choice against the glamorous plans other girls were making. But my decision 
was made—I was going to enter, come what may. But by the end of the sum- 
mer I was so against the idea, I couldn’t even think of one good reason why I 
should come at all. Yet I had made up my mind; I was determined to stick by 
it. I felt that Christ was calling me and my own feelings were not to enter in. 
So I entered the convent as planned in the fall. 

From the very first I had expected my life as a nun to be rather dreary; in 
fact, the whole religious life struck me as being rather dead. It certainly 
wasn’t my idea of a vivid, colorful, exciting life, anyway. I knew that nuns 
were happy, but I thought that it was a spiritual happiness—a supernatural 
joy given as a result of painful sacrifice. And giving up concrete, definite 
things like dates, dances, my family and friends and an exciting future— 
things that I knew from experience gave happiness—for some kind of a 
spiritual transport seemed a rather uneven exchange. But I felt that this was 
the sacrifice Christ was exacting of me and I made myself go through with it. 

Now I realize that my whole trouble was in my viewpoint; I was thinking 
only of what I was giving up—not what I was receiving. Now that I am a 
novice, I can tell you that I had a wonderful time in high school, that I had a 
panic working in an office, but that I never really started living till I came to 
the convent. You probably think I’m kidding. But seriously, every day as it 
comes along is better than the day before. Every night I look forward eagerly 
to the next day. And why? Because I have someone to love and someone to 
live for. There is a purpose to my life and a purpose to every single thing that 
I do all day. And not only has God promised me joy and happiness in this 
life, but He is even now preparing a place for me in eternity. Yes, I have 
found happiness in the convent—but not the strange brand that I had expected 
to find. The happiness of convent life is essentially based on peace—peace of 
mind and heart and will—the kind of peace the angels sang about on Christmas 
night; the kind of peace psychiatrists try to give people—people who are frus- 
trated and neurotic and who have forgotten how to live. This peace, this 
happiness is based on a knowledge of who I am, what I am doing, why I am 
doing it, and where I am going. 

And after all, why shouldn’t a nun be happy? She receives God Himself 
in Holy Communion every morning. God lives in her very own home—she is 
separated from Him by only a thin partition. And she knows that if some 
sunny day, as she is walking up the path, someone drops an H-bomb on 
Cleveland, Ohio, she will not die; she will only be drawn to a new life—a life 
with the same Divine Master she had tried to love and serve while on earth. 

As I mentioned before, I thought that a nun’s life was an awfully monoto- 
nous existence. But I was determined to make this painful sacrifice because 
I felt it was God’s will in my regard. Yet the more I thought, the more dreary 
it became. 

“After all, what does a nun do all day,” I thought to myself. “Gets up in 
the middle of the night—prays. Has breakfast—goes to school—works all day, 
comes home, eats, studies, and goes to bed—about the time the rest.of humanity 
is just waking up! What a life!” 

Well, now that I am a full-fledged novice. I am looking at that schedule at a 
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much closer range—and, believe me, if it were as horrible as I had thought, I 
would probably be dead by now. 

We do rise at 5:00—they say the first hundred years are the hardest. Like 
the postulant, we begin the day with morning prayer, meditation and Mass; 
after breakfast some of the novices go to Nazareth to clean, while others stay 
and do odd jobs around the convent. Then morning classes begin. As you 
know, the purpose of the canonical year is to ground the subject in spirituality 
by withdrawing all distractions from her and directing all her time and atten- 
tion to the love of her Divine Master. Hence all our classes are along this line. 

We have class with two of the Franciscans, a sister who teaches singing, and 
our Mistress. One of the priests takes us over a book called the “Spiritual 
Life.” It’s a class that gets you right down to brass tacks on spirituality— 
what it is and what it is not and what is the fastest way of attaining sanctity. 
Have you ever heard anyone chatter away about grace life? Well, so have I, 
but this year we are studying grace and merit and it is the first time I have 
ever gotten a close look at that great mystery called grace. Under the direc- 
tion of our Mistress, we study the Rule and Constitutions, Vows, and the New 
Testament. Then we have a class in singing and Gregorian Chant. 

Then comes dinner and, inevitably, dishes! At present I am on the crew 
which works in the kitchen. When we finish, we help the cooks preparing 
supper. At the latest report, our crew can fry donuts, and frost cupcakes so 
they look like ice cream cones. There is a vicious rumor circulating that some- 
day our novices will be part time cooks at some of the parish convents—but 
perhaps the world situation will intervene before that sacrifice is exacted of 
the rest of the Sisters. 

When our work is finished, we assemble at Nazareth for recreation. We can 
dance, play cards or games, or read—almost anything you do in your own 
home—because after all, a convent is a home. The rest of the afternoon may 
be used for private prayer, study, or piano practice. 

At 4:30 we have afternoon prayer. Supper follows immediately. Then 
dishes, recreation, visit to the Blessed Sacrament and study again. Our day 
is over at 9:00 o’clock with night prayer. 

How does it sound? Ouch! I thought the same when I first came. And I 
asked, “You mean you do the same thing, day in and day out, week in and 
week out, for your whole canonical year—why how do you stand it?” One of the 
older novices answered me by saying, ““Yes, we are on the same schedule every 
day—and yet every day is completely different. There haven’t been two days 
alike around here since I came.” And I know now that she was right. Every 
day as it comes is completely new, completely different; don’t ask me why, 
because I don’t think even the oldest nun in the community could explain it. 

Yes, as I think back over the picture I have just given you of the religious 
life, there are so many things that can’t be explained. I am afraid it has been 
quite inadequate, for I have failed to show you the beauty and joy and attrac- 
tiveness I have found here. But may I conclude by saying that that girl who 
sat in Room 233 loved life, was very happy—had a grand time— in the 
world; up to the very last she even hated the thought of leaving! She left 
home in her teens, at the end of her senior year, when the world and all its 
glamour was opening up before her. And yet that girl has found a happiness 
and joy she never knew existed. She has been compensated for her sacrifice 
even beyond her wildest dreams. For she has found a deep and underlying 
truth in those words she knew but so faintly understood in her senior year, 

“All that I took from thee, I did but take, 
not for thy harms, but just that thou might 
seek it in my arms.” 











A JUNIOR SISTER 


SISTER MARY ALICE 


As a junior sister I am just beginning to realize what St. Augustine meant 
when he said: “Thou hast made us for Thyself, O Lord, and our hearts are 
restless till they find rest in Thee.” 


Time has also made me marvel at God’s goodness. I always had a very high 
regard for sisters but I never wanted to be one. The privilege of a Catholic 
education was not mine. Therefore, sisters were more of an oddity to me 
than they are to you. 


As a girl in the world I was very happy. I thought I had everything a girl 
would ever want. Then one day something happened that would thrill only 
a foolish, empty heart. After my second year at college, I was given the 
opportunity of teaching dancing at the Arthur Murray dancing school. I 
thought this was wonderful and in a way it was. I soon found myself in the 
midst of a social whirl—dancing exhibitions, luncheon and dinner engage- 
ments with so-called famous people. How I enjoyed it! Then there were shop- 
ping excursions to New York and on one occasion we were guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Murray. When I think back now, I wonder how all these trivial 
things could have held such a strong fascination for me. 


But Christ was tugging at my heart, too, for one day one of my pupils gave 
me a copy of The Following of Christ. I read from it every day until I began 
to feel that it was intended for religious, and that, if I continued to read from 
it, I might become a sister, and I certainly did not want that to happen to me. 
Nevertheless, I continued to read from the book which would lead me to a 
happiness I had never experienced in the world. 


After a time formal gowns, silver slippers, and pretty hats began to lose 
their appeal. Something was lacking—perhaps I was selfish. I sought my own 
happiness. I was not helping others except in a small way bringing some hap- 
piness to those who came for dancing lessons. 

During the war many disabled soldiers came to Arthur Murray’s for danc- 
ing lessons. It was a thrill to be able to help them, and for the first time I 
felt I was doing something worth while. Later we went to Crile Hospital and 
gave dancing classes there. It seemed to be a great help to the boys. The 
captain told us one day he thought one hour of dancing instruction did more 
for the boys than two hours of therapy. It was a privilege to be able to help 
them and for a time this work at least partially satisfied my growing desire to 
be of service to others. 

I continued as a part-time student at college. Because I was not attending a 
Catholic college, I belonged to the Newman Club. This was God’s way of 
strengthening my faith. 

During one of the conferences given at a Newman Club retreat, the one im- 
portant truth regarding the salvation of our souls was stressed so forcefully 
that I began to wonder for the first time about my own destiny. 

God had His own way of directing my steps, for one afternoon the phone 
rang and it was the sister I had had for catechism lessons twelve years before. 
She was leaving for another city and invited me to visit her. I enjoyed the 
visit very much until sister asked whether I had ever thought about being a 
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sister. I said “yes” but somehow I did not finish the sentence. I was stunned! 
Sister told me to think about it. She said she had been praying for me and 
would continue to do so. On the way home I was very angry at myself. I knew 
I didn’t want to be a sister. Why didn’t I have the courage to say “no” when 
sister asked me. 


Looking back over those days I am struck with the truth of Christ’s words, 
“You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you.” In spite of my words, the 
idea persisted and after some time began to appeal to me. Finally, I knew 
that this was the solution to my desire to be of service to others. What better 
way could there be of doing something really worth while. What better way 
of saving my own soul as well as the souls of others. 


Until then I never realized what courage was required to break with the 
world. God was good. The days that followed were difficult days, but daily 
Mass and Holy Communion as well as the prayers of others brought the graces 
I needed to let nothing stand in my way. 


My plans to enter the convent met with much opposition. Only a few of my 
friends thought it was a good idea. The others did what they could to dissuade 
me. Unfortunately the greatest opposition came from my own family. My 
father refused to visit me if I entered. 


At last I arrived at the convent, and for many reasons it was remarkable 
that they allowed me to stay. One interesting experience as a postulant came 
about when I discovered that the postulant who sat next to me had no Bible. 
I had two of them that were given to me as gifts so I gave one to her. For 
several weeks Betty used her Bible and I used mine. One day Betty questioned 
the novice mistress about something she read in the Bible. Sister looked at it 
and said, “Why, Betty, where did you get this?” Betty proudly told her that 
I gave it to her. “Why,” she said, “this is the King James’ version.” Though 
we put an end to the book, the story of how it came to the convent lives on. 


There were many happy days as postulants and novices—especially the joy 
of wearing the holy habit. I continued to marvel at God’s goodness and I 
developed a deeper appreciation of the true meaning of a “vocation.” 


Then came one of the most important steps in our lives in religion. We were 
preparing to make our temporary vows, that is, for three years. We were care- 
fully and thoroughly instructed in the meaning of the vows. In the meantime 
our superiors carefully considered whether or not we showed signs of a voca- 
tion and whether or not we should be given the privilege of making our vows. 


Then came the day of our first profession. Now we could claim Christ, Our 
Lord, as our bridegroom. What greater happiness could there be anywhere in 
this world! At this time I experienced the “hundredfold” promised to religious. 
There was the joy of having my mother and father present at the profession 
ceremony. Now they were proud to claim a daughter in the convent. 


We continued our religious training under the direction of a Mistress of 
Juniors. A junior sister may continue her education or if sufficiently prepared 
she may participate in the work of the community. God’s work awaited us. 
We were given our first appointments as junior sisters. With God’s help we 
were to teach His “little ones.” 


A most interesting time is the junior sister’s first appearance in the class- 
room. She tries to recall all she has learned in her teaching methods classes 
and dutifully endeavors to put these principles into practice. Early in her 
teaching career she learns what every beginning teacher must learn sooner 
or later: that in spite of all her method courses the best of her plans and 
methods may fail, at times, to produce the results expected. 
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During my first year teaching the first grade, I thought I had a very good 
religion lesson plan about our patron saints. The lesson went along nicely. 
All the children seemed very interested to know that they were named after 
a saint in heaven to whom they should pray and who would help them. At 
the end of the lesson I said, “Now, John, would you like to tell the children 
why your mother named you John.” “Yes, Sister,” he said, “my mother named 
me John so she could call me ‘Jackie.’ ” 


In addition to teaching, a junior sister is sometimes given the privilege of 
assisting with the church work, or the choir, or the servers. On a small mis- 
sion she may at times have charge of the meals. True, it may be a penance 
for the other sisters, but in time God inspires someone to send them a cook 
book and then it is surprising what she can do. 


The three years pass very quickly. During that time the junior sister looks 
forward to the day of her final profession. 

Next August, with the grace of God, I will make my final vows. This time 
I will promise to God to keep the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience— 
not for three years but for the rest of my life. After final profession the 
crucifix may be worn openly. We are reminded that the religious life has its 
crosses and its trials. But God never sends a cross without sufficient grace to 
bear it. We try to accept whatever God may send; it is then we find that our 
hearts are more at rest. 

As I look forward to my final profession there is a deep feeling of gratitude. 
Gratitude to God for His goodness as well as to those whose prayers and in- 
structions were a great help to me. Needless to say, I am very grateful to St. 
Joseph, our Holy Patron and our Blessed Mother. With their help it will not 
be difficult to serve God; to have only one love—Christ and souls; to have only 
one desire—to be pleasing to God. 


\ 














A PROFESSED SISTER 


SISTER AGNES JOSEPH 


I think we have the grandest position in the world; ours is the most beautiful 
life to which one could be called. Do you agree with me? If you don’t now, 
perhaps when I tell you why that is my conviction after enjoying the privilege 
of being a Sister of St. Joseph for almost a quarter of a century you will say 
as others have said to me, “I envy you.” Still others have added the inquiry, 
“Are you as happy as you seem?” Through no merit on my part but solely 
because of the goodness of an all-loving Providence I am as happy as I seem, 
and never for one moment have I regretted my answer to the call of Christ, 
“Follow Me.” 


Naturally enough, only in my years of maturity have I come to a fuller 
realization of the privilege afforded me in my sublime calling. One great ad- 
vantage in our lives is to live with others who are seeking the same goal of 
perfection as we are. Since all of us in religion are not saints, we at times give 
others an opportunity to join that hallowed rank. Early in my religious life 
this fact was brought vividly to my mind. Facing life with the spirited opti- 
mism of youth, I told the superior how well I got along with all the sisters 
on my mission. The superior, noting my need for the development of the spirit 
of humility which characterizes a true Sister of St. Joseph, said kindly but 
wisely, “More than likely it is the charity the sisters are practicing. See that 
you are always as tolerant with everyone as your sisters are with you.” That 
was without doubt something on which I could ponder. 


The habit has not robbed me or any of my sisters of our human natures. 
Just as each one of you is an individual differing from everyone else in your 
family or in your class in school, so each one of us is an individual, varying 
in temperament, ability, and grace. Is it difficult for us to live side by side 
with sisters whose make-up is entirely different from our own? I heard a 
priest say, one day, that the greatest miracle this side of heaven is that a 
group of women can live in one house and be happy. My answer is that the 
grace which God has given us, His Chosen Ones, makes the difference in our 
lives as compared with the lives of women living in the world. Each of us 
has embraced the religious life with the same lofty aim in view. It follows 
then that we must strive to be Christlike-and see in each of our sisters another 
Spouse of Christ like ourselves. If Christ found our sister companion one of 
His special choice, then we, too, can admire her good qualities and ignore her 
shortcomings. 


I have lived with sisters of varying ages and with large and small groups, 
and I have yet to find a mission where I couldn’t find happiness. My appoint- 
ments on missions have varied from six months to twelve years’ duration, and 
each place of obedience became a real home to me—and I must add in truth, 
it was hard to leave. Why? Because in each of those religious houses I have 
found the greatest women in the world—self-sacrificing, loyal friends, real 
sisters. I can’t help but compare a statement made in reference to the sisters 
on one of my missions with that made by the pagans when they were forced 
to admire the charity of the early Christians—“See how they love one another.” 


My mother was very ill and I was in walking distance of the hospital to 
which she was confined. There was not a sister on the mission who did not 
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offer to sacrifice her time and be a companion. On one of my last visits to the 
hospital the elevator lady stopped me to say, “You must live with wonderful 
people. I’ve counted at least twelve different sisters who’ve come here with 
you.” Wouldn’t anyone be proud to belong to the great family of such sisters? 


Because all of us are interested in the same profession we share our teach- 
ing experiences. Don’t all of us like to find others interested in the work we 
are doing? Our secular teachers often tell us how little interest their friends 
evince in the activities of their day—happenings which to them are fascina- 
tion. Working with children is never dull, and we always find some sisters 
whose experiences in the classroom afford no end of humorous incidents. I 
hope there are no principals here when I tell you this story. A little girl came 
to school and told how her family had played school at home one evening. 
Mother was the teacher, and the children her pupils. Sister asked what Dad 
was doing while all this was going on. “Oh,” said the little one, “Daddy didn’t 
want to work; he wanted to read the newspaper and listen to the radio so we 
made him the principal.” 


We enjoy seeing the work our sisters are doing with their groups, and 
our community room is a splendid spot for display work. I recall one Sister 
(I can tell you her name—Sister Kathleen—Sister is out in California so she 
won’t hear about this). Sister Kathleen had been carrying on the farm unit 
and had taught the children how to draw cows. To her, each of the fifty illus- 
trations held a particular interest. We listened attentively and admired each 
detail as Sister displayed her work the first night. However, when the second 
draft appeared the next night we were well prepared for what was to follow. 
The superior said, “Now, Sister Kathleen, I can’t admire fifty cows again 
tonight.” Sister’s enthusiasm didn’t wane at all. Sister tells this story herself. 
She had worked so hard on this particular project that on the following day 
when she was about to dismiss her children she said, “First row of cows, pass.” 


Even what might appear to be a laborious task—the correcting of examina- 
tion papers—offers an interesting hour in the community room. One sister read 
us the answer a pupil of hers had written to the question, “Whom did God ask 
to sacrifice the life of his only son?” The answer: “I can’t remember his first 
name, but his last name was Lincoln.” 


In the classroom there may be little evidence that the teacher found any- 
thing to enjoy in the examination papers, but I assure you, a book could be 
written on the “little humorous moments” behind the scenes. 


Now let us turn to a higher consideration of our dignity as teachers. This 
is almost an overwhelming realization. Nothing discloses to us the super- 
natural beauty and excellence of the work of Christian education better than 
the sublime expression of love of our Blessed Lord, identifying Himself with 
children, “Whosoever shall receive one such child as this in My name, re- 
ceiveth Me.” And when I consider that I belong to that chosen portion of God’s 
flock who as Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII says are privileged “to cooperate 
with God in forming Christ in the souls of children,’ I can only repeat the 
simple words used many times before, “How good God is to me.” Christ was 
the PERFECT Teacher, and we are permitted to carry on the work He began 
when He was on earth. As Sisters of St. Joseph we have for our special 
patron and exemplar the Foster Father of Jesus—He who was chosen by God 
to direct the earthly life of the Christ Child. What a sense of security one 
finds in this possession. 

We are often asked, “Isn’t teaching monotonous? Is there any joy in teach- 
ing? How can you stand those little ones?” I know that. you will agree that 
one who thus questions has no conception of what teaching is—or what it 
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means to mold character. I am not different from other teachers; believe me 
when I tell you that I have a heavy heart when promotion day comes and I 
see the children I have learned to love pass into another’s hands. My class- 
room life for the most part has been spent with young children bursting with 
the enthusiasm that characterizes their age. Their sincerity and simplicity is 
refreshing. Just last week when I was checking addresses a little second grade 
girl informed me that she was planning to move, but wanted to continue to 
come to our church because it was brighter than the one she should attend. 
Without any invitation to speak, a little boy said, “Don’t be bragging about 
what we have.” And another questioned me, “Sister, isn’t every church God’s 
house, even if it isn’t bright?” I just felt happy to be permitted to teach such 
children who surely must be very close to God. 


Today, when the world is turning from sacrifice—turning from God—we 
exert all our energies to inculcate in the young what it means to live right— 
to practice self-control and acts of kindness. There is no greater joy on earth 
than to see in our charges even the smallest effort to practice virtue. Both 
teachers and parents recognize the need now, more than ever before, for devel- 
oping a thorough understanding of the Fourth Commandment. One father said 
to me, “Sister, I wish you’d work overtime on the Fourth Commandment.” It 
seems that in the lives of many of our children “Sister’s” verdict is supreme, 
but unfortunately, what Mother and Dad say can be interpreted into what the 
child wants. Nothing gives a sister greater satisfaction than to hear a mother 
tell of her child’s improvement at home because—“Sister says so.” One little 
boy was conspicuous in his own home by his improved conduct. When his 
parents remarked it he answered, “Well, Sister said if we want peace in the 
world we have to start in our own homes, so I’m trying to help.” To us, that 
is most gratifying. 


After an instruction on obeying at home I was pleased to have a little seven 
year old boy relate this incident to the class. “My Dad was getting me ready 
for bed at eight o’clock. I was just going to say, ‘Dad, I want to see the TV 
program at eight thirty,’ but then I thought, He should tell Me what time to 
go to bed. I shouldn’t tell HIM.” These are simple things, I know, but, when 
we’re working for God, just little signs of virtue in our children make us 
supremely happy. Yes, there is real joy in teaching and as for monotony I 
really have to laugh at the thought of life with my little ones ever becoming 
monotonous. 


We must remember too that to be truly a teaching sister means more than 
spending five hours each day instructing a class of children. Every real 
teacher has a deep personal concern for each child whose life touches hers. 
Our life is more than a teacher’s life; it is a mother’s life. At one time Our 
Holy Father Pope Pius XII in addressing a group of sister teachers said; 
“Yes, you too are mothers; you work side by side with Christian mothers in 
the work of education; for you have a mother’s heart burning with charity. ... 
You are truly a sisterhood of spiritual mothers whose offspring is the pure 
flower of youth.” His concluding words were, “Christian virginity is the 
triumph of civilization.” Is there any life greater than ours? If civilization 
is to triumph, it will be the result in great measure of the work religious 
teachers are doing for Christ. Isn’t that a challenge? 

You may ask, “Did you have this conception of the religious life before you 
entered the novitiate? If you didn’t, why did you become a sister?” Perhaps 
most of you are thinking, “Oh, you must have been like that girl in our class— 
the quiet, serious one.” 


I'll try to answer your questions. No, I never realized what religious life 
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was. I had always admired sisters. My mother’s two sisters are Sisters of 
Charity of Mother Seton, and occasionally a relative would take me to visit 
them, so as a very young child I was familiar with the life of sisters. Did I 
pray for my vocation? Yes, from grade school on I asked God that if it were 
His will I would like to give my life to Him. The teaching profession attracted 
me. As a child I was addicted to giving orders at home. I can still hear my 
dear father say, “I hope that girl will be a teacher some day so she’ll have 
someone to boss.” 


We never discussed religious vocation at home, in spite of the fact that 
I was reared in a very Catholic home where the family rosary was a part of 
our life. My parents’ married life has been a model on which any young couple 
could pattern their own life; I am sure I am a sister today because of their 
example and training. The first break in our family came when my brother 
expressed his desire to enter the seminary after two years of college. I sensed 
the quiet joy mingled with a natural sorrow at his leaving home. Two years 
later I told my parents of my hopes. I realized at once that it was going to 
be very hard for them to give up another child, but they made no opposition. 
Their only question was, “Are you sure you want to become a sister?” Years 
later my mother told me they doubted that I would ever remain in the convent, 
but they didn’t think they should enter into the decision at all. I had my own 
life to live. I thought perhaps you would like to hear part of the letter I re- 
ceived from my parents on the day of my final profession. It speaks for itself. 


“We just want you to know that we are constantly thinking of you and pray- 
ing for you in a special way these days. They must be very happy days for you, 
and we are sharing your joy as only parents can. We will be up early Tuesday 
morning and will assist at the first Mass and receive Holy Communion for you. 
So even though you cannot see us, we will be very near you in spirit. We do 
not need to ask you to remember us in a special way on this wonderful day. 


“While we would love to be with you, we are satisfied to know that you are 
so happy and contented. The more we see of the ways of the world today the 
more we think you have been favored to be called to that life, and the more 
contented we are to have you there.” 


No doubt you’d like to know about the rest of my family. A few years after 
my profession my sister, the last one at home, entered the novitiate. That was 
the last and most difficult break in our family. Still, when my parents are 
asked today what they did to have all their children in religion, they answer 
proudly, “We don’t know how it happened, but we’re very happy about it.” 


If you will allow me I’ll say once again, “How has God given us all this— 
and heaven too?” 
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THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN EDUCATION 


THE RIGHTS OF PARENTS WITH REGARD TO CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


MRS. JOHN C. MANDULA, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


There can be no question that the responsibility of training the child and 
providing him with a suitable environment in which to grow up belongs to the 
parents and should be assumed by them. There is no problem that can super- 
sede the need to develop the child’s personality so that he may be a happy and 
efficient adult, as well as to care intelligently for his physical life, so essen- 
tial to his general well-being. The role of parent-educator in its fulfillment in- 
volves more than loving the child and being interested in his welfare. 


What the child becomes within the limits imposed by inheritance is de- 
pendent not only upon the love and affection, but also upon the intelligence and 
understanding, of the parents whose responsibility it is to guide him. 


Understanding children, however, and the causes of behavior problems 
which they represent, is not a matter of intuition or of the anxious desire of 
parents to meet their full responsibilities. Knowledge is required for this just 
as it is required for any other important task. 


But how is this knowledge acquired? Many of us have not had any basic 
training for the duties that confront us. The mother is expected to be a house- 
keeper, stewardess, bookkeeper, cook, teacher, nurse, counselor, companion, 
arbitrator, etc. The father is expected to provide the comfort and security of 
a home, a sufficient income to support his family, and to have the patience of 
Job and the wisdom of Solomon. 


As parents, for the greater part, we are most inadequately prepared for our 
state of life. The fact that we fall in love, marry and produce children, is not 
sufficient to prepare ourselves for our responsibilities. We would be the first 
to refuse to consult a lawyer, a doctor, a dentist or any other professional men 
or women, if they, in their professions, were as inadequately prepared or 
trained as we. 


Where shall we place the blame? It goes back several generations and will 
probably, in some instances, be difficult to overcome. When our ancestors ar- 
rived from Europe, the struggle then was for survival. It was difficult enough 
to house, clothe and feed a family, let alone provide higher education for the 
children. If a boy had the talent and the ability, he worked to put himself 
through school. An education for girls? What for? They’ll only get married 
anyway. Do you smile? How many an avocation was “nipped in the bud” 
only because existence was considered primary and higher education for girls 
ridiculous and unnecessary. 


It is amazing that today, in the year of Our Lord 1951 there are still some 
parents who insist upon their children dropping out of school at the comple- 
tion of their sixteenth year and getting a job. These, of course, are the lazy, 
shiftless, selfish kind who feel that the children owe this to them for bringing 
them into the world. Thank God, they are in the minority. 


Parents as well as teachers have from God the right to direct the education 
of their children. Mav I offer a summary of the rights of parents? Our de- 
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mands are not excessive. The right of organization and participation for the 
mutual benefit of the home and school. The right of human kindness to the 
physically handicapped child. The right of acknowledging the existence of the 
mentally handicapped child and doing something to ease the burden of the 
parents. The right of pleasantness. Our children have the right to expect the 
teacher to be in good health and to be cheerful and pleasant. The right of fair- 
ness. The teacher should be fair and impartial and not set himself up as the 
number one exponent of physical punishment. The parents will cooperate if 
and when this is necessary. The right of parents to expect reasonable voca- 
tional preparation and the offering of such subjects by the schools. The right 
of parents to have only properly trained teachers work on the minds and 
hearts of their children. The right of parents to expect the school to try to 
realize and adjust to the trying conditions of modern family living. The right 
of chastity. In these turbulent and uncertain times, we do expect the schools 
. to help us and supplement the home training with moral training for boys 
who, from day to day, are being drafted into the armed forces. A former 
chaplain in the armed forces would be an excellent choice to give this course 
in the high schools. 


It is time to evaluate the importance of the Catholic parent-teacher group, 
Mothers’ Clubs or Dads’ Clubs that are organized throughout the dioceses in 
the United States. I shall confine myself to the Catholic Parent-Teacher 
League and its affiliations in the Diocese of Cleveland with which I am most 
familiar. 


First, a few words for personal background. I have been in parent-teacher 
work for the past sixteen years, having gone through pre-school, elementary, 
high school and college stages. From early childhood I have been organization 
conscious. I am a past president of Nativity of the B. V. M. PTA, a past 
president of the Catholic Parent-Teacher League of the Diocese of Cleveland, 
have served as Parent Education, Civics and Legislation, Rules and Procedure 
chairman at various times in the League and at present am chairman of the 
Contact Committee which organizes new parent-teacher groups in the parishes. 
I am Family Life Chairman in the Cleveland Deanery, and represent the 
Slovak Women on the Cleveland Diocesan Council of the National Council of 
Catholic Women. 


My husband is an active charter member of Newburgh Council, Knights of 
Columbus; is Bowling Secretary for their two Leagues; is president of the 
Greater Cleveland Knights of Columbus Golf League and is a past vice pres- 
ident of the Dads’ Club of Benedictine High School. His activities and partici- 
pation in organization work make him an understanding helpmate. 


I have a son John, who is 20 years of age and a junior at John Carroll Uni- 
versity; a daughter Marilyn, 16, a junior at John Adams High School; and a 
daughter Carole, 15, who is attending Sunbeam School for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Children. 


Just recently I have compiled and edited a Parent-Teacher Manual with the 
assistance of Mrs. James F. Marek, president of the Catholic Parent-Teacher 
League, and with the advice and encouragement of our spiritual director, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, Ph.D., Superintendent of the Catholic Schools 
in the Diocese of Cleveland. Through this manual we hope to acquaint the 
pastors, the sisters and the parents of our goal, our efforts and our accom- 
plishments as organized groups of parents. It will be printed as soon as we 
receive the Imprimatur. 


In the foreword, our beloved Bishop of Cleveland, the Most Reverend Ed- 
ward F. Hoban, says, “The Catholic Parent-Teacher Movement attempts 
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to associate parents as well as teachers in the Catholic education of our 
children. Nothing but good can result from this attempt. Parents will become 
more keenly aware of their responsibilities in the education of their children; 
they will be aided to fulfill their duties in a better manner; and the school will 
be given an opportunity to take into account the home background of the pupils 
in their care. Cooperation between home and school, under the direction of the 
pastor, will help us to realize our Catholic school ideal.” 


Our Bishop, a far-seeing man, envisions the value of parent education as 
promoted and sponsored by the Catholic Parent-Teacher League. He realizes 
the need for home and school cooperation. Unfortunately we have been able to 
secure the consent of less than twenty-five percent of the schools or pastors in 
our diocese to organize parent-teacher groups. Parents need them. They have 
a right to be heard! 


If only we had some way, some means of really reaching the pastors! It is 
not enough to telephone or write. Telephone them—‘sorry too busy”; write, 
no response. Even appeals from our Superintendent have fallen upon deaf 
ears. 


We cannot hope to bring the viewpoint of the home to the school and the 
viewpoint of the teacher to the home if we do not have this common means of 
working out our problems. How else can we bring into closer relationship the 
parents and the teachers of each parish that they may cooperate intelligently 
in promoting the welfare of the children? 


We are expected to, and do gladly support our Church and our school. His 
Holiness stresses the need for cooperation between home and school. Since it 
is the parent’s duty to make himself responsible for the welfare of the school 
not only by means of financial support, but by an appreciative understanding 
of the Catholic school curricula and the problems which confront the modern 
Catholic educator, how can we understand when the right of participation is 
denied us? Also the opportunity to participate in the Family Life Institutes, 
Parent-Education Programs, Study Clubs, Cana Conferences, etc. We need 
our pastor’s and principal’s guidance in these and similar subjects. 


It seems rather ironical that we are denied the right to organize and become 
better informed parents and then are criticized for our failures as parent- 
educators. We need help NOW! 


Since Catholic schools do not have access to public funds for many necessities 
(remember the Barden bill?) much less luxuries of educational equipment, 
there must be a group dedicated to these objectives to make a good school a 
better school, a good parent a better parent. For schools and parents are so 
bound up in each other’s activities and ideals that they cannot be separated 
logically. 


Catholic Parent-Teacher Associations pledge themselves to devote time and 
effort to the acquirement of adequate school equipment. They sponsor health 
programs and cooperate with public and private agencies in the promotion of 
pre-school, tuberculosis, sight and hearing clinics. Child health is encouraged 
and preventive measures facilitated by generous contributions of personal 
service. Extracurricular and recreational activities are provided when such 
are deemed necessary. 


There is, however, another functional reason for the existence of this organ- 
ization in its relation to the school itself, and that lies in its effort to appre- 
ciate not only the existing condition but the philosophy which underlies the 
principles of the Catholic educational system. Catholic parents are exposed 
constantly to fallacious educational theories which, if not evaluated, tend to 
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undermine confidence in the progressiveness of the Catholic school system. The 
advance theories adopted by the Catholic school are often looked at askance if 
such methods are frowned upon by the public school administrators. The 
acceptance or rejection of popular theories by Catholic educators demands 
a constant educational campaign for the enlightenment of parents. How can 
this and like information be more effectively channelized than through the 
Catholic parent-teacher groups? 

In the history of American education there has been the idea of thinking 
of the child in the home from one standpoint and of the child in the school 
from another. How to bring united action of home and school influences for 
the child’s growth and development is worthy of thought and effort. Parents 
as community members have an obligation to the child in this modern age on 
account of the ever increasing and enforced leisure. The effects of environ- 
ment on children call for active interest to provide for recreational facilities 
and conditions conducive to good health. Home surroundings considered from 
the angle of what is good for the development of normal healthy children 
should be the special concern of the parents. 


Most of our concern is for the normal healthy child. What about the child 
with a physical disability who cannot attend our parochial or high schools? 
What about the child who has not grown mentally? The days are gone when 
parents of mentally retarded children were deeply ashamed and never men- 
tioned the fact that they had such a child. 


It is a shame that we Catholics have done so little towards establishing a 
school for children of physical disabilities. These children must of necessity 
attend a public school established for their requirements. It brings home rather 
forcibly the need for Catholic schools for disabled children where they can be 
taught, receive treatments, and where their physical disability will not hamper 
them. Normal children can be unintentionally unkind. 


Some of our parochial schools have set up special classes for the slow 
learners. This is very commendable; but what about the children who have an 
1.Q. of less than 50! We have a responsibility to these children. The mentally 
retarded child has the same basic needs as a normal child, but they must be 
met at his level. He wants companionship and fun; the satisfaction of being 
self-reliant; and to achieve something in, order to win praise. 


Not every retarded child needs to be in an institution. With proper training 
many can adjust to the normal environment of family life. Mental retardation 
strikes without regard to the intelligence, social or financial status of the 
parents. It may be due to birth injury, disease, glandular disturbance or un- 
known causes. 

Every diocese should start thinking in terms of providing some training for 
the retarded child. Help lighten the burden of the parents of such a child. 
This child with its clinging dependency tears at the heartstrings of the parents 
who love it with a deep protective love. 

Will you accept my invitation to help rescue our mentally handicapped 
children from the human scrap heap? We, from Ohio, can lend our support 
to Senate Bill 157, offered by Senator Elizabeth F. Gorman, of Cleveland, for 
state aid for the retarded child. We can write to members of legislature to 


vote for this bill. We need training schools, not institutions. Will you meet the 


challenge? 
What will you do to make the rights of parents with regard to Catholi¢ 
education possible? 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF PARENTS WITH REGARD TO 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


HONORABLE WILLIAM J. McDERMOTT, JUDGE, JUVENILE COURT 
OF CUYAHOGA COUNTY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


From generation to generation we find that parenthood becomes a more 
difficult undertaking. It is even more so in this troubled world of today 
when we are so uncertain as to our children’s future in an era of peace 
or an era of strife. But each of us as parents, in our own small way, can 
help create the kind of world in which our children may live in peace. For 
we need only call to mind that our children are possessions given to us by 
God, and we are obligated by divine law to manage, guide, and provide them 
with a Christian education. So that we as parents may be better able to 
meet our responsibilities with regard to Catholic education, it is opportune 
that we give a few moments reflection as to what they may be. 


There are few parents who do not recognize and readily discharge their 
obligation to administer to the physical needs of their children for food, 
shelter, and clothing. In addition, however, for a child to become a happy 
and efficient adult, it requires the constant time and efforts of the parents 
to help to properly develop his personality. The all-important years in the 
development of the child are the early ones before he begins his formal 
schooling, usually at the age of six. Long before our children come under 
the influence of the teachers at school, it is the home which has an ever- 
lasting impression upon their personality and character. The family, then, 
is the chief educational agency, and we all, no doubt, have heard it said that 
the home is truly the cradle of human personality. 


Our educators can better enlighten us as to the philosophy and goals of 
education, but it seems to me that the minimum essential sought in all 
education is the development of good personal relationships. All other 
objectives of education are facilitated by success in personal contacts and 
hindered by failure to adjust well to other people. Our joys and distresses 
arise from associations with others. Home life is chiefly a matter of personal 
adjustments and success in marriage is highly dependent upon personality 
factors. One’s social usefulness depends upon the achievement of satisfactory 
personal relationships. Now what is it that determines the ability of an 
individual to get along well with other people? While the school experience 
may contribute to or modify this personal quality, it was profoundly infiu- 
enced by the early conditions under which the individual grew up. This 
importance of the early years of childhood is the reason for the pre-eminent 
position of the home in any scheme of Christian education. 


Growing to maturity is a long and slow process, but the pattern must be 
laid out in the very early years. Perhaps the most essential responsibility 
of parents in this process is that they provide a “good” home. By this I 
mean “good” in the sense of its wealth in moral and spiritual values. Funda- 
mental to the wholesome growth and development of the child is the love, 
affection and emotional security as given by parents who are united in their 
endeavor of fulfilling their marriage responsibilities. The well-being of the 
child requires that the establishment of family unity and close family rela- 
tionships be given precedence over the convenience and order of the household. 
This will perhaps demand many personal sacrifices. 
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Participation by both adults and younger members in companionship, hob- 
bies and family recreation are means of holding the family together. In this 
respect it is my observation that many fathers can well devote a little more 
time to the interests of their children. In striving for close family unity, 
we must not overlook the associate need of our children for individual 
attention. Each child should be accepted as a separate individual and each 
one must feel that the parents care as much about him as they do about his 
brothers and sisters. 


Through the close relationship between parent and child, and, because 
children are naturally imitative, the standards of behavior adopted by the 
children are the standards set by adults, that is, how they behave themselves, 
how they treat each other, and how they manage their children. Most fortu- 
nate is the child who grows up in a household where there is a minimum or 
absence of strife, conflicts and disagreements. What is good conduct cannot 
be explicitly defined for each parent since all of us have our personal dif- 
ferences and circumstances differ. But the parent who respects and honors 
his God and his Catholic religion receives immeasurable guidance from its 
teachings. If we sincerely conduct our life according to the truths and beliefs 
of our religion, then we need have no worry about the example we set. We 
must, furthermore, make religion a matter of everyday concern, for it is 
part of life, it is not something that can be isolated from life’s everyday 
problems. Religious culture, its high ideals, and its highest spiritual values 
give courage and determination to face life’s problems and build bulwarks 
against the sinister forces which work for the breakdown of life. 


Another fundamental responsibility of parents is that of providing the 
twenty-four hour a day supervision that children require. This should not 
be so difficult if in the home we have an atmosphere of acceptance of children 
and if they receive guidance from the exemplary habits of the parents. 
Children acquire new skills and knowledge each day as part of the growing-up 
process, but the process needs direction and discipline. Supervision should 
be given intelligently; it should mean that we know what our children are 
doing and where they are. It should not mean endless restrictions and con- 
stantly being under the parental eye, which often is so damaging to the grow- 
ing child, On the other hand, complete lack of discipline and control may 
be as serious for children as deprivation and neglect and may lead to anti- 
social behavior. 


Effective supervision sets limits for behavior from infancy but allows for 
increasing freedom to meet the child’s age and needs. It provides for increas- 
ing responsibilities and chores at home to fit the child’s abilities and freedom 
so that he may be enabled to have a feeling of accomplishment and recog- 
nition. Judicious assignment of responsibilities develops industriousness and 
cooperation, and a family working together promotes good family relation- 
ships. A lack of responsibilities on the other hand makes a child careless, 
selfish and uncooperative. The chores at home, however, must not be over- 
burdening but must allow time for play and for making friends. Play is 
not only important for physical health, but it serves as a release for emotional 
tensions. In handling a gradually increasing responsibility for their own 
actions, children are bound to make mistakes. The understanding parent 
regards such mistakes as a normal part of growing up; he aids the child in 
learning through his mistakes and corrects him without hurting or harming 
him, The understanding parent makes it possible for the child to talk of 
what’s on his mind without being censured and tries to answer the child’s 


questions without prejudice and without embarrassment. He allows for @ 
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child’s need for privacy which affords opportunities for quietness, relaxation 
and contemplation. 


That education is necessary for success in occupational, economic and 
social life is a deeply rooted conviction of all parents, and for this reason 
our schools receive our ready support. Prior to enrollment, however, that is, 
during the pre-school period, the parent has the obligation of preparing the 
child for entrance into school. For the Catholic parent this means that he 
endeavors to make his child aware of God and gradually instructs the child 
to appreciate the things he is going to receive when he arrives at the 
Catholic school. So that secular education may not be separated from religious 
education, the Catholic Church has established its own school system. It is 
the duty of the parents, therefore, to provide for the attendance of their 
children at the Catholic school where it will be certain that they be taught 
the fundamental truths of the Catholic religion. 


A further duty of the parent during this period of preparation for school, 
and even extending into the school years, is that he attend to the physical 
and emotional health of his child. It is far too costly in terms of the child’s 
future welfare to be unaware of or indifferent to the existence of any 
defects. Conditions such as dental cavities, defects of eyes or ears, infected 
tonsils, poor nutrition, etc., are readily remediable but may seriously impede 
school work. Parents should also concern themselves about their child’s 
emotional health for poor emotional health may be a much greater liability 
in the education process. It has been demonstrated many times that emo- 
tional disturbances do interfere with educational accomplishments, regardless 
of what the child’s intellectual capacities may be. 


All the children of all parents attend school; they cannot be selected. The 
advantages of bringing children together into heterogjpneous groups as to 
background and behavior traits are the educative experiences and oppor- 
tunities to learn through the voices and deeds of their fellows. But there is a 
hazard here too. Interpersonal relationships may infect children with 
neurotic traits, unwholesome attitudes, or unacceptable patterns of behavior. 


Let us make certain by understanding our role in their development that 
our children may be able to make the fullest use of the education offered 
them, and that they will have a wholesome influence on their classmates. It 
is the child who has been rejected and neglected at home who brings with 
him to school a pattern of aggressiveness. The overprotected child seeks in 
his teacher a parent substitute to fight his battles and to soften requirements 
of him. Overstrict and severe, excessive punishment, ceaseless bickering and 
endless restrictions fail to develop in the child a wholesome degree of moral 
independence and self-control. Weak and easy-going discipline, yielding to 
children’s demands fails to train them, but leaves them unprepared for life, 
and they tend to avoid that which is difficult. Children who have not learned 
early to trust people become selfish, scheming, cunning and deceitful. Most 
disastrous of all in dealing with children are inconsistency, vacillating between 
license and severity, opposite codes by each parent, parents guided by whim 
rather than by principle, for these result in a very confused child. 


As parents, we must not yield to the lazy notion that, when a child’s 
formal education at school begins, we can sit back and let the school take 
all the responsibility, nor can we delegate to the school our fundamental 
responsibility for the training and discipline of our children. The parents’ 
duty is made clear in a letter on Christian education of youth written by 
Pope Pius XI in 1929. He says that God the Creator has given to parents 
the “right” and the “strict obligation” to educate their children. He insists 
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also that parents may not give up this right. It is “inalienable.” In his 
encyclical on education, Pope Pius XI again placed emphasis ,on the role of 
the home in respect to education: “The first natural and necessary element 
in this environment is the family, and this precisely because so ordained by 
the Creator Himself. Accordingly, that education, as a rule, will be more 
effective and lasting which is received in a well-ordered and well-disciplined 
home.” 


Since the school is but an extension of the home, the education of children 
is a cooperative endeavor between their parents and their teachers. Home 
activities should definitely complement school activities and supplement the 
school interests of the child. The problem of family recreation cannot be 
considered apart from the work of the school, for boys and girls need to be 
instructed so that they can discriminate between the enjoyments that enrich 
and those which degrade and dissipate. This requires that we have a critical 
attitude toward motion pictures and the radio so that we can encourage the 
choice of good or educational movies and programs. - We can aid in the selec- 
tion of reading material for children and develop an appreciation of fine 
pictures and good music. By providing the home with Catholic papers, maga- 
zines, books, and pictures, we aid our children in becoming familiar with the 
truths of our faith and we fortify our home against outside degrading 
influences. 


This cooperative endeavor of educating our child also requires that we take 
an interest in how well and what he is learning at school. Periodically we 
should inquire of the teacher or the parish priest as to how our child is 
progressing so that, if he is falling behind, remedial steps can be taken. To 
establish habits of regularity in school work, we should see that young people 
get down to their lessons promptly. We should be ready to go over their 
lessons with them, inquire what they may have learned during the day, 
discuss topics of interest and importance, and hear them recite what has to 
be memorized. Especially are we called upon to see that the religious 
teachings and precepts presented to the children in school are practiced in 
the home so that the religious ideals of the Church are brought to bear 
upon the mental development of the children. We ourselves are to practice” 
the fundamental virtues so that our children can become familiar with them 
and see that we sincerely believe all the truths of our faith. Surrounded 
by such practices in the home, the child will find it so much easier to honor, 
respect and obey his parents. 


Each generation lives in a different time, and today we are undergoing 
an accelerated rate of change. Family life is becoming more involved and 
complex. Parents frequently represent a different set of mores from that 
accepted by the young people’s group. This difference in outlook so often 
makes it hard for parent and child to achieve mutual understanding and 
creates so many problems of young people in relation with their parents. 
Then, too, parents differ tremendously in what they know about children 
and are often at a loss to know which course to follow in dealing with their 
children. The parent, however, can equip himself with the necessary knowl- 
edge and understanding to enable him to discharge his obligations through 
participation in the education process for himself. Parent education seeks 
to bring to the parent the increasing knowledge concerning child behavior 
and methods of guidance. 


Parents cannot be perfect and there are limitations to what they can do. 
Sometimes it is necessary to reach outside the home for help and guidance. 
When a child presents a problem or is in trouble, the parents should find 
out what is wrong and do something useful. This may take time, expense 
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and upset the family routine, but it is wisest to secure assistance at the 
earliest indication that it is needed. For such needs family counseling and 
child guidance services are available in our community. 


In conclusion, let me say again briefly that in educating our children 
parents must remember that they have a fundamental obligation for. their 
training and education, and that the early years are the very important 
years. Only with a very specialized program can schools and institutions 
accomplish what parents neglected to do. The parents’ responsibility for 
education are fourfold: First: parents must establish a home with a good 
moral and religious atmosphere. Second: parents must thoughtfully and 
carefully prepare the child for entrance into school. Third: parents must 
cooperate with the school in the teaching of the child. Fourth: parents should 
seek enlightenment themselves in the matter of parent-child relationships 
and should promptly secure competent assistance when problems arise. If 
parents sincerely undertake these obligations, they will immeasurably aid 
their children in more effectively appreciating and utilizing the school cur- 
riculum and in developing into well adjusted and useful citizens. 








THE CURRICULUM AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN EDUCATION 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE CURRICULUM 


BROTHER LOUIS J. FAERBER, S.M., Ph.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON, DAYTON, OHIO 


The curriculum of the Catholic school is intended to be that regulated 
set of learning experiences by which the pupil is able to shape himself as a 
human person. The core of the curriculum is based on man’s struggle to 
be truly human. 


And what is it to be a human person? We know from our earliest Catholic 
schooling that it means much more than being a physical being. It means 
being made by God after His own image and likeness and hence of being 
embodied spirit. The spirit makes all the difference between man and brute 
creation, for “where spirit appears, it rules; and man is much more spirit 
than body.” 


At the root of spirit lie three ruling powers which give the human person 
his royal dignity. There is the power of reason, and hence the freedom 
which comes from the mind’s rightful dominion over matter. There is the 
power of free will, and hence the freedom which comes from voluntarily 
obeying the law of God as a responsible agent. There is the supernatural 
gift-power of intimate relationship with God through Christ, and hence the 
ultimate and sublime freedom which is enjoyed in supreme union with God. 


The connection between the human person and his human rights is a 
most essential one. Since the original image of God in man was obscured 
through original sin, man has the obligation to bring out within his person 
the perfection of God’s image and to attain union with God. This is the 
great end of his living by which he gains fulfillment of himself as a person. 
Now, he cannot be obliged to strive for this end unless he has the right to 
make use of the necessary means to achieve it. From this fundamental 
obligation the human being derives whatever rights he has to anything on 
earth. They are human rights simply because they operate in fulfillment of 


man’s responsibilities as a human person—responsibilities to his Creator, to . 


himself, to his fellow man, and to material things. 


HUMAN RIGHTS INHERE IN THE HEART OF THE CURRICULUM 


Because human rights strike at the very heart of the curriculum, they 
cannot be learnt by a mere appendage to the curriculum or by an artificial 
inclusion in the curriculum. It is fantastic to think that the need can be 
filled (as some educators have suggested) by the observance of a Human 
Rights Week where posters and slogans fill the order of the occasion, where 
school newspapers feature articles on the subject, and where teachers push 


new propaganda on the wheels of their old course offerings. Nor can the © 


need be met by the peremptory exhortation to teachers that they “lose no 
opportunity to explain the history and meaning of human rights” in con- 
nection with their daily teaching assignments. 

The inclusion of human rights in the curriculum is not just information 
service. It is not a new patch put on the old curriculum garment. It is not 
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an attractive covering to hide a shabby interior. It needs to be warp and 
woof of the basic curriculum pattern and of the way of life which the cur- 
riculum as a whole is intended to foster. The solution, consequently, is not 
reached by making merely surface changes in the curriculum or by making 
additions to an already over-heavy body of subject matter. The solution 
lies in making the curriculum to be truly itself—a regulated and unified means 
of enabling the school to do what it is supposed to do, and any purpose short 
of forming the human person (including the aggregate of his human rights) 
represents a mere travesty of education. 


It becomes plain that the best way for the curriculum to incorporate the 
teaching of human rights is by placing concentrated emphasis on all that 
constitutes the obligations of the human person—his personal dignity, his 
immortal destiny, his relation to God, to his fellow man, and to material 
nature. Since all of the obligations of the individual find a common bond 
in his primary relationship with God, all of the content and activities which 
make up the curriculum must stem from this basic relationship. This means 
that all of the learning experiences which the school provides must be unified 
around the central obligations of religion. Religion should supply this prin- 
ciple of unity, this principle of integration. If it does so supply this principle 
of unity, then all the subjects, no matter what they might be, will take on 
purpose and meaning through the guiding power which stems from the 
religious center. 


THE CURRICULUM—A DYNAMIC ORGANISM 


The courses in the curriculum are not like individual beads strung for- 
tuitously on a string with no integral relation existing between them. Religion 
is not just another bead on the string, inwardly unrelated to the other sub- 
jects. It is much more to the point to say that the curriculum should resemble 
an organism—a living, unitary structure with the parts so integrated that 
their relation to one another is governed by their relation to the whole. It 
should be a body, like the human body, bearing within it a life principle, a 
soul, which animates the body and gives it unity and cohesion. 


Lifting the figure to the plane of supernatural verities, let us pursue our 
thought by asking the crucial question: “And what is the soul of the cur- 
riculum?” Etymologically, we know that the word curriculum means a race- 
course whereon those who seek to run are able to make the greatest progress. 
It represents a conducive way to reach a set goal. Now, in our Catholic 
schools there is only one way as there is only one goal. “I AM THE 
WAY .. .,” said our Lord to Thomas when the latter asked, “Lord, we do 
not know where thou art going, and how can we know the way?” Christ 
is the whole curriculum as He is the soul of the curriculum because for us 
Christ JS Christian education. This is not just a figure of speech! This is 
to be taken literally; it is an actuality. 


Let us not deceive ourselves. There is a vast difference between Christ 
and our present-day world. The modern secularist culture is strong. Its 
pernicious atmosphere surrounds us and easily interpenetrates our educa- 
tional institutions. Unless we vigorously put Christ organically in the center 
of our curriculum and valiantly cut out anything that is less than Christ, we 
will find ourselves victims of a mounting secularism which is gaining ever 
increasing avenues of entrance into our schools. Unless we gain control 
over our environment, the secularist environment will more and more con- 
trol us. 

USING WHAT WE HAVE 


The current emphasis on human rights should be a clarion call to our 
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Catholic schools to make fuller use of what we already have. It is almost 
ironic to see the situation which so frequently prevails where secular educa- 
tors are striving for a definite philosophy of education to integrate their 
work while we who have not only the philosophy, but the Incarnate Word, 
and His Holy Spirit (abiding forever in His Church) directly with us, are 
content to leave these all-powerful means in the realm of mere mental 
abstractions as we continue to conform in large part to exclusive secular 
standards. 


Let us look at the situation realistically. In our country we are free to 
organize our own curriculum. Our Catholic schools represent a tremendous 
outlay of expenditure both in material goods and in the lives of dedicated 
teachers. It would seem illogical that our curriculum should not be organ- 
ized in such a way as to yield an education characteristically different from 
that produced in non-Catholic schools.1 In the meanwhile, the complaint 
continues to be made (as Michael de La Bedoyere has made it): “Our Catholic 
education appears to be generally organized in terms of nine-tenths ordinary 
textbook with secularist values and one-tenth almost wholly unrelated reli- 
gious instruction and devotion. Too often in the Catholic school the child 
is imbibing secularism under the impression that it is Christianity.” No 
wonder that some of our religious teachers get to feel at times (even though 
they may not directly say it nor would they be basically justified in saying it); 
“T don’t have to be a religious to do the work I am doing. The effects of 
my work would be no different if I were employed in a public school.” 


BASIC RELIGIOUS ORIENTATION 


In broad sweeps let us glance at the ways in which human rights involve 
the total function of the curriculum through the central course in religion. 
Since the concepts of human rights are valid only in so far as they ring 
true to the Author of human life and His Divine Plan for the human race, 
their understanding and practice involve a basic religious orientation. This 
the religion course endeavors to provide. It does so possibly through the 
following emphases for each of the four years (as garnered from the Elweli 
series, Our Quest for Happiness) : 


In the first year are taught the truths about God, about the creation of the 
human race, original sin, the nature of man, and the purpose of man’s exist- 
ence. Herein are laid the foundations of human rights whereby the student 
gains an understanding and appreciation of man’s dependence on God, the 
dignity of every human person, the social nature of man, and the bond of 
brotherhood among all men. 


In the second year concepts of the moral law and the basic principles of 
morality are taught. (In fact they run through all four years.) The student 
acquires an understanding of how the moral power of rights and the moral 
necessity of duty are based on the natural moral law. Particular attention 
is directed to the question of civil authority and the God-given rights of all 
people. 


In the third year (specifically under the fifth commandment) the inviola- 
bility of human rights receives treatment. Emphasis is placed on the obliga- 
tion to respect the rights of others which operates against the arbitrary use 
of one’s own rights. 








1A practical demonstration of what can be done in our Catholic high schools is given by the 
Sisters of Charity in their remarkable bulletin, Christian Life Adjustment Program (Septem- 
ber, 1950). Copies of the bulletin can be purchased from the Department of Education, Mount 
St. Joseph, Ohio. 
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The treatment of human rights gains its culmination in the fourth year 
Imost § when all of the implications of human rights (in both their individual and 
duca- — social aspects) are considered under the virtue which binds them all together— 
their § namely, the virtue of justice. The progress of human rights is observed 
Nord, § through the individual, the family, the community, the economic group, the 
are § nation, and the community of nations. 


? 

ental Any program of religious instruction which is sound and well organized 
cular must of necessity impart this basic kind of orientation. The rest of the cur- 
riculum depends on it. Without it the curriculum becomes a mere husk with 3 
ee to no lifeblood, no cohesion, no vitality. But with religion fulfilling its real 
idous function at the heart of the curriculum, all the other courses gain natural 
cated § expansion in communication with the pulsating center. In other words, re- 
rgan- ligion supplies the basic principles which govern all human relations and 
from their concomitant human rights; in that capacity, religion must designedly and 
aint deliberately permeate every part of the curriculum. 


holie On this basis, religion can be made to affect the other courses in the 
nary following summary ways: 
aa 1. To the study of LITERATURE religion can impart the awareness and 


No perception of how human rights are respected or violated in the conflicts of 
ough human passions, wills, and ideas involved crucially in so many of the im- 
it): portant works of literature. Pupils read not so much with their eyes as with 
is of their minds and their past experiences. In possessing a sound philosophy of 
life—of which the appreciation of human rights forms an integral part— 
pupils will be able the better to interpret literature and appreciate the tre- 
| mendous human equation embodied therein. (Thus, the teacher of English 


Dainbel (Pua eeameed ome 


does not inject something new, but draws on something which is already 
7 there—the concepts of human rights gained through religious training. He 
B10n. enlarges on this training and gives it new applications. He brings the seeds 
Ti of religious principles to fruition in the fine outgrowths of his own course.)* 





This 2.. To the study of GEOGRAPHY religion can supply the full reason as to F 
the why the human race under God is not broken by differences in geographic 4 
well location, or color, or economy, or civilization; and how nothing can make us 
brothers except the bond by which we are sons of God. 
the 8. To the study of HISTORY religion can give the student eyes to see 
cists beneath the external happenings of wars and political catastrophes and to 
dent discern the continual tension between the “organism which is the compound 
the of all human wills” and the absolute Will of God. He gets to see and to 
1 of appreciate how in the unfolding drama of the centuries the struggles over 
individual and social rights and over personal human dignity have consistently 
occupied the center of the human stage. 
a 4, To the study of NATURAL SCIENCES religion can furnish the wisdom : 
ond whereby the possession and use of material things are seen to be but a means 4 
tion to an end—the end being God’s glory and man’s temporal and eternal happi- j 
all ness. This wisdom safeguards the rights of humans over the earth’s material 4 
. resources and protects man against a possible and perhaps imminent human 
slavery conceivably threatened by the enlarged powers granted to science 
ola- today. The correlation of science with religion is more significant and im- 
iga- perative for the guarantee of human freedom than we sometimes suspect. 


use The temptation to fall prey to a scientific self-sufficiency and a technological 
omnipotence on the part of a whole civilization can well bring about a grave 





*For a full understanding of how the English course can be correlated with religion, be sure 
: BETTS Sister Rosenda’s The Christian Impact in English (Milwaukee: The Seraphic 
ress, , 
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dehumanizing trend. This trend needs to be counteracted through our natural 
science courses by a clear perception of man’s relation to the material universe 
and a watchful guardianship of his rights and duties in the terrestrial kingdom, 


5. Most important of all, religion can infuse THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


(Civics, Sociology, Economic Citizenship, Problems of Democracy, etc.) with 


what is most urgently needed in our modern era of social and economic up- 
heavals. Perhaps, of all the areas in the curriculum, none requires more im- 
peratively the proper understanding and practice of human rights as founded 
on the moral law. We must form in our students a moral conscience that 
deeply concerns itself about the welfare of humanity, and provide a‘ program 
of social action which utilizes all the religious implications of the Gospels 
and all the strong, clear enunciations of the Vicars of Christ. 


The problems of individual and collective human welfare, of social justice 
and social charity in our present world are new and momentous. They must 
be met by a dynamic reordering of the curriculum so that it will augment a 
reconstruction of the social order on the principles of Christ. 


We cannot isolate ourselves from the common needs of society. It is the 
responsibility of the school to provide for these needs solicitously. Our stu- 
dents should be trained to become active agents in the restoration of Chris- 
tian family life, in the upbuilding of solid citizenship, in the recognition of just 
relationships among political, racial, and economic groups, and in the cement- 
ing of international understandings. Unless we shoulder the responsibility, 
by whom will it be borne? 


In the past we have tended to neglect the social aspects of Christian educa- 
tion. Too often our curricula tend to become crystallized and static. They 
seem to resist change. And yet we have the clear obligation to meet changing 
societal conditions which surround our students by summoning new means to 
equip them with the necessary social armor of Christ. The new means are 
supplied in the social encyclicals, particularly those of Pius XI—Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. Here is an area where the curriculum 
must become dynamic enough to produce Christians who think and love and do 
the justice and charity of Christ.’ 


TASKS IN CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT 


The specific tasks involved in incorporating human rights in the curriculum 
can be approached only by way of the larger and more comprehensive problems 
of the curriculum. Nevertheless, in the interest of practicality, let us focus 
attention on the immediate tasks at hand, without, however, losing sight of 
the larger curriculum scope in which they operate: 


1. COOPERATIVE ACTION.—Because the responsibility of teaching human 


rights belongs to every faculty member, to every class, and to every course, 


the staff as a whole should think through the problem. Each school through its © 


total staff should clarify its objectives in human rights education and clearly 
specify the functions of each course in achieving these objectives. 


2. MAKING RELIGION THE INTEGRATING FAcTor.—A practical way should 
be found whereby the principles of religion on which all human rights are 
based can permeate every part of the curriculum. In some schools this integra- 


tion is achieved in a natural way by making every teacher a teacher of — 


religion. However, this system frequently operates at the expense of the 


®The elementary grades have made far greater progress in this kind of curriculum construc- 
tion than we have in our secondary schools. A model plan of action is the one presented 





(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1946). 
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religion courses themselves, since specialists are usually able to do far 
greater justice to the teaching of religion than non-specialists. Where the 
departmental system of teaching religion is used, it becomes important for 
the department to devise ways whereby religion might realistically serve 
as the integrating factor. There can be departmental organization but there 
must not be departmental thinking. There are some schools which fuse the 
religion courses with the social studies. There are other schools which have 
evolved a system of composite courses— where, for example, all the subjects 
which relate directly to the “Christian foundation learnings” are combined 
into a single composite course. 


8. EMPHASIS ON THE HUMAN EQUATION.—There is need in our schools 
for a renewed emphasis on the human equation. The curriculum should repre- 
sent less the facts which are to be learnt and more the Christian lives which 
are to be lived. The curriculum should mean less the school subjects which 
are to be absorbed and more the ways by which a whole new generation of 
other Christs is to be reared. While it is true that attitudes and habits of 
good Christian living are dependent on proper understandings, nevertheless 
they are far more important than understandings. 


4, CHRISTIAN CHARACTER FORMATION.—While the curriculum may succeed 
in providing basic understanding of sound moral principles which underlie 
human rights, its work is only partially accomplished at this point. The 
more important work still remains to be done in the formation of Christian 
character. The pupil must be made to see how these principles are desirable 
for him and be inclined to put them into actual practice repeatedly. Character 
education involves a combination of three important elements: knowing, 
desiring, and doing. Where knowledge is not consistently applied in daily 
conduct, it remains sterile as far as character formation is concerned. 


5. CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS.—Textbooks which are not purposefully planned 
and written on the basis of sound Christian philosophy are a divisive force and 
a snare in the Catholic school curriculum. Merely so-called “baptized” books 
are not the solution. Only when the religious integrity of the curriculum is 
implemented through suitable textbooks will the unity of Catholic teaching 
have the chance of gaining its unifying effects. This is an indispensable and 
minimum way of safeguarding the religious foundations of human rights. 


6. CURRICULUM STEERING COMMITTEE.—In each school there should be a 
curriculum committee which functions continuously in revising the curriculum. 
In the area of human rights the committee’s job would entail locating the 
problems involving human rights which are of the greatest importance within 
the school, within the community, and within the nation or the community of 
nations. It would recommend ways whereby the curriculum could be modified 
in order to meet these needs of pupils. 


7, REALISTIC EVALUATION.—Just as individual students are periodically 
subjected to examinations, so also a whole school should be examined from 
time to time in order to ascertain its strengths and to discover its weaknesses. 
Attitude tests particularly could be used with telling effect in this regard. For 
example, the discovery of prevailing attitudes of a student body bearing 
on the human rights question would clearly show what a school would need 
to do through its curriculum. Some of the items of these tests could deal with 
the following topics: (a) attitudes on the negro question (segregated 
schooling, the poll tax, or Jim Crow laws); (b) the question of immigration, 
particularly Jewish immigration; (c) the hypothesis of a superior race; (d) 
attitudes toward labor unions, collective bargaining, a living wage; (e) views 


# on mercy killing, or sterilization; (f) opinions regarding UN decisions, on 


ay oe teed 
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the use of the atomic bomb, and allied questions. Certainly, this is an effective 
way for a school to gear its curriculum realistically to the ongoing needs of 
students in their human rights education. It would also serve to indicate 
the extent to which the school would need to work with parents and with 
community agencies in working out solutions to these problems, 


8. WoRLD CITIZENSHIP.—An important part of every pupil’s general 
education should be that which conveys to him his responsibility as a citizen 
in the community of nations. This kind of training should be explicit and 
direct. As time goes on, it will show itself to be more and more urgent. The 
concepts of a common humanity and brotherhood under God will need to he 
appreciated against the background of the manifold cultural differences 
among peoples and nations, While definite provisions for the pressing problems 
of an intercultural nature can be made by all courses, special responsibility 
for them lies with the social studies.‘ Topics and units bearing on world 
citizenship should be worked out and assigned to the various courses in the 
social science field. 


9. Group DyYNAmics.—If the curriculum is to prepare students for their 
responsibilities in human relations and in the practice of human rights, it must 
provide pupils with opportunities to exercise these responsibilities. The large 
means brought to the curriculum in the persons of the pupils themselves 
should be more fully utilized. Advantage should be taken of all the benefits 
accruing from social or group dynamics within the school.* 

10. THE POWER OF EXAMPLE.—It is said that the best things in the cur 
riculum are more often “caught” than taught. The example of administraton 
and teachers in the construction and use of the curriculum in conformity with 
the principles of human rights must not be overlooked. This kind of institv 
tional example will go far in inculeating the important Christian attitude 
and appreciations of human rights. The following questions may afford w 
self-examination to see to what extent we ourselves recognize in practice th 
rights of our own students: 

Since each Catholic child has the obligation of perfecting himself ag 4 
member of the Mystical Body of Christ, he has a correlative right—a primor 
dial and essential one—to all the means necessary for carrying out his bee 
This includes the requisite Christian training in the schools. Do our 
recognize this right of all pupils, or do we reserve our high schools for onli 
the intellectual elite? 

Do we enroll students in our schools regardless of race or economic stan¢ 
ing? Specifically do we admit negroes on a par with other students? 


If we do enroll students on the basis of equal educational opportunity, 4 
we extend an attitude of mere condescension or just outward toleration t 
ward pupils of below-average intelligence? 

Do we respect the rights of pupils by adjusting the curriculum to 
needs and abilities, or do we arbitrarily require them to fit into the set mo 
of the school? Do we not sometimes interpret equality of educational oppor 
tunity to mean identity of such opportunity—thus doing violence to th 
doctrine of individual differences? 

After enrolling pupils in our schools, do we accept the responsibility we 


‘The ways in which intergroup relations can be promoted through a program of intercultunl 
education are comprehensively treated in the recent work by Redden and Ryan entitled Inte 
cultural Education (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1951). 

®To get an understanding of the vast possibilities contained in this approach, see Gr 
Planning in Education which is the yearbook put out by the Department of Supervision 
Curriculum Development of the National Education Association (Washington, D.C.: NEA, 
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have toward them, or do we show too great a willingness to shunt many of 
them off to the public schools? 


Are we guilty of catering too much to a program of instruction which pre- 
pares merely for college entrance regardless of the fact that “Christian 
foundation learnings” have values that far transcend college preparation? 


Pupils have the right to gain that kind of education which best fits their 
needs. Do we provide for these rights? They have a right to preparation 
for marriage and family living. They have a right to an education which 
equips them with a degree of initial employability. They have a right to 
adequate guidance. Do we accord them these rights in the construction of 
the curriculum? ° 


Do we show undue partiality to the white-collar aspects of education at 
the expense of the dignity of other forms of work, particularly the manual 
skills? 

Are our marking system and policy of promotions within the curriculum 
geared to fair practices on the basis of the native capacities of our pupils? 


Are we constantly able to see the person in the pupil, or do we sometimes, 
while correcting misdemeanors, lose the unaltered love and reverence we 
should have for the person of the pupil? Do we violate the adolescent’s sense of 
self-respect through the use of corporal punishment? 


Is our attitude toward the community which the school serves one of ivory- 
tower aloofness instead of one which willingly supports policies of sound 
public relations? 


Do we really use the curriculum to form Christ in the souls of our pupils, to 
make Him known, loved, and served? 


THE HIGHEST IS THE RAREST 


Finally, after teaching pupils human rights, the highest we can expect is 
what grace may bring to pass in some rare souls. We may hope that some few 
of our students may possess their human rights only to give them up again 
as they make themselves victims for Christ. Grace gives them power to lay 
them down; and the unexpected, increased power to take them up again, 
enriched and perfected in the freedom of Christ. That is the highest we can 
bring our students. It is a height which goes beyond the vision of this world 
as it gains entrance into the very mind and heart of Christ. This is bringing 
human rights in the curriculum to supreme fruition. 


“Curriculum provisions for students who are terminating their formal education in high 
school are treated in McKeough’s The Curriculum of the Catholic Secondary School under the 
heading of “Terminal Education in the Curriculum,” pages 108-134; 195-201 (Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1949). 











HUMAN RIGHTS AND EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


REV. MICHAEL J. McCKEOUGH, 0.PRAEM., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


When Dr. Cox sent me a letter, asking me to prepare a paper on the 
subject, “Human Rights and Extracurricular Activities,” my first thought 
was: what can one say about human rights in such activities? Are there 
human rights involved in these? After thinking it over for a day or two, I 
became convinced that human rights were very much involved in these activ- 
ities and that something needed to be said about them. It should be stated 
though, that there is practically nothing in the educational literature on this 
subject and, as a consequence, I must take sole responsibility for the ideas 
expressed here, 


You very probably have heard the meaning of human rights discussed 
both in the general session and in the secondary school session. I will not 
bore you, therefore, with a repetition of it. It seems advisable, though, to 
begin by pointing out certain salient aspects of human rights which have a 
direct bearing on the subject of this paper. Human rights are those which 
are derived from one’s nature as a human being. These become active only 
in proportion to one’s needs and development as a person. For instance, to 
marry is a human right but no one would assert that that right is active 
or functional in an infant or an immature child. The same can be said about 
the right to work. Now then, when we talk about any human rights involved 
in secondary education, we must think of those that are active in boys and 
girls of high school age, who are in high school. 


But are those young men and women the only human beings whose rights 
are involved in secondary education? The answer of course is no! The faculty 
members, the secretarial staff, the maintenance men, all of these are human, 
and therefore, have human rights which must be respected. Primarily though, 
we think of the students and it is to them and their human rights in so far 
as these may be a matter of concern in extracurricular activities, that we 
shall first turn our attention. Later we shall give consideration to the staff 
members, especially those who participate in the activity program. 


Which then, are the human rights of high school students, which may be 
involved in such a program? I doubt that this question can be answered 
categorically. It seems to me nevertheless, that the following rights of the 
student should be considered here: 1. The right to physical development; 
2. The right to play; 3. The right to make worthy use of his leisure time to 
be active rather than just a spectator; 4. The right to the guidance and 
protection which he needs; 5. The right to the development of his spiritual and 
moral faculties; 6. The right to freedom of conscience; 7. The right to a good 
name.* 


Before we attempt to consider how these rights are involved in particular 
school activities, let me point out some general considerations which must be 
kept in mind. First, these rights exist in each individual student, not merely 
in groups, nor in an abstract humanity. Every child, whether male or female, 
black or white, fast moving, average or slow moving, has these natural rights, 


1Hans Meyer, Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 1946), 
Chapter XXV. 
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Second, in the activity program of a given school, these rights must be re- 
spected and, in so far as it is morally possible and practicable, must be satis- 
fied. What the school can and should do in this respect must be determined 
according to right reason, the welfare of all, the physical limitations, the 
claims of higher values, Thirdly, these rights cannot and need not be realized 
in all children in the same way. Their interests, their abilities, their oppor- 
tunities, their maturity will dictate that some children will participate in 
certain activities, others in others. There is consequently no violation of 
human rights if legitimate qualifications are made a requisite for participation 
in particular activities. Fourthly, in many instances the obligation to respect 
human rights is negative rather than positive. The duty is not to violate 
human rights, rather than to provide opportunities for the fulfillment of 
human rights, Let me put it this way: if a child is permitted or urged to 
participate in a given activity, then his rights as a human being must be 
respected. 


Let us now, in so far as we can do so without violating the human rights 
of this audience, take the rights listed above and consider how each can be 
respected or violated in the more common school activities. First, the right 
to physical development. All will agree that normally physical development is 
required for a human being to fulfill his purposes in life. All agree, too, that 
to some extent the school must share with the home the responsibility for 
the normal physical development of its students. There is another principle 
with which all might not agree; that is, that the schools’ responsibility in each 
case is in direct proportion to the need of the child. By this I mean that the 
school has a greater responsibility to the underdeveloped child than it has 
to one that is normally developed. I might add that here we have one of the 
areas of greatest failure in most of our high schools, Catholic and non-Catholic. 
The ordinary provisions that we make for physical development are intended 
for the normal child. Ordinarily we do little or nothing for the child who 
needs it most. I realize that the major responsibility for the physical devel- 
opment belongs to the physical education program and that this is not an 
extracurricular activity. What I said about failure applies equally to the 
curricular and extracurricular activities, the object of which is the physical 
welfare of the child. All high schools have some activities which are regarded 
as extracurricular and are intended for the physical development of the stu- 
dents; for instance, intramural games. Who gets the benefit of them? The 
normal vigorous healthy students. What happens to the others? They 
warm the benches, they stand on the side lines, they drape their weak bodies 
over radiators. And what does the school do to help them? In many cases, 
entirely too many, nothing. This, I.submit, is a violation of a human right. 
Much more could be said about this, but I must go on. 


The second right mentioned was the right to play. Both Aristotle and St. 
Thomas agree that this is a fundamental human right. By play is meant all 
human activities that- have as their object amusement, recreation or rest. 
Aristotle says: “Life includes rest as well as activity, and in this is included 
leisure and amusement. ... But relaxation and amusement are thought to be 
a necessary element in life.”* But even if we grant that play is a human 
right, can we, therefore, conclude that play is a legitimate objective of the 
activity program. Dr. Cox, in the paper which he read at one of our work- 
shops at the university, listed 10 objectives of this program, but play was not 
one of them. However, he does mention “to educate for leisure time” and 
“to help students to develop intellectually, physically, morally, spiritually, 


2Aristotle, Ethica Nichomachea IV, 8 (Oxford ed., Clarendon Press. 1925). 
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and socially.”* It seems to me, therefore, that if we make play to include, 
as Aristotle does, “amusement, recreation, and rest,” we must give it 
consideration in our school activities. You might ask in what way can we 
violate this human right. I would answer that we can do so first by excess. 
Both Aristotle and St. Thomas warn us against the danger of too much play. 
Human nature needs a certain amount, but too much play is contrary to human 
welfare. I believe, too, that the emphasis on activity and interest in the 
progressive philosophy of education has in it the danger that play will be 
allowed to go to excess in our schools. Certainly all will acknowledge the 
danger of excess in our athletic programs. 


A second danger that these authors warn us against is that play may be 
perverted. Amusement must not be sought in shameful activities or con- 
versation. Particularly in coed schools constant care must be exercised to 
‘preserve the integrity of our adolescents. Nothing that will incite passion, 
nothing that will exalt crime or sin, nothing that will seem to give approval to 
what is lewd or vulgar, must be included in the school recreations. A third 
injunction is that in play due respect must be had for the dignity of persons, 
places and times. There is danger that in play one or more students may be 
made the objects of derision, “fun,” and that their dignity as human beings 
may be violated.‘ 


One more aspect of this right needs to be mentioned. It is the right of all 
the students to play. I am referring here to the right of a student to be 
an active participator and not just a spectator in school activities. In every 
group of children you have some who have high ability and are therefore 
invited to participate. There are others who, though they do not have high 
ability, are nevertheless bold and self-confident. These will volunteer for and 
even force themselves into activities. But there are others, timid by nature, 
perhaps of low ability, who too often not only are not invited but are not 
allowed to participate actively. They are condemned to the role of spectator. 
Because faculty directors, thinking of their own reputations, are concerned 
more about.the quality of the production than about the rights or the welfare 
of the students, the inefficient boy or girl is denied the opportunity to take 
part. This too is a violation of a human right. 


The next two rights are closely related and will be treated together. They 
are: the right to the guidance and protection which the child or youth needs, 
and the right to the development of his spiritual and moral faculties. Certainly 
it should not be necessary to stress the validity or the importance of these 
rights. If a Catholic school has any purpose, it is to safeguard these two 
rights. But a few weeks ago the Educational Policies Commission of the 
NEA published its report entitled: Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools. In it the Commission says: “The American people have rightly 
expected the schools of the country to teach moral and spiritual values.” * 


If this can be said of public schools, how much more so of Catholic schools. 
Every experience which the student has in the school, or because of the 
school, should contribute toward these two ends. In the formal atmosphere 
of the classroom they are not so apt to be neglected. But studies have revealed 
that the extracurricular activities because they are informal, because in so 
many instances they are more effective in arousing the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the student, are more influential in the development of the child 


SMichael J. McKeough, (Ed.), The eens of the Catholic Secondary School (Washing- 
ton, D.C., Catholic University Press, 1949), 

éSylvester M. Killeen, The Philosophy of Lae According to Thomas Aquinas (Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University Press, 1939), Chap. V, p. 107. 


‘Loc cit. 
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than are classes, There is danger, though, that the desire to win, to excel, 
to make money, to attain honors, may cause participants to condone, some- 
times even to approve or even to praise, immoral or ungentlemanly conduct. 
This conduct of the student is reprehensible enough, but the failure of the 
school in not giving to its students the moral guidance which they need is 
unexcusable, 

Our basic philosophy has as a cardinal principle the truth that man is a 
creature composed of a material body and a spiritual soul. In his soul are 
intellect and free will. Each student has within him, then, spiritual and moral 
faculties which need to be trained, to be informed, to be developed. Unless 
he attained this development, he will not have a full and adequate life as a 
man. One of the prime purposes of the school is to help him to the attainment 
of that development. The Catholic school by its possession of truth, by God’s 
grace, by the example of the saints, has everything that is needed for the 
fulfillment of this purpose. We cannot divorce human rights from religious 
needs and ends. Moral and spiritual guidance cannot be separated from re- 
ligious guidance. For a Catholic school or its officials to tolerate any activity 
that is not conducive to the moral and spiritual development of its students 
is to fail in one of its most important responsibilities. 


We might presume that a Catholic high school would be constantly on the 
alert to provide the guidance to which the students have a right and that it 
would sanction only such activities as would promote their moral and spiritual 
development. Unfortunately that is not always the case. Sometimes under the 
pressure of worldly-minded students, alumni, and parents, social activities are 
not only tolerated but even promoted under circumstances that are an incentive 
to moral and spiritual ruin. At school dances we have closed our eyes to 
extremes in dress, in expense, in entertainment, in method of dancing, that 
can’t help but have a demoralizing influence upon our young people. We have 
tolerated the practice, all too common, of going from school parties to night 
clubs which are a positive occasion of sin. In athletics in order to win games 
and championships, to make money, we have tolerated violations of rules, 
misuse of students’ time, unwarranted exposure to serious injury, “dirty” 
playing, sinful language, etc., all of which hurt rather than help the moral 
development of the participants, and even of the observers. In dramatics 
we have at times used plays in which by words, by innuendo, by plot, moral 
principles are violated, sometimes even derided. All of these constitute a 
violation of the right which our boys and girls have to moral guidance, and 
to moral development, 

Much more could be said about this, but lest this paper become too long, 
let me go on to two other rights which must be kept in mind; I refer to 
freedom of conscience and the right to a good name. In regard to the former, 
St. Thomas is insistent upon the rights of conscience, even if it is a mistaken 
conscience. I think we can consider our religious activities, other than formal 
religious classes, to belong to the extracurricular program. We can violate 
freedom by compelling non-Catholic students to take part in them. To make 
it compulsory for non-Catholic students to attend the weekly or even daily 
Mass, to participate in novena services, etc., is a violation of their right of 
conscience. But we might violate the rights of conscience of our Catholic 
students too. If we probe unnecessarily into matters of conscience; if we 
deny to them freedom of choice in the selection of a confessor; if we put too 
much pressure on them. to receive Communion frequently, we are denying 
to them this right. 

The right to a good name is one that all will theoretically acknowledge. 
Perhaps because the violation of it often is effected in subtle ways, it is apt 
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to escape our attention. Let us say that every child in the school has a right 
to a good name. A name can be recognized as good by association with integ- 
rity, virtue, achievement, honors; the loss of one’s good name can be the result 
of immoral action, failure, misdeeds on the part of the individual, or by the 
publicity given to a disgraceful or scandalous act of a member of his family, 
or by calumny, gossip, or denial to a person of an honor which he was expected 
to receive. This analysis reveals to us the possible ways a student’s name 
can be enhanced or degraded in school activities. By selection for membership 
in an honor group, by election to an office, by an important part in an 
activity, by publicity in school publications, etc., a student’s name can be 
made a proud one to bear. On the other hand, by gossip at a club meeting 
or social event, by denial of a desirable membership or office, by being ignored 
in school publicity, by giving publicity to family scandals, by unfounded 
charges of misconduct, by publicizing failures, a student can be disgraced 
before his fellow students. All of you will agree that there is nothing which 
hurts an adolescent more than that. The fact that both of these are intimately 
connected with positive divine law serves only to increase their importance. 


And now may I add a few remarks about ways in which the human rights 
of faculty members may be involved in the school’s activity program. We all 
agree, I presume, that faculty members as well as students do have human 
rights. The teacher assigned to direct an activity has a right to his or her 
good name, to freedom of conscience, to moral and spiritual development, to 
dignified human existence, to leisure and recreation, to physical rest. A school 
principal or other administrator may violate these by imposing too great a 
load upon a teacher, by unwarranted removal from an honorable position, 
by unfavorable publicity directed to the teacher or to the activity over which 
he has charge, by assignment to menial or unbecoming tasks, by denial of 
credit which is due, etc. Because of the position of the teacher, these rights 
can be of greater importance than the corresponding rights of a student. 


In conclusion, I would like to urge the importance of subjecting our 
activity programs to a searching and objective evaluation. It is an area in 
which unworthy objectives, such as the achieving of excellence at any cost, 
the making of money, may blind us to injustices which are being perpetrated 
against students and faculty members. Such conditions can even become so 
much of a tradition in a school that they are taken for granted, and defended. 
We must stop at regular intervals, e.g., every five years, and through a 
faculty committee examine carefully the objectives, the procedures, the 
customs of the whole activity program. In that way we can hope to avoid 
violations or neglect of human rights. 
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RELIGION: MOTIVATION AND PRACTICE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE RELIGION TEACHER IN MOTIVATION 
TOWARD THE PRACTICE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


SISTER MARGARET MARY, C.1I.M., Ph.D., IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
IMMACULATA, PA. 


In this joyful season when the Church with her liturgy resounding with 
“Alleluia’s” calls upon us to rejoice with our Risen Saviour, she directs our 
attention once again to an incident in the Gospel that has special significance 
for us as religious educators. She takes us back to that scene in which Christ 
addressed to the eleven the words, “Go, therefore, and make disciples of all 
nations, teaching them to observe all things that I have commanded you.”’ 
Other incidents implement this teaching mandate, marking out both the aim 
and the method, for example, “Learn of Me,”? “Be ye perfect,”* and “This is 
the will of God, your sanctification.” * 


So Catholic education seeks not only to enlighten the child’s intellect but 
also to strengthen his will, for development of moral character must comple- 
ment the acquisition of knowledge. We must avoid the Socratic error that 
knowledge is goodness, and endeavor with all our might to place before our 
students the highest and best ideal, to impress this ideal in their minds in 
the concrete form of sound principles, and last, but by no means least, to 
establish the habit of acting in accordance with these principles. Religion is 
not mere knowledge for the intellect to attain through instruction and study; 
it is rather an ideal to be lived, a way of life to be followed. 


On this question of the responsibilities of religious educators, I can do no 
more profitable thing, I think, than pass on to you these inspiring and chal- 
lenging words of Father Lord: 


Catholic philosophy of education regards the teacher as seriously re- 
sponsible for transmitting to the pupil a definite spiritual and cultural 
heritage. ... The great, and would it be too much to say, the sole pur- 
pose of Catholic education is simply this—the development of other 
Christs. Christ came not to teach us the way to die merely, but to teach 
us the way to live; and the educated Catholic is merely a man or woman 
who has learned how to live. And there is no way of Christian living ex- 
cept in imitation of Christ, the Son of God, and the most perfect of 
men. ... Into the hands of His religious teachers Christ has placed the 
most glorious of assignments, the task of forming little children into the 
gg of the Christlike image and the completeness of the Christlike 

e. 

In working toward this lofty aim we must of necessity deal with the sub- 


ject of human rights, since in the Christian concept of morality are contained 
man’s duties to God, his neighbor, and to himself. It is only through the study 


Matt. 28, 19-20. 

2Matt. 11, 29. 

3Matt. 5, 48. 

41 Thess. 4, 3. 

‘Dp. S. Lord, “The Image Grows Clear,” Faculty Adviser (St. Louis: The Queen’s Work), 
Vol. IV, No. 11, p. 1. 
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of religion that the child sees clearly the moral implications of his activities 
and so can be influenced toward conduct prompted by the highest motives. 
Man has rights precisely because he has an end for the attainment of which 
he is responsible, and his rights are rooted in his duty to God who has estab- 
lished this end from which man may not be averted. Consequently it is our 
distinct obligation to explain adequately, to provide motivation, and to ex- 
emplify by actions the doctrine of the Church on the subject of human rights. 
As a matter of fact, as our Holy Father points out, “Christian teaching alone, 
in its majestic integrity, can give full meaning and compelling motive to the 
demand for human rights and liberties because it alone gives worth and dignity 
to human personality.” ° 


At the present time the need for effective teaching on the subject of 
human rights is a dire one, since so many current ideologies are fundamentally 
erroneous because they do not recognize the dignity of the human person. As 
we all know, the religion of communism and the philosophy of totalitarianism 
are based on the supremacy of the state and the obliteration of the individual 
in the state. Whatever beguiling gospel they preach, whatever enticing re- 
wards they hold out to their devotees, however emphatically they excoriate 
the defects of system, the fact remains that they are basically unsound. Yet 
we know too that communism has spread rapidly and has enthusiastic follow- 
ers throughout the world. In his encyclical on communism, Pope Pius XI de- 
clares that “the explanation lies in the fact that too few have been able to 
grasp the nature of communism. The majority succumb to its deceptions 
skillfully concealed by the most extravagant promises ... and as every error 
contains its element of truth, the partial truths are astutely presented accord- 
ing to the time and place to conceal, when convenient, the repulsive crudity 
and inhumanity of the communistic principles and practices.” Therefore, if 
we are to have Americans conditioned to resist both the blandishments and 
violence of totalitarianism, we must strengthen the minds of our pupils against 
attack. We must give them such a high conception of the nature and gifts 
of man that they will become champions of true rights and liberty and will 
denounce any ideology that reduces man to “a soulless pawn in a sordid game 
of power and prestige.” 


Communism, however, is not the only danger. The general breakdown of 
morality that characterizes the modern world, call it secularism or what you 
will, is fundamentally an ignoring of rights, the rights of God and the rights 
of man. It has become the fashion to deny a goal to life and consequently 
to destroy the foundations of morality. Because this danger is more insidious 
than the threat of communism, because it permeates the daily lives of our 
students, we must equip our pupils with powerful weapons to combat this foe. 


Granted, then, the necessity of inculcating the doctrine of the Church on 
human rights at all times, but particularly in the present world situation, the 
question arises as to how we can stimulate our students not only to a knowl- 
edge of the doctrine but also to an application of it in their daily lives, lives 
that must be lived in the pagan atmosphere of the times. The answer, as 
Father Leen suggests,’ is by teaching religion as the Apostles taught it. Their 
method was so effective in planting the faith in the hearts of pagans that their 
pupils were willing to face loss of life rather than renounce it. I am not dis- 
counting the tremendous role of divine grace in their labors, but that same 
grace is present to us today, and if we zealously plant the seed, and zealously 
water, we can still count on God to give the increase. What then was their 

‘The Ecclesiastical Review, January, 1939, quoted in C. P. Breuhl, This Way Happiness 


(Milwaukee, Bruce, 1941), p. 146. 
tEdward Leen, What Is Education? (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1944), pp. 174ff, 
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method? To present to their hearers the life, the works, the character of 
Jesus; to get them to understand, to appreciate, to admire, and to imitate 
Jesus. They kindled the hearts of their hearers by making vivid to them His 
manhood, His divinity, His moral teachings, His sufferings, and His death, 
and above all, the wonderful supernatural life He held out to His followers. 
Their words were eloquent because they came from minds that knew Christ 
and hearts that loved Him. 


If we take this as our approach in teaching every phase of religion, aiming 
to steep the minds, the wills, and the imagination of our pupils in the Person 
of Christ, His sayings, His principles, His ideals, we are helping them toward 
a way of life that will enable them to resist "th the open and the subtle 
- attacks of the world. We can point out to them the necessity that will arise 
in their adult lives of analyzing situations in terms of human rights and 
basing their solution on moral principles, keeping always before them Christ 
as a Model. By His incarnation, passion, and death, He gave incontestable 
proof of the value that He places on each of His creatures, regardless of race 
or color, and as His followers we must revere the souls made in His image and 
likeness. This is the standard that must regulate the conduct of a Christian 
toward his fellow men—toward every single individual. 


So, for example, when we teach the right to property as one of man’s 
rights, let us do so in terms of a life situation. The most valuable of man’s 
temporal possessions is his good name, and a temptation to backbiting, 
calumny or detraction, is a solicitation to take from our neighbor this posses- 
sion. If we could only train our pupils to meet such a suggestion by thinking: 
“God loves this person I’m about to malign; He loves him so much that He 
died for him; in my present blindness I can’t see very much that’s lovable 
about him, but Christ’s evaluation must be right; I am wrong; I must close 
my lips on the scathing remark I’d like to make; I must put this suspicion 
from my mind, because I’m striving day by day to have that mind in me which 
was also in Christ.” We must remind our student that if what he is tempted 
to say is true, much more does justice demand silence, since restitution will 
be much more difficult. Surely from the incident of the woman taken in 
adultery we must learn that Christ does not want us to cast stones at others, 
but to cast our eyes on our own hidden failings and concentrate on them. To 
take another example, if the temptation to violation of the right to property 
takes the form of a proposal of a shady business deal, the mind of our student 
should be so conditioned that there looms up not the shiny new car he will be 
able to buy with the ill-gotten gain, but a picture of his fellow man destined 
by God for eternal happiness with Him and endowed with rights enabling 
him to attain that goal. The tempted man, because he is striving to see things 
as God sees them, will shrink from the contemplated act which violates one of 
those rights and will ask for grace to stand firm in his resolve to have no part 
in the business, however enticing the prospects offered. 


When our lesson deals with the rights of parents, we have the example of 
Christ Who was wisdom incarnate going down to Nazareth to be subject to 
Mary and Joseph. Since the respect due to parents involves the obligation to 
give help when a need is present, we can present Christ as a Model by show- 
ing the care He took of Our Lady after the death of St. Joseph. Ordinarily 
we think of the words, “Mother, behold thy son; Son, behold thy mother,” in 
terms of the tremendous gift Christ gave us by placing us, each and every one, 
under the tender protection of her Immaculate Heart, but we can also see in 
these words the loving thoughtfulness that provided for Mary material as- 
sistance when He would no longer be on earth to discharge this duty. 


Another question that involves human rights is marital fidelity and, since 
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the majority of our students will embrace the married state, let us be particu- 
larly zealous in this phase of our teaching. St. Thomas Aquinas stresses the 
fact that it is only on the basis of justice, a solid objective thing, that homes 
can be built. Sins against marital faith are sins of injustice, a contemptible 
violation of the rights of another. In every age there is some desecration of 
the home, because every age has men who disregard justice and cannot ap- 
preciate the grandeur of love, but the appalling desecration in our own age 
and in our own country should make us alert to strengthen our defenses at the 
three points at which the enemies of the home direct their attack: against the 
child, against mutual fidelity, and against the indissoluble bond of union. 
We can make clear the sordidness of infidelity by stressing the beauty of 
marriage which Christ raised to the dignity of a sacrament—a sacrament by 
which a man and wife receive title to all the graces necessary for the long 
years of married life. 


In this whole discussion the emphasis has been on justice, the recognition 
of the rights of others, but, of course, when teaching religion with Christ as 
our Example, we do not stop at the irreducible minimum demanded by justice, 
but strive to urge our students on to acts that will reflect the unbounded 
charity of His Sacred Heart, for a world in which justice reigned without 
charity would be a cold world indeed. We must remember always, though, 
that, while charity and justice go together, we cannot absolve ourselves from 
the duties of justice by a more extended charity, because in justice we give 
our neighbor what is his, and that comes first. In charity we give of our own, 
and this latter is undoubtedly higher if the former has been done; but if jus- 
tice has been neglected, the latter is not charity but mere arbitrariness or 
hypocrisy. Justice has been compared to the framework of society, the stru- 
tural element, to which much may be added but from which nothing may be 
taken away. In our teaching on human rights we must strive to awaken in our 
pupils the resolution to make this framework sturdy and flawless, and then 
go on to embellish it with the beauty of charity. 


A case in point is in their dealings with Jews and Negroes, and once again 
Christ furnishes the example. In his day and in His country, it was the 
Samaritans who were a despised people, but He, not satisfied with merely 
according them their rights, with divine graciousness made a representative 
of that group the hero in His beautiful parable on charity, with the result that 
for over two thousand years men all over the world have linked the epithet 
“good” with the word Samaritan. 


This parable brings us to another important obligation in the motivation of 
our pupils. Thus far we have considered instances in which we endeavor to 
stimulate students to respect the rights of others in imitation of Christ and 
obedience to Him. It is not enough—though it is of primary importance—for 
them to resolve with the help of God’s grace never to commit the sins inherent 
in the violation of these rights, but they must strive to protect the rights of 
their neighbor from attack by others. In our day, too, men fall among robbers, 
robbers who steal the precious rights of man—the right to life and the integ- 
rity of the body. We cannot complacently pass by, arguing that we did not 
inflict these wounds, but like the Samaritan we must go to the assistance of 
our neighbor, even at the cost of inconvenience to ourselves. In other words, 
we must take positive steps to protect the rights of others and strive for 
a deeper understanding among our fellow men of the principles involved in 
such matters as euthanasia, abortion, and sterilization of the insane—all mat- 


ei af Farrell, A Companion to the Summa (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1946), Vol. IV. 
pp. . 
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ters which violate the rights of man. To make this more concrete, let us con- 
fine ourselves to a single phase, euthanasia. 


Last year the topic was widely publicized in newspapers and periodicals, 
and specious arguments were propounded to condone it. In one state peti- 
tions were even submitted to the legislature demanding that it legalize mercy 
killing. Such an occasion is an opportunity for a zealous teacher to drive 
home a forceful lesson and do a bit of real educating by following a pro- 
cedure something like this: Bring in, or have the students bring in pertinent 
articles representing the arguments on both sides. Draw out from them re- 
buttals of the fallacies involved, giving careful consideration to all the argu- 
ments of the opponents. This will leave the class convinced that euthanasia 
is wrong because it takes away a basic God-given right, and it will see how 
ludicrous, were it not so dangerous, is the spectacle of a state legislature de- 
bating on this question which is entirely out of its province. Such a measure 
is basically wrong from a moral standpoint and it is, moreover, contrary to 
our constitution whose preamble declares that “man has been endowed by 
his Creator with certain inalienable rights . . . life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” and yet the legislature of a state whose powers are outlined in 
that very constitution is petitioned to consider taking away one of those in- 
alienable rights! When the picture stands out in such clearcut terms, when 
the injury done to a neighbor loved in Christ is made vivid the natural response 
of youth is, “What can we do about it?” With a little direction they could 
be made to supply the answers: 


1. Pray that God’s grace may touch the hearts of the evildoers; 
2. Let the general public know why it is wrong; 
3. Put pressure on Congressmen. 


At this point the class could be divided into groups of five or six, each with 
a chairman who is a good English student. Have each group work out an 
answer to those who advocate euthanasia, by formulating the arguments that 
should be used, and then have the chairman write out an article embodying 
the sentiments of the group. In class the articles could be read and criticized. 


The time and effort expended in such a project would be repaid, I think, in 
the results achieved. Students would be led to realize that in their adult 
lives they must read critically and act on the conclusions arrived at by such 
reading. The acting will include work and prayer. First they will talk the 
matter over with Christ, asking His grace to enable them to achieve what 
he wants them to do toward counteracting the evil, and begging Him to touch 
the hearts of those who are perpetrating the injury whether through malice 
or ignorance. As a voter each one will be able to exert influence by using 
his right of suffrage intelligently and conscientiously, and by informing his 
Congressmen of his stand on matters that are opposed to Christian teaching. 
Furthermore, in discussion with fellow workers not of the Catholic faith 
they will all have the opportunity to do their share in safeguarding human 
rights by pointing out the fallacies that are foisted on the public. A limited 
percentage will be able to exert a wider influence by writing articles to 
refute erroneous opinions or by participating actively by holding government 
office. 


In regard to these writers, it would be a wonderful thing, I think, if we 
could prolong our motivation into their post-graduate days. That we have 
among our Catholic high school graduates many who possess real literary 
ability is evidenced by the calibre of the publications emanating each year 
from these schools throughout the country, yet many graduates never 
produce a single bit of writing once their school days are ended. Could we, 
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through our alumni associations, nurture this talent and foster this interest? 
We all know that practically every day articles are being published that con- 
tain statements subversive to Catholic teaching, and that many of these go 
unchallenged. Surely I need not labor this point to you who heard Clare 
Boothe Luce’s penetrating analysis of the situation and her urgent plea for 
a Catholic influence in the press of America. My suggestion is that an 
alumni association have a small group who meet every month or two, dis- 
cuss such articles, and prepare for publication (with the approval of the 
diocesan censor), rebuttals which will elucidate the Catholic teaching on the 
subject. In this way we might stimulate authors who otherwise might “never 
get down” to writing, and make them vocal in the cause of Christ. If they 
have talent, they must remember that to whom much has been given, of him 
will much be demanded; and we must be mindful of the same principle, and, 
if God has given us an opportunity to teach a better than average pupil, we 
want, with the help of His grace, to produce better than average results. 
Possibly some of you have already established groups of this nature, and if 
so, I hope that in the discussion period you will tell us of their activities. 


Let us be careful not to overlook one of the most potent factors we can 
use to motivate our students, that is, by capitalizing on the innate desire of 
every man for happiness. Any book which purports to give the key to 
happiness rapidly becomes a best seller evidencing the fact that man really 
wants a panacea for the ills of this troubled world. Let us show our pupils 
what a large part respect for the rights of others plays in achieving this 
happiness, but let them learn this lesson, not from our lips but from the lips 
of Christ. One day on a mount in Galilee He gave men a recipe for happiness, 
an eight point plan by which they might organize their lives, and in two of 
these eight beatitudes He declared that men will be happy if they hunger and 
thirst for justice, happy in this life, even in face of persecution, and happy 
eternally in the next. Surely this is the focal point of our motivation, that 
our students may hunger and thirst—strive with might and main—for a true 
respect for the rights of others in their own daily actions, and the protection 
of the rights of their neighbor when assailed by a third party. 


The last, but by no means least, point in this matter of motivation deals 
with the teaching we can do, not by our words but by our actions, our example 
reflecting the example of Christ. No amount of lecturing or preaching, 
however eloquent, will persuade if our actions belie our text. In the course 
of explanation of subject matter we declare that justice is respect for the 
rights of others, a constant and permanent determination of the will to give 
each one his due. Every minute of every hour that we spend in the class- 
room is a golden opportunity to demonstrate the virtue of justice. Moreover, 
we explain to our students that distributive justice obligates those who func- 
tion as officials of public authority, and we uncover the fallacy of those in 
power who imagine that they may distribute the public favors and burdens 
as they please. Violations of distributive justice are favoritism, partiality, 
and oppression. Let us teach this lesson with a prayer in our hearts that 
never may an act of ours violate the principle we enunciate and so vitiate 
our teaching. 


On the positive side we can do much to engender in our pupils a love of 
justice by exhibiting it in our dealings with them, and, moreover, by recog- 
nizing the rights of the child we avoid a serious pedagogical error and its 
equally serious consequences. As Father Breuhl ably points out: “Failure 
to regard the rights of the child breeds either sullen resentment and smoulder- 
ing rebellion or produces a servile and unmanly submissiveness. This is 
dangerous because men of the latter type become instruments of oppression 
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in the hands of tyrants. On the other hand, a person who has learned a high 
regard for rights as God-given instrumentalities will not allow himself to be 
used as a tool to defraud his fellow men of their rights.” ° 


This, then, is our aim, to make Christ a living reality for our pupils through 
our words and actions. Today let us dedicate ourselves anew to the task that 
is ours of helping souls to grow in the knowledge and love of God. Then on 
one wonderful day He will say. to each of us, “Come, blessed of My Father, 
for I was hungry and you gave Me food,’ and to our questioning, “Lord, when 
did we see Thee hungry and feed Thee?” He will reply, “When you did it to 
the least of My brethren here, you did it to Me.” ” We shall realize that He 
is speaking not of the feeding of the body, but of the nourishing of their 
minds with truth by leading them on to eternal life, for as the Beloved 
disciple assures us, “This, then, is eternal life, to know Thee the one, true 
God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent.” * 


%0p. cit., pp. 155-156. 
Matt. 25, 34ff. 
UJohn, 17, 3. 











THE OBLIGATION OF THE PUPIL IN THE PRACTICE OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS THROUGH THE STUDY AND APPRECIATION OF RELIGION 


BROTHER BERCHMANS, S.C., SACRED HEART SCHOLASTICATE 
SPRING HILL, ALA. 


In the January issue of the Catholic monthly, Today, appeared an article 
entitled “Student Vocation,” by Chi Roan, a student of Oklahoma City Cath- 
olic High School. It read, in part, as follows: 


As students we are told so often to prepare for tomorrow, to train 
ourselves for the jobs we will hold when we finish school, to plan for our 
careers. Good as this may be, it is not sufficient, because it is all for the 
future and we are living a very important part of our lives right now. 
As students we are living a vocation now. 

The vocation of the student is the search for truth. ... This search for 
truth is a very real part of our lives. It is a vocation. Few of us... 
are conscious of the importance and dignity of our vocation as students. 
Fewer still are conscious of the duties that such a vocation carries with it.’ 

One of the primary obligations of the student with regard to human rights 
is, it seems to me, to study seriously the meaning of human rights, to realize 
the religious foundation upon which they rest, to understand the all-important 
reasons why it is necessary that every man have the freedom to exercise his 
basic human rights, and to comprehend the tragic results to both the individual 
and to society when any single man or group of men is prevented from the 
free exercise of these rights. 


One of the chief reasons, it seems to me, why human rights are not more 
fully respected in practice is that so many students, even in Catholic schools, 
do not really understand just what the basic human rights are, what their 
origin is, what is their relationship to one another, or why every man must 
have the freedom to exercise them if he is to develop his potentialities as a 
citizen of his community and as a member of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


There is, even in our Catholic schools, probably too frequent use of the 
phrase “democratic rights” as if democracy were the foundation or origin of 
human rights. What is actually meant is God-given rights, which are the in- 
separable accompaniment of God-given duties. Since they are God-given, let 
us say so, emphatically and often. 


If the student is to have any permanent regard for human rights, he must 
be brought to understand clearly that regardless of race, country, time, 
creed, or color, every man is a child of God with the fundamental duty given 
him by his Creator to know, love and serve God; and that without such basic 
rights as decent food, clothing, housing, Christian education, and freedom to 
choose the vocation befitting his dignity and talents, it becomes virtually im- 
possible for him to fulfill these basic duties, with resulting tragedy for time 
and eternity both to himself and to the human community of which he is a 
member, 


If a student really learns the Catholic religion, not merely studies Christian 
doctrine, he will almost of necessity fulfill his obligations of justice and charity 
in the practice of human rights. For the basic tenets and mysteries of 
religion show forth the infinite compassionate love of God for all men, 


1Chi Roan, “Student Vocation,” Today, VI (January, 1951), p. 16. 
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and emphasize their membersip as brothers in His family, their interdepend- 
ence upon one another as members of Christ’s Mystical Body. 


But if these beautiful doctrines are to become meaningful and fruitful 
in the student’s life, they must be learned, not merely studied, discussed, and 
recited. Learning, as St. Thomas has emphasized, is the actualization of 
potentialities, the development of germinal capacities. The chief factor is in 
the individual himself, not in the teacher. Not instruction, but self-activity 
is the essence of the learning process. 


Herein, perhaps, lies one of the most cogent reasons why, in the matter 
of human rights, there is in innumerable instances such a vast discrepancy 
between the pupil’s practice of love of neighbor, and the noble Christian 
principles that are read about, talked about, and written about in his religion 
classes. There is perhaps little lack of instruction and discussion, but never- 
theless not much learning because of the lack of this all-important self-activity. 


A student cannot learn Christian principles merely by listening to them, 
memorizing them, or writing them, be the listening ever so attentive, the 
memorizing ever so accurate, the writing ever so presentable. He cannot 
learn religion by such procedures alone any more than he can learn to play 
the violin merely by reading, talking, and writing about the history and 
beauty of music. The student of religion, like the student of music, if he is 
to learn the subject, must apply its principles in frequent practice. Otherwise 
they are like the barren fig tree, and merit the same condemnation. 


If the student is really to learn and appreciate religion, the self-activity by 
which he learns must be broadened to include more than specifically religious 
activities, such as attendance at Mass, reception of the sacraments, and the 
recitation of vocal prayers. These are, of course, essential activities without 
which it is impossible to achieve any lasting good in the others. Nevertheless, 
the exclusive preoccupation with these specifically religious activities often 
results in the development of people who might well be called “pious 
secularists,” for they seem to see little or no relation between their religion 
and such important duties as working together to secure good government, 
to provide opportunities of Christian education for all, and to build a Christian 
society in which every man has opportunity to live as becomes his dignity 
as a child of God. 


May I say just a few words about the teaching of Christian principles. 
Even the teacher of most charming personality and profound scholarship 
cannot bring a pupil to learn if he cannot get the latter to cooperate and 
to think. As Hutchins has well said: 

If the habits formed through training in childhood are to survive, they 
must be sustained by reason. All education swings around the ancient 
dictum that man is a rational animal. He may be trained in infancy as 
animals are trained. But as he becomes a man his reason must under- 
= approve his actions, for in the order of human powers, reason 
rules. 

Herein lies, I believe, a major reason why so many of our Catholic students 
graduate with a greater degree of technical skill than of practical knowledge 
of human rights—the motives which prompt them to act have not been 
intellectually grounded. Many of their so-called “good” habits have been 
based, not on reason and faith, but on sentimentality and the herd instinct. 
They are too often simply told dogmatically what they must do, without much 
understanding of the valve to be achieved or the reasons why it must be 
achieved at all. 


Robert M. Hutchins, “The University and Character,’’” Commonweal, April 22, 1938, p. 710. 
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The only values that have permanent effect upon the student’s will are ‘those 
which are subjectively experienced; and no value, however great, (even be 
it God, eternity, or perfection) can be subjectively experienced to any great 
extent unless it be understandingly grasped and fixed in mind. A student 
cannot grasp understandingly a new value, however great it be objectively, 
unless there is made evident to him some connection between this new value 
and a value already existing in his own mind. Hence one of the most im- 
portant duties of the teacher who wishes to influence his pupils permanently 
in the matter of human rights or any other is to make himself familiar with 
the subjective values in their minds. Only when he knows this, can he intro- 
duce effectively a higher value. And this higher value must be introduced to 
the child in childlike language and concrete form. These considerations in- 
dicate why such stories as Sylvester’s “The Crazy Guy,” Laidlaw’s “The 
Little Black Boys” and Carroll’s “Prefect of Discipline’ can be used so 
effectively in teaching human rights. 


Much teaching in religion classes about human rights fails because it is 
mere stimulating of the pupils to recite or to review the contents of their 
memories. To be effective, teaching must solicit pupils to reflect, to judge, to 
compare, to see relationships, to integrate their knowledge. 


Lastly, it would seem that many students do not learn the proper relation- 
ships between the doctrines of Christianity and the practice of human rights 
because of the cautious timidity and so-called “prudence” of their teachers. 
I once had a discussion of this question of prudence with a Jesuit friend wha 
answered me by taking from his files and reading the following passage 
from the statement of a bishop advising his priests: “It is an offense against 
prudence, of course, to act without thinking. It is a much greater offense to 
think and not act.” It seems probable that we teachers commit the second 
and greater offense much more often than we commit the first. Too many are 
too timid in pointing out the implications of the great doctrine of the Mystical 
Body in such matters as profit-sharing in industry, segregation in schools, 
selfish competition for honors and prizes. 


In the matter of human rights, as in other matters, we seem afraid to ask 
enough of our pupils. We prefer to play it safe. I am reminded of the passage 
in St. Matthew: “And being afraid, I went and hid thy talent in the earth.” 


Young people are impressed by heroic deeds in the service of others. We 
do not appeal enough to this natural tendency toward brave deeds. 


In an article in Integrity last July, a displaced priest from eastern Europe 
speaks as follows about our treatment of youth: 


I have only been in your country one year, but I have looked at your 
textbooks for schools, including Catholic ones. I have read your papers, 
listened to your radios, watched your movies. I am struck by one thing. 
... In no country that I know of is the appeal to youth so meager. ... 
You occupy yourselves very much with youth, in a foolish way. You 
also occupy the young very much—in foolish ways. But you make no 
appeal to them. Young humans have great force in them for good and 
for bad. They want to feel their force used, but they do not know how. 
There is in them, as in all true men, a natural tendency to devotion and 
brave deeds and sacrifice. You do not suggest any use for this force 
and fervor but ball games and business. 


Why do your children stamp around in cowboy boots? Because cowboys 
have to be brave and they admire bravery? Why do youngsters pretend 
all the time to shoot and talk tough like gangsters? Because gangsters 
take risks and endure dangers. These are the only examples of courage 
held up to them... . If they were given other heroes they would try 
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to be like them instead. . . . But heroism is never cultivated in them or 
even proposed to them, So, many of these wonderful young people go to 
waste—unsatisfied and unsatisfactory. It is very sad for them. It is 
also very dangerous for the future of your country and the world. 

The statement of last November by the Bishops of the United States re- 
minded us that religion, as a principle of integration, helps the child to 
develop a sense of God, a sense of direction, a sense of responsibility, and a 
sense of mission in this life. We have succeeded fairly well, I believe, in 
developing the first. As regards the other three, particularly the sense of 
responsibility and the sense of mission in this life, there seems ample room 
for greater zeal and courage on the part of us all. To borrow a phrase of 
Sister Mariella Gable, if we are turning out so many half-baked students 
in the knowledge and practice of human rights, it may very well be because 
we simply are not making the oven hot enough. When parents and teachers 
live and teach the full Gospel of Christ without picking and choosing because 
of fear, inconvenience, or expediency, no doubt their children and students 
will follow in their footsteps. No matter how diligently we teach them in 
religion classes about human rights, it is idle to expect results if they see 
us ourselves following a policy of compromise and rationalization in these 
very same matters. 


If we expect the students to follow along the right path, then, we must 
lead, and lead boldly. As far as our limited abilities permit, each of us, in 
imitation of our Master, must cast aside all pusillanimity and teach courage 
ously “as one having authority.” 











HUMAN RIGHTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
AND TEACHING 


EDUCATING TEACHERS TO TEACH HUMAN RIGHTS 


REV. PIUS J. BARTH, O.F.M., Ph.D., CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Last May at Florence, Italy, our official delegates helped adopt a UNESCO 
resolution enjoining “an intensive campaign with a view to providing a 
better understanding of human rights and of the part played by them in 
society and in the relations between peoples.” The Catholic interpretation of 
this resolution must be based on the following premises: 


1, The rights of children to good education are basic, come from God, and 
are based on the natural law. 


2. The rights of children to the integrity of the teacher are fundamental. 
8. We have a fair knowledge of human rights at the informational level. 


4. As Christian teachers—our right to teach comes from Christ in the 
supernatural order—from parents in the natural order if we teach truth and 
not ourselves. 

The implementation of this resolution means that administrators and 
supervisors and we of the teachers colleges, schools and departments of edu- 
cation must inspire and educate our teachers to know, revere and translate 
into action the universal declaration of human rights. Human rights are 
based on the divine bill of rights which constitutes the foundation of Catholic 
education. In the orientation of prospective teachers and in the in-service 
education of all of us there is required the cooperative development of prom- 
ising techniques that will by word and example make the teaching of human 
rights an integral part of every school program in the United States. Quali- 
tative supervision, meaningful curriculum, workshops, pupil-teacher planning, 
demonstration teaching, home-school-community relationship, democratic ad- 
ministration are a few verbal and non-verbal methods for sensitizing teachers 
to the need for emphasizing human rights in the thought and practice of 
this generation and the next. School and community are the laboratories 
for the wider national and international solution of tensions arising from 
the disregard of human rights. 

In educating teachers we ought to keep in mind that ancient maxim 
“docendo discimus,” “by teaching we learn.” 

Learning human rights and the correlative duties of teacher and pupil 
in the practical educative process has a distinct advantage over separate 
instruction just as the examples of respect for human rights in the classroom 
situation offer the best medium of teaching human rights and duties to 
pupil and pedagogue alike. 

The program of human rights education should not be compartmentalized 
but should be integrated into the core of the teacher education program. 
No special or separate course seems necessary. As Sister Mary Janet, S.C., 
told the Fourth National Conference on Life Adjustment Education, “I think 
it is true to say that the programs of teacher education are as much in need 
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of reconstruction as are those of the education of high school boys and girls.”” 
Human rights education is part and parcel of life adjustment education for 
teachers and pupils—but it is best learned in the living classroom. 


The remedy for the evils of democracy is more democracy. We are fighting 
to the death for all that America stands for; but we dare not forget for 
one moment that our most vital task, more vital than the production of guns 
and planes and tanks and battleships, more vital even than military and 
naval victory, is seeing to it that what America stands for, she increasingly 
becomes—a nation where human rights are held in high practical esteem. 


The desire for freedom is strong in our hearts. The American Catholic 
character realizes that whatever it does for the common welfare will not 
spell individual bondage but will distribute the better things of life to a 
greater number of people. The American way of life recognizes no artificial 
barriers to keep any group permanently dispossessed even though progress 
has been heartbreakingly slow. Every year decisions are reached by courts 
in favor of the good American tradition of fairness and equal rights treat- 
ment for all young people of ability, character, and ambition. Educational 
discrimination among teachers and pupils on any other ground is neither 
Catholic nor American. 


It seems that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights can be effectively 
concretized only when each administrator, teacher and each student so thinks 
and acts that each individual associate is considered on his or her merit 
and dignity as a child of God with an immortal soul and a supernatural 
destiny. Art posters, talks, resource units can build ideas but the experi- 
mental basis of living human rights alone can produce those good moral 
habits which will make happier people everywhere. The school is thus the 
laboratory for both intercultural and international relations which are simply 
two sides of the same coin. 


The Catholic school of education is at a distinct advantage in teaching 
human rights because it teaches and seeks the practical application of the 
Ten Commandments and the Eight Beatitudes. In addition it seeks to make 
each teacher conscious of being part of the Mystical Body of Christ. If we 
be members of Christ, we are members of one another, desirous to honor 
and dignify one another under the headship of Christ. The National Com- 
mission on Human Rights consistently advocates self-examination days. 
Here again, the Catholic teacher, practiced in the art of examining his con- 
science, can well scrutinize his thoughts and actions and prejudiced attitudes 
with a view to emendation. 


In the education of teachers for the teaching of human rights, self-examina- 
tion of one’s own situation and relationship with other teachers and espe- 
cially students is imperative. For the teacher human rights begin where 
the teacher is. Teacher-pupil planning on what should be taught and the 
democratic method of teaching should spell out cooperation in actual practice 
of interpersonal and intergroup rights. Intergroup activities in the school 
should center on real problems of home, school, church, and community such 
as family living, getting along as a member of a teacher organization, group 
unity, overcoming prejudices of national origin or religious heritage or social 
stratification. 


The functional areas of group living in real school situations are best 
designed to teach human rights. Some subject matter fields will lend them- 
selves more easily to the process. History, geography, and civics are in a 


School Life, p. 48, Vol. 38, Number 8, December 1950. Fourth National Conference on Life 
Adjustment Education was held in Chicago, October 16-18, 1950, 
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favored position but certainly all teachers should exemplify in the conduct 
of their classes the principles of the charter, since, de facto we teach all 
that we are. The study of human rights must be followed by the acceptance 
of human rights and their acceptance must lead to actual practice. 


On the other hand, since human rights are designed for the person and 
not for the idea that a particular person presents, teachers can follow St. 
Augustine in loving their enemies while they slay the errors of their enemies. 
Thus I must respect other people whose convictions are different but I can 
show disrespect for their convictions and seek to refute them. Only truth, 
not falsehood, has a right to exist. 


Teaching human rights in our Catholic secondary schools is predicated 
on providing many and varied free choice activities that test the will and 
many Christian ideals and values that strengthen the will to respect those 
rights of pupils and teachers which the intellect identifies and acknowledges 
as God-given. Experiences in granting children of diversified backgrounds 
their rights are more effective than many admonitions and verbalizations. 
Yet a high school where organizations disturb the common good through 
the formation of exclusive cliques does not practice that universal freedom 
that includes all pupils. Universal human rights mean freedom for all. 


Teachers and pupils must think through their mutual rights and duties 
not by laying down the law and fighting it out in open verbal conflict but 
by everyday behavior consistent with the principles that are memorized. 
Secret or exclusive societies do not practice the social virtues of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Social events, “proms” and insignia that demand unusual 
expenditures of money may result in socio-economic barriers to the exercise 
of human rights. Co-curricular activities that are geared toward developing 
star performers may be unfair to the majority and thus not promote the 
common good. These and similar problems relating to human rights and 
duties are not solved automatically but need the prudent cooperation and 
cautious compromise of administrators and teachers, parents and pupils,’ 
All may agree on principles but the application of these principles to every- 
day living in the area of limitation of individual freedom for the sake of the 
common good demands a great deal of skill. Article 29, section 2, of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights may be of assistance. 

Everyone shall be subject only to such limitations as are determined 
by law solely for the purpose of securing due recognition and respect 
for the rights and freedoms of others and of meeting the just require- 
ments of morality, public order and the general welfare in a democratic 
society. 

Planned learning experiences involving human rights should be provided 
in many areas of living. Catholic high schools should emphasize that these 
rights are not absolute, that they are given by the Creator, that they are 
not given to individuals and groups by the state but are prior and antecedent 
to any human document, that devotion to these human rights is one of the 
great causes to which people of vision can devote their energies, that Western 
civilization, the daughter of Christianity, will rise or wane with the observance 
or disregard of these principles. 

The curriculum builders might well formulate objectives and formulate 
classroom experiences around the following rights as God-given. 


1. personal rights 
2. family membership rights 


2Cf. Howard Cummings and Howard Anderson, ‘Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
in the Secondary School,’”’ School Life, Vol. 38, No. 4, January 1, 1951, pp. 57-58. 
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. educational rights 

. employment rights 

. housing and property rights 
. legal and civil rights 

. religious rights 


“1 Or ® CO 


Classroom discussion of these rights should not merely be informational 
and historical but should deal with the immediate and practical solution of 
student’s problems. To use a federal phrase—they should be spelled out. 
Thus family membership roles, selective service, freedom of speech, fair 
employment and education practices are worthy of discussion. Teachers 
can alert their pupils to numerous situations. 


In educating teachers for the teaching of human rights your speaker has 
conducted classroom discussions on the text of the universal declaration, 
has given a radio talk for teachers over station WJFL, has appeared on 
television round table over WGN-TV and has encouraged language professors 
to secure the foreign language texts of the declaration. Ben Carruthers of 
the United Nations Human Rights Division has been very helpful to teachers’ 
organizations in providing them with news photos, original drawings, snap- 
shots and other pictorial displays that could be used independently or as 
school or public newspaper releases.* 


Among specific techniques that sensitize teachers to the problems of 
human rights I would suggest: 


a. Inspirational faculty meetings—an inspired faculty can improve the 
educational world by providing for an easy communication of ideas and 
understanding in the teacher-pupil-administration area; human rights ideals 
can be contrasted with actual practices. The taking of the White House 
Conference “Pledge to Youth” and reading of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights with the emphasis on the divine origin of these rights will 


‘tend to make for a stimulating faculty meeting. 


b. Human rights workshops—getting curriculum committees to look upon 
respect for human rights as a fundamental religious precept, social virtue 
and academic skill. 


c. The promotion of intergroup contacts among parents and teachers of 
varying cultural backgrounds to develop objectivity, honesty and humility. 


d. The study of social psychology to perceive the basis of prejudice, the 
study of anthropology to understand varying cultures, and the study of 
religious ethics to evaluate human rights practices in the light of Christian 
principles, and the study of the relation of education to the social order. 


e. Trying to make oneself liked—that’s a skill that takes practice—being 
liked means observing others’ rights skillfully. Being grouchy, depreciative, 
argumentative, griping and running others down is in violation of our 
neighbor’s right to be: loved. Personal guidance makes adolescents feel 
secure in school relationships; security is respectful of the neighbor’s rights. 


f. Institutes or conferences that would outline opportunities in home rooms, 
assembly programs, school papers, interest clubs, PTA, school library, work 
with out-of-school youth and adults, celebration of December 10th as UN 
Human Rights Day. 


g. Surveys of work being done in other school systems, e.g., verbal and 
non-verbal techniques (posters, films). 





The Universal Declaration of Human Rights: What Our Schools Can Do,” School and 
Society, 70:172, Sept. 10, 1949. 
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h. The conscientious oral or silent reading of the universal declaration 
of human rights is one of the finest language-centered techniques that can 
be used by all our teachers.‘ Illustrative pamphlet material should be placed 
in the teacher’s hands and in curriculum laboratories.' 

i. Case studies or anecdotal records of the violation of human rights. 

j. Sociometric and projective techniques will reveal the aggressive and 
submissive, the socially expansive, the rejected and the fringers. 

k. Contact with non-school environment can give insight into values and 
neighborhood practices involving human rights. 

1. Teachers in and through their community and professional organiza- 
tions ought to encourage, promote, support and apply the covenant and 
declaration of human rights, be they legal or personal, economic, social or 
civic rights. 

m. Use of discussion guides* for forums at teacher meetings, panels, model 
sessions of Commission on Human Rights. 

n. Preparation of bibliographies on background materials. 

o. Use of special film strip entitled, “The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” This may be obtained free of charge by writing to the Department 
of Public Information of the United Nations. 

p. Local radio and television stations would be happy to have teachers 
produce socio-dramas and dramatic programs on the origin of the declaration. 

q. Language classes might translate the declaration and compare it with 
official French and Spanish texts. 

r. Religion and social science classes could set up pictorial displays to 
stimulate interest. 


s. Duties in school life must be conscientiously enforced if rights of par- | 


ents, teachers, pupils, and society are to be safeguarded. 

t. Encouraging student teachers to write papers and theses in the field 
of human rights. 

u. Every prospective and in-service teacher should read the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


v. Courses in philosophy of education should play up the scholastic theory 
of justice, rights and correlative duties as they affect each individual person. 


w. English courses might emphasize human rights themes both in master- 
pieces of literature as well as in creative writing by student teachers. 


Not only in religion courses but integrated in the total atmosphere and 
motivation of teachers and children the observer should note the attention 
given the complete nature of man according to the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. Not merely his rights as a child of God and an heir of heaven, the 
rights of a spiritual, immortal soul to divine charity but also his rights as a 
citizen in a democratic social order need adequate consideration. The Ten 
Commandments are the fundamental God-given charter of human rights and 
duties while the Eight Beatitudes set a goal of happiness within the grasp 


4Cf. Hans Kelsen, The Law of the United Nations—A Critical Analysis of its Fundamental 
Problems (New York: Frederick A. Praeger Inc., 1950), pp. 33-42. 

5Cf. Frederick Nolde, Freedom’s Charter, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. F.P.A. 
Headline Series, No. 76 (New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1949). 

Cf. Our Rights as Human Beings, p. =. United Nations Publications, Sales no. 1949, 1-21. 
Good questions to open discussions should deal with putting rights into practice. Rights on the 
sehcol athletic team are closer to pupils — the rights of foreign nationals. 
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of those who have courage. to seek and strive for Christian perfection.’..The 
adolescents who fill our secondary schools are children of Christian revela- 
tion among whom lying and disobedience, cursing and stealing are high on 
the lists of violations of human rights, while humility and meekness, mercy 
and suffering are virtues that. guarantee the human rights of others while 
bringing personal and social happiness to the virtuous. 


In the course “Philosophy of Education,” answers should be formulated to 
such questions as: To whom does education belong and to how much educa- 
tion has everyone the right? The courses in classroom management should 
emphasize the rights and duties of teachers and pupils, mutual respect in 
dress, conduct and speech, to politeness and deference based on seeing in 
one another the child and representative of God. In the courses dealing 
with administration and supervision as well as in those of curriculum. build- 
ing, the rights of teachers, pastors, supervisors, parents and pupils should 
be discussed democratically because the curriculum is actually what goes-on 
in the classroom and the best type of administration: is democratic. 


We are doing a good job in teaching the Commandments and the Beatitudes 
—in fact we are the only large group of schools doing anything about the 
divine bill of rights and duties. We could perhaps do a better job if we 
taught these human rights more by the authority of our example than by 
the authority of our position as principals and teachers. Are our administra- 
tive actions and pupil-teacher-parent relationships dictated by pagan educa- 
tional philosophies or are they supernaturally motivated by the Holy Spirit? 
Do you not realize that you are the Temple of God and that the Holy Spirit 
dwells within you? Proper Catholic motivation is the secret of success in 
teaching human rights and duties to teachers and pupils alike. 


Lenin once said that ten men like Francis of Assisi would have saved 
Russia. St. Francis joyfully respected the rights of his fellow men and 
would have made an excellent classroom teacher because everything that he 
did was done with patience, forbearance, amiability and kindness which 
brought joy to everyone he met. He taught by the authority of example 
rather than by the authority of position. The mutual practice of these vir- 
tues by teachers and pupils is the best education for human rights. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BROTHER E. ANTHONY, F.S.C., CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


At the outset of this paper I would like to avoid any misinterpretation 
by calling attention to the distinction between human relations and public 
relations in school administration. The latter subject has been very much 
in the foreground of late in both educational circles and business forums, 
and has been propounded exhaustively by agencies of these groups. Our 
topic, human relations, or more specifically, human rights, is broader in 
scope and embraces public relations as one of its elements. Human relations 
is not only broader in scope but it is fundamental in principle, and it is the 
activating force that should guide our whole course of action in dealing with 
others. Varied are the definitions of human relations, but I know of none 
that more succinctly bares its vital nature than the statement that, “Human 
relations concerns our respect for each and every individual as a human 
being made in the image and likeness of God.” I want to point out here that 
we must avoid the great danger of impersonalizing human relations by 
attempting to strip this phase of life of spiritual entities. There is a growing 
tendency to substitute such words as experience, experimentation, social 
welfare, etc., for the plain phrase, “love thy neighbor.” There can be no 
recognition of basic social responsibility among peoples unless we recognize 
God’s omnipotence and His supremacy in human affairs. Unless we have 
an ultimate and final truth there can be no standard of thought or action. 
Truth is not relative, and social responsibility cannot vary from day to day 
with political ideologies or industrial advantages. We must adhere to a fixed 
relationship between God and man in all our actions and wage vigorous 
resistance to the insidious practice of admitting that God exists but denying 
that there is any active relationship between him and our conduct. We must 
strive in every way to motivate others with a proper understanding of God’s 
place in our daily lives, and in so doing we will be echoing the advice of 
Pope Pius XI, 

It will be possible to unite all men in harmonious striving for the 
common good only when all sections of human society have the intimate 
conviction that theyyare members of a single human family and children 
of the same heavenly Father; and further that they are one body in 
Christ and everyone members one of another. 

True human relations spring from an inborn quality that reflects our teaching 
by the manner of our acting. We can hope to accomplish but little in the 
spread of social justice, racial equality and fraternal charity if our actions 
belie our words. 

I will not belabor the obvious by discussing modern thought and social 
equality. Suffice it to quote so eminent an authority as Cardinal Suhard 
of France: 

The present conditions of what is called “modern civilization” are no 
longer human. It cannot serve in most cases, as a support and even 
less as a foundation of grace. That is why the task of Christians is 
so clearly stated. If they do not cure, if they do not reform, through 
institutions, and substitute a livable climate for the deleterious environ- 


1Rev. James Keller, M.M., Careers That Change Your World, p. 221. 
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ment of this “soulless world,” their missionary efforts run a great risk 
of being compromised.” 

Admitting such conditions and admitting equally our responsibility, we must 
arm ourselves with forces that will‘allow Christian principles to assume their 
proper role in the formation of a better world. Such an obligation is of 
no minor importance, nor of small magnitude. It is an essential of present 
day life. Father Caritwell, writing recently in Orate Fratres states, “The goal 
of restoring human rights and dignity to contemporary economic life is as 
much a part of reestablishing the Kingdom of Christ as restoring plain chant, 
processions, and the sanctoral cycle.” 


In the scope of this paper we wish to treat specifically with human relations 
as they pertain to school administrators and teachers, lay personnel and 
pupils, the latter to a limited degree since one of my fellow panelists will 
discuss the teacher-pupil phase in more detail. 


Certainly a Catholic school represents a definite part of the Catholic teach- 
ing organism. Christ is reproduced for us in His church and each agency of 
the church should tend to exemplify the divine teacher. In his Mystici Cor- 
poris our Holy Father points out this teaching when he writes: 


As He hung upon the Cross, Christ Jesus not only avenged the justice 
of the Eternal Father that had been flouted, but He also won for us, His 
Brothers, an unending flow of graces. It was possible for Him person- 
ally, immediately to impart these graces to men; but He wished to do 
so only through a visible Church that would be formed by the union 
of men, and thus through that Church every man would perform a work 
of collaboration with Him in dispensing the graces of redemption.‘ 
Since we have been chosen directly by Christ to be the dispensers of His 
graces, we assume a responsibility as educators to impart His teaching by 
doing as well as by saying. Our principles will be but haunting mockeries 
if those to whom we teach such principles can point to us as the first offenders. 
Ralph Chaplin, writing in the Catholic World, states this idea very aptly. 
He says: 


When Sunday comes around, if he (the workingman) discovers that 
too many churchmen are. afflicted with the same lack of argument in 
principle and practice, is it any wonder that Mr. and Mrs. Common and 
all the little Commons are inclined to lose faith in everything and every- 
body, including themselves?® 

Our educational system places before us three distinct groups to be con- 
sidered when we speak of human rights or human relations from the viewpoint 
of the school administrator. These groups are teachers, lay personnel and 
students. In considering a relationship between these groups it seems basic 
to use as a criterion the obligations stressed by our Holy Father in his 
Summi Pontificatus. Therein he speaks of the obligations of the state 
toward individuals. It is wholly consistent for us to interpret the obligations 
of the state to apply equally to groups or bodies exercising authority. A 
group, like an individual, assumes a role of trusteeship that must be regu- 
lated by moral principles. Relationships develop that involve rights and 
duties for all parties if such groups are to render society the good consistent 
with their existence. Thus we acknowledge the obligation: 


1. To improve the dignity and rights of the individual. 
2. To uphold the dignity and rights of labor. 




























































2Cardinal Suhard, Growth and Decline, p. 86. 
%Rev. Daniel Cantwell, Orate Fratres, V. XXIV, Sept. 1950, No. 10, p. 441. 
*Pope Pius XII, Mystici Corporis, part I. 
‘Ralph Chaplin, “Religion and the Workingman,” The Catholic World, Sept., 1950. 
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3. To place the life and operations of the state in harmony with the spirit 
of Christianity.° 


In the promotion of these objectives we recognize that human relations are 
subject to moral and religious laws that are reflected in the conscience of 
mankind and are confirmed by experience. In teaching the mystical body of 
Christ we accept the brotherhood of man under God. Such acceptance binds 
us to a sincere consideration of the inherent dignity of our fellow man and 
of our obligation to acknowledge his rights and assume our duties. It binds 
us to a working partnership with all others in the rendering of service to 
society and using as a criterion of our conduct the standards of the moral 
law. 


A secondary school administrator in our Catholic school system will face 
different problems in some respects than will a public school administrator. 
A Catholic school administrator must exercise human relations between two 
categories that are fundamentally different, namely, a religious group, 
whether secular priests, brothers or sisters, and the lay element, composed 
of all lay personnel and students. 


The former group, which we shall conveniently designate as the religious 
group, presents a relationship bordering primarily on the precept of charity. 
The wage scale, increments, tenure, etc., are not matters that normally present 
too great a demand for consideration. Usually the scale of wages is de- 
termined by the ordinary of the diocese in consultation with one particular 
individual, be it provincial or rector, and an equitable arrangement is de- 
termined. However, matters that wax more important for consideration 
with this group are: 

1. Subject assignments 

2. Periods per day 

8. Extracurricular activities 

4, Definite procedures in schedule 


During the past fifteen years our Catholic schools have made tremendous 
improvements relative to subject assigning for individual teachers. The 
increased demands of state accreditation agencies, evaluative criteria, etc., 
have made us conscious of the need for subject training in specific areas, 
and today it is a generally followed practice to have a teacher allocated to 
one subject, or sometimes two allied subjects, in which accreditation has 
been secured. This practice tends to recognize and elevate the position of 
the teacher as the focal point in the school program. In other words, teaching 
is not a catch-all endeavor, but a highly specialized profession in which 
teaching techniques will vary with subject areas, and the teacher is the 
central element about which all activity revolves. It is only natural that a 
teacher will feel more confident, more at ease, and realize more fully teacher 
obligations when he or she is assigned to a subject area for which adequate 
preparation will lighten the burden of lesson planning, class teaching, and 
correction of lesson assignments. When care in assigning teachers is not 
exercised, or when circumstances beyond control of administrators necessitate 
the assignment of teachers to curriculum areas for which they are not pre- 
pared to teach, difficulties ensue regularly, and it is not uncommon that 
good human relations are strained between teacher and administrator, teacher 
and pupils, the school and its community. Even high religious motivation 
cannot prevent classroom disorder or pupil-teacher conflict where professional 
preparation is lacking. This ultimately leads to strained relations between 
administrators and teachers. Such difficulties are lessened when dealing 


*Pove Pius XII. Summi Pontificatus. 
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with lay teachers because careful screening of teacher applications can 
eliminate inadequately prepared teachers. Personality difficulties may arise 
later but they can be handled satisfactorily or replacements secured. 


When considering lay teacher personnel and other personnel necessary 


for the operation of a school, we face a problem that is extremely important 


and equally delicate. Each day our expanding school system is making more 
apparent our need for trained and competent lay teachers, maintenance and 
custodial staff, and secretarial help whose tenure of service is sufficiently 
long enough to warrant employment. Being frank with ourselves, we must 
admit that many of our difficulties in this area arise from the fact that in 


general our school system has been neither just nor helpful to our lay 


employees from a viewpoint of monetary returns and stability. We may 
argue justly concerning the difference in employment, hours employed, whole- 
someness of surroundings, etc., but we cannot by-pass the inequality we have 
established. Certainly this practice is not in keeping with the doctrine of the 
church. Expediency has prompted and maintained it. In his Summi Ponti- 
ficatus our Holy Father points out: 


... that the State has the obligation of affording its people the oppor- 
tunity of deriving the benefits which the moral nobility of work should 
grant. These benefits include a just wage, which covers the needs of 
the workman and his family .. ." 


We must interpret the “state” herein specified as applying to us as organized 
workers. If we hire lay employees, we must assume the obligation of allowing 
them to live in circumstances consistent with their state in life. The church 
teaches that parents should have children as God wills, and, if we feel that 
it is necessary to employ lay help in our schools, we should assume the 
responsibility of helping them fulfill these obligations. It is no easy matter 
for our employees to meet living expenses based on high living costs if we 
employ them for below basic salaries. Enemies of the church are the first 
to point out that while we preach social justice we do not follow the principle, 
However, it is very encouraging to note that great strides, not ordinary 
strides, but great strides, have been made in improving this condition. Some 
dioceses have set up definite wage scales on comparable levels with similar 
types of employment in other agencies, and definite plans are being worked 
out to afford our lay employees the human considerations that in justice 
belong to them. From experience we know that it will be but a matter 
of short time before all our schools will follow this example and our em- 
ployees will be the recipients of better living contracts. When this is done, 
human relations between administrators and employees, whether teachers or 
other personnel, will reach a higher level, because, whether we wish to 
acknowledge the fact or not, the truth is none the less evident that the morale 
of the lay faculty and personnel is closely linked with salary, tenure of service, 
and living provisions. 


Allied to subject assignments is the matter of period allotments. Father 


Stanford, 0.S.A., has remarked that, “A properly motivated religious teacher 
will have a high morale,” but inequality of teaching load will have a strong 
tendency to cause dissatisfaction, complaints, and even poorly performed 
work. While the ultimate decision of making the schedule allotments rests 


with the principal, it would be well for all members of the teaching personnel — 


to familiarize themselves with the aspects of each subject in the cur- 
riculum from the viewpoint of class preparation, duplication of lessons, and 
correction of exercises, so that each teacher may be able to evaluate the 


tPope Pius XII, Ibid, 
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teaching load more exactly. Sometimes teachers are prone to find fault 
and to offer criticism of others because of difference in period assignments, 
but they may not be considering numbers in class, duplication of lessons or 
laboratory classes. Such criticism, whether veiled or open, tends to break 
down a common working morale and may lead to friction within departments. 
A proper procedure for an administrator is to curb such criticism by making 
himself available for consultation with faculty members at which time an 
understanding of muted matters can be worked out. Good human relations 
demands cooperative work and a beneficial practice for administrators is to 
share responsibility by allocating departments to take part in class planning 
and roster scheduling. Teachers work better if they feel that their ideas 
and suggestions are valued by the administration in arrangement of sched- 
ules. A wise procedure is to have departments make suggestions at their 
regularly scheduled meetings and to submit these suggestions in writing 
through the head of the department to the administration. The administra- 
tion and the department heads will be able to accomplish far more in such 
an interview than can be accomplished at general faculty meetings where 
some teachers or administrators dominate the discussion. This same pro- 
cedure should be followed in the matter of selecting textbooks for the various 
subject areas. No one person should make the decision if it is to affect a 
number of teachers. 


Equally important for an administrator is to exercise care in discussing 
teacher assignments with each teacher at the beginning of the school 
year. Such discussion will allow the administrator to point out to the teacher 
special characteristics of assigned classes and, in the event that certain 
classes are of a special nature, the teacher can be made aware of the special 
characteristics to be met. Such procedures will lessen problems for both 
the teacher and the administration. Then, too, good human relations demands 
confidence, understanding and mutual respect not only between administrator 
and teachers, but also among teachers themselves. Infallibility or complete 
agreement in all issues can be neither secured nor expected, but confidence 
in the sincerity and good will of others is a must in human relations. In 
such understanding each person or group recognizes responsibilities as well 
as rights 


An analogous aspect of dignity and right is the desire for the esteem of 
others. It is not contrary to humility or religious spirit for even religious 
teachers to be concerned about esteem. Rather, it is consistent with religious 
decorum and moral integrity that we should be concerned about the way 
others regard us. Esteem differs entirely from vanity or pride, and con- 
cerns itself with the self-respect to which every teacher has a right. The 
matter of esteem is a delicate one for any administrator, but it proposes 
an unusually important problem for an administrator of a Catholic school. 
We must keep in mind always that charity is the foremost consideration in 
our relations with others, but there is danger of forgetting that we must 
also practice the virtue of justice. In a school wherein the administration 
and personnel are members of a religious order or secular priests, there 
exists a strong tendency on the part of some of the staff members to be very 
solicitous about defending their self-esteem and in voicing strong objection 
to administrators’ pointing out need for correction either in discipline or 
in teaching, all the time being forgetful or even totally disregarding regula- 
tions that tend to the good order of the school. There is no doubt whatever 
that an administrator must exercise great caution in both suggestions and 
regulations to faculty members, but there is too much emphasis on this one 
side of the relationship. Each teacher has an equal obligation to give some 
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regard to the self-esteem and authority of the administrator, and to realize 
that both disregard for regulations or criticism of methods can be harmful not 
only to good human relations but also to the productivity of the school. 


In treating with teaching personnel better relations will be maintained 
where the faculty is aware of defined procedures. Each member of the faculty 
feels more responsible for a general regulation when such regulations are 
well defined. We know from experience, however, that even where such 
regulations are stated, there will be some non-compliance. It is a much 
easier task for an administrator to call attentior to the written regulation 
in his dealing with nonconformists. 


There are various methods of issuing such information but among the 
most practical are, (1) a handbook of school procedures and aims, (2) a 
mimeographed copy of highlighted items to each faculty member and for 
each class room bulletin board, (3) a daily bulletin. These three agents 
enable not only all general regulations to be known, but they allow for day 
to day special announcements. Each member of the faculty and each student 
is thus made aware of the procedures of the school, and deviations are less 
frequent than in conditions where each person is left to form his or her 
own daily procedures, 


The administration should make itself readily accessible to teachers and 
other personnel so that problems of immediate importance can be handled 
readily. Such accessibility gives the personnel assurance of backing and 
cooperation in their particular problems. It allows the teachers an oppor- 
tunity to clarify muted questions or discuss procedures or study difficulties 
of particular classes or individuals and assures the teachers and the admin- 
istration of an agreed policy in correcting difficulties, The closer the rela- 
tionship between administration and faculty, the easier it will be for problems 
to be discussed and solved amicably. 


The administration will help sow good feeling if it keeps aware of special 
projects of each member of the faculty, and shows interest and concern in 
these projects. The administrator must be careful, however, to avoid any 
display of favoritism for particular types of studies or activities lest one 
group feel unappreciated or think itself the object of discrimination. 


No phase of school work offers more opportunity for good or poor human 
relations between administration and teachers than the aspect of extra- 
curricular activities and assignments. Difficulties arise here that are not 
met in other areas of school administration by reason of the selectivity that 
must be exercised. In choosing moderators or directors of different activities 
the problem of capability as well as availability must be considered. Then, 
too, the matter of extra time spent in the activity must be weighed in 
formulating the teaching schedule in order to prevent overburdening, or if it 
be question of a lay teacher, some financial remuneration is to be expected. 
An administrator faces a problem of promoting good human relations by 
not obligating disinterested persons to conduct activities, and by assuring 
the assigned teacher the authority and latitude necessary to regulate prop- 
erly the activity. Too often strained relations develop in this field because a 
moderator is subjected to a number of petty annoyances, and equally as 
often because a moderator expects unreasonable allowances to be made for 
him or his activity. A clear-cut understanding should be worked out between 
the administration and extracurricular moderators so that the latter will 
be able to exercise initiative as well as labor, and the administrator spared 
the constant need of checking on assignments. 


The extracurricular phase of a school’s activities plays an important part — 
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in convincing others of the sincerity and depth of the principles professed 
by the school. Good human relations presupposes that we respect the dignity 
and person of others, and oftentimes the principles advocated in the philosophy 
of the school are found to be lacking in the practice of some members of 
its personnel. This calls for a firm attitude on the part of the administration 
and exceptions to the policy should not be permitted to any persons, particular- 
ly those sponsoring competitive activities. The school must insist that the 
principles of fair play and respect for the property and rights of others 
be given first place. On the other hand, no member of the extracurricular 
personnel should be subjected to the undignified position of being forced to 
cater to the wishes of special groups or persons, and a set policy should 
be established with authority properly and specifically stated. Extracur- 
ricular moderators are a definite part of the teaching personnel and should 
receive from the students the same respect and consideration that is common 
to the classroom. 


An administrator must exercise concern and respect for the non-teaching 
members of the personnel and he must see that they receive this respect from 
others in the school. These persons fulfill necessary jobs for the good order 
and upkeep of the teaching functions, and they have the right to expect to 
be granted the dignities common to all men. Difficulties will be avoided 
and better working conditions achieved if the administrator defines a definite 
salary scale, type of work to be done, time schedules, etc., and places these 
workers under the supervision of one person. This latter may be the head 
of maintenance, the bursar, or some other person who has direct contact 
with non-teaching personnel. The most satisfactory arrangement is to place 
this work under the maintenance department. This allows the administrator 
to limit his contact to one person and thus avoid the small differences that 
might ensue from frequent contact. Set salary scales are imperative to 
insure tenure of workers and quality of work. An over-all picture will be 
much more satisfying where workers are reliable and satisfied even though 
the cost might be slightly higher than employment of a “come and go” group. 


Office personnel should be under the direct supervision of the administra- 
tion, and the faculty must be made aware of this fact in order to prevent 
imposing of extra work on the secretarial staff. The work output will be 
greater and efficiency more pronounced where each employee is responsible 
for a specified phase of the office work. This applies, of course, only where 
more than one secretary or office worker is employed by the school. The 
office personnel should be placed on a definite salary scale set up along the 
same lines as the teacher personnel, although differences in scale will be 
quite noticeable. However, where the employees have a definite understanding 
of what they are to receive in salary, and what the future holds for them, 
conditions tending toward satisfaction are enhanced. 


The administration has a marked obligation to promote good will relative 
to the comfort and dignity of the staff. Adequate facilities should be provided 
in the matter of rest rooms, sanitary provisions, work needs, etc. A good 
administrator will pay close attention to these details because personnel 
groups are sometimes reluctant to discuss matters of their own comfort, 
but the providing of them will do much toward making the employees realize 
the position of trust and responsibility they hold. 


“We are made to the image and likeness of God.” This definition applies 
to our students as well as ourselves. We must exhibit toward them the 
virtues of charity and justice. They will be the parents of the next generation 
and much of their thinking will be the result of the lessons we have inculcated. 
It is our responsibility to teach them responsibility, and we err as deeply 
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on the side of overindulgence as on the side of harshness. If we are fair, 
our students will note that fairness, and our conscience will assure us of the 
righteousness of our actions. 


A school has unlimited possibilities of exercising the practice of human 
rights toward pupils, and sometimes we overlook many of the obvious issues, 
An administration should endeavor to find the pupils who are in definite 
need of assistance, and should endeavor through parent groups, charitable 
alumni, and other agencies, to take care of these children. This should be 
done in a quiet, Christlike way so that the charity will be received in the 
spirit in which it is given. Parents who are in need of help will appreciate 
a sagacious inquiry on the part of the school administration and deserving 
families can be assisted without embarrassment to anyone. Among the 
many organized clubs and activities of the school there is certainly a place 
for an organization to help the poor and unfortunate. Every school should 
have such a group. Its purpose will be to teach pupils their obligation to 
perform the works of mercy and to practice the virtue of charity. In every 
school there are many children whose parents throw away many articles of 
clothing that are in excellent condition and could be used by others. From 
time to time drives may be conducted in which the students can contribute 
canned food, or old toys may be collected by the pupils and repaired and 
painted by the Hobby Club or the Art Club and then distributed to poor 
children, orphans’ homes, etc. These are but a few of the ways an admin- 
istration is obliged to instruct pupils in recognizing the rights of others, and 
in their own obligation to help those in need. It has been well said that, 
“the Christian experience, however individual, is always at best a social 
experience,” and it is our duty as administrators of Catholic schools to incul- 
cate not only the belief, but the practice exemplified by the words of Pope 
Pius XII in his Mystict Corporis: 

It is Christ who lives in the Church, who teaches, governs and sanc- 
tifies through her. 
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THE TEACHER, THE STUDENT, AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


BROTHER JOSEPH WILLIAM, F.M.S., CARDINAL HAYES 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Catholic educators are fully aware of the importance of human rights as 
an integral and necessary part of man’s existence. Because of the utter clarity 
of their vision and their insight into the fundamental purpose of God’s 
creation, sharpened by the Church’s experience under centuries of persecu- 
tion, they are in the vanguard of the army of those who jealously seek to 
safeguard the fullness of man’s nature. Consequently, in their instruction 
and in their practical school life, by word and example, they unceasingly 
strive to make their students cognizant of these rights and appreciative of 
their value. Yet, despite the solicitude of the educator to accomplish these 
ends, it is certainly true that defects occur in practice which act as a direct 
contradiction to the theory. 


These defects, of course, do not exist in the actual subject matter pre- 
sented to the students, Here the Catholic educator is safeguarded by tradi- 
tion and dogma of the Church. Religious orders and other teaching groups 
are careful to make sure each of their members is quite familiar with sound 
lines of thought in these matters. Violations occur, however, in the applica- 
tion of these human rights to the actual pupil-teacher relationship. 


When a young boy or girl is placed by parents in the care of a particular 
school, that institution immediately assumes certain responsibilities which 
serve as the basis for the rights of that student. The pupil is perfectly cor- 
rect in expecting the school to fulfill these obligations in an intelligent manner 
even though he may not be able to define these rights himself. Similarly, the 
school is quite correct in demanding that nothing in the conduct or attitude 
of the student places obstacles in the path of the proper functioning of the 
whole, 


The primary right which the school must recognize is the same fundamental 
right which must be recognized by those in authority everywhere, namely 
the right to existence as an individual. If there is one crime that is char- 
acteristic of all tyranny and totalitarianism, it is the denial of the individual 
and the submersion of the personality into the mass, the people, the pro- 
letariat or whatever it may be called. As we know, this repression can be 
accomplished only by force, either by physical force or by deception, which 
is force of a sort. When we talk of human rights or freedom, we are 
reaffirming our belief in the right of each of us to be a person, to lead our 
lives not as we want but as we ought. Once this privilege is denied, then 
all human rights simultaneously cease. 


The essence of the pupil’s individuality as far as education is concerned 
will be considered here as being capacity, psychological needs, and spiritual 
experience. These three factors will be treated here, not nearly in their 
entirety, because in themselves they are the subject of voluminous writing, 
but rather as a refresher to point up principles which we frequently hear 
about but too often do not apply. 

Our pupils come to us expecting to be educated to their particular capacity: 
it is a violation of their rights to do anything more or less than that, In 
order to accomplish this it is first necessary to determine what the particular 
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capacity of each adolescent is. A thorough testing program is requisit 
which will indicate the I.Q. of the pupil, his interests, his aptitudes in 
various areas of education and also a series of achievement tests to determi 
whether or not his previous accomplishments fit him for the work which the 
school will require of him. At the same time some type of case history should 
be made in order to further individualize the youth. As E. G. Williamso 
says, “If we accept the thesis that education can be effective only when s 
dents are distributed to those types of education which are consonant with! 
their educability and interests, then the possible integration becomes ap 
parent." The integration referred to is that of the testing program ag 
conducted by a trained personnel and the curricula of the schools, 


Two difficulties are present here. First, approximately half of the Cath: 
olic secondary schools in the United States do not have a guidance program! 
which thoroughly investigates the pupil before finding a place for him in the} 
curriculum. Secondly, approximately 70% of the Catholic secondary school 
in the United States have enrollments of less than 250 pupils, a fact which 
renders a widely diversified curriculum both extravagant and unfeasib! 
The solution of the first is obvious. With regard to the second, the smalle 
school should take advantage of its close pupil-teacher relationship in orde 
to individualize its instruction under the single curriculum system, and 
the same time a skillful teacher can adapt one of the various methodologic; 
plans which help individualize instruction in a small unit of heterogeneot 
grouping. 

The important point to be made here, however, is a realization of the 
necessity of avoiding educational chaos by treating all the pupils as equals 
Psychological books are replete with examples of pupils who developed all 
kinds of neuroses, objectionable defense mechanisms, frustrations, improper 
attitudes and so forth due to the fact that either too much or too little w 
demanded of them. 


Even if the consequences of such practice have no other result than los 
of peace of mind, the situation is serious enough. It is very easy for a pupil 
who is in over his head to become mentally upset; the problem of the im 
movable object and the irresistible force is too much for most of us. When 
faced with a pupil who is not quite up to standard, many teachers do tak 
on the task of the irresistible force and whip into high speed activity which 
purposes to inspire the pupi! but which in reality has quite a different effect 


We all know that this peace has its foundation in a simple trust in Goi 
which can be achieved by the most unlettered and the most beleaguered of 
mankind. However, since we cannot expect perfect sanctity from ow 
charges, it stands to reason that it is the duty of the teacher to remove from 
the mental atmosphere of the pupil those disturbing influences which render 
it difficult for him to achieve that wonderful peace. 


The principal obstacles to peace of mind are fear, tension, and anxiety. 
Certainly no teacher has the right to employ such methods as would induce 
an excess of conditions. This is a fact that almost need not be mentioned 
because of its obviousness. Yet a recent survey among the pupils of several 
Catholic schools in a large city revealed that motivation based upon thes 
factors is still in vogue. 45% of the pupils questioned placed fear of punish 
ment as their principal reason for good behaviour in school; 48% gave a 
their principal reason for satisfactory grades the fear of the consequences of 
failure. Certainly fear should be a motivating factor for it is the beginning 


1E. G. Williamson, How to Counsel Students (McGraw-Hill Co., 1989), p. 23. 
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of wisdom. Nevertheless, it is not a sign of healthy activity when it serves as 
the primary drive nor when it reduces self-discipline to a minimum. 


Further, many of us here have seen the pupils of so-called successful teach- 
ers achieve marvelous results in standardized examinations primarily because 
of the terrific tension under which they labored, tension which so exhausted 
them physically and mentally, that they were incapable of doing even satis- 
factory work in other classes. Tension can be a two-edged sword; a certain 
amount of it is necessary, we know, in order to keep the organism in a state 
which will enable it to perform in a manner which is in keeping with its 
capacities. We are all aware of the extraordinary accomplishments of persons 
who are keyed up, so to speak, in the face of an event which represents a 
crisis of some relative consequence. Yet no one can be expected to maintain 
extraordinary tension for a prolonged period and the cessation of tension 
results in an opposite reaction during which period activities are conducted 
on a subnormal level. 


Furthermore, the pupil has the right to expect the teacher to comprehend 
thoroughly the psychological principles which govern human activity. Our 
pupils are not to be made subjects for experimentation, for unfortunately 
each one has only a single life to lead and cannot very well go back and 
do over something that has been improperly performed at first attempt. 
Methodology on a broad scale must always conform to certain basic principles 
such as span of attention, primary and secondary laws of association, laws 
of habit formation, laws of memory and so forth. Likewise, disciplinary 
measures must be enacted and enforced with an eye toward personality 
problems which they may create as well as to those which they attempt to 
prevent, 

The human personality is like a delicately balanced mechanism which is 
very sensitive, sometimes in strange ways, to the influence of various factors 
to which it is subjected. The psychological studies of Freud, if they have 
no other value, have illustrated this point quite clearly. Today we are 
aware that medical science is investigating such things as peptic ulcer, asthma, 
hay fever, the cold habit, eczema, etc., in the light of personality deviations, 
this working cooperatively with psychology and psychiatry. Is it too much 
for the pupil to expect that the teacher, who deals so directly with the per- 
sonality, should be aware of the effects that the latter’s action may have 
on his, the pupil’s, present and future life? 

Of course such an attitude is always open to a charge of coddling. If 
this pupil-teacher relationship is conducted on a factual basis and in accord- 
ance with sound psychological theories, then there can be no basis to this 
charge. It would be a serious mistake to imagine that this relationship is 
based on vague sentimentality or a hazy idea of kindness to all. Such an 
attitude would be just as harmful as one which would disregard the psy- 
chological needs of the adolescent entirely. The pupil has the right to 
expect soundness, not softness, 

Despite precautions on the part of the teacher there will always be a 
minority whose personality problems are of such a nature that he has neither 
the time nor the training to cope with them. For instance, how could the 
ordinary teacher spot the budding schizophrenic, the psychopathic personality, 
the incipient paranoid and so on, The teacher is conscious that all is not 
well, and, therefore, what is to be the course of his activity? The pupil has 
the right to expect alleviation, not aggravation; consequently there should 
be someone available who is able to identify the problem and see that steps 
are taken in time to correct it. Such a person would be capable of adminis- 
tering and evaluating psychological tests, of applying appropriate remedies 
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or, if the case is of such a nature as to require highly specialized treatment, 
being in contact with persons to whom referral is possible. 


This is not a usurpation of parental functions because such procedure is 
always to be carried on with parental cooperation. Very little can be done 
in personality disorders without support from the parents anyway and it 
would be a waste of time to begin treatments without such response. 


With regard to frustration it might be well to consider the testing program 
which is conducted by the teacher. We all realize the importance that is 
placed upon marks in this day and age. The teacher should take pains to 
ascertain whether or not the tests he administers in the various subjects 
of the curriculum really do test for pupil knowledge. Nothing is more frus- 
trating for a pupil than continually to obtain low marks in a subject to 
which he feels he has devoted time and effort. It is very easy for him to 
retreat into his shell and, by means of one defense mechanism or another, 
cease to do adequate work of any kind. Consequently, the validity of our 
tests is an important item. It is certainly not logical to assume that poor 
achievement in examinations is the result of failure to study or can be 
sloughed off under the general heading of laziness. 


This charge of laziness is one that is used with great frequency; yet psy- 
chologically there is little foundation to it. The closest that psychology comes 
to it is the traumatic condition known as neurasthenia or its organic com- 
ponent, hypoglycemic fatigue. What is commonly called laziness may be a 
function of such factors as lack of interest, frustration, physical disorders 
or even elaborately .constructed defense mechanisms. Each one of these 
things is capable of remedy if someone will take an interest in the individual 
rather than in generalizations which pretend to classify all students. 


There is an undercurrent running through this which seems to have for 
its theme the dangerous thought that unsuccessful teaching is the fault of 
the pupil rather than the school, Such an assumption would certainly be 
unfair if it were true but most of us realize that we probably have as much 
part in a pupil’s failure as the pupil himself. All of us certainly are striving 
to improve our techniques so as to eliminate our failures as much as possible. 


Spiritual experience is something that we would certainly like to do some- 
thing about if it were possible. There are highly systematized organizations 
which are making great efforts in this direction with what seems like some 
measure of success. Our religion courses are carefully prepared in accord- 
ance with what is considered the most interesting presentation; we are 
dogmatically correct in all that we say or do. Nevertheless, spiritual experi- 
ence is of all things the most highly individual part of any person. Prayer 
and sacrifice alone can accomplish our ends; else we become as sounding brass. 
The Catholic teacher is acutely aware of this and we need only look about 
us today to realize that every effort is being made in this direction. 


Loss of individual freedom is a creeping paralysis which threatens to 
infect the whole world. It is a truism to say that something must be done 
about it but very few seem to know exactly what remedy should be applied. 
As Catholics we know exactly what is necessary to alleviate the situation. 
Let us begin at home applying respect for personality where it is within 
our scope to do so. Let us not be in the same predicament as the man who 
jumped upon his horse and rode off in all directions at once. Let us continue 
to have that profound respect for the Catholic secondary student. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL 
IN THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE COMMUNITY 


STEWART LYNCH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF CATHOLIC MEN, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Much publicity has and will attend the presentation to the world by th. 
United Nations Economic and Social Council of its Declaration of Human 
Rights, a statement reciting those inalienable rights of human beings that 
the world is called upon to recognize. Perhaps it’s too soon to make any state- 
ment as to when and if there will be general recognition of this Declaration 
and acceptance thereof. There have and will be loud fanfares and much 
trumpeting; our newspapers and radio facilities have and will stress the 
importance of UNESCO’s Declaration and all will be urged to accept them 
and make them effective. 


It was only a comparatively few years ago—in 1929—that the Institute 
of International Law adopted an International Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. This, too, was a learned document and it likewise was widely pub- 
licized; but to what avail? What happened to it? 


I submit that UNESCO’s Declaration will not be accepted generally and 
no force and effect given to what it sets forth unless our communities—be 
they local, state, national or international—accept the simple proposition 
that for every human right there is a correlative duty on somebody or some 
group, imposing obligations that must be accepted and fulfilled. 


In the course of an address made more than ten years ago before a con- 

ference of United States Mayors, the late Mr. Justice Murphy said, in part: 

. the first battleground of civil liberties is the local communities. 

Iti is you gentlemen who man the frontline trenches. It is you who decide, 

in the first instances, whether to suppress the individual who criticizes 

the mayor or the President, or who wants to hire a hall, or who walks 

up and down the street with a sign on his back, or who spreads some 

alien doctrine in his newspaper, or who preaches some strange and un- 

orthodox religion. You decide whether to silence him or let the demo- 
cratic process run its course.’ 

What was noted by the late Justice will be recognized as many of those 
ideas that are now included in the term human rights. He recognized that 
it is for the community to accept its responsibility to those persons who 
would assert any of these human rights, thereby acknowledging that the 
correlative duty existed in the community to permit those persons to exercist 
any of these human rights. 

Human rights do not exist in a vacuum and isolated from other considera- 
tions. Acceptance of the concept that these rights exist depends on th 
acknowledgement by individuals making up a community of the rights o3 
their fellow men. No more can the idea exist that any one man in a com- 
munity is superior to any other man or men in the community; that one 
group in a community is entitled to lord it over other groups. There must 
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eventually come to each man in a community the recognition that every 
other man living there has the same human dignity and was.born with the 
same rights as he would claim; that the Negro and the Jew were made in 
the same image and likeness of God as the white man and the Gentile; that 
the Nordic has no claim to superiority over the Latin, the Slav, or the 
Semitic. Each of us must come to realize that, if the Negro or the Jew 
has no rights, then we have no rights. 


It is just as simple as that; and no declaration or resolution, regardless 
of who makes it, will make it any different. 


These propositions must be demonstrated everywhere, in every community, 
whether it be a metropolis or a country crossroad; whether it be in Russia 
or in one of our Southern states. People everywhere must be made conscious 
of their responsibilities to their fellow men. 


Our Divine Lord said long ago “. . . as you would that men should do to 
you, you do also to them in like manner.’*” St. Matthew quotes Our Lord 
as having said “All things therefore whatsoever you would that men should 
do to you, do you also to them.’* Herein lies the whole doctrine of human 
rights. 

Our Divine Lord did not emphasize the rights over the duties. He pointed 
to the existence of the duties that each individual owes to his God and 
fellow man. When the world is ready to accept the responsibilities of duties, 
then and only then can we entertain serious hopes that men will be accorded 
the human rights that were. so clearly voiced in UNESCO’s Declaration. 
That means there must be a long process of education of human beings. 
Educators can and should seek to convince the individuals making up com- 
munities that they should accept these exhortations and make them effective. 


UNESCO’s Declaration is and has been handicapped from the beginning. 
It did not (in express language, at least) recognize the existence of God, 
a Supreme Being. Surely without acceptance of the idea that all rights of 
men come from God, little is to be hoped that these will generally be accepted 
by men. This failure of UNESCO’s is another indication of the tragic secu- 
larism that permeates our era, and it immediately raises a doubt as to 
effectuation of the human rights that UNESCO declares exist. 


Human rights are inextricably a part of religion; their source is in God, 
and their fulfillment depends upon acceptance by men generally that they 
eame from God. Fulfillment of the concepts of this Declaration of Human 
Rights is, therefore, impossible if separated from a faith in the existence 
and righteousness of God and a willingness to follow His way of life. 


Every American who can read or hear has had it brought to his attention 
that our Founding Fathers recognized the source of human rights, for they 
proclaimed that men had “certain inalienable rights bestowed on them by 
their Creator.” Advocacy of these rights necessarily endorses their source, 
since effective practice of the idea depends on their acceptance by men of 
good will, and not on civil enforcement. 


Human rights are looked upon by so many as mere ideals—something 
vague, ephemeral, of no substance—wishful thinking of the dear good people 
whose feet never touch the ground. We must find a way to give these abstract 
ideas a concrete form so that the individuals of communities will be able 
to realize their reality and the fundamental nature of these rights and their 


corresponding duties. 
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I submit that the best way to arouse people generally and to- bring home 
to them the reality of these human rights is by a stimulation of interest in 
religion, and particularly the practice of religion and its principles. 


I have been interested in the acceptance by my children of religion and 
what it embraces. I have observed that the good nuns who teach them train 
them well in their religious principles; and yet I find myself troubled because 
these children often seem unable (perhaps it is a reluctance or an unwilling- 
ness) to put these principles into practice. If they cannot accept and put into 
practice their religious principles, I am wondering if we are going to see the 
day when they will accept and put into practice the fundamental religious 
principles underlying the acceptance and development of what is embraced 
in UNESCO’s Declaration of Human Rights. 


It’s not only in children that I observe this problem. I have noted it with 
graduates of Catholic colleges and universities. Doctors, lawyers, chemists, 
physicists, and other professional men, Catholic-trained if you please, never 
hesitate to make use of the technical training these Catholic schools gave 
them. But strange to say, they keep their religious training in a box—sort 
of secreted, perhaps to protect it—taking it out only for Sunday Mass, a 
matter of 40 or 50 minutes a week, and peacock-proud, if you please, if they 
approach the Sacraments once a month or if only a few times a year. This is 
an evidence of the secularism that has pervaded even our Catholics, the 
slow poison of Montaigne, the first “Sunday Catholic’ of note. I am sure 
that these same Catholic college graduates would be insulted if it were said 
of them that they were not living Catholic lives. or that they were not 
practicing their faith; yet they give no evidence of putting religious principles 
into everyday use. They seem unaware of the pattern of how [we] ought to 
live so as to please God. They make little effort to live by that pattern and 
make more of it. Despite their Catholic training they seem unable to com- 
prehend what St. Paul meant when he said that “what God asks of you is 
that you should sanctify yourselves.” 


Such Catholic graduates, I am sure, were well instructed in their faith; 
they merely overlook the obligation to practice it and to put its principles 
into everyday use. 


And so it is with this matter of acceptance and effectuation of UNESCO’s 
Declaration of Human Rights. People are being told about them, what they 
can mean, and that they should be accepted and put into practice, but no 
effort is being made up to now to show that merely talking about them and 
proclaiming their importance will result in their acceptance. 


The real difficulty, as I see it, will be encountered in convincing the indi- 
viduals making up our community that they must accept as the basis of these 
human rights the virtue and practice of justice; that there will be more than 
lip service to this Declaration of Human Rights, because lip service really 
never results in the achievement of anything worth while. 


Individuals in and making up communities, and the communities, too, 
everywhere on earth, must recognize that human rights can never be effective 
so long as human beings in any community ignore these fundamentals, and 
indicate a disposition not to accept their responsibilities to God and their 
fellow men. 


Acceptance of the principles of human rights should unquestionably find 
greatest progress among those who live in accordance with the teachings of 
Our Saviour and as defined by our Catholic faith. I have already noted, 
fidwever, that Catholics generally know their faith, or at least some portions 
of it, but they don’t seem to put these principles into effect, and live their 
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faith. The same thing applies to any hope of complete acceptance of the 
principles of human rights. It’s not merely a case of knowing about them; 
it will require complete acceptance of the principles and a living of such 
principles. 

I don’t want anybody to misunderstand me and think that I am contending 
that Catholics are the only ones who will and can effectuate the underlying 
principles of human rights. I recognize there are many outside of our 
faith who have contributed a great deal to what has been achieved thus far 
in the matter of human rights, and I would be very foolish if I did not 
realize that many Catholics are far behind in their thinking on this whole 
general idea of human rights. 


Then, too, I would be presumptuous if I were to make the unyielding state- 
ment that human rights will not be achieved with present thinking about the 
theories of human rights. I will say, however—and without hesitancy—that 
there will be only a limited effectuation, and this dependent upon the atti- 
tudes of those whose destiny it is, by reason of their position in a community, 
to carry out the concepts of these human rights. There is the real problem— 
there we have the obstacles which can block their immediate acceptance and 
can delay complete realization of the ideals behind this Declaration of Human 
Rights—the thinking on what is the basis of these human rights. 


There must be developed in people generally and the communities the 
idea that all human beings possess the undefinable attribute of human dignity, 
and that there is no substantial basis for any individual or group of individ- 
uals to arrogate to himself or themselves the idea of superiority. Unfor- 
tunately, I see in many Catholics, and in the so-called Catholic nations, this 
disposition to believe themselves superior to their fellow men—a notion that 
I decry and say has to go if human rights are to be made effective. 


I remember very well the time that an Italian boy was admitted to the 
Catholic high school I attended. The students there were mostly of Irish 
descent and more than one thick mick, forgetting his manners, made snide 
remarks when this boy appeared in school. Indeed even some parents objected 
to their sons assocating with the “dirty dagos.” Eventually more Italian 
boys were admitted and accepted without question. Soon some Polish boys 
became students—and without as much of the same attitude as had been the 
case when the Italian boy had been admitted. At the Christmas party for 
parents two years ago, students of that same school sang Christmas carols 
in seven languages, counting English and Latin. But parents are hard 
people to please; one was heard regretting that no Gaelic was sung or spoken. 
A boy named McGowan sang “Silent Night” in Polish—his mother being a 
Polish colleen. 


A few years ago the rector of this same school announced he favored 
admitting Negro boys, causing much consternation and wagging of tongues. 
Protests poured in and threats of removing their dear boys were made by 
some parents. One graduate of the school, a Pole, asserted that he would not 
permit his brother to continue in the school if “niggers” were admitted. 


Last Fall, five Negro boys were admitted, and I am happy to say the student 
body behaved very well. The rector in his droll and kindly way took the new 
students to their respective classrooms, telling the instructors this was a 
new student and admonishing the class “ . .. don’t you fellows teach him 
any bad habits.” 

So much depends on the way a thing is done. At this point, I believe these 
boys have been assimilated and their fellow students—even those boys who 
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were not keen about it in the beginning—are now ready and willing to accept 
them, nay, even to defend their right to be there. 


The girls’ Catholic high school in our community has recently announced 
that it will admit Negro girls in the fall, and this announcement suggests 
my telling you that at the time a questionnaire was circulated by the faculty, 
asking the girls to comment on the admission of Negro girls, one of the girls 
became quite vehement in defending the right of these Negro girls to come 
into the school, with the explanation that “since under God’s law there was 
no reason for not admitting them, what reason could the girls advance for 
not accepting them?” 


We are all aware that young children have no prejudices. When they ex- 
press notions of prejudice, they merely reflect the thinking of older members 
of families or the neighbors with whom they have contact, a thinking which 
denies the idea of equality and human dignity in their fellow man. 


The schools will be called upon to play a large part in making communities 
aware of the duties that must be recognized before human rights will be 
effectuated. Schools will be called upon to play a large part in exciting and 
cultivating the awareness of our duties to our neighbors, which is the 
fundamental basis for community responsibility. By well planned school 
programs, particularly when tied to programs involving some aspects of 
adult education and parent participation, these prejudices can be eliminated, 
or at least their spiteful and vengeful phases toned down. 


In particular, there must be brought home to all our fellow Americans the 
idea that religion or race is not the standard by which people are to be 
measured in their acceptance or rejection by their fellow Americans. 


For instance, as an American citizen, it is accepted that I have a right to 
vote and to aspire to office; I, too, must recognize the right of my fellow 
citizens to vote and to aspire to office. Such right to vote includes the making 
of a choice between the contestants for office. I challenge, however, any man’s 
right to choose between contestants for office on the basis of religion or race. 


In the schools and in the community program that I have mentioned above, 
the idea must be brought home that a man as a contestant for public office 
should not be accepted or rejected by reason of his religion or race. The 
community can and should be informed on the fitness for office of all con- 
testants, but the choice between them should not be made by reason of the 
church a contestant attends or the color of his skin or the origin of his 
parents or grandparents, or because he has or lacks material and economic 
advantages or has or lacks historical and accidental advantages. 


These inequalities of the imagination must be corrected at the local level 
because they are practiced at that level, and this can be stimulated only by 
community thinking. Communities must promote programs to make known 
all these human rights, and their correlative duties must include such teach- 
ing. All social organizations that are found in every community must be 
keyed into and made a part of these community programs, Unless these 
programs are set up and put into effect, there is very little hope of acceptance 
of UNESCO’s Declaration of Human Rights. 


This thinking should start in that unit of society—the family—that even- 
tually goes to make up the community. Husbands and wives must adopt a 
conciliatory attitude with each other. They must accept the fact that their 
children have rights; similarly children will come to realize that they have 
duties and that parents have rights at home. Children, as a consequence 
of such enlightenment, will learn to be more amenable about the home, then 
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in the school and at play, and eventually in the neighborhood and in the 
community. 

If this idea of rights and duties—this thinking—can be assimilated by 
the primary unit of society—the family—its development in the community 
is assured, but only if the thinking is implemented by putting the thinking 
into practice. That will be necessary. 


I believe that this is not too difficult; in fact, I have seen a group put 
principles into practice, and with good results to those making up the group. 


When I was United States Attorney, I was called upon to prosecute the 
officers of an organization of which you may have heard, “The Mantle Club.” 
Men were solicited to join this organization on a program of ethical practices 
and self-betterment. Before initiation, they studied Benjamin Franklin’s plan 
of ethics; then they had to learn their application, and ultimately they had 
to put such ethical principles into practical application. Their advancement 
in the Mantle Club was determined by how well they knew these ethics, how 
they made them effective, and what practical use they made of them. 


Strange to say, the organization made a strong appeal to Catholic men, as I 
learned in the course of preparation for trial. I had to interrogate more than 
400 witnesses, and I noted a large percentage were or had been Cathulics; 
at least they said so to me. These men had not recognized in these ethical 
principles a statement of some of the teachings of our faith. 


In passing, it might be noted that at least one or two of Franklin’s friends 
were Jesuits from Old St. Mary’s on Pine Street in Philadelphia. 


I could not help being impressed by the requirement that members of the 
Mantle Club familiarize themselves with these ethical doctrines and practice 
them in their daily lives. 

One of the defenses of the indicted officers was that they made Club members 
better citizens of their communities and that they became forces for good. 
Many Club members testified that their associations and training in these 
ethical principles had helped them economically. Other persons—not Club 
members—supported this testimony and pointed out how the Club members 
had made progress in many ways besides economic progress, having become 
community leaders and forces for good in their communities. 


I am sure it was not the fact that Mantle Club members were made to 
acquaint themselves with these ethical principles that led to their progress; 
it was because they practiced what they had learned, and this was what made 
the difference in their lives. 

The statement is frequently made that our courts represent the safeguards 
of our civil rights or civil liberties. I suppose that those who advocate this 
thinking will include human rights. 

I cannot find too great comfort in, nor do I place too great reliance on our 
courts, either in the matter of safeguarding these civil rights or as a means 
of realization of what is included in UNESCO’s Declaration of Human Rights. 
Of course, that is what we should be able to expect, but the acceptance by many 
judges of unsound theories of civil rights—and what we know as human 
rights—does not offer us much hope, particularly for the near future. Not 
until there has been a reconsideration by people generally, and by judges 
in courts particularly, of the underlying considerations of the. theories of 
human rights are we to expect too much as safeguards. I say this because of 
the sharp and diverse views that are held by many of our judges on the 
underlying theories of human rights, or, as they are presently known before 
the courts, civil rights. Too frequently we find that the acceptance or 
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rejection of a human right as an effective legal right depends on the inter- 
pretation of a single member of the court. We are all too familiar with the 
split decisions in the Supreme Court on matters of legal rights, the so-called 
5 to 4 decisions. Courts necessarily reach their results by reason of the 
thinking of the individual members—the judges. In turn, these are prompted 
by the religious thinking of a judge, his education in philosophy, and perhaps 
the thinking of the community from which he came. If such a community 
entertains a view which is contrary to out and out acceptance of a respon- 
sibility, an obligation, a correlative duty by the community to certain of the 
individuals of that community, of course that thinking will be reflected 
in the judges and can be fatal to an out and out recognition of many of the 
ideas embraced in UNESCO’s Declaration of Human Rights. 


I wish there was time to analyze the present state of human rights (or 
civil rights as they have been regarded for so many years) in the light of 
the theories and thinking of our courts. I stress this idea of the courts be- 
cause I entertain the practical realization that until human rights are made 
legally enforceable rights, it will be little satisfaction to an individual or a 
group to explain that he or they have human rights, because of the obligation 
of a community to recognize such rights. 


Time, however, will not permit such analysis. Then, too, we have been 
carrying on our thinking up to this point on the idea of community respon- 
sibility, and this brings me to a thought I have about what Chesterton once 
noted, that Our Divine Lord had said “Love thy neighbor” and that He didn’t 
say “the Chinese or the Hottentot,” but that we must love our “neighbor.” 
You will recall that Chesterton roguishly added that our “neighbors” are 
most difficult to love. 


This love of “neighbor” has been emphasized in Our Lord’s teachings; that 
and the idea so beautifully expressed in the story of the first Christmas— 
when the Angels sang of the “peace to men of Good Will’”—are the elements 
of community thinking that we must see adopted if we are to hope for a 
complete fulfillment and acceptance of what is embraced in UNESCO’s 
Declaration of Human Rights. If communities are made aware of love of 
neighbor and the idea of good will, every limitation to and obstacle in the 
achievement of UNESCO’s Declaration of Human Rights will be removed, 
and we can hope to see these human rights recognized and effectuated. 


Without such community thinking, existent inequalities and inequities 
will continue and they will thwart any hope of acceptance and effectuation of 
these human rights. In America particularly we must see our communities 
accepting this idea of love of neighbor and the idea of good will on the part 
of men. If we don’t achieve this in America, there is little hope of fulfillment 
of these human rights anywhere else. 


We in America must accept the challenge that has been laid down in 
UNESCO’s Declaration of Human Rights; we must see to it that human 
rights are made realities—first in the family unit and then in local com- 
munities. Then if this results, it should not be too difficult to have the larger 
communities, cities, counties and states recognize their responsibilities to 
the individuals who make up their citizenship. Eventually it can be the 
nation that accepts the responsibility, the concept of duty to these individuals 
who would assert and exercise these human rights. Certainly unless so-called 
intelligent America accepts this thinking and effectuates human rights, little 
can be expected of the other peoples of this world. 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST MEETING 


The annual meeting of the School Superintendents’ Department was held 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., November 8-9, 1950. The program 
was as follows: 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
9:30 A.M.—General Meeting Chinese Room 
Address—“Focal Point of Public Relations for Catholic School Superin- 
tendent”’ 
Mr. Thomas J. Ross 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 
New York, New York 
Address—“Problem of Accreditation for Catholic Colleges and Secondary 
Schools” 
Very Rev. Vincent J. Flynn, Ph.D. 
President, College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Address—“Seminary Courses of Study in Relation to the Education of Priest 
Teachers” 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray 
St. John’s Seminary 
Brighton, Massachusetts 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon Chinese Room 
Guest of Honor—Most Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, D.D. 

Auxiliary Bishop of: Washington 
Speaker—“Telling Our Foreign Policy through the Voice of America” 

The Honorable Edward W. Barrett 

Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 


2:00 P.M.—Meeting of Work Groups 
Group I—Life Adjustment Education North Room 
Lobby Floor 
Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. S. J. Holbel 
Superintendent of Schools 
Buffalo, New York 
Consultant: Sister Mary Janet, S.C. 
Catholic University of America 
Secretary: Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin 
Superintendent of Schools 
Lansing, Michigan 
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Group II—School Building Standards 


Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou 
Superintendent of Schools 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Consultant: Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight 
Superintendent of Schools 
New York, New York 

Secretary: Rev. David Fullmer, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 

Speaker: Mr. Thomas H. Locraft, Architect 
Washington, D. C. 


Group IlI—Teacher Training 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr Thomas V. Cassidy 
Superintendent of Schools 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Consultant: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert B. Navin 
St. John College 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Secretary: Rev. James E. Hoflich 
Superintendent of Schools 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Discussion Leaders: 
Rev. W. A. Crowley, Burlington, Vt. 
Rev. Arthur J. Heffernan, Hartford, Conn. 


Brother Charles Henry, F.S.C., Supervisor, New York Province « 


Group IV—Administration and Supervision 


Chairman: Rev. Edward M. Reilly 
Superintendent of Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Consultant: Rev. James N. Brown 
Superintendent of Schools 
San Francisco, California 

Secretary: Rev. Raymond P. Rigney, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools 
New York, New York 


Group V—Our System of Education 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix N. Pitt 
Secretary, Catholic School Board 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Consultant: Rev. Michael J. McKeough, O.Praem. 
Catholic University of America 

Secretary: Rev. Laurence O’Connell 
Superintendent of Schools 
Belleville, Illinois 
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Cabinet Room 
Lobby Floor 


Pan American Room 
Lobby Floor 


East Room 
Lobby Floor 


Ball Room, East End 
Lobby Floor 


5—6 P.M.—Hospitality Hour, Courtesy of the Catholic University of America, q 


Caldwell Hall 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


9:30 A.M.—Meeting of Work Groups 
Group I—Room 259, Second Floor 
Group II—Rooms 2387-8, Second Floor 
Group III—Room 260, Second Floor 
Group IV—Jefferson Room, Floor below Lobby 
Group V—Williamsburg Room, Floor below Lobby 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon East Room 


Guest of Honor—Rt. Rev. Msgr. John K. Cartwright 
Rector, St. Matthew’s Cathedral 
Washington, D. C. 


Speaker—‘Making Catholic Schools Catholic” 
Rev. John Monaghan, Pastor 
St. Margaret Mary Church 
Midland Beach, Staten Island, New York 


2:00 P.M.—General Meeting East Room 
1. Business 
2. Report of Work Groups 
3. Work of Committee on Philosophy of Catholic Education 
4. Election of Officers 


At the first general session, the following committees were appointed: 
Nominations: Monsignor Goebel, Chairman, Father Sullivan, Father Latimer. 
Resolutions: Monsignor Spence, Chairman, Father Halbach, Father Quigley, 
Father Maloney. 


At the closing general meeting Father Arthur Leary, president of the de- 
partment, reported on the conference on religious instruction in Rome, at 
which he had represented the department, and on presentation of copies of 
These Young Lives to the Holy Father and to other important persons and 
offices in the Vatican. 


The chairmen of the work groups presented the reports of the groups. The 
superintendents discussed a motion, proposed by Work Group V, that the 
department agree to produce a pamphlet entitled Our Catholic System of Edu- 
cation and that three committees of three people each be appointed to write 
the three sections as outlined by the group and a steering committee of five 
to review and carry through the work of publication. The pamphlet would 
supplement the work of These Young Lives. The superintendents voted to 
undertake this project and the following committees were appointed to 
work on it: 

The Policies of Catholic Education: Fathers O’Leary (chairman), Quig- 
ley, arid Haverty. 

The Program of Catholic Education: Monsignor Gildea (chairman), Mon- 
signor Elwell, Father Laurence O’Connell. 

The Administration of Catholic Education: Fathers James Brown (chair- 
man), Halbach, and Sullivan. 

Steering Committee: Monsignor Pitt (chairman), Father McKeough 
(consultant), Monsignor Gildea, Fathers O’Leary and Brown. 

As a means of financing the project it was voted that each diocese be 
assessed $25.00 to take care of the expenses of committee meetings and pub- 
lication. 

. The matter of a Catholic accrediting agency was raised and it was voted 
that a committee be appointed to investigate such accreditation for. elemen- 
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tary and secondary schools. The following committee was appointed: Mon- 
signor O’Connell (chairman), Monsignor Bezou, Fathers Fullmer and Reilly. 


Other topics discussed included: representation at the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, attendance at the meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators, cooperation in returning the 
statistics requested by the Department of Education, NCWC. 


Father Noel H. Gascoigne, Liaison Officer for Education to the National 
Government of New Zealand, presented a message from the Catholic mothers 
of New Zealand to the people of the United States—an expression of the 
very deepest sense of gratitude to the great country of the United States 
for what it did for New Zealand when that country was faced with Japanese 
invasion and its men were away fighting in Africa. The United States Navy 
saved New Zealand from that invasion by the Battle of the Coral Sea, and 
New Zealand was happy that it was the first country to offer men to fight 
with the United States in Korea. The superintendents promised all possible 
assistance to Father Gascoigne in carrying out his mission in this country. 


Monsignor Spence presented the report of the Resolutions Committee and 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


1. That the National Commission on Accrediting proceed immediately to 
an investigation of the 1950 revision of the Evaluative Criteria for secondary 
schools, which has been effected without the approbation of all member schools. 


2. Whereas, the Department of Superintendents is keenly aware of the 
desirability of evaluating our present high school education program to serve 
better the fundamental right of every youth to a Catholic education suited to 
his needs in today’s society, be it resolved that a committee of superintendents 
be appointed to study the problem and to suggest proposals for implementing 
life adjustment programs in local situations. 

8. That the department go on record as expressing deep regret and 
sympathy in the passing of Archbishop MecNicholas of Cincinnati, and Aux- 
iliary Bishop O’Dowd of San Francisco, both of whom were great benefactors 
and friends of the Superintendents’ Department. 

4. That a message of congratulation be sent in the name of the depart- 
ment to Bishop McCormick on his recent elevation to the episcopacy. 

5. That the department express its gratitude to Archbishop O’Boyle of 
Washington for the cordial welcome extended to the superintendents at their 
meeting and that a similar message of gratitude be sent to the national 
secretary and to all his committee who made arrangements for the meeting. 

The officers who served for 1949-50 were unanimously elected for another 
year. 


The meeting adjourned at 4:15 P.M. 


SECOND MEETING 


The superintendents held a dinner meeting at St. John College during the 
Cleveland convention. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. William L. Newton, Pastor, St. 
Mary Church, Elyria, Ohio, addressed the superintendents on the topic, “The 
Philosophy of St. Paul, Superintendent of Schools.” 

IGNATIUS A. MARTIN, 


Secretary 








REPORT 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


The committee has held four meetings. Progress has been slow due to the 
difficulty of the work itself and also due to the difficulty of finding meeting 
times at which all five members could attend. One member never attended 
or, shall I say, never accepted the appointment and after the second meeting 
was replaced. 


The third meeting was a two day meeting at which definite assignments 
were made to the four members present. However, it was the opinion of the 
committee that expert guidance in philosophy and theology should be sought 
before we proceeded too far. 


The original drafts of three approaches which had been submitted to the 
NCEA Committee of the Secondary School Department at the time it was 
working on this same problem were made available by Brother William Mang, 
C.S.C. All of these showed essentially the same basic approach but all were 
judged somewhat deficient, especially in completeness, by the committee. These 
three plans with our own draft of a plan were submitted, through Father 
Timothy O’Leary, to a competent Thomistic philosopher, who was requested to 
review the materials and submit his ideas. 


His report was submitted to the chairman. The entire committee has not 
yet had an opportunity to review it. It contains five pages of critique of the 
four plans submitted, followed by 82 pages outlining a complete plan, which 
unfortunately is almost all a strict philosophic analysis of the principles of 
education with only minor attention to the analysis of the principles and 
aims of Christian, supernatural education. Much valuable guidance however 
is made available to the committee. The necessity of philosophical and theo- 
logical precision is strongly emphasized. 

The chairman, therefore, suggests that the committee be kept intact for 
another year despite its apparent inactivity, in order to allow all the members 
to read the report submitted by the philosopher coadjutor carefully, to permit 
them to complete the assignments already made, and to enable them to at- 
tempt to hold a two or three day session this coming summer. 


If this proves possible, the chairman and the committee trust that by a 
year from this time it may be possible for the committee to make a definitive 
report. 


Respectfully submitted for the committee, 
CLARENCE E. ELWELL, Chairman, 
Nov. 9, 1950 
Washington, D. C. 
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ADDRESSES 


FOCAL POINT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR THE 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


THOMAS J. ROSS, IVY LEE AND T. J. ROSS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


You have paid me a great compliment in asking me to come here. I wish 
I could adequately express my appreciation, let alone try to do justice to the 
opportunity to take part in your program. 


The subject of public relations is not new to these meetings. Nor is the 
practice of it strange to Catholic school superintendents. In the homework 
for this meeting that Father Haverty gave me some weeks ago there is im- 
pressive evidence that the Department of Superintendents of the National 
Catholic Educational Association is already doing some effective work in this 
field. 


Among other things, I refer specifically to the review of Catholic education 
in the United States, entitled These Young Lives, by Don Sharkey, that is 
just being published. I had the privilege of reading it in proof form and have 
since received a copy of the attractive book itself. It is an excellent job. 


Some years ago my good friend, Father Allan Farrell, whom you know 
as one of the leading Jesuit educational authorities, was chairman of a panel 
on public relations at one of your meetings. In response to my request, he 
kindly gave me his notes. As I reviewed them in anticipation of this meeting, 
it seemed to me that he had covered the subject much better than I could 
hope to do. 


Then—again as part of Father Haverty’s homework—I read a most in- 
teresting and enlightening dissertation by Father John M. Voelker published 
by the Catholic University in 1935. It is entitled: “The Diocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools—A Study of the Historical and Functional Status of His 
Office.” 


As many of you probably know, it is based largely on the returns from a 
checklist of 206 activities that was sent, early in 1934, to 82 diocesan superin- 
tendents residing in 39 states of the union. Father Voelker presents a num- 
ber of tables listing various categories of functions checked by the superin- 
tendents; some that they were regularly performing; some that they oc- 
casionally performed and others that they recommended. 


It was interesting to note that some functions pertaining to public rela- 
tions, principally publicity activities, had a good score among the functions 
regularly performed. And among his conclusions and trends, Father Voelker 
says: “There is a tendency, evidently growing, on the part of the diocesan 
school office to give Catholic schools increased publicity by the publication of 
education articles and school reports in diocesan and secular papers.” 


That modest statement was made fifteen years ago. Between that time and 
Mr. Sharkey’s book, one may safely assume, you have given a great deal 
of thought and discussion to public relations and have done a great deal about 
it in practical ways. Realizing all this, and therefore approaching with some 
temerity the topic assigned to me, I might try to do two things: 
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First: To give emphasis and encouragement to the many things yoo are 
already doing and the many valuable suggestions that have already heen 
made to you on public relations. 


Second: To suggest that, working as a group in this field on a national 
basis, you have the opportunity to make your present local diocesan work much 
more effective. 


Perhaps this obvious idea has already been considered and is under way. 
If so, my remarks about it, too, will be by way of emphasis and encourage- 
ment. 


Although my professional activities have to do largely with public rela- 
tions of business and industrial corporations, I believe that the principles 
that apply to them also apply to those engaged in education. I hope you 
will forgive me, therefore, for mentioning some elementary ideas. 


A business or other institution inevitably creates a public attitude toward 
itself which is public opinion. Being aware of that, sensing the importance 
of it, and wishing to make it wholesome, policies, practices and actions are 
determined with a view to their effect one way or another on public opinion. 
Thus public relations means what the words themselves imply. And publicity, 
in its various forms, embraces the tools that are employed to interpret an 
institution to the public. You may be talking about the state of an institution’s 
public relations or about the function of developing and promoting good 
public relations, The term is often loosely used and nearly everyone has his 
own definition. 


The state of public relations represents the active or passive public atti- 
tude toward an institution, a corporation, a political party, a product, a gov- 
ernment, a service, an individual or anything important enough to be in the 
public eye or mind continuously or just for a time. 


It is usually fluid—a‘Yected by what you say and how you say it; by what 
you do and how you do it; also, on occasion, by what you refrain from doing 
or saying. It may be formed, guided, or influenced. It may change as tides 
of public thinking and public attitudes generally change. 


The function of developing and promoting good public relations first of 
all presupposes an attitude of mind that recognizes that what people think 
about you is important and that seeks by policy and practice to deserve, to 
obtain, and to protect favorable public opinion; secondly, it includes the use 
of techniques of publicity to make these policies and practices known to and 
understood by the public; and, thirdly, it calls for a willingness and desire 
to understand the public as well ds seeking to be understood. It follows 
that you engage in continuing self-examination and correction of everything 
you do that may be reflected in what people think. 
This idea of public relations calls for affirmative action on the part of 
management both as to the quality and integrity of the product or service 
and as to spokesmanship. 
Now, how do these principles, summarized rather sketchily, apply to Catho- 
lic school superintendents? 
The superintendent’s work, according to Mr. Sharkey in his book, These 
Young Lives, falls into four categories: 

1. Organization and administration of the school system; 
2. Supervision of instruction; 
8. Educational leadership; 
4. Public representation of the diocesan school system. 
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“Today,” he says, “the superintendent’s task of explaining the Catholic 
school system to the general public is increasing. More and more the schools 
are looking to the superintendent for leadership and guidance.” 


So, if our analogy with business is correct, you are the management on 
whom primary responsibility for public relations is imposed. It is essentially 
a management function; what you do should stem from the top. And, not 
unlike the management of a business, you have a lot of other functions to 
perform besides public representation of the diocesan school system. 


Next, what about the quality and integrity of the product—which obviously 
is Catholic education? I believe that in the answer to that question may be 
found both the focal point of public relations for Catholic school superintend- 
ents and some suggestions as to what to do about it in terms of spokesmanship. 


You know so much more than this layman about the nature and the quality 
and the scope of Catholic education, at the elementary, secondary and college 
levels, that it would be presumptuous for me to try to evaluate it. I have 
not seen it better or more briefly done than in Monsignor Hochwalt’s fore- 
word to Mr. Sharkey’s book. The Secretary General of the NCEA says: 


“The American Catholic educational system is an amazingly complete unit 
that is closely integrated with a great religious ideal. From kindergarten to 
university, the goal is the same at all levels—to furnish the finest kind of 
education in a thoroughly Christian atmosphere, to produce students who 
will be a credit to their divine faith and to the great republic in which they 
live.” 


Any manufacturer of a product or any businessman performing a service 
to the public would be happy indeed to be as unfailingly sure of its quality 
and importance as you can be of Catholic education in the United States. 
Your problem, to continue the business analogy, is not in educational produc- 
tion, but in educational spokesmanship. Moreover, there seldom, if ever, was 
a time like the present when organized spokesmanship for Catholic education 
was more needed, on the one hand, or, on the other hand, likely to be more 
effective. 


An editorial in America for October 21, 1950, on American Education Week 
points out what it calls “a great failure” in the Catholic school system. 


“This failure,” it states, “lies in the field of public relations. Preoccupied 
with the internal problem of running good schools, we have allowed ourselves 
to overlook the job of keeping the American public informed about the day-to- 
day work we do in our schools... 


“Catholic schools themselves have a great stake in the way public opinion 
evaluates our educational efforts. We could not carry on Catholic education 
unless its competence were considered the equivalent of that of the public 
schools in meeting the requirements of compulsory school attendance laws 
... Our ability to maintain and expand our interests will depend to a con- 
siderable extent on the public esteem in which they are held.” 


If you did not recognize the need to do something about your spokesman- 
ship, you would not have this subject on your agenda today. 


Tt is significant that one of the largest circulating mass weeklies in the 
United States recently devoted an entire issue to “U. S. Schools.” It com- 
pletely omitted the Catholic school system. You all no doubt read it. The 
editorial in it was by Henry Steel Commager, Columbia University historian 
and author. Professor Commager points out that the American mind today 
seems deeply worried about its school system as it never has been before; 
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that in the vast literature on education there is more discontent than com- 
placency; more blame than praise. 


There is an uneasy feeling, he says, that the schools—he is not talking 
about Catholic schools—have somehow failed to do their job, yet no one, he 
adds, seems very positive as to what the job of the schools is today. He 
blames society itself and says that a society that slurs over fundamental 
principles and takes refuge in the superficial and the ephemeral cannot 
demand that its schools instruct in abiding moral values. 


In the same magazine Canon Bernard Iddings Bell, referred to as an Epis- 
copal scholar, college professor and president, and author of eighteen books 
on education, religion and politics, finds that “most of the American people 
are religiously illiterate.” He cites four grievous criticisms being levelled today 
against American education: 


“It neglects the basic disciplines. It tends to turn out graduates who expect 
the cheap success of reward without labor. It denies our society the training 
of leadership by madly mixing technology and liberal learning and trying to 
feed the indigestible stew to thousands who choke on it. By treating religion 
as a dispensable diversion, it deprives the young of allegiance to any spiritual 
compulsion greater than love of country.” 


Your problem, I repeat, is not with your product. Your opportunity as well 
as your problem is in your spokesmanship. And this is a propitious time for 
more effective spokesmanship for Catholic education. 


Education as such is prominently in the news. Educational institutions, 
hard-pressed financially, are appealing for public and private funds. Legis- 
lation affecting education in the Congress and in the states takes a prominent 
place on legislative calendars. A commission composed of many leading 
citizens—but no Catholic educators—is busy organizing sentiment for closer 
cooperation between the public schools and the community. 


It is not enough for the Catholic school superintendents, among their other 
duties, to be charged with public representation of the diocesan school system. 
Local diocesan work is essential, but no matter how well it is being done, the 
job to be done is bigger than the diocese. Private education as such and 
private enterprise are confronted with somewhat similar problems of public 
understanding. Private education must appeal for public understanding on 
the basis of what it really stands for in our Republic. And private Catholic 
education, it should be noted, emphasizes among other things the values and 
virtues so highly prized by the Founding Fathers of this nation. 


So, with all humility, I come to an attempt to indicate, as I see it, the 
focal point of public relations for Catholic school superintendents. 


One of the most essential public relations jobs superintendents need to 
do is to publicize the role and the contribution of private education—private, 
non-tax-supported education—in our way of life. That is not an ad hoc 
job such as opposition to federal aid only to public schools. It is an over-all, 
year-round job that has to be done, not as this or that Catholic superin- 
tendent finds time, opportunity, or what will you, but on a concentrated, 
planned, organized, national scale. 


What is needed is to have this done as effectively as the National Education 
Association does it for public education only. Many legislators, I would 
assume, do not have the foggiest notion of what the extent, the quality, the 
undertakings and the achievements of private education are. It will not do 
merely to publicize the fact of three million children in 10,600 parochial 
schools—or whatever the figures are. 
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What are these schools? Who teach in them? What is taught? How is it 
taught? What is the background? What is the training of the teachers? 
What about such huge schools as Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop Stepinac? What 
about the range of boys’ and girls’ Catholic high schools in Philadelphia, the 
network of schools in Chicago, the big Catholic central schools in Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Toledo and other cities throughout the United States. What are the 
facilities in these schools? 


This is a public relations job that should be planned by the Catholic school 
superintendents as a body. It should be carried out in detail over a long 
period of time on a national scale supporting what the superintendents do, 
tying their work into it. 

What the superintendent does locally is very important. There can be no 
adequate substitute for it. On the other hand, what the superintendent does 
locally will never be an adequate substitute for national, one-source informa- 
tive material that is authoritative and responsible and directed toward specific 
objectives, in the achievement of which all superintendents are interested and 
participating. Local activities, good as they are locally and essential as they 
are, do not coalesce into a national, universal impress. 


Now this is not a job for amateurs, It is not a job that can be done with 
one’s left hand, so to speak. Business and industry have not found that a 
workable idea. It calls for an organized program of creating, actuating, and 
coordinating opportunities to make people throughout the country aware of 
private Catholic education. 











THE SEMINARY COURSE AS PREPARATION FOR PRIEST TEACHERS 


RT. REV. MSGR. EDWARD G. MURRAY, ST. JOHN’S SEMINARY 
BRIGHTON, MASS. 


Other times—other ways. We read in yesterday’s paper that 60,000 monks 
and nuns who had vowed lifelong silence and seclusion are to be summoned 
on November 28th to a Congress whose purpose is to bring them out into 
the world, and, “to take an active part in religious instruction.” 


These holy men and women face a complete about-face of their thinking 
and their lives in terms of the church’s present need. We recognize and 
sympathize with the problems that will face them. These problems might 
well at some future meeting offer the subject of a paper. Today, however, 
we address ourselves to the problem of another group. It is that group which 
yearly emerges from the almost monastic atmosphere of the seminary. We 
ask ourselves in what sense the seminary has prepared them for the tasks 
which confront them. Specifically we ask in what way they are ready for 
the work of teaching which in one way or another is to be the responsibility 
of all of them. 


Our seminaries do not have as one of their prime functions the prepara- 
tion of future priests for formal academic teaching. The years of prepara- 
tion with which we are all familiar have their emphasis on spiritual growth, 
self-discipline and intellectual formation in that order. If we were to regard 
the teaching abilities of a priest as equated only with his intellectual ability, 
made more acute by the study of certain special techniques, our priests would 
have less to offer than we know them really to have. 


The point I am belaboring is that we do not forget the supernatural element 
in our priest-teacher any more than we can permit ourselves exclusively to 
rely upon it. The priest is by the fact of his ordination the minister of the 
Sacraments and by equal title the Minister of that word which is Truth. 
When he teaches, therefore, he teaches by virtue of that office, as well as by 
such competence on a natural level as he may have acquired. If there is no 
way in which the priestly teaching office may enter specifically into the prac- 
tice of teaching, then a priest is being asked to do a work for which he may 
find himself less adequate than a layman. I say this with the thought that, 
reductively, there is nothing, even the use of logarithms, which cannot have 
some special value added by the activity of the priest-teacher. Obviously 
we do not speak here in terms of content. I feel certain that there is no Chris- 
tian or non-Christian decimal point. But the whole philosophy of Christian 
education can lie behind such teaching. I might remark here by way of 
parenthesis that I have rarely seen this summed up in such masterful fashion 
as by Monsignor Elwell in a recent article in The Catholic Educator. 

The future priest in his training in the seminary must first and foremost 
become acquainted with the sacred sciences. This we have a right to take for 
granted. This knowledge is not easy and in many cases makes a blociy 
entrance. However, this is fundamental and any further extension of semi- 
nary interest or activity must be predicated upon a sound knowledge of 
these fundamentals. 

However, we are all, I think, agreed that the sacred disciplines which have 
in their content been unchanged from the beginning, since they represent the 
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faith once committed to the saints, may make use of new approaches and new 
helps in their teaching. We recognize, for example, that it could be easy to 
acquire a pat verbal knowledge of the sacred sciences which would in no way 
correspond to the many summonses which the priest must in his later years 
make upon such knowledge. 


To acquire the sensus ecclesiae in all its best meanings and with a sense 
of all the values of tradition, is one of the tasks that the seminary can in 
no way forego. Yet its office to train priest-teachers is not fully carried out 
unless there is inculcated likewise something of that mind open to truth to 
which the Holy Father has so recently exhorted us, that which we might call 
intellectual curiosity. To impart this fine balance between things old and 
new is the less easy because in the seminarian, far beyond the others of his 
generation, there must be instilled a sense of leadership, wherby he under- 
stands the nature of his responsibilities as a shepherd in Israel and a leader 
of the people of God. 

I take it that in asking me to speak to you this morning you were interested 
in those methods of acquiring pedagogical insights which are not wholly 
traditional in our seminaries. It is a happy fact that most of our seminaries 
today are making available to their students means whereby self-confidence 
and self-reliance in the field of teaching are instilled. I shall be happy to 
speak of these later if any questions are raised, but I trust that you will allow 
me to raise most of my message in terms of our experiences at the seminary 
with which I am connected. 


We have two courses which we might call pedagogical. One is the course 
in catechetics according to the recent instruction of the Holy See. In the 
last year of theology this involves two semester hours and is intended primarily 
to organize for instruction the catechetical data which the student already 
possesses. The other course in pedagogy is given by Father Timothy O’Leary 
for two semester hours during fourth year theology in which special emphasis 
is laid on the use of new methods, especially the audio-visual aids in education. 
It is our hope that these two courses will tend to make the priest proficient 
in his prime teaching capacity which is that of teaching the Gospel. As I 
mentioned previously, a call to teach other subjects in formal fashion would 
desirably include some advance study in their regard. 

Our seminary year has a villa season of 7 weeks and in this sense our 
summer program is probably not a typical one. This makes it impossible 
for our students to have the teacher contacts which other seminaries may 
have from their work during the summer either as teachers or camp-coun- 
sellors. We feel it desirable therefore to make arrangements whereby during 
the school year our students in second, third and fourth years of theology 
may be able to have the experience which will teach them how best to make 
use of their formal body of knowledge. To this end our students are organized 
with a faculty director and a student-secretary for the work of these three 
years. They undertake six different types of work which will enable them 
pretty much to run the gamut or, in some cases, the gauntlet of diverse experi- 
ences. They go weekly to: 

1. Two orphanages in Cambridge and in Boston. 

2. Two centers for delinquent boys—one in Boston under Catholic auspices 

—one in Shirley under State auspices. 

8. Two old folks’ homes—one in Roxbury and one in Somerville conducted 
by the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

One very large hospital for chronic or incurable patients in Cambridge. 
Two classes in Christian doctrine in Allston and Newton. 
Three classes in released time in the Back Bay and South Boston. 
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Those of you who are familiar with the Boston scene will recognize that 
this means entering into different types of communities in the work that is 
being done. We must be very much more concerned in all these ventures 
about the possible good accruing to the visitor than that gained by the one 
visited. It might not be amiss to compare it to ward-rounds in a great 
teaching hospital where the therapy of the patient, while by no means for- 
gotten, is made secondary to the teaching of internes and medical students. 


Each of the institutions named is visited by a faculty director during periods 
of instruction at frequent but irregular intervals, to witness on the spot the 
effectiveness of the teaching. We have never found anything other than sin- 
cere efforts to make the matter interesting and understandable. As we know, 
adaptation of teaching to different age levels is not easily come by, but we do 
notice a definite improvement through this practice teaching. In the course 
of two years each student will normally have passed some time in each of the 
institutions I have noted, each with its own special problems. 


On returning from each assignment, the team of four to seven men assigned 
reports to the faculty director, and talks over with him the teaching experi- 
ence of today with special reference to the matter of discipline. I know 
that here I cannot speak with much authority before this audience, but we 
feel that discipline is a question of certainty of conviction in the teacher 
standing firm at every adolescent attempt to breach it. For this reason we 
try to go into each case of lack of discipline reported, as they are regularly 
reported. Such in brief is one aspect of our extracurricular activities apart 
from formal studies which we think will be of help in the training of the 
priest-teacher. 


There are likewise a number of methods whereby the students have a 
chance in other than pastoral ways to learn by doing. These are the methods 
we might call domestic concerns within the walls of the seminary itself. 
Among them I might mention as part of our own pattern: Catholic Action 
cells, Catholic Rural Life Conference, current events seminars, mission 
academia, voluntary seminars in required disciplines, modern language acad- 
emies, two publications—a. News from Brighton appearing 3 times a month. 
b. Mission academia bulletin appearing quarterly. 


These are useful in proportion as they train the seminarian to do things 
with a minimum of supervision and yet in keeping with instruction or tradi- 
tion. It is no little thing for the seminarian to translate or transfer his 
classroom studies into the media in which they will after his ordination find 
their expression. In doing this care has to be taken lest overquick simplifica- 
tion be made and comparisons drawn between the speculative order of thought 
and the practical order of work, between the classroom and the work pursued 
outside class hours. In point of simple fact, these are not susceptible of com- 
parison since one presupposes the other, and they are naturally complemen- 
tary. But in working with seminarians it is not enough to say this; it must 
be integrated into the thinking of both the director and the student in each 
project such as I have mentioned. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. PAUL, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


RT. REV. MSGR. WILLIAM L. NEWTON, PASTOR 
ST. MARY CHURCH, ELYRIA, OHIO 


I know some pastors who would enjoy this opportunity of saying a few 
things to a group of school superintendents; in fact, I have heard them offer 
anything for the opportunity. I should gladly relinquish my present position, 
could one of them now be found, and that entirely without charge. On occasion 
I have myself ventured a criticism of your policies, and I am compunctious. 
In the presence of so much professional knowledge, and aware of your im- 
mense accomplishments, I feel somewhat like the magician’s parrot. This 
parrot was wont to cry, “Fake!’’ at its master’s tricks. However, once when 
making a sea voyage the boat went down, and the parrot was barely rescued 
by the magician, who exclaimed, “Now, what have you to say?” the poor bird 
could only reply, “I give up, what did you do with the boat?” 


My admiration for your office is not, let me hasten to say, a sudden con- 
version. It was my privilege to enjoy a long and intimate friendship with the 
late and sincerely lamented Bishop Hagan, a man whose attainments in the 
science of education and whose accomplishments in the interest of Catholic 
education you well know. Through close association with him I came to 
realize what great technical learning and skill the office requires; what ag- 
gravated and aggravating problems it is beset with; how limited are often 
its means and how exposed it is. to misunderstanding and criticism; and 
withal how prominent and strategic is the place it maintains in the life 
of the Church in our times. And I consciously view all this over against the 
fact that America has made a religion out of secular education, which does 
not simplify the task of you whose duty it is to put religion into education. 


This profound respect I have for you and your office, this sympathy I feel 
with your duties, prudently advises me this evening to keep away from 
certain subjects. Among these are all the technical aspects of the trade, of 
which I can claim such little knowledge; the general conditions of education 
in our country, of which you are keenly, and perhaps, painfully aware; and 
also “Human Rights in Education,” a subject on which you are much more 
qualified to speak than I am. 


I should, however, like to introduce to you a man who always has some- 
thing special to say, and in this case something basic and essential to the 
office with which you are entrusted. I have in mind that fiery little Pharisee 
of whom Christ made such a big apostle; whose fire Christ used to set off a 
tremendous conflagration. His name was Saul; but for reasons of publicity 
it was changed to Paul. 

To justify the introduction I should like to present him to you in his 
capacity of the first superintendent of Catholic schools. His claim to the dis- 
tinction is supported with abundant evidence. 


He was himself a teacher and spoke of his profession with a measure of 
justifiable pride, or perhaps better with awe. He was that kind of teacher 
who could become emotional over what he taught, whose sincerity was both 
patent and convincing. Few who listened to him would ever forget the les- 
sons he conveyed. In a wide sense he was a peripatetic, ranging from the 
squares of Antioch in Syria, through the reaches of Asia Minor, Macedonia 
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and Greece, to his private prison at Rome. For a few years he set up his 
own school in the rooms of a certain Tyrannus at Ephesus, a kind of normal 
school from which he sent forth his teachers into the surrounding country. 
And here too he assumes more formally the character of superintendent. 


In fact he was both superintendent and supervisor. He fixed the curricu- 
lum of what was to be taught, and even prescribed the manner of its teaching. 
He was so jealous of his subject matter that he warned the school in Galatia 
to adhere to it even if an angel from heaven were to come with a variant 
thesis. Just how carefully he supervised we know from his instructions 
to Timothy and Titus, and from his return visits to the schools spread over 
the wide field of his activity. In either capacity it is easy to believe his 
attitude was intolerant; he could never endure laxity in his teachers, 
whether in the soundness of their instructions or the charity of their ways. 
He even held them to their task by threatening them with a visitation. 


Then, too, he had all the difficulties and hardships of a superintendent. 
Recall how he had to settle the quarrel between Syntyche and Evodia, two 
of his teachers at Philippi. We know how he was criticized, how misunder- 
stood, how made to suffer. I have heard some modern superintendents called 
out of name; but Paul had to stand for qualifications that one would not dare 
use today. He climaxes a list of his vexations with the remark that he was 
constantly anxious over the parishes. It would seem that some of the presby- 
teroi and episcopoi did not always follow his directions as he required them 
to do. 

He was, after all, a pioneer in the profession; and yet he was not pursuing 
a fancy but inculecating a philosophy. He had to formulate his philosophy 
of education; but he knew, as few others have since known, the causes; his 
formula has never been improved upon. 


If one, therefore, wishes to quibble and advance the suggestion that Paul 
was rather a superintendent of teachers than of schools, we might accept the 
title for this occasion. And still I should venture to propose that, since he 
was not only a superintendent but also a saint, you take him as your patron; 
for I feel that you would be more saintly and hence more efficient as super- 
intendents were he your model and guide. 


And, as things are going today, well might he be your guide in the philosophy 
of Christian education. I am aware that I am addressing men who already 
know St. Paul, though all of us could know him better; I am also aware 
that you are conversant with the current philosophies of education. It will, 
therefore, satisfy our present purpose to review in outline Paul’s thinking on 
the subject, assuming that you will recognize its utility. 


Paul might, at times, give the impression that he is utterly opposed to 
all secular learning. He calls the wisdom of this world foolishness in God’s 
eyes; he declares the thoughts of the wise to be empty; and he personally 
disclaims any dependency upon the wisdom of words or pretentious speech. 
Yet to my knowledge he never condemned the schools of the time, though he 
must have known them well. He had sat at the feet of Gamaliel for many 
years and he is inclined to boast of the fact. Whether or not he attended the 
secular schools at Tarsus, he was well acquainted with the poets and with 
law, and he could use both to good advantage when occasion demanded. He 
would not, I am certain, have objected to truth reached through the intellect; 
and had conditions been different, he might have made use of the philosophies 
of his time, as Augustine recognized Platonism and Thomas the Peripatetics. 


But conditions were different, and he rightly had a disdain for the world’s 
wisdom for various reasons. In the first place it was merely natural and 
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hence notably beneath the full truth; it thus taught half-truths which are as 
good as or worse than no teaching. He who had looked into the blazing 
light of Christ’s revelations could not help but be impatient with it. Further, 
the philosophy of those times had become “practical”; and its tendency was 
“to conform men to this world.” With this, too, he could have little patience; 
he was himself so eager to get above and out of this exile that he resented 
any influence that might attach men to earth. But he also knew the stinging 
pride of the world’s wisdom. He had been deeply hurt at Athens when those 
who regarded themselves as wise laughed at his reference to the resurrection, 
while he observed their devotion to a host of inane deities. 


Perhaps his chief reason for opposing earthly wisdom was its inevitable 
conflict with revelation. And this impact was felt in two directions. 
Paul wrote the Colossians: “See to it that no one deceives you with philosophy 
and vain deceit, according to human traditions, according to the elements of 
the world, and not according to Christ.” He had in view the seduction of 
which the philosophy of the day was capable when it counseled happiness at a 
price lower than that exacted by Christianity. But he recognized in it a 
still graver danger: that created when it invaded Christian doctrine. Of 
“sound doctrine” he was exceedingly jealous; he could not tolerate “empty 
babblings,” “novel teachings,” “foolish controversies,” all evidence of the 
intrusion of human wisdom in the precincts of the divine. 


But Paul’s attitude towards education was not merely passive nor always 
oppositional; he knew a true learning, a philosophy that could carry the 
mind up even to God through Christ. Of this wisdom he had a profound 
admiration. He could understand why the world might find it difficult to 
accept; but this did not lessen its majesty, its perfection, its universality. 
Granted that this true wisdom fell within man’s reach, he had a burning zeal 
to convey it. In other words, his philosophy of education contemplated a wide 
and thorough intellectual grasp of Christ’s message. This is his great mission: 
to get men to really know Christ. He would have all, like himself, “count 
everything as loss in view of the excelling knowledge of Jesus Christ my 
Lord.” This zeal of his reached first of all to those who were in charge of 
Christian communities; the thing he asked of them chiefly was that they be 
indefatigable in teaching. “The servant of the Lord must be ready to teach.” 
He would not be satisfied until everyone knew Christ as he knew Him. 


Still, as we might expect, he never commended Christian knowledge merely 
as an intellectual program, since he never imagined the human mind reaching 
God through Christ unless aided by faith. And faith is not true faith unless 
issuing in love. This was the knowledge he yearned to see all men enjoy. 
To his own students he could say: “I am in labor for you until Christ is 
formed in you.” He sought to have “their charity abound in knowledge.” 
He expresses the whole idea perfectly in writing to the Colossians. “I am 
to preach the word of God fully. . . . Christ in you, your hope of glory! Him 
we preach, admonishing every man and teaching every man in all wisdom, 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 


Brief as this outline of Paul’s philosophy of education may be, it justifies, 
I trust, my plea that you take him as your patron saint. You hold today, 
in circumstances not too dissimilar, an office and an opportunity much like 
his. I am convinced that, guided by his principles and animated by his 
exalted enthusiasm, you will the more readily and successfully realize the 
purposes so confidently placed in your hands by the Church. 


But if for any reason you are reluctant to adopt another patron saint, I 
might recommend that every superintendent say every day for those under 
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his direction the beautiful prayer said by Paul for the schools and their 
teachers in the Roman Province of Asia: 


I bend my knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, from whom 
all fatherhood in heaven and on earth receives its name, that he may 
grant you from his glorious riches to be strengthened with power through 
his Spirit unto the progress of the inner man; and to have Christ dwelling 
through faith in your hearts; so that, rooted and grounded in love, you 
may be able to comprehend with all the saints what is the breadth and 
length and height and depth, and to know Christ’s love which surpasses 
knowledge, in order that you may be filled unto all the fulness of God. 

(Ephes, 3, 14-19.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The Res»lutions Committee presented the following resolutions which were 
approved by the department: 


RESOLUTIONS 
I 


Christian teaching of human rights in some American schools is neglected 
and sometimes misunderstood by administrators and classroom teachers. 
Man’s dignity and human worth and the fundamental concepts of the child’s 
relationships with God and society must be re-emphasized in the light of 
Christ’s teachings and Christian tradition. A return to the study of human 
rights through an explanation of the principles of the love of God and fellow 
men—the fundamental concepts of all human rights—will reorientate the 
teachers who have been strongly influenced by the secularist approach to the 
study of human rights. Personal sanctification and the responsibility for 
making “better men for better times” are basic goals in the study of human 
rights, and must be found in the entire curriculum. 


II 


Teachers in the elementary schools should be the vitalizing forces to inter- 
pret, in all areas of the educational process and in the social sciences in 
particular, the Christian concepts of society and the inalienable rights of the 
individual. The study of the social sciences, especially geography and history, 
must have a world-wide application with emphasis on the traditions and 
social areas of life. The approach to the study of citizenship centers around 
the rights of men as Christians and the rights of fellow men in the nations 
of the world. The imminent concern of teachers and administrators is to 
extend the horizon of the social studies, so that the whole modus vivendi of 
people at home and abroad may be the subject of classroom discussion in the 
light of fundamental Christian concepts of the human dignity and worth of 
man. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 


CARL J. RYAN 
THOMAS E. DILLON 


The Nominations Committee offered the following slate of officers which 
was accepted by the department: 

President: Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., Baltimore, Md. 

Vice Presidents: Rev. P. J. Roche, Ph.D., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rev. David Fullmer, Chicago, Ill. 
Rt. Rev. W. A. Crowley, Burlington, Vt. 
Rev. Roger J. Connole, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sister Mary Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 

Secretary: Rev. Edward A. Leyden, Denver, Colo. 

General Executive Board: Rt. Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. R. J. Maher, Columbia, Pa. 
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Department Executive Committee: 
Rt. Rev. Thomas V. Cassidy, Providence, R.I. 
Rev. John Murphy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin, East Lansing, Mich. 
Rev. R. P. Rigney, New York, N.Y. 


Sister M. Edna, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill. 
Sister Immanuel, Fel., Plymouth, Mich. 
Sister M. of St. Dorothy, M.deS.C., New Orleans, La. 
Sister M. Stanislas, C.PP.S., Wichita, Kan. 2 
Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., LaSalle Provincialate, W. 77th St., 
New York, N.Y. 3 
NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE, 
JOHN J. KENNY 
R. P. RIGNEY 
R. J. MAHER 
SISTER M. ADELBERT 4 


JEROME V. MacEACHIN 
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MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Nominations Committee was appointed: Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin, 
Rev. John Kenny, Rev. R. J. Maher, Rev. R. P. Rigney, Sister Mary 
Adelbert, S.N.D. 

The Resolutions Committee was appointed: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas E, Dillon. 

The committee unanimously approved of the Elementary School Department 

program that provides for a combined meeting at national conventions 

of all elementary grades. Thus, all meetings in the Elementary Department 
will continue as general meetings, rather than grade level meetings, for 
the entire department. 

Relative to the efforts for increasing membership the following resolutions 

were offered: 

a. Provide additional services to members. 

b. Offer to superintendents a list of members in the diocese, together with 
a percentage charge of membership. 

c. Solicit the aid of superintendents and supervisors in providing news 
items for the Catholic Education News Digest. 

d. Study the value of establishing a sliding scale for membership, so as 
to offset the actual loss in the current account of individual member- 
ship at the rate of three dollars. 

It was moved, seconded, and passed that the above resolutions be offered 

to the General Executive Board, so that the Executive Committee of the 

department may implement the resolutions at an early date. 


LEO J. McCORMICK, 
President 
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HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


RT. REV. MSGR. ROBERT B. NAVIN, S.T.D., PRESIDENT 
ST. JOHN COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


With the emergence of new philosophies, or, rather, new applications of 
older, materialistic philosophies, owing chiefly to attempts to break away 
from the traditional, Christian philosophy and become scientific, we find 
many novel definitions of basic human rights. 


In addition to those who still hold that all laws, rights, and duties have 
their ultimate source in God, the Author of Nature, we find some advocating 
a system of rights wholly dependent on the states; others hold that all rights 
are subservient to the will of the majority; while there are some who speak 
of human rights which seem to have “no visible means of support.” 


What is a human right? The simple definition to be found in any book 
of ethics is: “A right is a moral, inviolable power to do, possess or demand 
those things which are consistent with one’s state in life.” Cahill says that 
it is something that is due to a person, to complete, as it were, and round 
out his personality. It is a moral not a physical power; that is, enforced 
by moral law; an appeal to the will or conscience of others and not to physical 
force. Lack of physical power to enforce them does not deprive a man of 
his rights. His appeal is to a higher power, to the natural law, to God 
Himself, the ultimate source of all rights. “The fundamental law from 
which all other laws derive their force and efficacy is the natural law.” 


Father LeBuffe says: “Now the Lawgiver of the natural law is God, who 
has the right to man’s obedience. Immediately consequent upon this right of 
God is duty in man. Hence, prior to every right in a man is his duty, general 
and particular, and prior to every duty is God’s right to the ultimate pur- 
pose of creation and to the submission and service of mankind.” (The Ameri- 
can Philosophy of Law, p. 205) 

The existence of fundamental human rights needs no proof; it is what the 
Declaration of Independence calls a self-evident truth. You suspect the 
mentality of the man who denies a self-evident truth. “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” This is our philosophy of government, the basis of the 
Constitution of the United States. In this passage our government acknowl- 
edges two fundamental truths: our own human dignity and our divine 
origin and destiny. In these basic truths we find the explanation of all our 
rights. Our government further professes its obligation to secure and pro- 
tect these God-given rights. 


These truths are so elementary, so fundamental to our own philosophy of 
life and government that it hardly seems necessary to insist on them. Yet 
they have been attacked by men in high places in our government. The 
New York Times Magazine, November 17, 1934, quotes Donald Richberg, 
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one of the original advisors of President Roosevelt, as saying, “Every single 
right and protection the individual has in our society has been legally created.” 
This is a dangerous, totalitarian philosophy. If legally created, they can 
be revoked by simply changing the law. Father LeBuffe gives us some exam- 
ples of equally strange utterances, voiced by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, toward the end of the last century. “I 
can imagine a book on law getting rid of all talk of duties and rights.” 
(p. 202) “The first requirement of a sound body of laws is, that it should 
correspond with the actual feelings and demands of the community, whether 
right or wrong.” (p. 169) In like strain: “I am so sceptical as to our knowl- 
edge about the goodness or badness of laws that I have no practical criticism 
except what the crowd wants.” (p. 13) Justice Holmes would throw out 
the natural law as a norm and let the “crowd” decide what it wants, “right 
or wrong.” Even Plato, the pagan, enunciates a safer philosophy, when he 
says: “God is for us the just measure of everything, eminently so, and much 
more than any man can ever be said to be.” (Laws, Book LV, 716) 


Surprised and shocked at such sentiments uttered by men reared and edu- 
cated in a Christian civilization, we do not wonder that Father LeBuffe was 
genuinely alarmed and saw fit to warn us that: “Totalitarianism is still in 
the saddle in Europe and still in the professor’s chair in so many American 
universities. Man as man, with God-given, natural, pre-state rights, we are 
still told by far too many legal thinkers, is an exploded myth.” 


That the belief in God-given, basic human rights has not been completely 
exploded is evidenced by the fact that most public leaders still hold with 
Chief Justice Robert Simmons of the Nebraska Supreme Court, that: “Our 
whole government structure recognizes the hand of God in the affairs of man. 
Our basic religious beliefs and our democracy are inseparable. Just as an 
educated citizenship is necessary to the maintenance of free government, so a 
religious citizenship is necessary to maintain life and vitality in the principles 
upon which our free government rests.” (“Fight for our Institutions,” Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal, 3, 1947, p. 220). 


Because so many erroneous philosophies are so prevalent, not only in the 
fields of law and politics but also in education, where the potential for evil 
is so great, we can readily understand why the theme of this convention 
should be “Human Rights” and why, although the theme was set long before 
the November, 1950, meeting of the Bishops, it seems to be a response to the 
plea contained in the statement, “The Child: Citizen of Two Worlds,” issued 
on that occasion. The child, our Bishops say, “will come to maturity in a 
society where social, moral, intellectual and spiritual values are everywhere 
disintegrating. In such a society, he will urgently need the integrating force 
of religion as taught by Christ. Such a force will give him a complete and 
rational meaning for his existence. . . . We need, therefore, to examine care- 
fully what spiritual direction we are giving to our children to prepare them 
to fulfill their future moral responsibilities to God and to their fellow man.” 


What spiritual direction are we giving the child? As a “citizen of two 
worlds,” he absolutely needs and therefore has a right to that type of Chris- 
tian education, which the encyclical on Christian education tells us, “takes 
in the whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual 
and moral, individual, domestic and social”; that type of Christian education 
which will fit him both for life in our democracy and for his eternal destiny. 
Maritain tells us: “If man is morally bound to the things which are necessary 
to the fulfillment of his destiny, obviously, then, he has the right to fulfill 
his destiny; and if he has the right to fulfill his destiny, he has the right 
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to the things necessary for this purpose.” (The Rights of Man and Natural 
Law, p. 65) 


The three great agencies of education, the home, the school, and the church 
have a most solemn obligation of meeting the child’s physical, emotional, social, 
religious and moral needs. This obligation is imposed on these agencies by 
the Author of Nature, Who endowed the child with these rights. Canon law 
is most explicit in regard to the duties of the parents and therefore the 
rights of the child in this respect. “The parents are bound by a most serious 
obligation to provide to the best of their ability for the religious and moral 
as well as the physical and secular education of their children, and to care 
for their temporal welfare.” (Canon 1118) This is confirmed by the very 
nature of marriage itself, whose primary purpose is the procreation and 
education of children. Procreation and education are not two separate and 
distinct purposes of marriage, but two equally important phases of the one 
primary purpose of marriage. One phase looks to the physical birth of the 
child; the other regards his spiritual birth. In his dissertation on “The Pur- 
poses of Christian Marriage,” Father Carney says: “The education of off- 
spring is an obligation consequent on its procreation, for the latter is really 
rendered incomplete through the absence of the former. Education is, as a 
matter of fact, only the prolonging of procreation and its completion, extend- 
ing as it does to the proper physical and mental care, moral and religious 
training. The two form but one and the same function. For procreation is 
the communicating of the same life that education, in the course of time, 
proposes to develop and unfold.” (Catholic University, 1950, p. 27) 


The encyclical on Christian education interprets the natural law for us 
on this point, by indicating that we must educate the child “whole and entire, 
soul united to body in unity of nature with all his faculties, natural and super- 
natural, such as right reason and revelation show him to be.” Thanks to 
enormous sacrifices on the part of parents and teachers, which in Ohio alone 
are saving the state more than 36 million dollars annually, we are striving 
to meet these needs for the children who are attending our parochial schools. 
But we must remember it is not sufficient merely to have the child present 
in our schools; we must provide well trained, competent teachers. 


Are we reaching all our children? And what of those whom we are not 
reaching? If you will be satisfied with rough averages and if figures gathered 
in the Cleveland Diocese may be accepted as the average for the country, 
we may state that we have about 60% of the Catholic children in our elemen- 
tary schools, and 10% attending our Confraternity classes; which leaves 
about 30% that we are not reaching at all. In numbers, out of an estimated 
104,000 Catholic children in the Diocese of Cleveland of elementary school 
age this year, about 41,000 are attending public schools and of this 41,000, 
about 11,000 attend the Confraternity classes. Of this 10% attending the 
Confraternity classes quite a sizable number receive instructions only in 
direct preparation for First Holy Communion and Confirmation, and then 
drop out. This being true, I think we have been in touch with most of 
the 41,000 who are in public schools at one time or other, at least while they 
were preparing for their First Holy Communion, but there are about 30,000 
to whom we are not giving any formal instruction at present. In the case of 
the children whom we do not reach at all, as well as those that attend Con- 
fraternity classes for one or two years, the home may perhaps supply some 
of the deficiencies; but the assumption is that where you have a good Catholic 
home the child is attending our schools, or, where this is impossible, he is 
attending the Confraternity classes regularly and for more than one or two 
years. 
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As we have said before, one of the basic rights of the child calls for a 
complete, well rounded education. Complete education includes religious and 
moral education. Can the child get this in the public school? If we thought 
he could, we would not be spending millions of dollars each year to operate 
our own schools. As Monsignor Hochwalt has well put it: “The Catholic 
schools are more than a public school program plus the teaching of the 
religious catechism.” The child must be given practice in good moral living 
as well as theory. Religious and moral principles must permeate the whole 
school life of the child in order that he may have these principles firmly 
established and carry them into adult life. Through the implantation of 
correct moral ideals early in childhood, he must be made capable of good 
Christian social living; he must be a good citizen in his “Two Worlds.” 


It seems that we are meeting with no little criticism from some quarters 
because we insist on maintaining our own school system or advocate released 
time for the sake of giving our children religious instruction. Can we in con- 
science do otherwise? The children have a right to know about their God; 
we have the obligation to teach them. 


One criticism was raised by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the NEA Journal, 
in the February issue of that publication. Dr. Morgan, with painful solicitude 
“questions the wisdom in our democracy of segregating several million young 
citizens on the basis of religion.” Is it possible to instruct children of various 
denominations without dividing them into groups? Since we, and Lutherans, 
Episcopalians and many others are so “unwise” as to separate the children 
in order to bestow upon them their God-given right, which cannot be given 
them otherwise, are we supposed to admit that it is perfectly proper for 
Dr. Morgan to make the separation complete by further segregating the 
children in public transportation conveyances and perhaps even for health 
services, with the implication that our children and others are second-class 
citizens because they attend private schools? 


To my mind, those who accuse us of exerting a “divisive influence which 
destroys the unity that should exist in a democracy” are proposing a com- 
munistic definition of democracy. They want uniformity, not unity. Would 
they have all the citizens in a democracy fashioned according to the same 
mold, all marching along the same path at the same regulated step? One 
nation-wide, unified school system under a single control, government or NEA, 
would be the surest way of bringing that about. Unify the school systems and 
the control will come. My understanding of our democracy is a system of 
government in which various groups of many diversified interests and of 
different cultural backgrounds adjust differences, and work together in a 
beautiful and harmonious spirit of cooperation for the common good. Do 
we not define order as unity in variety? Our motto is “E pluribus unum,” 
one out of many: one government made of many states. Could it not refer 
to people as well as states; to many religions, political opinions, cultures and 
traditions as well as state lines? How far shall we pursue the “least common 
denominator process” that drove religion out of the schools in the first place? 


Perhaps, in order to show us how “unwise” we are, Dr. Morgan states 
that the public schools are not “Godless.” It might be more acceptable to 
hear from a group of non-Catholic educators on this point. In 1937, the 
Bureau of Cooperative Research of the School of Education of Indiana Uni- 
versity published a study under the title of “Character Development Through 
Religious and Moral Education in the Public Schools of the United States.” 
If you will bear with me, I shall quote at some length from the general 
findings and conclusions of this study: 
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Perhaps the most disconcerting result of the study of character develop- 
ment work in the public schools is to find that, although teachers and 
administrators of schools readily admit an interest in character training 
and evidence a sincere concern over the moral welfare of our youth, they 
nevertheless are hesitant to inaugurate or to carry out any definite 
teaching on the subject. ... 

For the past few years the authors have made it a point to interview 
scores of principals and teachers in regard to whether or not definite 
religious or moral instruction or character courses were being given in 
the schools in which they held positions. The replies were almost unani- 
mous that no definite moral teaching was being given. ... 

Both from interviews and from this survey, the authors are convinced 
that a large part of the hesitancy found among teachers in giving definite 
courses or instruction on character is to be ascribed to the fear that 
those who attempt this work will become involved in the controversy 
over religious teaching in the schools. ... 

We might insert here that this study considers moral education as something 

which can be separated from religious teaching. We have our own ideas 

on that. : 

Along with the above fear there is found here and there among teachers 
the fear lest they be considered unscientific and somewhat religious if 
they should carry on any religious or moral work among students. This 
fear has no doubt kept many an earnest teacher from doing good char- 
acter building work for which he was otherwise well fitted. ... 

Perhaps some of the hesitancy on the part of teachers to take up 
definite character development work may be due to the corresponding 
hesitancy on the part of teacher training institutions to include in their 
curricula some courses intended to prepare prospective teachers for giving 
moral instruction. 

Yet another cause of concern in the present situation in character 
education, as found in this study, is that, since the great majority of 
our students of today are not receiving religious and moral instruction, 
there is growing up a generation lacking in the religious and moral quali- 
ties which we deem necessary as qualifications for teachers. Our teachers 
are for the most part products of our public schools, and from the present 
student body, untaught and untrained in religion and morals, must come 
a large proportion of our future teachers. Unless we inaugurate a more 
universal program of character education in the public schools, the situ- 
ation as to properly qualified teachers will continue to grow worse... . 

In the 1940 White House Conference on “Children in a Democracy” it was 
estimated that approximately 50% of the children of this country were 
receiving no formal religious education. The unavoidable results of such 
deplorable conditions impelled the Bishops of the United States, for two 
successive years, to characterize secularism as perhaps the greatest evil 
of our day. The Indiana University study also referred to the evil effects 
of secularism in the following words: “Much of the spiritual illiteracy 
of the youths of today is due to the secularism of the schools during the past 
few generations and to the neglect of religious teaching by the churches, 
The neglect of religious instruction in one generation reacts upon the fol- 
lowing generation; the home of the present day, therefore, shows a marked 
decline in efforts to give religious training of any sort.” 

We can readily understand the confusion in the minds of the teachers. An 
extension and perversion of the meaning of that much quoted “principle of 
separation of Church and State” constitute a real threat and cause them to 
hesitate or fear even to mention the name of God in the classroom, while, at 
the same time, they are criticized for not doing the impossible; namely, giving 
sound moral education without referring to Him to Whom all moral actions 
are directly related. 
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The White House Conference of 1950, after much laudable effort on the 
local and state level and many fine promises, proved a bitter disappointment. 
The Conference of 1940 at least regretted the lack of religious instruction; 
the Conference of 1950, by popular vote at the final plenary session, ruled 
out a recommendation for religious teaching made by the Workshop on 
“Spiritual Values and Healthy Personality Development,” and substituted 
another in its place. The Workshop recommended: “That every community 
plan for teaching religion to all children within the community in keeping with 
the laws of the state and the desires of the parents.” The substituted 
resolution recognizes “that nothing is of greater importance to the moral and 
spiritual health of our nation than the works of religious education in our 
homes and families and in our institutions of organized religion,” but (italics 
and conjunction are mine) “we nevertheless strongly affirm the principle 
of separation of church and state which has been the keynote of American 
democracy and declare ourselves unalterably opposed to the use of the public 
schools directly or indirectly for religious educational purposes.” 


They also voted down a recommendation in favor of released time in public 
schools for religious instruction. 


Again we meet “the principle of separation of church and state,” which, 
aside from the term “democracy” itself, is perhaps the most widely mis- 
interpreted and misused phrase in the country today; an insidious weapon in 
the hands of the enemies of religion which frightens teachers; which beguiles 
our High Court into rendering a decision wholly at odds with sound logic and 
historical practice and now seems to be in the process of muddying the thinking 
of the Federal Communications Commission. I-wonder if these people know 
that more than fifty years ago, Cardinal Gibbons made the statement that 
separation of church and state is the best workable system for this country 
and that no Catholic in this country wants union of church and state. 


The disappointing action of the White House Conference might be considered 
a sign of the times and a sound proof, if we need one, that if our children 
are to be accorded their right to an adequate religious and moral education, 
the schools must supplement the work of the home and church in this regard, 
and the only schools which can give religious education to Catholic children 
are the Catholic parochial schools. 

To sum up in one paragraph. Children have a right to their eternal destiny 
and the means of attaining it. Parents have a correlative obligation of 
giving them this information. The Church has a divine command to teach. 
The schools are the instrument used by both the parents and the Church for 
this purpose. You teachers are cooperating in the divine plan. You are 
doing a Christlike work, a patriotic work. The immense worth of your 
work for God and country is evidenced in the following words of Pope Pius 
XI: “Christian teaching alone, in its majestic integrity, can give full meaning 
and compelling motive to the demand for human rights and liberties because it 
alone gives worth and dignity to human personality. In consequence of his 
high conception of the nature and gifts of man, the Catholic is necessarily 
the champion of true human rights and the defender of true human liberties; 
it is in the name of God Himself that he cries out against any civie philosophy 
which would degrade man to the position of a soulless pawn in a sordid game 
of power and prestige, or would seek to banish him from membership in 
the human family; it is in the same Holy Name that he opposes any social 
philosophy which would regard man as mere chattel in commercial com- 
petition for profit, or would set him at the throats of his fellows in a blind, 
brutish class struggle for existence.” (Letter to United States Bishops— 
occasion of Golden Jubilee of Catholic University) 


# 










INTEGRATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS WITH THE CATHOLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


SISTER M. RICHARDINE, O.P., PRINCIPAL, CORPUS CHRISTI SCHOOL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In a third grade classroom recently, before school called, this conversation 
was overheard. The little girl, Susan, had been admitted from a class for 
the hard of hearing. She had been equipped with a hearing aid and trained 
in its use. She was trying to learn the names of all of her classmates and 
was testing her accuracy by associating the written name with the person. 
She said, “Sister, which boy is Kenneth?” (Now Kenneth was the only Negro 
boy in the class.) Sister said, “Kenneth is in the room now. I think you 
know him.” Susan looked about at all the boys present and said, “Is he the 
boy with the brown sweater?” Yes, Kenneth was “the boy with the brown 
sweater” and Susan picked that as his distinguishing feature, not Kenneth’s 
brown skin. 


The delicate loveliness of this child’s handling of a sensitive situation was 
the flowering of a Christian social principle which might well have tested 
the school’s standing in this matter of “integration of human rights with 
the curriculum.” Too easily can the Declaration of Human Rights be given 
lip service. Too easily can the principles of Christian social living be verbal- 
ized. But it is our privilege and glorious heritage, fellow elementary school 
teachers, to help children to experience, to live our human rights. 


Despite our religious principles dating right back to Christ and beyond— 
despite our political creed of inalienable rights for all—we have not yet 
got into the living of our people the practice of doing what their intellect 
accepts as the good. We may always expect to find a discrepancy between 
knowing and doing but can we excuse ourselves for the dichotomy which 
exists by saying, “We have taught what is right.” and by not guiding care- 
fully the practice that puts that knowledge into effect? Are we justified in 
giving information—in training the intellect only? Are we fulfilling our 
trust in educating the youth of our land when we bring them to the point 
where they can give back, parrot fashion, the factual knowledge outlined, 
grade by grade, in our courses of study? Have we no duty, no responsibility, 
to bring up citizens of good moral character—and if we do have this chal- 
lenge what in our courses of study truly guide us in carrying it out? We 
might say, as so many of us who have studied a foreign language in high 
school or college, “I have a reading knowledge but I am at a total loss in 
conversation.” 


On the classroom teacher devolves the responsibility of using the everyday 
opportunities of realizing good human relations, of recognizing human rights 
as they come to light there in the concrete situation before her, of implementing 
the theories of social justice with practical actuality. 


Recently during an air raid practice drill as the children were seated on 
the floor in the shelter area with coats over their heads for protection a 
fifth grade class became much concerned about their Sister teacher. Michael, 
looking at Sister after the “all clear” signal, said, “Sister, did you know 
that that wasn’t a real air raid?” “No I didn’t, Michael.” “Then, Sister, 
you must be protected too. You took care that we were all provided for. We 
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don’t want you to get hurt either.” What warm human concern was expressed 
in this consideration! A climate of well-being does not breed selfishness but 
sincere thoughtfulness of others. It can well be expected that Sister’s own 
warm responsiveness to the needs of her pupils merited this wholesome con- 
cern for her. 


Any program of social reform of long range vision to be effective in actual 
living must become a part of the educational planning of the country. This 
is why the universal Declaration of Human Rights must not be left to be 
merely committed to memory or to be eulogized as an outstanding document 
to be recorded in the new history textbooks. It must be translated into the 
life situations of every level of maturity. And the years of elementary 
school life are a very important area for growth in understanding and atti- 
tude and conduct that is in accordance with right principles. 


Here is a sample of what I am trying to show you. Frank had transferred 
from the neighborhood public school and some months after his entrance 
into the parochial school he made this observation to his teacher, “Sister, I 
don’t know what is the matter with my best friend. He goes to the public 
school but he comes to instructions. He doesn’t go to Mass very often, though. 
He always wants people to fight. I’m beginning to wonder if something is 
wrong with him.” Frank was experiencing growth in understanding which 
his religious teaching was developing and he was applying this new knowledge 
to his out-of-school living. 


Or take the instance of the seventh grade boy who tried to explain to his 
teacher why the boys had “beaten up” one of their classmates in a big out- 
of-school fight. “You see, Sister, it’s like this. We don’t hurt any boy as 
soon as we find out that he’s square and ‘can take it.’ But John isn’t. He 
sneaks up on someone and is real mean. Then, when he gets outside, his 
mother meets him and we can’t teach him that he can’t act like that. Last 
night he went too far so we all chased him and settled him good. John would 
be all right if his mother didn’t interfere. You know, Sister, everybody has 
to learn to get along with others. If you treat others right, you’ll get treated 
fair too. But boys have to find this out about each other—that’s why we 
have initiations.” 

How shall this be done—this teaching of human rights? From the start 
let us convince ourselves that it must not be a learning that is only “lip 
service” “learned by heart” “word perfect” but learning that comes out in 
doing, in living, in affecting the kind of thinking that is done. And so it is 
essential that we bring it down to concrete practice at the maturity level 
of ‘the children who are being taught. Let us make this clear. How are 
we to teach children to respect the dignity of the human person and to 
realize that this respect is due to all human persons without exception of 
race, creed, color, nationality or any other distinction? In order to have 
proper respect for others it is right that we should first have respect for 
ourselves. Each of us has that which makes us worthy of the respect of others 
and we should cultivate this quality. The youngest child who is dealt with by 
his parents or teachers using a manner of approach which seems to imply 
“I expect you to be able to do this” or “I know that you will do what I tell 
you to do” invariably gives a response that is gratifying. The school that 
operates on a policy of expecting the best from its students and gives them 
opportunity (on their own, without direct supervision) to live up to expecta- 
tion will achieve most satisfying results. But the faculty of the school must 
work together, must have understanding of the common aim for which to work. 
And this must not be taken for granted but must be deliberately planned. 
Each new school year a “coming together” of all of the teachers to be oriented 
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to the purpose and aims of the work of this particular school ought to be ar- 
ranged. For the older teachers it will be a reminder, a renewal, and for the 
new members a “statement of policy” which will assure united effort toward 
the same goal. 


And what is talked of at such a faculty meeting? 


a. The reaffirmation of faith in the child and his potentialities for good. 

b. The place of subject matter in the curriculum. 

c. Attitude toward competition, rewards and punishments. Discipline. 

d. The child’s participation in the conduct of the school: specific responsibil- 
ities of each class, student council, safety patrol, student assemblies, clubs, 
girls and boys choirs, altar boys, etc. 


I am dwelling at length on this matter of development of the attitudes and 
understandings of the individual members of the faculty of the elementary 
school because I believe that the individual classroom teacher is the pivotal 
point of success or failure of the curriculum. But each religious teacher 
wants nothing greater than to see in his or her pupils the development of a 
truly Christian character. 


In integrating into the elementary school curriculum teaching of the uni- 
versal heritage of inalienable rights it is the teacher who must be alive and 
sensitive to these truths. When Bobbie in the kindergarten wants to keep the 
one truck all during the play period, or first-grade Mary insists on being 
at the head of the line everyday, or William in third pulls caps off any boys 
or girls he can catch even in cold winter weather, the teacher is the person to 
give direction. The teacher who knows that her school believes that the child 
and his rights and responsibilities are more important than his ability to 
get perfect scores on spelling papers will be thoughtful and alert to meet the 
circumstances involving human relations during the day. The evaluation of 
growth in meeting the events of daily life cannot be determined on pen and 
paper tests but will be evident in such responses as Susan gave in the instance 
noted above, or in the explanation of the young refugee’s status by little Julie 
who tried to protect him from her little friends who were whispering about 
him. “He’s God’s nationality,” said Julie. And who had the temerity to refuse 
him after that? 


How can this be done? 


It will not be done if it is left to “incidental” plans—it must be deliberately 
and specifically provided for in the over-all curriculum and in the daily 
programming of each classroom teacher. 


In the over-all curriculum: Our schools have become too conscious of prog- 
ress in the subject matter areas and they are too little conscious of the 
“human relationship” areas which are the very atmosphere in which the 
children live. Courses of study have been overloaded with demands on high 
achievement in subject matter—reading, arithmetic, grammar, and have con- 
sequently crowded out room to meet the problems of human relations. Competi- 
tion among schools to keep a high rating scholastically has too often been the 
downfall of the Christian social living goals. We have taught children to 
know the right thing but we have not guided carefully his living of those 
principles. We have taught him history date by date but have failed to help 
him to evaluate what was right and wrong in history. We have walled off 
children from reality and have not released the inherent good in them and 
directed it steadily in the practice of virtuous here and now living. 


If the fourth grade teacher closes her eyes and ears to the experiences 
Tom is having at home and on the street and thinks it her duty only to impart 
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information and give drill to fix firm that information, she will completely 
miss her opportunity of functioning as a religious teacher. Tom may be able to 
score well on the mathematics test but his understanding of his status as 
a human being whose dignity is respected because he is a child of God and 
who respects the rights of others may be extremely immature or undeveloped. 


Never has it been the idea of the Catholic educator to be satisfied with 
the teaching of the so-called secular subjects (reading, writing, arithmetic, 
etc.) of the elementary school course without using these means to direct the 
spiritual and moral growth of the children. But much of that direction has 
been achieved without clear understanding of what was sought and without 
intelligent application of the best means of achieving it. With the advent 
of the curriculum, Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, an outstanding 
and monumental guide for the elementary school teacher has been made 
available. 


Does the curriculum, Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, give this 
guidance and provide specific application of directives for teaching good 
human relations, respect for human rights, character development? Yes. 
Because it does this so thoroughly and profoundly it is a work that is gaining 
respect and acceptance to a gratifying degree. 


Are there other efforts to implement this curriculum? In several dioceses 
courses of study are being built directly on the Guiding Growth in Christian 
Social Living volumes. In New York City an intercultural syllabus has been 
prepared to make specific, grade by grade, the teaching of good human rela- 
tions under a teacher’s guidance. 


How can this be done in the daily planning of each individual teacher? 
Time must be allowed to let the children talk about their school, home and 
street experiences. Some teachers provide ten to twenty minutes of “Opening 
Exercises” for this sharing and find it one of the most spontaneous and reward- 
ing parts of the day both from the child’s viewpoint and from the teacher’s. 
It gives the teacher an insight into the part of the child’s personality which 
otherwise might not be opened to her at all. It reveals the enthusiasms, the 
ambitions, the joys and sorrows that are deep influences in molding the kind 
of persons in her care. It gives her a rare opportunity for solving or 
guiding the solving of the real problems of a child’s life at his own maturity 
level. The possibilities are legion and to be appreciated need only to be tried. 
I strongly recommend this practice to our teachers, particularly in the primary 
grades. 


The classroom teacher in a certain first grade room where time was provided 
for social activities and dramatic play related this occurrence. It was during 
an activity period when a group of four girls were playing house together. 
Suddenly Alice left the group and came to Sister saying, “I’m not going to 
play with them anymore. They don’t like me.” “Why, Alice, what hap- 


; pened?” asked Sister. Just then Sister noticed Joan working quietly but 


keeping an eye on her to see how she would take what Alice was telling her. 
Seeing Sister question Alice but without taking her part, Joan came over and 
said, “Yes, Sister, we don’t want to play with Alice. She plays disgustingly. 
She makes believe she’s sick to her stomach. She’s too bossy too.” “Well, it 

was my turn to play and I could play any way I wanted to!” 


At this point Sister stepped in and said, “Girls, I think you ought to talk 
this out. Let’s sit down and tell what we think about it. You do not like 
Alice to be bossy or to play in a way that you don’t think is nice. What do 
you like when you play?” “I like the way Ellen and Ann play. Ellen is 
always kind.” “Ann is willing to share.” Then Joan generously added, “Alice 
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can play with us if she thinks about how we feel and doesn’t just want her 
own way.” 


The following morning Mary came up to Sister and volunteered, “I’ve been 
thinking and I decided I would play more with Alice. I didn’t like her but I 
think I ought to try to know her better.” Real growth in human relations is 
taking place in this classroom. 


In the middle and upper grades a new technique is gaining attention and 
merits much study and use by our religious teachers. It is the use of the 
sociodrama as a means of revealing tensions, of understanding attitudes and 
reactions of others and finding a solution in a peaceful atmosphere for the 
very real problems of growing and maturing boys and girls. Herein is 
provided the place and time for learning what rights we have and what rights 
we must accord to others, and the setting is real and is likely to be most 
effective in the guiding hands of an able and sympathetic teacher. Because 
it is quite new as a classroom technique it is not yet confined by specific rules 
or curtailed by exact directives for its use. It has great possibilities in the 
hands of sensitive and thoughtful teachers and I strongly suggest that it be 
investigated and put to use. 


Education in intercultural attitudes and relationships for children attending 
Catholic schools is based on these fundamental facts: 


a. the common origin of all peoples—children of one Creator and Father. 

b. the compulsions of religion—to recognize everyone as my brother under 
God and in Christ. 

c. the essential sameness of all peoples—differences are superficial. 

d. the basic principles of a democratic society which postulate equality in 
the possession and enjoyment of the same rights and duties. 


The methods by which these basic concepts are made real and practical are 
many and varied. They start in the classroom—from kindergarten up— 
where mutual respect in democratic procedure is daily practiced and becomes 
the normal, the natural thing to do, the way to act. Lest the application of 
such attitudes be not carried over into life’s situations, study is consciously 
focused upon individuals and groups who are denied the rights that we 
demand for ourselves. We teach that no one should ask for rights for 
himself—either as an individual or a citizen—that he is not willing to accord 
to every other person irrespective of background or circumstances. In fine, 
we try to set the mind right at the start, so that the difficult and disheartening 
task of re-educating the set mind on the adult level will not be necessary to 
undertake, 


The teacher, then, must know how to deal wisely with every situation in- 
volving human relationships during the day. At some point, perhaps in the 
intermediate or upper grades, she can tie together these experiences and help 
children to generalize about human rights and their application to all people. 


And right here is where the study of the social sciences fits into the cur- 
riculum picture. As the children approach the study of other peoples and 
other cultures the area is wide open to the application of human rights to all. 
‘The new emphasis on human geography highlights this very nicely. How 
people live, what they eat, what kind of shelter they provide for their families 
in other parts of the world at this present time—now—is tremendously inter- 
esting to the young learners. And no more effective teaching could be pro- 
vided than to have a person of the culture or nation or race being studied 
come to the classroom (in native costume if possible) and tell about his home- 
land and his people. This contact with actual people is the most effective 
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means of teaching understanding of that people and the country from which 
they come. It is the best of all teaching devices for establishing good human 
relations with others and the most lasting and rewarding. And it is, I am 
convinced, less difficult to accomplish than we are willing to believe until 
we have actually tapped our community resources and discovered and un- 
covered its possible human offerings. 


Another means which is gaining favor among teachers is the fast develop- 
ing interest in curriculum workshops. Last summer eleven such Catholic 
groups met in widely separated areas over our country. Since the publication 
of the curriculum, Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, courses have 
been given in universities, colleges and motherhouses, and workshops have 
been attracting religious teachers in large numbers. 


In the three volumes of this curriculum we find an excellent presentation 
of the philosophy and an enumeration of the Christian principles which it is 
essential to know and learn to apply. Then, too, we have here the tremendous 
work done for us of integration of these principles with our core studies and 
skill subjects. It remains to see that all elementary school teachers know 
and are using these valuable aids. 


One of the most useful tools of the Commission on American Citizenship 
which prepared the curriculum is the Faith and Freedom Readers. It reaches 
children directly and teaches Christian social living by projecting into the 
lives of the children the story of the practice of these principles. It puts 
into a form understandable by the child the truths about human rights and 
duties and, when used by teachers who understand their wealth and power, 
is an indispensable means of carrying out teaching of these principles. Every 
page of the readers has religious and social significance and was carefully 
built for a certain definite purpose. The children, through these lessons, 
learn to do natural works in a supernatural way. The attitude toward racial 
justice has already been significantly bettered through the use of the readers 
as has been proved in a recent test. In the Diocese of Toledo further tests 
are being conducted to discover whether the children, through their use, have 
acquired the essential understandings and attitudes which they are making 
into habits that insure good citizenship. 


A talk on “Integrating Human Rights with the Curriculum” would be very 
incomplete if all mention of the school’s relationships with the parents were 
omitted. Parents are keenly interested in the educational scene at present 
and it behooves the school to accept this concern constructively and incorporate 
it into the curriculum planning. 


There are many ways in which the parents can be admitted into the 
functioning of the school program wherein they can contribute invaluable 
assistance. I am not thinking now of how parent groups can be encouraged 
to have card parties and benefits to provide needed equipment or renovation 
for the school building—worth while as such suggestions may be. I am 
thinking, rather, of the parent contact that takes place in the fast-growing 
practice of holding parent conferences to which all parents are not only invited 
but required to come. This face-to-face meeting with the parents of each 
child in her class has proven to be one of the most helpful means of under- 
standing the problems of child development that any teacher has. Often the 
conference gives a minimum of attention to subject matter progress and a 
maximum to social and emotional growth of the child. Here is the teacher’s 
opportunity to extend her service and offer her training to the community 
rather than to confine it to the smaller situation in the classroom. I would 
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like to talk at length on this topic but hope that, if it interests you, you 
will bring it into the question period. 

I sincerely hope that religious communities planning the summer stua, 
programs for their sisters are including curriculum workshops and sending 
their teachers to take part in them in generous numbers. Then shall we 
have put into motion the vast potential powers of our religious teachers in 
the field of Catholic elementary school education in integrating human rights 
into the elementary school curriculum. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


REV. JOHN PAUL HAVERTY, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The theme of the hour is investigation. These days it would seem as 
though everybody and his brother have been undergoing the surveillance of 
some investigatory group. And yet upon reflection this has been part of an 
ongoing program these several years past. Hardly has there been an edition 
of our newspapers but it carries a first-page news story about some investi- 
gation. True, these investigations are mostly governmental in character, or 
should we say sponsored by civic betterment groups in our midst? In any 
event we examine their modus operandi. Set up to ferret out the facts of 
espionage, of gambling, of corrupt politics, these committees with practically 
unlimited powers have hailed men before them to explain themselves, their 
beliefs, their actions, their very way of life. A phrase that is fast becoming 
a cliché, “I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might incriminate me,” 
is familiar simply because of the holding power of television. Literally mil- 
lions of listeners, viewers, have become enlightened as to the activities of 
these courts of inquiry by a click of the dial. The TV channels have carried 
the story right into the home. 

In a way this notion of investigation points up the theme of this convention, 
human rights, the rights of the individual. Unfortunately the type investiga- 
tion that is too much a part of American life today has produced rancor, a 
spirit in society that is anything but healthy. The very ether waves generate 
an air of pessimism, of disillusionment. Can anything good come out of 
society, of public life? Tension, blasted reputations, personal tragedies stalk 
one another in quick succession. Directly, such a tone in the community is 
the aftermath, the consequence of the character of these investigations that 
have been going on in American life. 

“But what is all that to us?” you ask yourselves. Assembled here, as we 
are, in this hospitable city of Cleveland, there are many other things 
about which we can the more profitably concern ourselves. Certainly, as a 
group of religious professional educators, we are interested in education in 
the American scene, in character education—specifically in Catholic education. 
To a degree, what happens in the community is our concern. We are our 
brother’s keeper. But truthfully, the reason we made mention of the investi- 
gations is the thought we carry with us that we might with advantage take 
a leaf from the book of these court inquirers, these counsellors for civic good, 
and question ourselves on the reasons for our assemblage. 

Forty-eight times, year after year, city upon city, up and down, across the 
length and breadth of America, the week in which we jubilantly celebrate 
the Feast of our Risen King, we Catholic school administrators and teachers 
have come together to grapple with some $64 questions. In what way, we 
ask ourselves at these annual meetings, in what way can we go back to 
our schools, our tasks, the better prepared, the more highly resolved in our 
determination to do better those things we would be doing anyway; in what 
way can we set higher on the pedestal the ideal which we want those entrusted 
to our guidance to emulate; in what way can we infuse those leaders of 
tomorrow, who now occupy the desks out front, to strain their maximal efforts 
so as to attain the realization of those goals we place before them as desirable 
and worthy? 
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Dear co-workers in this venture, isn’t that our main reason for accepting 
at this time the invitation of His Excellency, the Most Reverend Ordinary 
of Cleveland, and the hospitality of the city. Yes, we want to prepare our- 
selves the better for our work in American life, which we need no one to 
tell us is second in importance to no other—no, not even the military security 
of the nation. 


And so it is in the spirit of St. Ignatius that we have entered upon the 
proceedings of this, our forty-eighth annual convention. May the Spirit 
of Wisdom himself receive all our liberties; may He take memories, intellects, 
wills; take them all, because originally, you see, He gave them—and every- 
thing else we have—to us. In grateful spirit, we give them all back to Him 
for placement under the guidance and governance of His salvific will, thus 
securing, insofar as our efforts are blessed, the promotion of His never-ending 
kingdom, right here and now, as being part and parcel of American life. 


On then, to our investigation: “Human Rights in School Administration.” 
Rights, certainly we have rights. Man did not have to await the preamble 
of the Declaration to list them for him. In fact, long before King John 
and his knights assembled at Runnymede to discuss Magna Carta, the indi- 
vidual, be he serf or lord, was conscious—he knew, deep down inside—that 
he had rights, feeble as he was to express them, to concretize them in his 
actual everyday living. Long years before, on a hillside showing green in 
the sunlight of the Near East, people sat enraptured as a white robed and 
dynamic Teacher mentioned words which walked up and down in their hearts 
—words, which gave them a dignity and a grandeur that was beyond even 
that of citizenship with Caesar. 


Rights, then, every man has them. This is basic, sound, fundamental 
doxy. Yet we fear that, when we begin to accent, emphasize, stress the 
mention of these rights, we come quickly to the field of Armageddon. For 
fear, then, that in the present circumstances we shall have a “never-the-twain- 
shall-meet” situation, an arrival at an impasse that will keep us here until 
this afternoon, tomorrow, and the day after, still analyzing, probing, ques- 
tioning, we have decided to attack the question from the viewpoint of obliga- 
tion. Rather than the rights, let us examine this business of the obligation 
of those in administration, to honor, observe, respect the rights of others 
who are engaged, like ourselves, in this work of administering a school 
system. You see obligations and rights, as Monsignor Hochwalt pointed 
out, are correlatives. 


So with the motto, “Serviam,” as a theme, with the spirit of noblesse 
oblige determining our thinking, we thought of presenting this paper in the 
ight of the working experiences of three individuals who are primarily 
engaged in the direction, management, supervision of the school system. 
They are respectively the three key coordinators of school administration: 
the superintendent, the supervisor, and the principal. 

With this as a jumping-off point and a definition of school administration 
to serve as guide, we will get on to observe these three persons at work. We 
will see how their workings gear and mesh, one into the other. 
Administration in education is that phase which mobilizes all the poten- 
tialities of the school system and the community and coordinates them for 
the improvement of the teacher-learning situation. 

Three administrators come into the picture as we shall see when we con- 
sider this multiple phase of mobilization and coordination in action. 


First of all, there is the superintendent, with his role to perform, his work 
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to do. What are the aims, what are the objectives of his job? You want 
to know what rights has he got. We know the basic one, the essential, the 
neglect or omission of which will spell disaster to the whole system. He has 
the right to expect from every member in the school organization, from top 
to bottom, he has the right to expect from line and staff absolute, unquestioned 
loyalty. As members of his organization, we may not see eye to eye with his 
policies—that is beside the point. If we are to make a consistent, logical, 
successful stand in the community, it behooves us to present a united front. 
This is not to preclude the possibility of having our viewpoints studied. 
All of us have our day in court; but once the evidence, once all points of view 
have been examined and sifted and judgment has been rendered, it behooves 
us, as members of the system to step in line. We are organization-minded. 
The good of the many is paramount, It is only as a united school system, 
100% behind our superintendent, that we can achieve respect and prestige in 
the community. 


Age, they tell us, is from where you sit. Now we don’t go ahead and say 
the same of truth. Truth is one; it is objective. And yet, how true it is, 
when we study any problem, we bring to bear upon its solution our training, 
our background, our personality. The ultimate resolution, then, of any 
Scylla-Charybdis situation reflects the mold of our thinking. 


How many here are familiar with the story of the elephant and the seven 
blind men? These seven men—all of them journeying through life in deep 
night—came upon an elephant. Each tried to explain what it was that he 
was up against. Objectively, we know that the subject of their investigations 
was this elephant. One felt his tail and decided that it was a snake; a second, 
his massive leg, and contended it was the trunk of a tree; a third felt the 
leathery sides and came away convinced—why go on? You get the point. 
You see, what these benighted individuals needed was the comprehensive 
view of the elephant. How true it is with regard to ourselves. We view 
things in the light of our own particular little world. We are inclined to 
look at the picture from where we stand. About truth, there are apt to be 
many viewpoints. The impact that truth makes upon us depends upon the 
direction of the angle from which we view it. As we said, our background, 
personality, training, give direction to the angle. There is a whole lot in 
the cliché, “It is all in the approach.” Reflect upon this. Keep it in mind 
when, as administrators, you are confronted with an elephant. 

About that superintendent we were talking about. Yes, we are agreed he 
is the #1 administrative school person in a diocese. He it is who is officially 
charged by the Ordinary with the care, management, supervision of the 
school program on the elementary and secondary levels. People engaged in 
work under him have the right to expect from him that, as superintendent, 
he will present to the bishop and point up for him the needs of the school 
program. There is no one of us who will question that it is the right of 
the Most Reverend Ordinary to evaluate these programs and, should he so 
approve, give the green light to their ultimate adoption in all the schools 
of his diocese. 


Here, then, is the job of the superintendent: to engineer the implementa- 
tion of approved policy into operation in the actual school curriculum. School 
people have the right to expect from their superintendent educational leader- 
ship and service. As corollary, the superintendent has the right to expect 
from everyone in the system—the kindergarten teacher included—whole- 
hearted support of the program. This loyalty we have already agreed upon. 

It is only by working all together—administrators and teachers combined— 
that the wishes of the bishop as regards school matters can be brought to 
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actual fruition. The superintendent works along—not alone, mind you— 
he works along blueprinting programs for the schools. He examines, at least 
annually—more often, semi-annually—the progress that the schools are 
making in the prosecution of their day-to-day assignments in the curriculum. 
This he does on a scientific basis by the examination of all schools in a set 
of diocesan-wide administered tests. For that reason, his analysis of a 
school’s scholarship is not something personal, subjective. Weaknesses and 
strengths are pin-pointed, commented upon; and what is important for the 
local administrator, the principal, plans for appropriate action for correction 
and improvement can be formulated. Here then is another fundamental 
right schools can exact of their superintendent; namely, that he establish 
scholastic standards in his school system by means of diocesan examinations. 


The superintendent from his associations and contacts is in the position 
to gauge the school needs for the future, to size up the trends that are shaping 
up in the field of education. First of all, in the communities which conduct 
schools in his particular diocese, the superintendent can do a sales job in 
getting them to give a respectful hearing about doing something to meet the 
challenge of these particular needs. Should specialized courses be presently 
urgent, how ready will the superintendent be with the qualified and trained 
personnel? Communities, now, must be alive to the need for the preparation 
of teachers for these posts. Let us see: don’t we need to—or, rather, shouldn’t 
we, as Christian educators—be doing something for the exceptional child— 
I mean the health-handicapped, the mind-handicapped youngster? In justice 
to these afflicted of God’s little ones, invariably we are forced to recommend 
them to the local public school where special classes have been organized for 
their specialized training. Christians, we are. We like the root-origin of 
that word: Christus, iens—follower after Christ. No, present participial 
form, one who is actually running after Christ. In the race, has it gotten so 
that we have only the healthy in tow? What was it that Monsignor Hoch- 
walt said about “saving the saved’? As Christian educators, are we to 
teach only the healthy members in the Mystical Body? 

Now, mind you, these remarks of mine are meant to be no indication that 
we are not mindful of the wonderful contribution a handful of sisters, 
brothers, and priests are making for the blind, the deaf, the halt, and the 
retarded child. But having in mind the little fellow with his basket of bread 
and fishes in the crowd of 5,000 that day, we too can re-echo the sentiments 
of Andrew, “And pray, Lord, pray what are these among so many?” Back 
again to the superintendent. Communities have the right to expect that 
their superintendent will be badgering them about these needs and expecting 
them to supply him with the personnel to meet the challenge of these crying 
needs. 

This brings up the question of recruits for the teaching profession. Voca- 
tions are needed. “Lift up your heads and see the fields. They are white 
already for the harvest.” The plea of little Oliver, as he comes up to beg, 
“Please, sir, may I have some more?” has a new twist in the schools of 
today. Crowded classrooms articulate the need of modern Olivers for more 
teachers. This teacher shortage is critical, simply because we know the 
supply is not matching the demand. The increase in the number of new 
school buildings has permitted an appreciable upward swing in the figure of 
our pupil population. Yet mothers superior, the country over, report no 
corresponding increase in the number of applicants who are seeking admission 
into their novitiates. ‘ 

Prayer does more than this world dreams of, We pray for an increase of 
vocations. At the same time, we must be alert as well in another direction. 
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Remembering that the children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light, we take a leaf from their book—I mean, the super- 
intendent does. 


At other panels in this convention, this subject of vocations is being 
thrashed out, examined exhaustively. It is to the point here, at this session, 
though, that we who are talking about rights should remember that com- 
munities which staff our schools have the right to expect from their super- 
intendent that he should do something for them as regards vocations, Cer- 
tainly, he will promote vocation triduums and assist in the organization of 
vocation institutes. Basically, though, he will be doing a great job as super- 
intendent if he will work for the better working conditions of the sisters, 
brothers, and priests who teach in his system. 


For instance, there’s this question of classroom numbers. Just how many 
can a teacher handle in a room? Isn’t it true that a limit must be put on 
numbers? Every room has its capacity. With the parish school bulging 
at the seams, where does the pastor stop when it comes to the placement of 
extra pupils—the windowsill or the light fixtures? Economics, finance steps 
in to call a halt on the number of schools we can build today. Still getting 
back to this business of numbers, the line has to be drawn somewhere. Any 
teacher who handles more than a certain number must relinquish the role of 
teacher to assume that of disciplinarian. Suppose we put the number at 55— 
55 is an arbitrary figure, you argue. Better that it be less. Still anything 
over, well, how many know of classes 65, 70, 80? What is the story that is 
corollary to this? Teachers’ frayed nerves, frequent absences for reason of 
sickness, pressure, breakdown, vocations discouraged. Look you to it! The 
superintendent has—and as a result, with episcopal approval, he puts a 
maximum on the number of children who are permitted in a classroom. 


In line too, with this theme of better working conditions, may we have an 
observation about remuneration for services rendered. We might not use 
the same terminology as Dr. Monaghan or Father McGowan or Father Hig- 
gins; but our thinking is in harmony. Teachers have the right to a salary 
that is fair, realistic, respectable. The problem is not peculiar to the public 
school teachers. The cost-of-living index is on the upswing, and it serves 
as a reminder to all superintendents that their sisters, brothers, and priests, 
too, have to eat, to be educated, and to be housed! 


The superintendent helps in the procurement of qualified teachers. He is 
not behind, but right alongside the mother superior, when she explains to 
the reverend pastor reasons why and wherefore his wait for sisters to handle 
those extra classes he has provided for his parish school must be delayed 
still a few more years. Sister Madeleva spoke to us in Philadelphia, a few 
years back, on this question of the qualified teacher. At the time, she made 
it all so personal for us, by her graphic description of the young sister who 
was face to face with this very problem. For me to go on about it, would 
be to out-Madeleva Sister Madeleva. 


‘And so we’ve had a look at this superintendent of yours. Talk about the 
rights of the superintendent. He is not concerned. Mind you, he is working 
for you. He is tireless in promoting teachers’ institutes, supervisory con- 
ferences, meetings, workshops. He is busy issuing directives, writing bulletins 
in a chatty vein, because he wants you to be alert, informed, wise to what is 
occurring in the field. He meets with publishers, siphoning off the best that 
is theirs to give, enlarging, all the while, his own thinking, so that, from the 
realistic approach that is his, he can contribute to the revisions of the courses 
of study in his diocese. When he is not in the office at his desk, he is in the 
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field, representing you at community meetings, seeing to your representation 
on the more worth-while endeavors of those reputable agencies that work 
for civic betterment. He is on the inside in all area developments working 
now hand-in-glove, again observing from a distance, but always he is in there. 
Should something of benefit show its head for the good of all, his business it 
is to be informed about it. His not to be found wanting. Children in the 
Catholic schools are not stepchildren. Theirs is the right to share in every- 
thing that pertains to the health and welfare of the commonweal. It is your 
superintendent, in the name of the bishop, who protects these rights. 


When you come across such a superintendent, you find in his system an 
esprit de corps. And the esprit, we know, filters from the top down. So, 
when educational leadership is exercised and services given, cooperation 
100% is the consequence. 


If it is true that you can tell the boss’s secretary by the anxious, worried 
look on her face, then that description should fit the supervisor. Actually, 
the supervisor carries much of the administrative load connected with the 
superintendent’s office. Eisenhower without his deputy commanders is playing 
at soldiering. The superintendent without his supervisors is a pretty unin- 
formed school man—helpless as Don Quixote tilting at windmills. The super- 
intendent needs the supervisor. The supervisors are his window on the 
actual school world; his direct link with conditions in the field. 














































Of their supervisors, communities have the right to expect that in indi- 
vidual conferences with the superintendent the supervisor will glean the 
areas of emphasis in the work and be able to chart the needs of the future. 
In turn, the supervisor interprets to the community the desirable goals in 
education as indicated by the character of these times. A community spirit 
is its priceless possession; and yet, a community spirit must be a dynamic, 
integrating, vital force. There were those of the Apostles who were all for 
building up the faith in Jerusalem. The launch-out-into-the-deep approach 
was the contribution of Paul. The convention at Jerusalem had for its theme 
the mandate of Christ about “going forth into the whole world.” So, too, 
about our mission. Communities may take too literally the words of their 
founders. Are these prescriptions of the founders not to admit of interpre- 
tation? Frankly, a community’s aims, policies, purposes, should be re-evalu- 
ated in the light of conditions, place, and time. Such an admission wards 
off stagnation, it bespeaks growth; and growth is the test of aliveness—the 
true measure of education. 


The supervisor helps in the broadening and the enlarging of the scope of 
an organization, long after its founder is no longer around to determine 
policy. Witness the Church. In Italy, the Pope invites the cloistered com- 
munities to break cloister and interest themselves in the promotion and 
safeguarding of justice. In this country, churchmen interest themselves in 
better housing, in the promotion of the entente between management and 
the worker, in accenting the dignity and equality of each individual, irrespec- 
tive of race or social position. Yes, note how the Church in America today 
singles out those seeds of discontent which might flower into the kind of 
situation the rabble-rouser looks for and capitalizes on. A bad social setup 
only lends heart to the enemy; it makes the more palatable the doxy of the 
radical reformer which eventually will swallow up in death all the freedoms 
the peoples of the world are entitled to. 

The supervisor, likewise, is untiring in remedying the uncalled-for. She 
uncovers bad teaching situations, underscores their cause, and proposes the 
course of action that will result in cure. Teachers ill, inadequately trained, 
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old, are all surveyed and provided for. The supervisor speaks up and speaks 
out to the superintendent in terms of constructive criticism. Comments how- 
ever hurtful are welcome—not solely because the good of the system is at 
stake, but because the welfare of the individual child is concerned. That 
always is the ultimate criterion. 


Was it Richard III who “had no friends but who were friends for fear 
which, in his greatest need, would fly from him”? The good supervisor is a 
true friend. She is ready to consider all her problems. She knows no fear. 
Fear of offending a pastor is sidestepped by virtue of the objective character 
of her report. Its form was devised in the superintendent’s office. Upon the 
visitation of a school and the completion of the report, a copy is filed with 
the superintendent. He goes over with the pastor the particular and pe- 
culiar problems highlighted in this report. In this way, a rapprochement 
is usually possible, since nothing is ever lost by a man-to-man, all-cards-on- 
the-table approach. Honesty is disarming. Differences are possible; never 
disagreements. 


The superintendent has come to expect as a right the professional advice 
and the technical help of his supervisors. Does the superintendent administer 
diocesan examinations? Does he work on curriculum revision, prepare sur- 
veys, issue reports? Taking you behind the scenes in his office, it is the 
supervisor who does the groundwork—frankly, does practically all the work 
in this regard. 


From the supervisor, the teacher has the right to look for guidance and 
help. In areas of weakness, the supervisor assists the superintendent’s office 
in devising programs of remedial character. When and where the needs so 
warrant, summer schools are planned to provide courses of preventive charac- 
ter in specific areas of study. 


The supervisor comes to know all her teachers. She has the right teacher 
located in the right place. Wherever possible, a teacher’s personality is 
matched with the mood, the needs, the temperament of her class. Or should 
we specify the word “spirit”? Only the uninitiated would be so foolish as 
to contend that classes, like individuals, have not their peculiar spirit. Her 
own personality is such that the supervisor encourages those associated with 
her, in the work, to put forth their best efforts for the good of all. As 
always, the supervisor is a lady, a gentleman—in the Newman use of the term. 

Then there is the third key administrative officer to consider. Shall we 
say the most important—the school principal whose contact is nearest to 
the concern of all our operations, the school child. A churchman prominent 
in American life reported very recently that one of the penalties of an admin- 
istrative position is its removal from the people. The administrator is so 
apt to lose the human touch. God realized that it was very difficult for man 
to live out the abstract virtues. Love, truth were personified in the person 
of His own Son who made these virtues lovable. That is the charm of the 
gospel story. God is attractive, compelling, irresistible in the person of 
Christ. 

The school principal is indeed blessed. As the one who deals in actuals 
she is the field general of the administrative trio. As we see it, the adminis- 
trator has two major functions: interpretation and implementation. He 
must interpret the goals and ideals of Catholic education to all, and he must 
implement his directives with the counsel and guidance necessary to bring 
these ideals to fruition in the schools in the system, It is in this latter phase 
that the school principal is invaluable. She is responsible for the implemen- 
tation. She takes the theory and galvanizes it into actuality. The principal 
is the specialist in dealing with the concrete, the practical, the real. 
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All her charges have the right to expect that the principal will be cognizant 
of their problems and wherever possible do something about them. Two 
thirds of her time, approximately that is, is spent in the classroom, not 
telling the classroom teacher how it is done so much as assisting in the 
teaching when the pressure is apt to be heavy because Mary or Johnnie 
have been sick and now demand the classroom teacher’s extra attention. 


The principal knows everyone. Should her pupils thrive better on a more 
nutritious lunch, she will see what she can do to interest the pastor in approv- 
ing the introduction of the federal school lunch program. She is alive to the 
problems of the neighborhood. A bothersome, unfriendly dog is down the 
street. The police have been loath to do anything to curb him. Once sister 
principal gets into action, there is no longer fear on the part of the little 
children who have to pass that particular way. 


Bigger problems—the play area in the section is insufficient. She plugs 
for the erection of an auditorium-gymnasium. A rejection does not balk 
her enthusiasm for what she senses is sorely needed. She considers the 
stalemate her work meets with as something temporary. The pastor is kept 
informed of everything that goes on. There is no carping or complaining 
about his seeming lack of interest. What to do to enliven that lethargy is 
one of her main drives. 


All the children love her. There is no question of it. The little people, 
she knows, have rights. Consideration for them is equitable; treatment 
always eminently just. Whatever the “open sesame,” she seems to cultivate 
enthusiasm, to generate confidence. She has a courtesy about her that one 
cannot mistake is the grace of God. The children learn the four “R’s” in her 
school. But what is it they say about her. Long after, when as adults they 
come back to pay respects, what is it they remember. Somehow or other in 
all the learning situations that was the parish school they never forgot 
that sister principal made them conscious that over and above it all there 
was nothing so worth the winning in life as “the laughter and the love of 
friends.” In that most assuredly is true Christian education. 


We have made mention of one penalty that the administrator pays for 
his position—his removal from people, his confinement to a desk, his absorp- 
tion in painstaking details connected with the character of his office. Tongues 
may go awagging deprecating the good he is attempting to effect. But if 
envy is at work, so too are emulation and praise. Naturally his post puts 
him in the spotlight of publicity, but he is big enough to know that the 
kleig lights are not for him but for the system. 


It was in high school in Xenophon’s Anabasis that we were first introduced 
to the importance of the hoplite, the foot-soldier. Military history has had a 
long story since but even in our own day the G.I, is the popular hero, and 
it is with him as nucleus that the general builds up his ground forces. The 
military tell us they are the essential. 


So too as regards the teacher. Teachers are the ground forces—the nucleus 
of the system. But of teacher and her associates it is not for me to speak. 
Only as administrator we want to pay our respects. The salute is for them. 
Without the teachers in the school system there would be nothing for adminis- 
trators to administer. 
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THE RIGHT TO TRUTH IN EDUCATION 


SISTER M. MADELEVA, C.S.C., PRESIDENT, ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 
HOLY CROSS, IND. 


In this paper I should like to say three things: first, the right to teach 
supernatural truth, religion, is our greatest human right in education; sec- 
ond, to exercise this right we must have proper training—to teach religion we 
must study religion, theology; third, that by failing in this preparation we 
are depriving ourselves of the adequate exercise of this right. 


Time was, half a century ago, when the preamble of our constitution sum- 
marized neatly and succinctly for us our essential human rights: life, liberty, 
the pursuit of happiness. That was before liberty had become so carefully 
broken down and the pursuit of happiness so carelessly broken up. 


The science of ethics then was much simpler than it is today. Our rights 
were not in such an inextricable tangle. Our duties and responsibilities were 
not held in abeyance or rejected. Education itself, without the dazzling ma- 
terial perfections of modern plant equipment and the relentless application of 
standardized theories, had somehow managed to attend to first things. What 
validity there is in our present intellectual life testifies in a large measure to 
the correctness, the soundness of our pre-Dewey training. Educators are 
not without misgivings as to what legacy these middle years of our century 
are preparing for its end. They find little reassurance in the prevailing con- 
fusions, the present conflicts between human rights and education. I should 
like to consider a most fundamental right in education and in life itself, our 
right to truth. Perhaps by stating some aspects of this right we can come 
to a better understanding of it. We may defend it more actively; we may 
exercise it more fearlessly. 


The human rights involved in education that are on the tops of our minds 
at the moment are chiefly material ones: rights to transportation, to free 
textbooks on non-religious subjects, to milk or lunches, to health service. The 
rights to release time for instruction in religion and to the use of our school 
rooms for such instruction transcend the purely material. 


In these fields, however, any human rights that we should possess have 
passed into the domain of local, state, or federal legislation. Whether or 
not we like these appropriations, we must accept them. For years we have 
watched the usurpation of human rights by human mights: the might of 
power, of money, of propaganda, of prejudice, of pseudo-psychology. Perhaps 
we are helpless against all these. Perhaps we are cowardly or apathetic. 
Perhaps we are too ignorant, too unsure of our position and our essential 
rights to defend them. Pérhaps we are unwilling to suffer and to die for 
them. Whatever the cause we are not going to correct them in these thirty 
minutes. We are going to consider a human right of which we are depriving 
ourselves. 

Most of us have grown up with the conviction that we have a right to our 
opinions. I remember a very keen-minded teacher who used to insist: “You 
haven’t a right to your opinion. You have a right to the truth.” 

The Catholic school rests on two statements of Christ, one a promise, one 
acommand: “You shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free,” 
and “Go, therefore, and teach all nations.” “Go into the whole world and 
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preach the gospel to every creature.” This promise of an inheritance of 
truth establishes our obligations to study it and to teach it. This command 
to teach the whole world establishes our supernatural human right to Christian 
schools and to Christian education. They establish our duty to become Chris- 
tian teachers, our duty to teach the truth, the science of God to all the world. 
The Catholic school is not an optional institution. It is founded to fulfill 
this duty to teach, to protect this right to truth. This is the age of science. 
In an age of science or in any other age the function and essential right 
of the Catholic school is to teach the science of God and to integrate with 
it all other science, all other knowledge on all the various levels of learning 
and of teaching. 

Perhaps here we should establish the place of theology or the science of 
God as a practical science. A science is practical in so far as it leads to a 
useful end. The better the end, the better the science. Man has always asked: 
“Why am I living? To whom am I absolutely responsible? Does my existence 
end with death?” These questions and their true answers are most important 
in human existence. Theology is the only science that answers them with 
certitude. Obviously it is the most practical as it is the noblest of sciences. 
Now we must take theology, like Mary’s lamb, to school. 

This may not seem to be a great human right to us, but it is. We are 
almost the only teachers in the western world who are free to exercise it. 
We are free to teach our students the truth of the existence of God, the 
Incarnation, the Redemption, their own supernatural destiny. We are free 
to open and read to them God’s letters, the books of the Sacred Scriptures. 
We are free to instruct them in the traditions of Christianity, in the history 
of the Church. We are free to do all this, but are we prepared? 

Before answering this question, let us ask another. Who are these students 
upon whom we are exercising this right to truth, to the science of God? They 
are its legitimate heirs. They are the children of God. They come to us 
first in the state of baptismal innocence, a condition which entitles them 
immediately should they die thus to the Beatific Vision. As sensible teachers 
we cannot undertake our right to teach truth to such pupils without the 
most adequate knowledge and the greatest reverence. Our teaching must be 
a sublimated pedagogy and we can approach it only with profoundest awe. 

During the first six years these children of God participate in the greatest 
possible human experiences excepting birth, baptism, possibly Holy Orders, 
and death. They kneel at the feet of God, personally, orally to tell Him that 
they have offended Him, to ask and to receive His forgiveness. Most of them 
will never appear in a civil court. All of them, by the time they are eight 
years old, have had the spiritual maturity and the august experience of stand- 
ing alone as culprits before the high court of God. They have all had the 
experience of receiving full pardon for their offenses, These pupils of ours 
during these first years with us have assisted intelligently at the sacrifice of 
the Mass. They have been sacramentally in dialogue with Christ in the 
supper-room at Jerusalem and on Mount Calvary at His death. As truly 
as the apostles, they have listened to His words of consecration, have received 
His Body and Blood. These are tremendous events, skyscraping experiences. 
We have helped to prepare our boys and girls for them. 

Today our minds are full of universal military training for national and 
international defense. The Catholic child is inducted into the army of Christ 
before he is twelve. He has put on the armor of God. The pentecostal winds 
envelop him. The Holy Spirit inflames him with its divine gifts and fruits. 
He is marked forever as a Christian, strengthened and confirmed, a soldier 
of Jesus Christ. We have given him at least a part of his military training. 
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Briefly, these are the spiritual experiences and qualifications that we share 
with our children through the elementary grades. Our sharing has been by 
way of an elementary theology. Our curricula call for physical science, 
social science; but the integrating science is theology, the science of God. 
What though, on this level, we call it religion. If we teach truth every 
subject, however profane, must be luminous from its relation to the science 
of God. I know that this ideal is not easily realized. I know that it must 
be if schools are ever to become truly Catholic. 


Through secondary departments we continue to share with our students 
their extended human right to education, their supernatural human right to 
the knowledge of God. Their great sacramental experiences should continue 
with regularity. A deepened spiritual life and sensitivity should be the 
result. During these years the permanent patterns of manhood and womanhood 
are made. We help to make them. Often, under God, ours is a determining 
influence. Our students must know the truth through our presentation of it. 
It must be patent in every lesson they study, in every game they play, if 
they are to bring an integrated Christian manhood and womanhood to their 
world. 


On the college level the student is prepared to study theology itself and to 
see its close and necessary relation to every other field of knowledge. The 
thoughtful student will realize that it is the noblest of all sciences and that if 
he wishes to dedicate his mind to truth, this is the perfect subject of his 
election. Nowhere have we a more beautiful, a more opportune moment to 
exercise our right to truth in education than with our college students, and 
nowhere are we so ill-prepared. 


Our youth today, outside of Catholic colleges and even in them, are 
spiritually illiterate and spiritually starved. A polio epidemic terrifies us 
into immediate and expert action. This widespread and growing epidemic 
of spiritual atrophy and deformity among our finest young men and women 
calls for all that we can do in and through the Holy Spirit of truth for its 
prevention, its cure. Our lack of great Catholic leaders today may be due 
to our flagrant failure to teach religion as it should be taught. The Catholic 
leaders that we do have are so largely because of the integrated Catholicity of 
their minds and training. The strong department of religion in college, 
the fully-trained, strong teacher of religion in college, the major or minor 
in religion for many students should be great parts of our exercise of our 
right to truth. The results will be a release of something beyond atomic 
energy. It will be a release of the omnipotence of God, acting through us, 
His teachers and His students. 


I have tried to say that a number of human rights in education have been 
denied or withdrawn from us through prejudice, propaganda, law; that 
our supernatural right to truth, to the teaching of truth through religion, 
theology, and of integrating this with profane truth is still ours. I have tried 
to indicate the aptitudes of our students on primary, secondary, college levels 
for their participation in truth. 


Now I come to the sequel which is in part the story of our failure, in part 
a plea for our improvement. All over the world today, and in Catholic 
countries most of all, people have lost their human rights in education, 
their right to truth, their right to supernatural truth. We still have these. 
If we do not enjoy them to the full, it is our own fault. We have deprived 
ourselves, and we continue to deprive ourselves of them. 


Our Catholic schools were founded specifically to protect these rights. 
This means that their strongest departments should be their departments of 
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religion, that their best teachers should be their teachers of religion. It 
means that everything else in their curricula and program should be cor- 
related with religion. 


I need not tell you that this is not so, Their greatest development has 
been in provision for natural truth, for the physical and social sciences, for 
laboratories, libraries, visual aids, recreation centers, athletic fields. No 
comparable development has taken place in the departments of religion and 
their faculties. Our schools, practically without exception, seek first the 
kingdom of accrediting agencies and their justice. Our teachers, practically 
without exception, qualify first to meet state educational requirements. They 
acquire, at all costs and sacrifices, their credits in their major and minor 
teaching fields in secular knowledge. After all these things do the heathens 
seek. Probably ninety-nine percent of our elementary and high school teachers 
are responsible for at least one class each in religion. Probably not one 
percent of them has had even a minor in religion. Yet religion is not only 
the most important subject in the curriculum; it is the very reason for the 
schools’ existence. It is also the most profund and difficult. A mistake or 
misstatement in the teaching of any secular subject can be easily corrected. 
Eternal values are involved in our pseudo-theology, our often heretical teach- 
ing of religion. 

Would any superior, any principal or dean or president assign a class 
in biology or chemistry or political science to a teacher who had had no 
training beyond the experience of living in an age of science? The day of read- 
ing one lesson ahead of our classes is over, please God. We do not act on 
the assumption that because we speak the English language we can teach 
college or high school or even elementary English, that because we are Ameri- 
cans we are even the poorest kind of teachers of American history. Yet all 
of your lives and mine our Catholic schools have operated on the assumption 
that because we are Catholics and teachers we can teach the truths of our 
religion, and that if we wear a religious habit we are superlatively qualified 
to do so. 


This is, I think, our greatest misunderstanding and sin against our 
greatest human right in education, our right to teach supernatural truth. 
Not our laws, not our enemies, we ourselves, we religious and lay educators 
are depriving ourselves of this essential liberty. 


I will not say that much is not being done to correct this. But of all 
fields of Catholic education, this is the one in which the greatest, best, most 
sustained work must be done. At the risk of carrying coals to Newcastle 
I have tried to indicate the august spiritual aptitudes of even our pre-school 
children, of the crucial needs of our high school boys and girls, of the great 
theological hungers of our college students. We can prepare to minister to 
these only by the soundest theological training no matter what other training 
and education we may have. Our religious houses of formation and of study 
must also be schools of sacred theology. Every religious teacher is, I think, 
entitled as such to at least a minor in religion. Every teacher of religion 
should, of course and in academic honesty, have a major in it. 


From kindergarten up through graduate schools our departments of religion 
should by intention and deliberate preparation be our best departments. Our 
teachers of religion should be our best teachers. Before God, we as Christian 
educators should be ashamed to act otherwise. As sane Christian educators, 
we cannot. ’ 


To realize and to perpetuate this ideal we must have great schools of 
sacred theology. We must utilize those already established. We must select 
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our most capable teachers for graduate work, for master’s and doctor’s degrees 
in religion. We must give them time to study the science of God as well as 
for research in synthetic rubber or atomic energy. We must encourage 
earnest, zealous and able laymen and women to become qualified teachers of 
religion, this not only because of the worthiness of the work but because of 
the dearth of teachers properly prepared. While our priests are by vocation 
our proper teachers, they can no longer, numerically, meet all our needs 
for instructors. The coming years will increase this dearth. Besides, there 
are great areas for the lay person, theologically prepared, in the fields of 
social service, adult education, personnel and guidance programs. 


In all of this we must have and pray for honest and open minds. Our 
schools are as great as our teachers. We have not developed a great Catholic 
leadership in our country because we have not developed great teachers of 
religion and great departments of religion. I may say truly and with deep 
chagrin that we have blundered about in a number of well-intentioned at- 
tempts. But we still have practically no departments of religion that match 
our departments of science, commerce, speech, physical education. 


We have not sought first the kingdom of God and His justice. He has 
not been allowed the position in which He adds all other things to us. But 
we still have His promise and His command: “You shall know the truth,” 
and “Go teach all nations.” He gives us our faith. That is necessary for 
salvation. Theology is not. But theology prepares us to defend, explain, 
order, and draw conclusions from the truths we hold by faith. How else 
can we teach truth? How else can we preach the gospel in our classes 
except with the preparation of theology? 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to say how this can be done. But it is 
neither presumptuous nor utopian to say that it can be done. It is only 
Catholic to say that it must and will be done. Having met so many less 
worthy, less glorious, more onerous issues for the sake of secular demands, 
we can meet this for God’s sake. I cannot say that we will not have problems, 
that we will not encounter pressures, the pressure particularly of sending 
teachers into classrooms because they are religious, not because they are 
prepared. I can say that we must face these problems honestly. We must 
do for God at least what we do for the North Central Association. 


The greatest human right that we have or can have in education is the 
right to teach truth, supernatural truth, religion, theology, to teach it not 
only in a course or department devoted to it, but to teach it through every 
course, every department, to integrate our entire curricula with it so that 
all knowledge will lead to God and will lead to all knowledge. To understand 
this effectively is to understand our most vital human right in education. To 
achieve it is to be a Christian teacher. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE CHILD 


BROTHER STEPHEN, F.S.C., DIRECTOR, LINCOLN HALL 
LINCOLNDALE, N. Y. 


It is of primary importance to realize that human freedom derives 
from the spiritual nature of man and can flourish only when the things 
of the spirit are held in reverence.’ 

So wrote the bishops of the country in their annual message of November, 
1950. With every reason for being concerned with the trend of human 
events did the bishops pause to remind the country and the world of a funda- 
mental truth. This age of ours is making very determined efforts to be as 
forgetful of the spirit and all things pertaining thereto as was any of the 
periods of history made remarkable by materialistic philosophies. Again 
materialism and secularism are the pitfalls into which we are stumbling. 
Both philosophies lead society to statism which compels complete subservience 
of individuals. It causes man’s rights to be annihilated. Today, modern living 
has so distracted man that he has become a slave to the dollar—to the 
machine. Modern leisure caters to hedonism. Communism has taken from 
man the opportunity to think independently. All three have deprived him 
of the exercise of his judgment and his initiative. He is made a slave to 
expediency—to empiricism. Since the spirit is gradually being enmeshed in 
the tentacles of the material, will not man soon lose his freedom? With 
apologies to St. Teresa, modern man already has entered a dark night of 
the spirit. In his address last November 25th to the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations at its national convention held at Chicago, Archbishop Stritch 
of that city claimed: “Deep down the conflict today in our world is a conflict 
whether there shall be the enjoyment of human rights by the individual in a 
right ordered society of brotherly relations or whether it shall be the totali- 
tarian who shall make slaves out of the common man and out of the mind, 
and dictate all human relations and all things which pertain to the good of 
human society.’”” Man then must stop now and reconsider his position. 
What should he do? The answer is in his being reoriented. The man of 
tomorrow who is the child of today, the ruler of tomorrow’s society, must be 
taught correctly today by those who have not yet been engulfed in the pool 
of materialism. The child of today must be taught correctly what he is by 
nature; where he came from; why he is here and where he is going. The 
man of tomorrow must learn his greatness—he must comprehend his limita- 
tions. He must learn to appreciate his rights and be convinced his duties 
are of equal importance. If our schools cannot teach him how to be inde- 
pendent of the forces of time and matter, then the things of eternity and 
those of the spirit will never be meaningful—man never will be free. 


MAN IS FREE 


Man, being a spirit in part, is a learning animal. He must be shown his 
capabilities and then given a course in life to follow to attain those goals. 
As his Creator made him, the child is a free agent. On this fundamental 
concept of a free agent, stemming from the gift of a free will, depends all 
other liberties which he possesses. No man can have rights unless he has 
freedom of action. 


1New York Times, Nov. 25, 1950. 
2Catholic Charities Review, Feb., 1951, p. 31. 
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THE CHILD 3875 


We are all very familiar with the human liberties as set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence; viz., the right to life, to liberty and to the 
pursuit of happiness. When those men of the spirit—the signers of the 
Declaration—were composing their great masterpiece, they were thinking 
of all men as adults. They put forth the fundamental rights of mankind as 
they did in order that all the able-bodied men and women might know their 
greatness and so be ready and willing at that time to lay down their lives 
for those rights. The same great minds of our Founding Fathers would 
easily recognize rights (inalienable ones too) which are peculiar to child- 
hood. What are the rights of children? 


Brother Barnabas, a Christian Brother, noted country-wide for his deep 
knowledge of the child, wrote his declaration of rights for little people. He 
claimed: 

The fundamental rights of childhood are: (1) A normal home life. 
(2) Opportunities for education. (3) Opportunities for recreation. (4) 
Opportunities for vocational preparation for life and (5) Opportunities 
for moral, religious and physical development.* 

These rights are strictly in harmony with Christian ideals and the educa- 
tional and spiritual agencies by which these rights of the child are normally 
safeguarded. Only a spiritually free society could possibly bring about the 
fruition of this outline of Brother Barnabas. The fulfilling of society’s 
obligations to its children, therefore, necessitates good schools, good families 
and good community services. The greatest burden today in training chil- 
dren rests on the school, on you, the teacher. You must be faithful to the 
child. It is essential that the teacher be spiritually free to teach those 
things which will satisfy a child’s needs for educational, vocational, moral 
and religious growth. Our teachers are not to be merely dispensers of 
information, however. They must be guides or counsellors who know the 
child; who understand his nature; who are familiar with his life and who 
can give a good prescription on how to live it to its ultimate goal. 


GUIDANCE IN PRESERVING THE HOME 


The family today is disintegrating. We know that. According to the 
Gluecks in their report on “One Thousand Delinquents,” approximately 
ninety percent of the delinquency cases stem from broken homes. We must 
begin to campaign for the restoration of the home. As our pupils come to 
us, we by formal and informal lessons must guide them to respect, to obey, 
to love and serve parents who are delinquents themselves, who may not even 
care for their children. So vital a mission do you have today that Arnold 
Gesell in The Child-Teacher Relationship does not hesitate to say: “So simi- 
lar in many elements are parent-child relationship and the teacher-child 
relationship, that the child who suffers from a faulty homelife finds com- 
pensation, satisfactions and stabilizing security in the genial atmosphere of 
a well conducted classroom. We are scarcely aware of the vast amount of 
good which is every day accomplished by the cheerful, outgoing school teachers 
who thus make much amend for the miscarriages of the modern home.” 


This is a tremendous task for a teacher. Some children may find it hard 
to respect drunken, promiscuous parents; yet we must guide the child to 
hold fast to his family, to do those things on his own which should be done 
for him by his parents. If the family breaks down, the state must step in and 
the child’s rights to a normal home are gone. The great law of charity 
among the members of the family must be taught by you, the students’ guides. 


“A Tribute to Brother Barnabas, F.S.C.,” Lincoln Agriculture School, p. 16. 
‘Strang, Pupil Personnel and Guidance (Macmillan, 1940), p. 250. 
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Your students must learn to practice it at home. Can a teacher inspire his 
pupils so? Here is what one brother did for one of his boys: 


LETTER TO BROTHER ANDREW 
December 31, 1950 
N. Y. 


Dear Brother Andrew, 


I suppose the primary reason for my writing this is to let you know the 
progress my family has made since my home-coming six months ago. I have 
tried to the best of my ability to help the members of my family both 
spiritually and materialisticly (sic) through the training and guidance I 
obtained at Lincoln Hall. Most of all my thanks, I think, should go to you. 
One thing you always did, was to give a compliment when it was deserved. 
It may be a little out of place for a younger person to compliment an elder, 
but I believe you will accept it for what it is. 


Brother, when I came home there was no electricity nor gas in my home 
because the bill was unpaid. My father, and one of my sisters, were the 
only ones working. My other sister was a frustrated mentally incompetent 
wreck, just about ready for an insane asylum. My Mother about the same. 
Neither of them had been to Mass in months. The rent hadn’t been paid in 
quite some time. There was no set meal time. People came, ate and went 
as they pleased. They snarled and argued constantly. There was no radio, 
nor phonograph, nor lamps in the house. I realize these aren’t necessities, 
of course, but they all help to create an air of contentment in a home. Any- 
way, it looked like a pretty hopeless task. 


Well, since then, I’ve prayed, fought, worked, and a lot of times cried, but 
that’s beside the point. At present, the lights and gas are on and the bills 
paid; coal in the cellar, a radio, phonograph, lamp=. My sister has straight- 
ened out wonderfully and is now working. Also my mother has a job. We 
all go to church Sundays. We all eat supper together. We even say grace, 
which in my mind is nothing short of miraculous, The rent is half paid. 
There is hardly any quarreling at all. It all seems unbelievable, now that 
I-look back at what we all used to be. They all respect and love one another 
now, go out of their way to help one another. 


And so I’m thanking you, because I know if I hadn’t come to Lincoln Hall 
and have associated with the way you do things, the way all the Brothers 
do things, I could never have attempted, and least of all, partially succeeded 
in “rehabilitating” my family. Also the religious habits that are taught 
there, I think were one of the greatest helps of all. Thanks once again, and 
please remember us all in the prayers of the boys there now. 


Sincerely yours, 


GUIDANCE IN EDUCATION 


Brother Barnabas’ second right for the child is that to an education. The 
Catholic school system’s educational goals must be geared to the mental 
capacity of our charges. Too often our guidance is limited to getting as 
many facts as we must into the heads of our pupils so as to guarantee the 
passage of standardized examinations. The pastor’s school must have a 
higher average of students passing than the neighboring pastor’s. After 
all it will look better to His Excellency. As a result, we are schooled to 
teaching a book instead of a child and we quite often drive a child from our 
school to a state school. Let me tell you of an instance which happened to a 
teacher who was an exception to the rule: 
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Miss Faith teaches a third grade in school where 100 percent promotion is 
expected each term. 


John was failing in all his work. His attention span was short and he 
showed little ability to work by himself. 


This was especially noticeable during the arithmetic period. At the board 
when the teacher gave him her attention, he usually worked the problems 
correctly. At his seat, if the class were assigned ten examples, he would 
work two and then lose interest. When his paper was returned marked 
failure, he seemed: not to care. 


Realizing something must be done, the teacher one day said, “John, this 
week instead of trying to get ten examples finished, you try to get the first 
five and I’ll mark your paper on that basis.” 


John did three the first day. By the end of the week he was doing four, 
which gave him eighty as a mark. One day, at the end of the second week, 
with his assignment still five, he called out in joy, “I’ve finished eight. Tomor- 
row I’ll get ten like the others in the class.’” 


With a goal possible for him to reach and stimulated by the experience of 
the success of gradual improvement, his attention span was lengthened, his 
power of concentration and his feeling of self-reliance fostered. 


A kind word, a little encouragement, a forgiving attitude will do much to 
hold a child in your school. St. La Salle rightly states: “The teacher should 
never scold a pupil who, notwithstanding his good will, cannot reply to a ques- 
tion which is put to him; he should, on the contrary, help him and encourage 
him in his efforts to find the right solution.’” 


Uniform rules cannot be held to at all times for all pupils. Personalities being 
different, we must make allowances accordingly. St. La Salle, founder of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools, patron of all teachers, claimed: “The 
teacher should understand his pupils and discern the manner of guiding them 
suitably; for it is necessary to exercise more gentleness toward some and 
more severity towards others; some demand much patience, others need to be 
encouraged and aroused; certain ones require reprimands and punishment for 
correction of their faults; some need constant vigilance.’” 


If a teacher cannot recognize these facts, he should not stay on to teach. 
Arnold Gesell summarizes this teacher relationship problem when he says: 
“Through praise rather than scolding, through encouragement rather than 
domination, through happiness rather than failure, he soon acquires an ele- 
mentary, optimistic philosophy of life. He acquires also a sense of values 
and a sense of security which are very important for his health of mind. In 
this way he may also acquire a philosophic sense of humor, which can be set 
down as one of the prime essentials of normal mental health. This sense of 
humor will serve him well even as a child and still more as an adult.® 


Many truants are made by misunderstanding teachers. Reckless and Smith 
in Juvenile Delinquency claim: “Concerning the school itself, the problem 
becomes one of accounting for the truant child’s lack of desire to go to school 
regularly. The teacher may be the cause of the problem; classmates may be 
a source of irritation; the school work may be irksome. Fear in the actual 
physical sense or fear of her sarcasm is one type of factor. Feeling that 
the teacher lacks sympathy is a more subtle factor, but quite real in many 


‘Ibid., p. 246. 

*Blessed De La Salle and His Educational Methods, p. 125. 
TIbid., p. 14. 

8Strang, Pupil Personnel and Guidance, p. 250. 
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cases. Superior attitude, favoritism, misunderstanding, and punishment, are 
all too common causes of teacher-pupil unadjustment.’” 


Too often we expect a child to keep up with us physically, if nothing else. 
Recall the teacher who insists pupils come to school regardless of excuses. 
Even a real cold or sickness is not sufficient excuse to allow a boy to stay 
home. You demand his presence because in your self-pity, you, who may 
have a cold too, could stay home. You rationalize that you sacrifice yourself 
and so why can’t your students do the same? Maybe it is Lent and he should 
make the sacrifice. But he’s not making it—so what are you going to do? 
Many times teachers have told principals, “Either he goes or I go from the 
class if he misses homework again; if he doesn’t pay attention, etc., etc.” 
— all of us would like to get rid of our problems, but how about the 
child? 

Why has the child no homework? Have you considered the family brawl 
last night? Why does the boy sleep in class? Did he get to sleep at all last 
night because of the brawl? Did he have to stay till 1:00 A.M. selling 
papers? You want to put him out and let him go to a state school? Then 
you deny him a right to a complete education if you do such a thing. Are you 
helping to preserve the child’s liberty to secure an education? As a guidance 
person you must take your “lost” student and instill confidence, courage and 
perseverance in him. If these are not given by you, he may never get 
another opportunity to acquire them. Justice Polier of New York Children’s 
Court claims that teachers fail to do these things: “Teachers, in a position 
to offer children intelligent and sympathetic help at critical moments in their 
life too often fail them.”” 


Which teacher in the following incidents is a good representation of you 
in a crisis? 

Bruce entered the seventh grade in September. He was a good looking 
chap and bright, but often seemed sullen and morose. One day, while writing 
a report, he slammed his pen down, threw himself on his elbow and sulked. 
The teacher was angered at such behavior. She found he had made a mistake 
and had no eraser. She took one from her desk and said, “I’ll give you this 
one. Now, get to work.” Bruce arose from his seat, threw the eraser across 
the room and said with intense emotion, “I don’t have to accept charity from 
you.” The teacher stood aghast, and then told him to pick up the eraser. 
He refused and so was escorted to the office. “I’ll not have him in my room. 
No child can disobey me again and again. Such behavior will ruin the dis- 
cipline of my whole class. He cannot stay.” 

He was transferred to another school. All went well for a time. Then 
one day the teacher “picked on him.” He strode to the front of the room, 
swept everything off the teacher’s desk with one swing of his arm, and banged 
out of the door. 

She motioned to a child to pick up the things and went on with the work 
of the hour. She did not send to his next class for him. She did not report 
the incident to the Principal, Next morning when Bruce came, she greeted 
him as always. He stopped, “I’m sorry for what I did to you yesterday. 
I want to apologize.” 

“You did nothing to me. Possibly you hurt yourself. Perhaps there is a 
cause for your rather immature behavior. Would you like to talk it through 
with me at the close of the period?’ 


Pp, 164. 
Justice Wise Polier, Everyone’s Children—Nobody’s Child (Scribner, 1941), p. 172. 
“Strang, Pupil Personnel and Guidance, p. 246. 
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Because the second thought more of the pupils than what the pupils 
thought of her, she handled the situation so well that a teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship was begun which carried Bruce a long way on the road to emotional 
maturity. Each teacher saw the child as a serious problem, but the second 
because of her own objectivity saw him as a child in trouble while the other 
saw him only as making trouble. The second teacher saw that it is her duty 
to identify symptoms of unhealthy emotional development and to throw about 
the child the influence of training and environment which will direct him 
into habits of normal thought and behavior. In other words, the develop- 
ment of a wholesome personality is as important to her as the development 
of intellectual powers. 


Did you ever give so much guidance to your students? Did you ever save 
a student like Bruce? Never should a child be sent from a Catholic school 
unless he is an influence for moral evil. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A child’s right to vocational guidance is a claim of Brother Barnabas. In 
most Catholic elementary schools, Brother Barnabas’ third point, vocational 
preparation, is a right the child will not see. Few Catholic educators will 
deny that vocational education is necessary in our schools, but we won’t take 
the steps necessary to install vocational shops or industrial art courses. 
Today, as new schools go up, no steps are taken to include such necessary 
curricula in our schools. Even former superintendents, now pastors, and 
able to build the school of their many years of dreaming, are not alert enough 
to the problem—or not courageous enough to include such installation. So 
the only vocational guidance you and I can give is a verbal vocational guid- 
ance course. Words are cheap; ideas are a dime a dozen when it comes to 
counselling concerning life’s work. We usually do a good job in presenting 
the religious vocation—mostly our own order’s work—regardless of the child’s 
feelings on the matter. We sometimes choose the topic of law, medicine, 
business or engineering because we have a relative in such lines—or we have 
a general idea of the courses required and we know some schools that prepare 
for some of these careers. It never dawns on us, because we have no psy- 
chological service, that some of our boys may one day be carpenters, shoe re- 
pairers, mechanics, garbage collectors, etc. What of these? How do you guide 
them? 


Why not get your principal or pastor to invest in a 16 mm. projector or a 
film strip projector and then you, as guidance person, can easily obtain 
films from professional and industrial as well as government and business 
houses on the various avocations in life, Herein your students will get a 
firsthand picture of what it means to be a lawyer, to be a mechanic, etc. 
Companies in the fields of radio, television, journalism, electricity, forestry, 
agriculture, plumbing, poultry raising, laundry, ete., are only too glad to 
send you films describing their fields of activity—the qualifications necessary 
to enter them and the opportunities present in those fields. The vocational 
guidance approach to our pupils in elementary schools is usually done once 
and that is at graduation time from the eighth grade, just as a pupil is 
prepared to enter high school; vocational inspiring should be done as early 
as the fourth grade. One cause of truancy in school is the lack of purpose- 
fulness on the child’s part in going to school. “Why does he have to go to 
school?” he wonders. Without motivation the teaching of history, arithmetic, 
etc., means little to a boy or girl. To be shown the actual side of a pro- 
fession like medicine, law, engineering, the priesthood or religious life enables 
the curriculum to take on a meaning. School then definitely becomes a 
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training center to fulfill a certain personal ambition. Is your school giving 
your pupils the inalienable right of knowing what fields of vocation are 
open to them? 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 


Development of the whole child is another right of the child proclaimed by 
Brother Barnabas. The child has a right to develop in all the areas of his 
nature. As teachers we must see to it that he has the opportunity. From 
the standpoint of his physical nature, what is your school doing to teach 
personal hygiene, food nutrition and general health habits? In 1690 St. 
La Salle told his teachers: “During recreation the child should prefer to 
indulge in exercises which develop and strengthen the body.” 


Noting the advice of the founder, a keen observer of the brothers’ methods 
will recognize the peculiar ability they have to get down to the level of their 
charges. In all our elementary schools it is a daily custom for the brothers 
to accompany their boys to the ball field, public or private, and there con- 
duct a recreational program that develops and strengthens the body. Much 
good is done by the brother during these play periods. Cooperating with 
fellow players, and developing a beautiful manly spirit of give and take 
are allowed to take root in the temperament of a lad. 


In developing children, the teacher must present his lessons so as to allow 
his charges to expand all their faculties. The intellect with its supporting 
arms of the imagination and memory must grow. Reading and story telling 
must be used to help the imagination display its power in the relating of a 
fact or fiction in compositions or in addresses to the class. Maybe today 
we do too much for the child and so, not being challenged, why should he 
have to call on his memory and imagination? True, slow students need 
greater help and so most everything is presented in pictures. But let us 
not pull down or retard our more talented students. Maybe they like to 
figure the problems out themselves. Then let them read. Committing the 
catechism to memory wasn’t altogether bad. A large number of people lived 
the faith after memorizing the book. Let us examine ourselves and see if 
we are not doing too much work for our students—making things too easy. 
Maybe by overzealousness we are depriving the child of his right to grow 
intellectually. 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


The right to the moral and religious development of the child as pointed 
out by Brother Barnabas is found in the type of character your students 
possess at the end of their stay in your school. When we say he has rights 
to character formation, we merely mean that he must be able to recognize 
his moral powers and also his responsibilities to God, to himself and to his 
fellow man. Let us always insist to the child that he has duties. No char- 
acter formation ever took place without a student’s recognition of his duties. 
St. La Salle proclaimed: “The knowledge of duty and the custom of fulfilling 
it is the result which the pupils must derive from the education which they 
receive in the Christian Schools.”” 


Again he outlines beautifully our objectives as teachers in the character 
formation of our pupils: “Make your pupils withdraw from all that may 
tend to corrupt their morals, and particularly from bad company; inspire 
them with a horror of evil; and of the causes which lead to it; exercise such 
a vigilance over their conduct that you will prevent them from failing in 
their duty during the time they are under your care; instill into them effica- 


2Blessed De La Salle and His Educational Methods, p. 127. 
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cious methods of avoiding the causes of relapsing when they will be no longer 
under your care; in a word, mould their heart and strengthen their will to 
such a degree as to inspire them with an invincible disgust for evil, and an 
unshaken resolution to accomplish their duty in every particular.’”” 


The child today is an escapist. He will escape whenever he can into the 
movies, into the comics, into television now, and into truancy and delinquency 


just because he is a child who lacks character. Life is too difficult for him. 
Poor homes, unliked school subjects, poor social behavior drive the child to 
these avenues of escape. This all means but one thing, we must train the 
wills of our children to face issues and not run out on them. Much running 
away from issues is caused by a child’s lack of conviction in what he knows 
as true. Today, we have much information but no faith and less conviction 
in what we know. Many ideals in youngsters have been shattered by the 
knowledge of corruption among policemen, among college men. Then the 
crooked politician is not unknown to the child today. Because of the letdown 
in ideals among the adults our task of character training becomes exceedingly 
difficult. Yet we must strive in the hope that someday the ideals of honesty, 
perseverance, dependability and responsibility will be the accepted character- 
istics of a real citizen of the world. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion may I say that we, as a minority group, called Catholics, 
must always be cognizant that we are the custodians of truth. Our theology 
is true, our philosophy is true, our moral code is true. At the same time we 
may be subtly drawn into the false philosophies of our day and not recognize 
until it is too late that our educational system is a failure in giving a child 
that which is his due. A nation which is liberal in its interpretation 
of the morals of its people such as we are today never did and never will 
continue as a free people. The common child who tomorrow will be the com- 
mon man must be shown his rights and they must be safeguarded, but on the 
other hand to preserve these rights it is the obligation of the school to show 
him his duties and to insist on their being fulfilled. Our system must stand 
as a bulwark in defense of the preservation of the moral, spiritual, emotional, 
social and educational rights and duties of the future citizen of the country. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


MISS ELLAMAY HORAN, LECTURER AND WRITER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I have been asked to discuss with you: (1) human rights in the religion 
course of study; (2) how to explain human rights in the religion class; (3) 
the application of this teaching to the spiritual life of the learner. In the 
material to be presented, a particular effort has been made to be practical, 
keeping in mind the busy teacher and the typical elementary school situation. 


By way of introduction, I would like to say that I have not been able 
to discover anyone who has investigated this problem, “Human rights and 
the teaching of religion at the elementary school level.” It appears that we 
are doing exploratory work in a field that holds untold protection and support, 
not only for the religious life of our pupils, but for the American way of 
life as it was given to us by our Founding Fathers. 


WHAT ARE HUMAN RIGHTS? 


What does the word right mean? It may be defined as a power to do 
something, have something, or to demand something from others.’ This 
afternoon we are concerned with one kind of rights, human natural rights. 
They are human because they belong only to man. They are natural because 
they are related to the nature God has given man. Since God gave man his 
natural rights, no individual or government may interfere with them or take 
them from him. 


Why did God give man these rights? To answer this question we must 
recall why God made man, we must know man’s purpose in life, and we must 
be convinced of his dignity and worth, in particular, that he has a soul that 
will live forever and that God has bestowed on him the gifts of reason and 
free will. That man may fulfill his purpose in life according to God’s plan, 
he needs the means to do so. For this reason he has certain rights. We 
have these rights because God gave them to us, and He gave them to us 
because we cannot serve Him without them. 


It is unnecessary to go into the history of human rights, their recognition, 
denial, or abuse. Nor is it necessary to comment on the various declarations 
that have been prepared in recent years, nor even on the International Bill 
of Rights issued by the NCWC. Other speakers have convinced us of the 
importance of this topic for world peace, justice, and freedom. They have 
pointed out to us what youth can do for themselves, their country, and all 
mankind when they understand the significance of human rights and have 
the habit of evaluating personal, local, national, and world situations in terms 
of their rights and the rights of others. 

My purpose is to suggest what we can do in our teaching of religion to 
develop in pupils a habit of thinking in terms of the rights they have to 
fulfill God’s law, the rights of others to serve God, and why men have 
these rights. 


1John A. Ryan, The Norm of Morality, (Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 1944), p. 54. Virgil Michel, Human Rights, (St. Paul: Wanderer Press, 1989), p. 19. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE COURSE OF STUDY IN RELIGION 


There is no existing course of study in religion which seems to provide 
specifically for the teaching of human rights to children. In the past there 
seemed to be no felt need for it. Yet, in every yrade in the elementary school, 
our pupils are engaged in units of study in Christian doctrine that could and 
should familiarize them with their rights as well as with their obligations; 
with reasons for their rights and the rights of others, and with a knowledge, 


appreciation, and ability to use the supernatural means God has given them 
to protect these rights. 


Human rights have their roots in Christian doctrine. They cannot be 
understood except in terms of religion. But we all know from our studies 
in educational psychology, that there is little or no transfer to thinking in 
terms of human rights if learning experiences do not specifically provide 
for it. 


It would be absurd to think that the religion course can make its contribu- 
tion to education in human rights by inserting a few units on human rights 
into existing courses, Rather, I would suggest one unit in each year’s course, 
correlated with the area of doctrinal content assigned for the year. These 
units, called perhaps “God Gave Me Rights” or “My Rights and the Rights 
of Others,” would guide the pupil: 


1. To consider what rights are and why he has them. 

2. To review why God made him, and what he must do to gain the happiness 
of heaven, which is his birthright. 

8. To identify these rights that God has given him in order that he may 
live as God commands. 

4, To recognize the fact that every right implies a duty towards the rights 
of others. 

5. To review the supernatural helps God has given him to use in protecting 
his rights. 


We are speaking only of course-of-study provision, but all pupils, and 
their elders too, need immediate help if they are to cherish their human 
rights and do all in their power to protect them. The topic is one that seems 
to call for emergency treatment in our schools, for multiple attention, and 
in the religion course for a correlation of human rights with each doctrine 
taught, whenever such a correlation is indicated as desirable. Perhaps, if 
our pupils receive six years of learning experiences of this order, they will 
become human-rights conscious, wide awake to their God-given privileges and 
fesponsibilities, Let us not think the third grade pupil too young for intro- 
ductory experiences with human rights. Those who supervise small children 
at play know they are “rights conscious.” Even from the youngest one 
hears, “You have no right” to do so and so. “I have a right to it!” Or “It 
is his turn; he has a right to his turn.” 


We are eager for our pupils to understand these rights and what they mean 
to their lives as children of God. We want them to get the what and why, the 
where and how of human rights. Now, it is true, the topic can be introduced 
through planned units of study. But let us be realistic. Single units of study, 
even one every year, will never make pupils so human rights conscious that 
they will be alert to identify, respect, and protect the rights God has given 
to them and to their neighbor. But if, with every unit in Christian doctrine, 
from the third grade through the eighth grade, pupils are guided to see 
their rights to serve God in terms of that lesson, then I think we shall be 
making the best course-of-study provision and establish a substantial doc- 
trinal background for units in social studies. For it is in the social studies 
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that pupils will learn to apply knowledge and identify human rights in 
given situations for themselves, and for the family, state, and world com- 
munity. 

In the Revised Baltimore Catechism, Number One, out of a total of thirty- 
seven lessons, only seven have no obvious correlation with human rights.’ In 
helping pupils to establish a correlation, a procedure something like the fol- 
lowing could be used, adapted of course to the grade level being taught. 


1. Review or guide pupils to answer these questions: 
a. What is a right? 
b. Why do you have certain rights? 
c. Why are you important enough to have certain rights? 
d. Who gave you these rights? 
e. Why can no one take these rights from you? 


2. Continue with questions suggested by the content of the lesson. Lesson 
One, “The Purpose of Man’s Existence,” in the Number-One Catechism was 
used in formulating these questions: 
a. What short answer in this lesson tells you that you belong to God? 
b. What answer in this lesson makes you think of the rights God has given 
you? Why? 
c. What are the three rights? Put each right into a sentence by itself, 
d. Is there any other answer in this lesson that makes you think of a right 
God has given you? What is it? Make up a sentence about that right. 
e. What two answers in this lesson tell you reasons why you have rights? 


The first lesson in the Catechism is particularly rich in human rights ma- 
terial. The pupil reviews or learns why God made him and what he must 
do to gain the happiness of heaven. He is learning the reasons why he has 
certain rights. He can be guided to discover that he has the right to know 
God, the right to love God, the right to serve God. He is also helped to see 
that he has the right to be taught by the Catholic Church. 


We notice in the school yard, for one example, that whereas the tiniest tot 
can often defend his own rights, and even the rights of others (“It is his 
turn, not yours!’’), he is not so clearheaded about his own obligations towards 
the rights of others. It is the rare youngster that recognizes the rights of 
others when they demand sacrifice from him or interfere with his plans or 
desires. This is a phase of study which must be taught by example as well 
as precept. Since rights imply obligations on the part of others, what a 
responsibility there is for us to do a good job in guiding pupils to know 
God, love God, serve God! Are we satisfied with our personal background for 
teaching? with our immediate preparation for each lesson? Do we evaluate 
our teaching honestly, in terms of this simple statement: The pupil has a 
right to the best that I can give! 


HOW TO EXPLAIN HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE CLASSROOM 


You will recall that the assignment given to us by the chairman of this 
section is threefold. The observations made so far were all. in terms of 
“Human Rights and the Religion Course of Study.” Now, how shall we 
explain human rights to children of the elementary school? First, the 
teacher should know her material so well that she can explain it in the 
simplest language. Secondly, because it is the religion class, she should 
observe certain boundaries, leaving the fullness of interpretation and applica- 





2The Revised Balti e Catechism, Number Two, is much richer in opportunities for correla- 
tion. 
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tion to the social studies curriculum. In simple language the teacher should 
give the young learner: 


1. The meaning of the word rights, beginning with the child’s ordinary use 
of this word. 


2. Reasons why we have rights: 
a. The dignity and worth of the individual; every individual. 
b. Why God made us. 
c. How we prepare for the happiness of heaven. 
d. The need of rights to observe God’s law. 


8. Almighty God is the Giver of all rights. 
4. No person, no government, no authority, may take these rights from us. 
5. Means to use in order to know our rights: 
a. The teachings of Christian doctrine. 
b. How to know if any person, any law, is interfering with our rights. 
c. Examples of rights that have been taken from children, from Catholic 
grown-ups. 
6. Means we should use to protect our rights. 


The teacher will find the catechism of valuable assistance in guiding pupils 
to think about human rights, However, if catechetical riches are to be avail- 
able to our pupils in a dynamic way, then the teacher must first have pene- 
trated the educational possibilities of each lesson, each statement. This is 
not an arduous task. On the contrary, it is simple and encouraging. The 
approach is something like certain steps in the practice of meditation. The 
teacher asks herself: ‘What does this statement say? How does it help me, 
my pupils, to grow in love of God? in love of neighbor? If a teacher can 
find nothing in a statement that will help her pupils, then let her not give 
it to them. But let the teacher be sure that she herself has not missed the 
lesson! It is difficult to see how a statement can have religious education 
worth to a pupil if it does not have it for the teacher. I know of no more 
valuable preparation for teaching religion, no more challenging practice for 
growth in service, than for teachers to investigate every answer in the 
catechism in terms of its contribution to growth in love of God and love of 
neighbor. 


In the elementary school the expression “human natural rights” should be 
avoided. It would seem that the teacher should speak only of “rights” or 
“the rights we have that we may keep God’s law.” Nor should the term, 
“the natural moral law,” be used. Instead, let the teacher speak of God’s law 
and direct the pupil to this law as it is given in part two of his catechism. _ 


But knowledge and ability to explain a topic with clarity and simplicity 
are not enough. The teacher’s conviction of its importance must be mirrored 
in the assiduity with which she relates it to each unit taught and reflects it 
in her classroom management and in all her dealings with pupils, parents, 
and others. Moreover, we know that the teacher’s explanation, about which 
I was asked to say a litle this afternoon, is only one step in the process of 
teaching. It arouses interest, it orientates, it clarifies, but it is quite possible 
for pupils to be exposed to it without any learning taking place. Explanation 
is only one phase of teaching. Equally important, perhaps even more im- 
portant, are those other learning activities that the teacher provides, as 
she guides and diagnoses learning, mindful always that she is not teaching a 
class but individuals, and that her goal is to have each child an active learner 
in whom changes should take place because of the learning exercises in which 
he is taking part. 
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Then there are all those other factors outside of school—the home, the 
playground, the neighborhood, movies, radio, television, and newspaper. They 
have not been assigned for our consideration at this time, but the alert 
teacher never loses sight of them. She knows that they furnish penetrating 
learning experiences, and she must take account of them in a host of ways. 

I have said that the catechism is an excellent text in human rights. The 
table that follows lists some of the possible correlations of human rights with 
specific catechism lessons. The Revised Baltimore Catechism, Number One, 
was used in preparing this table that it might be of service to teachers of 
all grades. 


AN ATTEMPT TO CORRELATE THE DOCTRINE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
WITH THE REVISED BALTIMORE CATECHISM, NUMBER ONE’ 




















LESSON NUMBERS OF ANSWERS THAT SUGGEST 
CORRELATIONS WITH 
Life of 
Specific Reasons We Rights of Grace and 
Rights Have Rights Others Rights 
1. Purpose of Man’s Existence... 4,5 1,2,3 
2. God and His Perfectionas.......... 10,12,13 
8. The Unity and Trinity of God 14 
5. Creation and Fall of Man........ 24 
TDs TRCAPNAUOR : hidii. 40 40 40 
8. The Redemption ..............ccsce0 46 46 46 
9. The Holy Ghost and Grace...... 58 54,56 56,58 
10. Virtue and Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost 59,64 
11. The Catholic Church................ 65 66 
12. Marks of the Church................ 72,75 72,75 
13. Communion of Saints................ 76 
18. Forgiveness of SinsS............... 717 
15. The Two Great Command- 
ments 84,86 84,85 84,85 
16. The First Commandment........ 88,90 89,93 
17. Honoring the Saints, Relics, 
Images 94 
18. The Second Commandment...... 98 98 
18. The Third Commandment........ 102,104 102,104 
19. The Fourth Commandment...... 107 107,108 
19. The Fifth Commandment........ 110 110 
19. The Sixth Commandment........ 113,114 114 
20. The Seventh Commandment.... 116,118 116,118 
20. The Eighth Commandment...... 120 121 
20. The Ninth Commandment........ 123 — 
20. The Tenth Commandment........ — 126 
21. First Commandment of the 
Church 128,130 127 





®*The Revised Baltimore Catechism, Number Two offers many additional opportunities for 
correlation. 
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21. Second Commandment of the 

Church 131,133 
22. Third Commandment of the 

Church 134 
22. Fourth Commandment of the 

Church 135 
22. Fifth Commandment of the 

Church cas 
22. Sixth Commandment of the 

CN oceans sss cciessalasooinbinnect 137 
28. The Sacraments .........ccccccccsscsess 138 138 
24. Baptism 147,150 
D5, COMRPINNIONE,  cbccchroipzcennsscutestanss 151,153 
27. Sacrifice of the Mass .............. 160 
28. Holy Communion ................0000 163,169 
29. Sacrament of Penance ............ 170 
30. Confession ................+. 184 
34. Extreme Unction .............c000 202 
SA. TROT OGG kiviysicchesspscetessosiors — 203 
35. Matrimony 204 
SG; BeNOR sascsiccisipinsccercrasncose 205 
37. Prayer .. — 
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138 
147 
151 


169 


208,209 





NOTE: 


To illustrate further how religion content can and should be used in teach- 
ing human rights, the lists that follow are presented. 


A CORRELATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS WITH STATEMENTS IN 
THE REVISED BALTIMORE CATECHISM, NUMBER ONE 


This material was prepared to suggest a few correlation possibilities. 


No attempt was made to present a complete study. Some rights listed 
are general, others are specific. To show how rights can be developed 
in the religion class, two examples are given for each item. The 
number after the item is the number of the statement in the Catechism. 


I HAVE A RIGHT: 


1 


2 


8. to obtain grace from prayer and the sacraments, particularly the Holy 


. to know, love, and serve God. (4) 
I use this right— 
when I study my religion. 
when I love people of other races to prove my love of God. 


. to be taught by the Catholic Church. (5) 
I use this right— 
when I attend a Catholic school. 
when I plan to go to a Catholic college. 


Eucharist. (58) 
I use this right— 
when I go to Holy Mass every morning. 
I would be deprived of a right— 
if we were not permitted to have priests and churches. 
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4. to be a member of the Catholic Church. (65, 72, 75) 


bea 


10. 


a. 


12. 


18. 


I would be deprived of a right— 
if I were not permitted to take part in Catholic worship. 
if I were not permitted to obey the laws of the Church. 


to get my sins forgiven. (77, 134) 
I use this right— 
if I should ask to go to confession at a time not appointed. 
I would be deprived of a right— 
if priests were not allowed to serve the people. 


to love my neighbor as myself. (85) 
I use this right— 
when I help a person of a different color than I. 
when I share what I have with someone others do not like. 


to love God with my whole heart, and with my whole soul, and with my 
whole mind, and with my whole strength. (85) 
I use this right— 
when I refuse to do a sinful act, no matter how hard others try to 
get me to do it. 
when I do a service for someone in need, no matter what others will 
say about me. 


to keep the Commandments of God and the Church. (86) 
I use a right— 
when I oppose older boys who try to get the little fellows to do bad 
things. 
when I do not eat meat on Friday at the Boys’ Camp. 


to offer to God alone the supreme worship that is due Him. (89) 
I use a right— 
when I kneel to pray, morning and night. 
when I refuse to take part in non-Catholic worship. 


to honor the saints in heaven. (94) 
I use a right— 
when I honor my patron saint. 
when I make a novena to a saint. 


to speak with reverence of God, the saints, and holy things. (98) 
I use this right— 
when I refuse to curse. 
I would be deprived of this right— 
if I were made to use God’s name without reverence. 


to worship God by assisting at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass on Sundays 
and holy days of obligation. (1038, 128) 
I use this right— 
when I refuse to go any place where I cannot assist at Holy Mass. 
I would be deprived of this right— 
if I lived in a country that was not allowed to have priests. 


to keep from all unnecessary servile work on Sundays. (104) 
I use this right— 
when I turn down a grass-cutting job on Sunday. 
I would show disrespect for this right— 
if I were to take on unnecessary servile work on Sundays. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21, 


22. 


23. 
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to respect and love my parents. (107) 
I use this right— 
when I speak to my parents with greatest respect, no matter what 
others may say. 
when I try to do things that will please them. 


to obey my parents in all that is not sinful. (107) 
I use this right— 
even when I meet older persons who might try to get me to disobey. 
even when the parents of others may not think as my parents think. 


to help my parents when they are in need. 
I use this right— 
even when others do not use it. 
I would be deprived of this right— 
if I would let others help them when I could do so. 


to take proper care of my spiritual well-being. (110) 
I use this right— 
when I go frequently to Confession and Holy Communion. 
when I keep away from occasions of sin. 


to take care of my bodily well-being. (11) 
I use this right— 
when I keep out of fights. 
when I do not get angry. 


to be pure and modest in words, looks, and actions when alone or with 
others. (113) 
I use this right— 
when I break up or walk away from conversations that are against 
purity. 
when I won’t have anything to do with a person or crowd that’s the 
least bit interested in these things. 


to respect what belongs to others. (116) 
I use this right— 
when I try to find the owner of something found. 
when I make up to the owner for any unjust damage I may have 
done to his property. 


to restore stolen goods or their value. (118) 
I use this right— 
if these goods ever come into my hands. 
if I have had the misfortune to steal them. 


to be pure in thought and desire. (123) 
I use this right— 
by refusing to look at bad pictures. 
when I won’t do things that would give me impure thoughts and 
desires. 


to fast and abstain on the days appointed. (131-133) 
I want to remember this right— 
when I am with non-Catholics. 
when I am with weak Catholics. 
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24. to confess my sins at least once a year, if I have a mortal sin to confess. 
(134) 
I use this right— 
by not going any place where I would not have an opportunity to 
go to confession. 
I would be deprived of this right— 
if we did not have priests. 


25. to receive Holy Communion during the Easter time. (135) 
I use this right— 
when I go to Holy Communion at the opening of the Easter time. 
I would be deprived of this right— 
if I lived where priests were not allowed. 


26. to receive the sacraments. (138) 
I use this right— 
whenever the Church permits me to do so. 
even when there are great obstacles to do so. 


27. to administer Baptism if there is danger someone will die without it. 
I use this right— 
when a priest is not available. 
even when I am afraid of what others might think. 


28. to receive Holy Communion often, even daily. (169) 
I use this right— 
even when others do not do so. 
even when I am teased about it. 


29. to receive the sacrament of confirmation. (153) 
I use this right— 
when I receive the sacrament as soon as I am permitted. 
even though some ignorant persons might ridicule me for it. 


80. to use sacramentals. (205) 
I use this right— 
whenever occasion permits me to do so. 
even when others do not approve of them. 


SOME OF THE RIGHTS OF MY NEIGHBOR (EVERY MAN, WOMAN, 
and CHILD) THAT I MUST RESPECT: 


1. to know the Catholic Church. (72) 
I respect this right— 
when I give to the missions. 
I interfere with this right— 
when I do not live as the Church teaches. 


2. to belong to the Catholic Church. (75) 
I respect this right— 
when I study my religion that I may tell others about it. 
I interfere with this right— 
when I myself am not a good Catholic. 


8. to be loved by me asI love myself. (85) 
I respect this right— 
when I protect his good name. 
I disregard this right of his— 
when I do not help him when he is in need. 
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to keep God’s law. (84) 
I respect this right— 
when I will not be an occasion of sin to him. 
I interfere with this right— 
when I say, “O, it is only a venial sin!” 


to keep the Commandments of God and the Church. (86) 
I respect this right— 
when I give my support as he tries to get the crowd to obey the 
policeman. 
I interfere with this right— 
when I make fun of him for keeping a law of the Church. 


to love his neighbor as he loves himself. (85) 
I respect this right— 
when I encourage him to play fair. 
I interfere with this right— 
if I ridicule his kindness to others. 


to give to God alone the supreme worship that is His due. (89) 
I respect this right— 
when I am reverent in church. 
I would interfere with this right— 
if I were to make fun of his reverence in Church. 


to receive good example. (93, 111) 
I respect this right— 
when I am kind to people of other nationalities, and he sees that I 
mean it. 
I interfere with this right— 
when he sees that I will not forgive an enemy. 


to receive obedience from all those for whom he is a lawful superior. 
(108) 
I respect this right— 
when I obey the police boy. 
I interfere with this right— 
when I do not listen to the coach. 


to take proper care of his spiritual well-being. (110) 
I respect this right— 
when I go with him to confession. 
I would interfere with this right— 
if I were to tease him about going to Holy Communion every 
morning. 


to take proper care of his physical well-being. (110) 
I respect this right— 
when I keep my friends from fighting. 
I interfere with this right— 
if I get them to spend their lunch money on foolishness. 


to be pure and modest in words, looks, and actions. (114) 
I respect this right— 
when I refuse to talk about impure things. 
I interfere with this right— 
if I should ever be the cause of getting another to be impure. 
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13. to keep what belongs to him, and without unjust damage. (117) 
I respect this right— 
when I get a window replaced that I broke. 
I interfere with this right— 
if I take what belongs to him. 


14. to havea good name. (121) 
I respect this right— 
when I will not let anyone say unkind things about others. 
I interfere with this right— 
if I say something mean about another, even if it is true. 


15. to be pure in his thoughts and desires. (124) 
I respect this right— 
when I destroy a bad picture. 
I interfere with this right— 
if I get another to go to a bad movie. 


16. to keep what belongs to him, and to any success he may have earned. 
(126) 
I respect this right— 
when I do not envy him. 
I would interfere with this right— 
if I would belittle a neighbor who has more than I have. 


17. to receive the sacraments. (126) 
I respect this right— 
when I show that I appreciate the sacraments. 
I interfere with this right— 
if I ever say or do anything that would keep another from receiving 
a sacrament. 


WE HAVE RIGHTS BECAUSE: 


1. God made us. (1) 
God is our Father. 
We belong to Him. 


2. God is the Supreme Being who made all things. (2) 
God is above all. 
All persons belong to God; everything is God’s. 


8. God made us... to share with us His everlasting happiness in heaven. (3) 
God wishes us to gain the happiness of heaven. 
Our life on earth is a preparation for heaven. 


4. To gain the happiness of heaven we must know, love, and serve God in 
this world. (4) 
God would not require this of us if He did not give us the means to 
do so. 
Our rights are the means God gives us to know, love, and serve Him. 


5. God knows all things. 
He knows alli that happens to us. 
He knows the things we need to know, love, and serve Him. 


6. God sees and watches over us with loving care. (12) 
God sees all that is taking place. 
God would not require things of us if he did not give us the means to 
do them. 
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7. God can do all things. (10) 
There is nothing God cannot do. f 
God gives us the rights we need to keep His law. 


8. There is only one God. (14) 
He alone is above all creatures. 
He gives us our rights to live as He commands us. 


9. Man is a creature composed of body and soul and made to the image and 
likeness of God. (24) 
Man has a soul that will never die. 
Man has intellect and free will. 


10. God did not abandon man after Adam fell into sin but sent a Saviour. 
(40) 
Our Lord opened heaven to all men. 
From then on all men could aspire to heaven. 


11. Jesus Christ offered His sufferings and death to God to make up for the 
sins of all men. (46) 
He also regained for them the right to be children of God. 
He also regained for them the right to be heirs of heaven. 


12. Jesus Christ founded the Church to bring all men to eternal salvation. 
(66) 
Jesus Christ teaches us how to know, love, and serve God through the 
Catholic Church. 
The members of the Church have the same faith, the same sacrifice, 
and the same sacraments. 


18. The two great commandments that contain the whole law of God are... 


We have all the rights we need to love God. 
We have all the rights we need to love our neighbor as ourselves. 


14. Besides believing what God has revealed, we must keep His law. 
God would not give us a law if it were not possible to keep it. 
For this reason we have certain rights, that make it possible to keep 
God’s law. 


15. To love God, our neighbor, and ourselves we must keep the commandments 
of God and of the Church. (86) 
We have the rights we need to do this. 
Our neighbor has the same rights. 


There is a small but great book that was published last fall that should 
interest, even challenge, teachers of religion. I refer to The Key to Peace by 
Clarence Manion.‘ The author emphasizes that our free institutions rest 
upon the religious conviction that every individual is a child of God and 
therefore of supreme worth. If you read Dean Manion’s book, you will 
have added incentive for correlating the doctrine of human rights with 
units in Christian doctrine. You will see what religion classes can do to 
perpetuate real Americanism. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
TO THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


The third topic your chairman asked us to consider is the application of 
the doctrine of human rights to the spiritual life. This application is indi- 
cated in the table presented earlier. 


‘Clarence Manion, The Key to Peace, (Chicago: Heritage Foundation, 75 East Wacker Drive, 
1950), p. 121. 
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Not only does the doctrine of human rights give the individual the freedom 
he needs to grow in the life of grace, for instance to receive the sacraments 
and assist at Holy Mass, but the supernatural life itself gives him divine 
assistance to labor assiduously to protect his rights and the rights of others. 
The teacher has opportunity to guide pupils to discover this, beginning with 
the lessons on grace and the virtues and gifts of the Holy Ghost, and con- 
tinuing it with the presentation of each lesson on the sacraments, particularly 
as they study the effects of each sacrament. 


Dear teachers, for God’s greater glory, for our pupils’ sake, for our coun- 
try’s sake, for the sake of the peoples of those countries whose rights to 
serve God have been taken from them, let us utilize every opportunity to 
improve our teaching of religion, that the Catholic way of life may become 
more meaningful to our pupils, that they may find in the teachings of religion 
a rule of life, the rule of love and justice, motives for living it, and the 
supernatural means God established to help them live this life. 


I think we should be genuinely grateful to those who suggested we con- 
sider human rights in terms of the teaching of religion. It is a topic that 
should enrich our religion course by bringing the teaching of religion into 
closer contact with the everyday lives of our pupils, closer to a means to 
help them fulfill life’s purpose. Of the many opportunities accorded the 
teacher of religion, not the least among them is the privilege of teaching 
children to understand their God-given human rights. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


MISS MARY SYNON, COMMISSION ON AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The history of the Church of Christ is the history of the declaration and 
development of human rights. That phrase of the Creed—“the communion of 
saints”—asserts the unity of mankind under God, and establishes the equal 
rights of all, not oniy to become citizens of the kingdom of God, but also to 
have and to hold rights upon earth. Christ’s doctrine of human dignity, taken 
out into the vast and powerful Roman Empire by His Apostles, aroused the 
persecutions; and Christians paid for their belief with their lives. Through 
the centuries, the Church has maintained and expanded this doctrine until 
today—in the midst of multitudinous oppressions of human rights—she stands 
the everlasting champion of the oppressed, 


Through the works of the great Christian philosophers—Augustine, Aquinas, 
Suarez, Bellarmine and many more—runs the bright thread of assertion of 
human rights. Through the declarations of the great Councils of the Church, 
notably the council of Trent, gleam the assertions of social justice. But not 
only in words did the Church emphasize the rights of man. By deeds she 
raised men from the masses in which she found them, and made them into 
the peoples of Europe. 


No less a literary critic than Vida Scudder of Wellesley has said that 
democracy entered Britain with the Church of Christ. Laying aside their 
princely standards and activities, the sons of the warriors—who were the 
aristocracy of the old land—rushed into the monasteries, and bowed side by 
side with the sons of serfs, not only before the altar but over the furrow. 
Catholicity produced Stephén Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, who took 
up the cause of the common people of England and forced King John to 
sign Magna Charta, that first great instrument of human rights in the English 
body politic. Catholicity produced Piers Plowman, that great poem of 
human rights. Catholicity inbued the English mind with the standards that 
are the basis of the common law. 


In our own land this leadership of the Church in the recognition of human 
rights is most apparent. Take, for instance, the assertions of human rights 
in the documents which are the foundation of our American freedoms, Here, 
in the Declaration, we find the phrase, “That all men are created equal.” 
Five hundred years earlier, Saint Thomas Aquinas had set down a long- 
accepted belief of the Church, “Nature made all men equal in liberty.” The 
Declaration says, “That they have been endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Saint Thomas had said, “In those things that pertain to the 
nature of the body, man is accountable only to his Creator.” Says the Declara- 
tion, “That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men.” 
And Saint Thomas had said, “It is necessary that, besides what moves to the 
particular good of the individual, there should be something which moves to 
the common good of the many.” It was Father Edward Murphy, explorer in 
this field of political philosophy, who once said that Saint Thomas Aquinas 
had discovered America philosophically more than two hundred years before 
Columbus found it geographically. 
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In our own time, the Church has again led the way toward ultimate justice. 
A little more than thirty years ago, at the end of the First World War, the 
Catholic archbishops and bishops of the United States issued the so-called 
Bishops’ Program. This was a declaration of human rights, a manifesto of 
social justice. It was received by many of our citizens, including some good 
Catholics, as if it were a potential atom bomb. It was all very good, many 
thought, to listen on Sundays to a sermon extolling the practice of the virtues 
of justice and charity. It was something quite different to be shown how 
these virtues must be practiced: to be told that the working man must receive 
wages sufficient to take care of his family and to provide for sickness and 
old age; to be told that working conditions must be bettered; to be told that 
every one of us owes his neighbor not only recognition of his right to life 
and liberty but also recognition to his right to economic freedom. That was 
thirty years ago. Today, many of the reforms advocated by the bishops in 
1919 are part of our governmental system as well as of our economic con- 
sciousness. Through these thirty years the Catholic Church in the United 
States has remained the leader in this struggle for one of the most basic of 
all human rights: man’s right to live. 


More recently, Catholic leadership has again pointed the way in asserting 
the rights of man. In April of 1941, four months before the writing of 
the Atlantic Charter, the Catholic Association for International Peace pub- 
lished an International Bill of Rights, which was widely circulated. This 
declaration had followed, in turn, the publication of the Code of International 
Ethics by the International Union of Social Studies at Louvain, which had, in 
its turn, followed the magnificent encyclical of Pius XI, Mit Brennender Sorge. 
For more than ten years the Catholic hierarchy and Catholic social organiza- 
tions in the United States have stressed recognition of human rights. Notable 
among pronouncements has been the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
manifesto on human rights. This document takes its place with the United 
Nations declaration, with the Chapultepec Resolution, and with the declara- 
tions of the Federal Council of Churches, the American Jewish Committee, the 
American Federation of Labor and several other pronouncements upon the 
subject. There is, happily, a great similarity in all these pronouncements. 


All of them state these rights: 


freedom of worship and conscience 

freedom of opinion and expression of opinion 
freedom from undue search and seizure 
freedom to petition of grievances 

liberty under the law, including habeas corpus 
protection of the law, including trial by jury 
right of association, including political 

right of assembly, including political 

right to education 

right to work 

right to social security 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference declaration goes farther than 
the others. It also provides 


right to life and bodily integrity from the moment of conception 

right to a religious formation 

right to access to a livelihood 

right of private property 

right to a nationality (The Jewish Committee also declared this right.) 
right to a living wage 
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More important, however, than the statement of rights beyond that of the 
United Nations, is the fact that the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
declaration had for preamble—as had the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—recognition of God as the source of all rights. For how may 
authority be established without recognition of some absolute authority? 


The statement of the seventeen rights—the sum of those cited in the United 
Nations Charter and the National Catholic Welfare Conference manifesto— 
is, however, a marked advance in contemporary thinking. And it is probable 
that, in spite of the omission of mention of God in the United Nations declara- 
tion, nevertheless millions of God-fearing, God-loving people acknowledge 
God as the Giver of all rights. 


There remains, however, need to teach mankind at large not only the 
listed rights but also the reason for their existence. It is all very well to 
set down the list upon paper; but we must also show why they are essential. 
It is also necessary to teach how to put them into practice. To be effective, 
they must be made part of the consciousness of every citizen. That is the 
function of education. How, then, will education solve the problem? 


I. HUMAN RIGHTS AS A PART OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Nearly thirteen years ago, the late Pope Pius XI wrote a letter to the 
Catholic University upon the occasion of its golden jubilee. He wrote in 
October, 1938. At that time the Holy Father foresaw the coming world con- 
flict which began less than a year later. He also saw the reasons for that 
conflict. Even more deeply, he saw how such reasons might be eradicated 
by proper education. He pointed out not only the basis of such education— 
the principles of justice and charity—but also the subject areas when he 
wrote, 


“Since the sciences of civics, sociology, and economics deal with individual 
and collective human welfare, they cannot escape from the philosophical and 
religious implications of man’s origin, nature and destiny. If they ignore 
God, they can never hope to understand adequately the creature which He 
formed in His own image and likeness, and whom He sent His own Divine 
Son to redeem. Christian teaching alone, in its majestic integrity, can give 
full meaning to human personality. In consequence of his high conception 
of the nature and the gifts of man, the Catholic is necessarily the champion 
of true human rights and the defender of true human liberties.” 


The Holy Father went on to request the Catholic University to establish 
a program of teaching, giving special attention to the sciences of civics, 
sociology and economics. With the encyclicals on these subjects as the basis 
of study and research, the University should evolve “a constructive program 
of social action, fitting in its details to local needs, which will command the 
admiration and acceptance of all right-thinking men.” Koel 


Upon this request, the archbishops and bishops of the American hierarchy 
created the Commission on American Citizenship, an organization within the 
framework of the Catholic University, for the special purpose of building 
this social educational program. 


The principal work of the Commission has been the building of a cur- 
riculum to emphasize Christian social living. In the field of social studies the 
curriculum builders marked off areas as they unfold to the consciousness of 
the student: home, immediate neighborhood, community (city or town), na- 
tion and international relationships. Picture these as a series of concentric 
circles. Then run through them all, starting at the center, the half-radii 
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of Christian social principles. These ten Christian social principles, chosen 
by the ecclesiastical advisers of the Commission, are: 


the dependence of man on God 

the individual dignity of every human person 

the social nature of man 

the sacredness and integrity of the family 

the dignity of the worker and his work 

the material and spiritual interdependence of men 

the obligation of all men to use the resources of the earth 

the obligation of men to share non-material goods with one another 

the obligations of justice and charity that exist among peoples and nations 
the unity of all men 


How do these ten Christian social principles cover the rights listed by 
United Nations and other organizations considered in conjunction with it? 


The dependence of man on God certainly covers the right of worship and 
of conscience. The principle of the dignity of man insures the rights of free- 
dom of opinion, of expression, as well as freedom of education and liberty 
under the law. The principle of the social nature of man protects the right 
of petition, of association and assembly, and the right of participation in 
government. The principle of the dignity of the work and the worker covers 
the right to work, the right to social security, and the right to reasonable 
conditions of work. The second five principles provide for all those freedoms 
associated with international relationships. 


Although it is not set down by name in all the manifestos on human rights, 
the dependence of man on God is the principle most at stake in the struggles 
of modern society. Denial of this principle is the cause of both secularism 
and of its concomitant idea, worship of the state. This denial brought about 
fascism and nazism. It brought about atheistic communism. To combat these 
doctrines it is necessary not only to fight them with armed resistance but to 
dig up their roots from the minds of men, Only by the return of mankind 
to complete acceptance of the doctrine of man’s dependence on God can true 
peace be established and kept. 


The principle of the dignity of man establishes the rights of every human 
person without distinction as to color, race or nationality. Some of the 
gravest issues of the world today are concerned with these rights. The denial 
of such rights presents the present menace of mass-impulse as against indi- 
vidual impulse. Individual impulse is, of course, the true basis of democracy. 
The individual has the natural right to choose his leadership and, if necessary, 
to recall that leadership by constituted voting process. The mass-mind, 
favored by totalitarian leaders, turns persons into sheep for their leading. 
There is a school of thought today which holds that men may be oppressed 
by the responsibilities of freedom and take refuge from that responsibility 
in an attitude of negation. This leads to the growth of the mass in the body 
social; and it is a danger which cannot be underrated if democracy is to 
survive. 


The social nature of man is the principle which provides for the rights 
of man in his social relationships, It provides for the development of the 
individual in the family, the church, and the state. All the rights of the 
individual in these relationships are cared for by recognition of this social 
nature. 

The sacredness and integrity of the family gives assurance of respect for 
marriage as a sacrament, not as a civil contract. And, since the family is 
the cradle of citizenship, it gives assurance of the solidity of the social system 
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which fosters it. By stress upon the five objectives of social living—bodily 
health, economic well-being, social virtue, cultural development and moral per- 
fection—acceptance of the principle builds up a closely-structured social 
system. The principle also covers the right of the family to determine the 
kind of education the child shall have, a right acknowledged by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the famous Meyer case. 


Under the principle of the dignity of the worker come all those rights 
which have been, for the past century, the demand of labor, and which have 
been emphasized in the social encyclicals of the Popes. Briefly, these rights 
have been best stated in the Bishops’ Statement of 1940 on The Church and 
Social Order. They are these: 


Men have the right to own, bequeath, and inherit private property, but this 
right must conform to the right of the common good. 


Employers should not abuse their economic power over workers, and 
workers should not be misled by men of evil principles. 


Workingmen should be made economically secure against the hazards of 
unemployment, sickness, accident, old age and death. 


Workingmen should receive wages sufficient to support their families, and 
to provide for the future. Wages should be fixed at a point that will assure 
maximum employment. Prices should be determined on a basis fair to 
capital, to labor, and to the general public. 


A fair and just social order, providing for groups of management and 
labor working together, should be established, with government aiding but 
never dominating their association. 


Practically every right cited by the various organizations and relating to 
international relationships is covered by one or another of the final five Chris- 
tian social principles. The core of judgment upon international relationships 
lies in the words of Pope Pius XII: 


“The nations, despite a difference in development due to diverse conditions 
of life and of culture, are not destined to break the unity of the human race, 
but rather to enrich and embellish it by sharing of their own peculiar gifts, 
and by that reciprocal interchange of goods which can be possible and effica- 
cious only when a mutual love and lively sense of charity unite all the sons 
of the same Father and all those redeemed by the same Divine Blood.” 


There again you have it. “A man may smile and smile and be a villain.” 
He may set forth tens of thousands of words upon international relationships; 
but, if he lacks the virtues of justice and charity, if he lacks the surety 
that all men are the children of God and brothers in Christ, he shall be 
“as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” 


This, then, brings us to the vital question in the topic of the teaching of 
human rights through the social studies. Here is the general outline of what 
is to be taught: the correlation of Christian social principles with the state- 
ment of human rights. What is the best method of teaching it? 


II. HUMAN RIGHTS EXPLAINED IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES CLASS 


Catholic education in the social studies has always had the advantage over 
secular education both in the fact that it is based upon Christian philosophy 
and also in the fact that the Catholic Church is universal. Long before 
social studies, by that name, were being made into courses for the elementary 
schools, Catholic children knew much of this substance through knowing the 
Catholic missionary field. Hardly a long established Catholic school in the 
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nation is without its tradition of some kind of missionary service; and every 
missionary activity holds within it a certain amount of knowledge of elements 
of social studies. 


It has been necessary, however, to formalize the courses of study. Possibly, 
the most effective method of showing how this can be done is to show some- 
thing of what has already been done in this field. The Commission, acting 
under its charter from the archbishops and bishops, built its curriculum for 
elementary schools. This curriculum, Guiding Growth in Christian Social 
Living, naturally included the social studies. The curriculum is, of course, the 
beginning, not the end of the educational process. It establishes a general 
philosophy and general methods. It does not give the teacher the day-by-day 
procedure for the teaching of its subjects. That is the province of courses 
of study. The Commission has left such building to the dioceses. Already 
many archdioceses and dioceses are working upon these courses. One project 
—that instituted by the New York State Council of Superintendents and 
carried out by the five dioceses of upper New York State—has advanced so 
far that it has practically become a pattern for builders of courses, 


In this project eight volumes, one for each grade in the elementary schools, 
have been issued for the use of the five New York dioceses. They are set 
down as yet as tentative, and unquestionably there will be some changes in 
the final volumes; but, as they stand, they present an extensive road map for 
the teaching of the social studies. 

This New York course starts with the definition of the area of subject 
matter. The curriculum sets forth five relationships to be considered in 
education: man’s relation to God, to the Church, to his fellow man, to nature, 
and to self. The Catholic curriculum sees man in the framework of all his 
relationships; but the social studies fall within the area of man’s relation 
to his fellow man. The studies of geography (as an earth science), history, 
economics, sociology, politics, anthropology, all come in this area. In their 
teaching emphasis is set upon the study of men, women and children rather 
than upon inanimate matter. For instance, a text which presents only the 
economic products of Mexico is far less desirable than a text which shows 
how these products are interwoven with the lives of the Mexican people. In 
other words, all these subjects may and should be taught in terms of people, 
not of things. 

All this sounds more than a little abstruse for first grade, or even for 
third; but teacher ingenuity has found the way to overcome that difficulty. 
The course in social studies begins, as does the curriculum, with the first 
area of the child’s consciousness, the home and the school. In this grade 
the child is taught the importance of family life. He is shown what coopera- 
tion in family life means. He comes to know the helpers of family life, those 
within the home, and those who come to the home. He becomes acquainted 
with the policeman as the symbol of law and order. He learns something 
of community and national life through civic and national holidays. 


In second grade the area widens to the immediate neighborhood. The child 
learns the location of his neighborhood and his parish, and begins to use 
simple maps. That is the beginning of geography. He learns that the parish 
may have been established “long ago.” That is the beginning of the 
study of history. He learns more of civic observances. That is the beginning 
of the study of politics, He learns something of the missions. That is the 
beginning of the study of world events. 

The work in the third grade widens his knowledge of the community. He 
learns more about its location, and something of its physical features and 
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resources. He learns more of civic cooperation. He learns something of the 
beginnings of local community life. He learns of the cultural contributions 
made to the community by its earliest inhabitants, the Indians. He learns 
more of the missions and of the culture of the people among whom the mis- 
sionaries work. 


Fourth grade advances him into study of the later settlers of the commu- 
nity. He learns the rights and duties involved in the life of that region, and 
of a few others. He learns the likenesses and differences between races of 
people of regions of the world. He learns more of the work of the missions. 


In fifth grade he begins to study life in the Americas. He learns, too, of 
various races who have contributed to the culture of his own country. He 
learns the process of making the immigrant a citizen. He also gets a gen- 
eral picture of the people of our nation. He learns more of the missions in 
the regions of which he has studied. 


Sixth grade opens to him the richness of the Christian heritage. At the 
same time he is learning something of the eastern hemisphere. He learns, 
too, his inheritance of Christian principles of citizenship. He learns the 
work of the Church in Old World countries today. 


In seventh grade he finds emphasis set on our American heritage; our land 
and our people; United States history as far as the end of the Civil War; 
the home mission of America. 


In eighth grade he is shown the horizons of Christian Americans. He 
begins to learn world geography, and goes farther in United States history. 
He comes to see all the people of the world as children of God, brothers in 
Christ. He visions the world-wide apostolate for Christ. 


How, in this framework, does the child learn human rights? 


First of all, he learns—as soon as he enters the school—respect for human 
dignity. Coming from a Catholic home, he should already have such respect. 
In that case, the school emphasizes it. He learns consideration for his par- 
ents, his brothers and sisters, his schoolmates. The home and the school are 
not mere academic areas to the child in the modern Catholic school. They are 
proving grounds where he begins to show his character. He learns to respect, 
too, the community helpers: the milkman who brings milk to the door of his 
home; the grocer at the corner store; the policeman, the fireman, the bus 
driver. Emphasis is set upon the cooperation of people in the home, in the 
school, in the neighborhood. These people all have human rights which he 
must recognize and respect. That is the beginning of his education in human 
rights. 


That education is extended to the people of the larger neighborhood, to 
the people of the parish. In his study of the parish he begins to learn the 
right of freedom of worship. Very early, in school, he learns that the right 
of freedom of expression brings with it the duty of letting another exercise 
his own right. By the end of the third grade he should have learned some- 
thing of civic cooperation, and come to realize that this cooperation carries 
with it the right of peaceful assembly. 


Fourth grade definitely takes him into a study of the rights and duties 
of people of his region in relation to their environment. Right of access to 
a livelihood comes in here. So does the right of private property. So does 
the right to work and the right to education. Fifth grade takes him into 
study of the making of citizens. Here he finds enumeration of other rights: 
protection under the law, freedom from unwarranted search and seizure, 
right of political association, right to a nationality, right to a religious forma- 
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tion. Sixth grade teaching emphasizes Christian principles of citizenship 
Under this the entire list of human rights should be considered, since Chris- 
tianity has been the champion of all these rights. 


Seventh grade teaches not only the freedoms attained through the course 
of American history but also the application of the teachings of Christ to 
American citizenship. Eighth grade carries these farther, applying the 
teachings to international as well as to national relationships. By the end 
of this grade the course will have presented every one of the human rights 
listed in the United Nations manifesto and in the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference pronouncement. 


III. APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
TO SOCIAL LIVING 


A course like this in the social studies would, however, fail to meet its 
purpose if it merely filled the minds of the students and left their hearts 
and souls untouched. It was John Ruskin who once said that education was 
not to teach men to know something they did not know but to teach them how 
to behave as they had not behaved. That bettered behavior is the objective 
of all Christian teaching. A man may learn the whole world of social educa- 
tion, but unless he practices the Christian virtues of charity and justice in 
his consideration of social problems, he has lost the intrinsic value of his 
scholarship. 


The New York course of social studies wisely sets the learning activities 
as early as the study of the parish, It carries them thereafter through the 
rest of the eight grades. They are far too numerous to be listed here. It is 
enough here to say that they carry the child into direct, active participation 
with social life at its best. 


There is one particular activity which is now nation-wide which is closely 
allied to the teaching of social studies. That activity is the Catholic Civics 
Clubs of America. These clubs, now about 3,000 in number, are an out- 
growth of the Commission on American Citizenship, and are chartered by 
the Commission. They are organized and maintained with the invaluable 
help of the Young Catholic Messenger, which prints monthly instructions to 
their membership on matters pertinent to their interests, These clubs have 
for general purpose the giving of aid to the entire community. Some of 
them perform works of mercy in aiding sick and blind, in visiting children in 
institutions, in promoting needed neighborhood playgrounds, in bettering 
general community conditions. The Commission has a great pride in the 
achievements of these Civics Clubs. In a few short years they have not only 
set a record for community service by children of their age, they have also 
set a pattern for secular education. No longer are the Catholic schools of 
the United States trailing in the wake of public school education. Tri- 
umphantly—and, I fear, a little cockily—they are leading the way. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE CHILD’S LEISURE TIME 


SISTER M. ANTOINETTE, 0O.S.B., ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
GUTHRIE, OKLA. 


American educators once coined the phrase that the twentieth century 
would be the child’s century. It would perhaps be just as true to say that 
it seems destined to be the age of leisure. The acceptance of these state- 
ments necessarily demands certain duties on the part of those entrusted with 
the growth and development of youth; and certain rights, which in justice 
the child, because of his dignity, may expect to have protected and fostered. 
Therefore, I shall try to confine my contribution to this panel to discussing 
the rights of the child in leisure time activities, particularly in recreational 
leisure, since recreation, while not synonymous with, is a close affiliate of 
leisure. Fundamentally, leisure is time one may use as one wishes. In 
itself it has no value. Leisure becomes valuable only when purpose and 
meaning are given to its use, that is, when one engages in some activity 
that is purposeful for himself or society. 


The child, both as a member of society and as an individual, possesses an 
inherent right to engage in such leisure as may prove beneficial to his physi- 
cal, mental, social, and spiritual well-being. The acceptance of such basic 
philosophy with regard to leisure is both ageless and universal, and civilization 
is the product. Art, music, dancing, sculpture, painting, medicine, language, 
writing, social organization, law, games and dramatic activity, science, and 
many other aspects of culture date to the leisure of peoples.’ 


Thus leisure has been, and is a great factor in the development of society. 
It is the rightful heritage of our youth. Corresponding with this right is 
the duty of the home, the school, the community, and the church, to provide 
and to direct the child in wholesome leisure time activities, 


The ideal place for recreation is the home, for there is no greater influence 
in the life of an individual than the knowledge, ideals, and practices which 
he acquires in family life. Because of the sacred guardianship which they 
accept with parenthood, fathers and mothers have the duty to teach the 
child how to make intelligent and creative use of leisure. Their attitudes, 
as well as their own leisure activities, have a great influence upon those of 
the child. A study made a few years ago revealed that 95 per cent of the 
leisure activities of several hundred adults were a result of the encourage- 
ment and interest of some member of the family . . . yet today, according to 
another study, only half of youth’s leisure is spent in the home.’ This cor- 
responds with a national survey of the recreational programs of family groups 
made recently by Professor Wylie of Boston University. His findings were 
that the typical American home is starved for knowledge and skills of recrea- 
tional activities that are satisfying to the child.* The number of young people 
involved in crime and delinquency prove these findings true, for very often... 
indeed, too often, such children come from homes where their natural desires 
for “something to do” during leisure time go unprovided for. 


1Martin H. Neumeyer and Esther S. Neumeyer, Leisure and Recreation (1936), p. 16. 

2Mildred Celia Letton, Your Child’s Leisure Time, (1949), p. 2. 

3James A. Wylie, “Education for the Family’s Use of Leisure, an Imperative Social Need,” 
Education, LXXI, (1950), 84. 
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The fact still remains, however, that the problem of leisure is first met 
for all children . . . either successfully or unsuccessfully, in the family circle. 
There are likewise innumerable recreational activities in which the family 
can engage, and which often result in strengthening family ties. And chil- 
dren have the right to such activities . . . they have a right to feel that they 
are welcome to play at home, to have a corner that they can call their own, 
and to be able to invite other children ‘to play with them in their homes. 
Where these rights obtain, the home becomes the center of the child’s leisure, 
a joyous place, where each member of the family can look back on a childhood 
filld with memories that will reach far beyond today. Fortunate the child 
whose parents give him his right to the art of self-entertainment through 
such recreation as reading, singing, dancing, or listening to good music in 
the home. 

Among the foremost of parents’ duties with regard to the child’s leisure 
are the provisions made for the intelligent and creative use of such time. 
In a world “so full of a number of things” perhaps hobbies offer the greatest 
means to fulfill this right. Children are natural hobbyists and, if left to 
their own devices, often display even at an early age, remarkable creative 
talent. The ability to fashion things with their hands, to create, as it were, 
something out of apparently nothing, is a most effective deterrent to the 
destructive impulse which is apparent in so many normal children. Parents 
should be on the alert to recognize and to develop this creative talent, not 
only because it gives joy and happiness to the child, but also because it 
engenders a natural respect and appreciation for those things made by others. 
Time never lags for the child who is interested in a hobby, and when he 
comes to man’s estate, how eagerly will he face life who has an easel, a wood- 
work shop, a writing pad, or a collector’s bent to return to at the end of a 
day’s work. 


There is no substitute for a Christian home in any phase of a child’s life, 
least of all in his leisure time activities. Where there is a spirit of coopera- 
tion between parents and children, a respect and appreciation for the ideas 
and achievements of others, and an atmosphere and environment favorable to 
leisure activities, we can expect the child to develop a sane and sound growth, 
physically, mentally, socially and supernaturally. 


Ideal for recreation as the good home is, however, it cannot supply all 
the legitimate recreational demands of the child. Children have the right to 
the companionship of others their own age. Often, too, they have interests, 
which for various reasons, cannot be developed in the home. Many games, 
sports and exercises, so necessary for the physical and social development of 
the child are impossible in the family environment. Therefore it becomes 
the duty of the school to supplement the home in providing opportunities 
for such recreational activities. The school has the responsibility of provid- 
ing those experiences that are conducive to Christlike living . . . and Christ- 
like living is not concerned with knowledge alone. Training in the will must 
accompany intellectual growth, and both of these are, in a great degree, 
dependent upon the physical growth of the child. 


To promote physical growth, supervised play and exercise are essential. 
Consequently they become, at least in theory, absolute rights of the child 
in the school’s curriculum, especially through physical education classes, All 
schools, particularly those of the elementary level, have the obligation to 
provide organized and supervised opportunities for participation in directed 
play, staging games where youth learns valuable lessons of citizenship, 
mutual respect and understanding, self-control, the principles of honesty, fair 
play, and good sportsmanship. Writing in one of the nation’s leading educa-— 
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tional magazines, Chief Justice Clark says that, “play is the broadest bridge 
over which children must pass in order to grow up normally, to make a satis- 
factory journey from childhood to adulthood; for in play and recreation 
many habits and attitudes are formed that will determine the kind of man 
the child will be.’* Play, properly directed, provides many experiences for 
the training of the will and the inculcation of the natural virtues, as well as 
for the physical development of the child. 


While the child has a duty to practice charity and justice in physical 
recreational activities, he has also a right to be taught kindness and fair- 
ness through the practice of such virtues. The playground may well be 
described as the laboratory of the religion class. It is the testing ground for 
the development of Christian social living. School principals, consequently, 
have the duty to plan and execute a program of organized and supervised 
physical education for every child in the school. Free play, which is the 
only kind of recreational activity to be found in many parochial schools, is 
not sufficient. Such recreation does not make for the development of Chris- 
tian social habits and attitudes, because teamwork and cooperation in physical 
activities are too often lacking, and an aggressive few monopolize the play- 
ground to the detriment of the majority. Skills needed for taking part in 
games must be taught ... not caught; yet, we often expect children to be 
able to practice the social virtues on the playground because of the mere 
absorption of knowledge of the same in the classroom. Guidance and super- 
vision in the physical recreational activities of the child are among the para- 
mount duties of the school. 


Another responsibility of the school with regard to the child’s leisure time 
is the development of skills needed for his enjoyment of recreation. This 
should apply not only to physical education, where skills in sports, dancing, 
and games are taught, but also in the exact sciences and arts. These latter 
skills take on more importance and significance as the child grows older, 
while the physical skills become less significant. A full life postulates a 
skillful life. Might not the development of the child’s skills be one of the 
greatest forces toward the mitigation of such passive recreations as the exces- 
sive reading of comic books, television, radio, motion pictures, and certain 
commercialized sports? 


Parish, school, and classroom clubs too, provide many worth-while activities 
for the leisure time of the child. Directed, not dominated, by a good leader, 
they contribute much to the social growth of the child and to the wise use 
of leisure time. Some children evidence much interest in science, drama, 
music, and craft clubs. Others enjoy civic, religious, or hobby clubs. In 
every instance, however, the child’s right to the development of his particular 
interests and talents is provided for . . . and such interests may lead 
eventually to an avocation, or even to an occupation in adult life. Certainly 
the child will profit socially from such experiences. 


Because of socio-economic conditions existing in our nation, no longer can 
the home and school meet all the problems which the leisure time of children 
present. Complementing the positive influence of these institutions in this 
field is the local community. Upon it rests the responsibility of one of the 
nation’s gravest problems. How this responsibility is met, is, in many 
respects, more important to society than any other phase of living; either 
it will prove an asset or a liability to the average American child, and in the 
end to society at large. 


“Tom C. Clark, ‘Leisure and a Happier and Better Life,” Education, LXXI, (1950), p. 64. 
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Recent research on this subject reveals that despite all the scientific and 
social advances made in this great country of ours, “the vast majority of re 
our children still lack adequate facilities for recreation. It is estimated 
that only one third of our young men and one fourth of our young women 


in urban areas have any organized affiliation with recreational centers. This tin 
includes school activities, affiliation with church organizations, and youth gr 
serving agencies. Girls have less opportunities than boys, and rural youth ac 
less than urban youth. Hundreds of less privileged neighborhoods have little de; 
or no recreational facilities. Yet, community parks and playgrounds are as the 
important among the underprivileged across the river or the railroad tracks ms 
as among those of the more prosperous neighborhoods.” The right to the for 
enjoyment of the aesthetic is no less because of a child’s nationality, his rp 


color, or his creed. Truly has it been said that “to build a playground is to 
destroy a jail; to provide a community swimming pool is to empty a hospital; 
and to open a park is to close an asylum.” Every community, large or small, 
urban or rural, shares the duty of the home and school to provide for the 
rights of all children to wholesome recreational activities . . . be they of a 
physical, cultural, or social nature. 


A community recreational program, to fulfill its highest purpose, that is, 
to develop habits, appreciations and attitudes for Christian social living, 
must include the discovery of the potential interests, talents, and skills of all 
children. It should provide for training and education in the creative use 
of leisure through a broad program of multitudinous interests for every 
child. There is no greater medium for the development of community loyalty 
than participation in such group activity. Appreciations are closely associated 
with participation. Children who are skilled in recreational activities are more 
likely to appreciate real values, standards, and beauty. Participation in 
community group activities likewise helps toward training in citizenship. 


In community recreation leadership is of primary importance. Most young- 
sters would prefer stealing second base to stealing toys from the nearby dime 
store ... but there must ke a second base to steal; and there must be someone 
to teach them how to steal second base. Most boys would prefer throwing a 
forward pass to heaving a brick at a street light . . . but football leaders 
must be as available to children as are rocks and street lights. According 
to the basic principles drawn up by the National Recreational Association 
which met here in Cleveland this past year, a community recreation leader, 
“must understand children, their desires and needs and possibilities. He 
himself must possess skills or know how to secure the services of leaders 
representing a great variety of skills for teaching, guiding and directing.” 
Above all he must be an individual of well rounded personality and upright 
Christian character. 


And last, but not least in importance, children have a right to some recrea- 
tion which is centered around the Church. Social life is certainly a legitimate 
function of every Catholic parish. This legitimacy springs from an overflow 
of the joy of being a Christian. Indeed, joy is the mark of Christianity, for 
where Christ is, joy should abound. Would it be expecting too much for 
the child to have the opportunity of spending as much of his leisure time at 
social functions centered around the parish as he spends in community 
recreational centers; to have the privilege of taking part in the celebration 
of the great feasts and holy days as well as in the celebration of civic holi- 
days; to participate in athletic contests sponsored by the parish instead of 
attending purely spectator sports, professionalized, and subject to racketeer- 
ing control? If we really believe that the supernatural is built upon the 
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natural, should we not make more real efforts to provide the child with proper 
recreational activity centered around his parish life? 


As teachers we may or may not be directly responsible for youth’s leisure 
time activities spent outside our jurisdiction, but our responsibilities are 
grave concerning the ideals, attitudes and habits he forms in regard to such 
activities. Ours is the great vocation to teach the child that his rights 
derive from his spiritual nature and can flourish only when the things of 
the spirit are held in reverence. As a child of God he must constantly be 
made aware that both his time and talents belong to His Creator to be used 
for His greater honor and glory for “the child is a citizen, not only of this 
world, but of that other world which lies beyond with God, Whose kingdom is 
the kingdom of children.” 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND EDUCATION 


EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK, Ph.D., PRESIDENT 
MOUNT MARY COLLEGE, MILWAUKEE, WIS 


I 


Human rights are words to conjure with. It is a term heard everywhere. 
It has too often the magic of unthinking acceptance and wide circulation. 
It has become a shibboleth, a kind of password among some of the vocal 
and articulate persons in public discussion, which somehow sheds a beneficence 
over everything else they say. It is used to sharpen tensions as well as to 
point the way to better human relations. In the contemporary discussion it 
is chameleon in character serving the evil purposes of many who pharisaically 
enough invoke it in destroying human rights, and at times to the accompani- 
ment of noisy tom-toms, it becomes a kind of political incantation. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.S.R. 


To take only one example: The Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics promises to its people many rights, including a right to rest and 
leisure. It guarantees in Article 125 the rights of free speech, of a free 
press, “freedom of assembly, including the holding of mass meetings, and 
freedom of street processions and demonstrations,” and then the remarkable 
provision is added: “These civil rights are ensured by placing at the disposal 
of the working people and their organizations printing presses, stocks of paper, 
public buildings, the streets, communication facilities and other material 
requisites for the exercise of these rights.” 

One did not know that the Paradisal Highway to Siberia was so broad. Nor 
will we fail to find similar chameleon double talk in our own country in 
respectable educational associations. The real repository of human rights is 
not the constitution of the state but the daily life of the people. 


II 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


An American discussion will naturally start from the statement of the 
Declaration of Independence and we should never tire of repeating the mem- 
orable phrases of the Declaration: 

We declare these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
that to secure these rights governments are instituted among men deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 


Nor should we overlook the right declared immediately after this: 


Whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new 
government laying its foundation on such principle and organizing its 


powers in such form as to them shall most likely effect their safety and 


happiness. 
The Constitution of the United States was submitted to the peopie for rati- 


fication without a Bill of Rights. The argument that the document was an 
over-all protection was not acceptable; hence the insistence in many states” 
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for a specific statement of rights, which constitute the Bill of Rights of the 
first ten amendments. 


THE FRENCH DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


During the French Revolution the words of our Declaration resounded and 
were studied. The French, too, wanted to formulate the rights of man so 
in the early 1790’s there were two formulations by the National Assembly 
and one by Robespierre, that are similar on some points to our own Declara- 
tion. The 1791 National Assembly made a Declaration of Rights of Man and 
Citizen: “considering that ignorance, forgetfulness, or contempt of the rights 
of man are the sole causes of the public miseries and of the corruption of gov- 
ernments, have resolved to set forth in a solemn declaration the natural, in- 
alienable, and sacred rights of man, in order that this declaration, being 
ever present to all the members of the social body, may unceasingly remind 
them of their rights and their duties.” (Great Expressions of Human Rights, 
R. M. Maclver, p. 255) 


The first two declarations made as all of them were, as the document states, 
“in the presence and under the auspices of the Supreme Being’ are 


1. Men are born and remain free and equal in rights. Social distinctions 
can be based only upon public utility. 

2. The aim of every political association is the preservation of the natural 
and imprescriptible (note the word) rights of man. These rights are 
liberty, property, security, and resistance to oppression.” (p. 255) 


In the Constitution of 1793 this is repeated. We shall add here an inter- 
esting definition of liberty: “Liberty is the power that belongs to man to do 
whatever is not injurious to the rights of others; it has nature for its prin- 
ciple, justice for its rule, law for its defense; its moral limit is in this maxim: 
Do not do to another that which you do not wish should be done to you.” 
(p. 263) 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


As stated in our own Declaration these rights are part of the very nature 
of man—they are his nature, stamped as it were in his mind and heart and 
conscience. They are not man-made, nor conferred by governments but from 
the Great Lawgiver, the maker of the universe and all that is in it, the 
Creator of man, God Himself. This is the meaning of the Declaration that 
these human rights are endowed by the Creator. The French very properly 
call them sacred. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE NEEDED 


The French definition of these rights as imprescriptible as well as in- 
alienable gives special emphasis to another idea that these rights are “inde- 
pendent of law or custom” and cannot be “justly taken away.” This is in 
addition to the fact that the individual cannot give up these rights. And 
they cannot be surrendered or lost so as to deny them to posterity. But gov- 
ernments which are so often made the guarantors and protectors of these 
natural, sacred, imprescriptible and inalienable rights of man are often the 
instrument of their restriction, their denial, even their destruction. Eternal 
vigilance is always the price of liberty. 


One of the things we ought to be on our guard against is a confusion of 
these broad human rights—inherent, imprescriptible, inalienable—belonging 
to man because of his existence, his dignity, his place in the creation, what- 
ever sanction confirms them; and political and civil, and even social and eco- 
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nomic rights which grow out of the particular human conventions, social 
contracts, constitutions which give form to a political or economic society. 
The former are rights which are inviolable by absolute monarch, fuehrer or 
other dictator or democratic majority. The latter are matters of agreements 
among men—deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. 


III 
DEFINITION OF RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Unfortunately the whole discussion is a strange confusion of rights and 
obligations, without any clear «distinction between rights and correlative obli- 
gations, nor is there any clear conception of duty or duties. A right, as 
Cahill says, is defined as a “. . . moral power which a person has and which 
other persons are bound to respect, to do something, to retain something or 
exact something from another.” 


A duty is “a moral obligation of doing or not doing something.” Surely 
there should be no confusion as to rights and duties, but there is, and a good 
deal of the contemporary moral topsy-turviness and the spiritual chaos is 
due to that confusion. 


EDUCATION AS RIGHT AND DUTY 


Education is not in the area of rights, it is in the area of duty. It is in 
the area of free will which man may or may not do to achieve his purpose, 
ultimate and mundane. It is in the area of compulsion which the state says 
the individual must have in the interest of the common welfare; and beyond 
that an area of social opportunities. There is a minimum, too, of knowledge 
which the Church says is necessary for salvation, Education is in the area 
of parental obligation and decision both in the natural law, in the civil law, 
and in the canon law to determine what education the child shall receive and 
what use will be made of the social opportunities, including those of the 
church and state, to help the child secure an education. There is an educa- 
tion that is regimentation and indoctrination, but the only genuine education 
is self-education utilizing self-activity by means of self-direction for the 
supreme end of life in heaven and of life on the earth. 


U.S. SENATE SHOULD REJECT COVENANT OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


May I digress to say that declarations or covenants of human rights should 
always remain as statements of aspiration and not be presented as treaties. 
While the proposed Covenant to be considered by the United States Senate 
does not include all the universal Declaration of Rights, omitting the social 
and economic, it should nevertheless be rejected by the Senate even if it be, 
in large part, a statement of rights that are protected in the United States 
now. This is not the method of making laws or constitutional changes for 
the American people. If there is any possibility of its passage, a rider such 
as this should be attached: “No provision of this agreement (not a treaty) 
shall in any way affect or change the laws of the United States or of any 
state or the Constitution of the United States or of any state unless each 
specific proposal has followed the regular procedure for making laws or amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States or of the states. Such declaration 


shall have no force or effect in any court of law or equity in the United 


on 


States in any suit whatever. 


14Inspired by the approval of the 22nd Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
another amendment should be formulated embodying the substance of this statement. It should 
also delete in Article VI of the Constitution of the United States the phrase, ‘‘and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the United States.” 
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IV 
THE FOUNDATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


But many people even in our own nation do not accept the religious and 
metaphysical basis and sanction of human rights, and we know that the 
belief in the natural law has fluctuated during the centuries. In the history 
of man’s struggle for liberty, we have a common basis of agreement. Those 
who do not accept the religious sanction must substitute a sanction of social 
expediency—a not too secure basis, or it becomes, as in Russia, a right con- 
ferred by the state, not proclaimed or declared by the people, and consequently 
as insecure and fluctuating as governments themselves—with its not infre- 
quent usurping executive, subservient legislature, and spineless judiciary. 
Thus, while the human rights may be defined in the same language, their 
foundation may be as in one case, the rock, and in the other case, sand. 
Though the protection of such rights in constitutions of states as well is a little 
more secure than statutory provisions, they may be denied or destroyed and 
are not inalienable, imprescriptible, or sacred. But they will be determined 
for individuals in a particular social order, however, by some combination of 
the constitution, the laws, the police powers and equity as interpreted by 
judicial opinion. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE NATURE OF MAN 


Closely related to these rights will be the process of making them real, 
the process of not merely having them, but enjoying them. Consequently 
education, not public education, not private education, but education of the 
individual, helping him to realize the source, sanction, and content of these 
rights, is essential if these rights are to be enjoyed. In other words, to provide 
the opportunity and the means for the development of the whole man— 
physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual—for a fullness and abundance of 
life worthy of his higher potentialities, the individual there must have educa- 
tion. But education is not a right; it is useful, if the right kind, to enable 
man to save these rights and to achieve their purpose in helping man achieve 
his humanity. 


Vv 
EDUCATION AS A RIGHT (USSR) 


Education as a right is discussed in the Constitution of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; in chapter ten we read: 

Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to education. 

This right is ensured by universal, compulsory elementary education; 
by education, including higher education, being free of charge; by the sys- 
tem of state stipends for the overwhelming majority of students in the 
universities -and colleges; by instruction in schools being conducted in 
the native language, and by the organization in the factories, state farms, 
machine and tractor stations and collective farms of free vocational, tech- 
nical and agronomic training for the working people. (Article 121, Con- 
stitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, p. 103) 


EDUCATION IN UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


A somewhat similar statement on the relation of education and human 
rights is contained in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of the 
United Nations. In Article 26, we read: 


(1) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least 
in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall 
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be compulsory. Technical and professional education shall be made 
generally available and higher education shall be equally accessible to 
all on the basis of merit. 


(2) Education shall be directed to the full development of the human per- 
sonality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance, and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further 
the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 


(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall 
be given to their children. 


A CATHOLIC DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


The NCWC submitted a draft of a Declaration of Human Rights to the 
Human Rights Commission of the United Nations. These included many 
rights. Those relating to education included among the rights of human 
persons: The right to religious formation through education and association. 
The right to education suitable for the maintenance and development of man’s 
dignity as a human person. 


Under the rights of the family was: The right to educate the children. 


And under the domestic rights of'states: The right to require that its 
people receive an education suitable for citizenship. 


The rights listed above are in no sense human rights in the basic sense, 
nor are they rights that can be made secure by government except the parental 
right stated. Besides this confusion as to the meaning of the word rights, 
the so-called rights themselves are too vague—unenforceable in law or bind- 
ing on others because of this vagueness. The rights of parents (rather than 
of the family) should have been more broadly stated in view of the incom- 
petence, unwillingness, impracticability of parents to carry on the actual 
education of their children, or their readiness to delegate it. 


VI 
LEARNING ABOUT HUMAN RIGHTS 
Educational facilities at every level within the capacity of the student must 
provide opportunity to learn the truths about human rights. 


The widest diffusion of the knowledge of the existence of such rights, a 
fuller meaning of them than the repetition of the phrases of the Declaration 
should be a part of all education in the United States whether publicly or 
privately supported. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE GOVERNMENT 


A clear inference from this point is that we must teach the essential char- 
acter of government rather than the numerous inert facts about it so often 


taught in schools. The basic truths we should teach about government will 


be indicated shortly. We must emphasize it as a means, not an end in itself. 


The social aims of the preamble to the Constitution must be emphasized. 
They are the direct objectives of our political life and they are phases of man’s 
effort to achieve the conditions of the fulfillment and enrichment of man’s” 
nature and his destiny. This is the purpose of all social machinery including - 


government, and of all social structures as well. 


We do not need to go abroad to see government become a Frankenstein. 
We have only to look at our own country in the last quarter of a century. 
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And if we see, or want to see, how easily it is done, we should note in World 
War II the nonchalance with which the Congress of the United States voted 
extraordinary war powers to the President. This was practically an abdica- 
tion of legislative power. We have not learned certain basic lessons of 
political life: 


1. Government exists for the welfare of the governed. 
2. A government of laws rather than a government of men. 


3. A really independent judiciary (no packed Supreme Courts) with a high 
sense of their function as protectors of individual rights. 


4. The greater safeguards are in decentralization rather than in centraliza- 
tion, with control of power kept near the point where it is exercised. 


Greater emphasis on legislatures rather than executive branch of the 
government which on the national level would make Teherans, Yaltas, 
and Potsdams impossible without legislative approval. 


6. Maintenance of greater independence and sharper separation of govern- 
mental powers, executive, judicial, and legislative. 


7. Public administration devoted exclusively to a faithful execution of the 
laws. 


8. That governmental power is in its nature, limited—not totalitarian—not 
despotic—not tyrannical. 


9. The revolutionary right when government becomes destructive of its 
proper ends, to alter or abolish it and institute a new government laying 
its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 


10. Public officials are public servants, 


This statement emphasizes the importance of the eternal vigilance needed 
if human rights are not only to be possessed but to be enjoyed, and it points 
to our first relation of human rights to education. They are a continual chal- 
lenge and opportunity to education. 


IF A RIGHT—WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION? 


The grave problem that exists where education is declared to be a right is 
what education? In the United States as defined by the United States 
Supreme Court, basing its decision on the natural law, this education is not 
necessarily an education taught by public teachers, an education which 
standardizes the children. The high duty of defining this education is in 
those who nurture him and direct his destiny. The language of the Oregon 
decision is as follows: “As often heretofore pointed out, rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution may not be abridged by legislation which has no reason- 
able relation to some purpose within the competency of the state. The funda- 
mental theory of liberty upon which all governments in this Union repose 
excludes any general power of the state to standardize its children by forcing 
them to accept instruction from public teachers only. The child is not the 
mere creature of the state; those who nurture him and direct his destiny 
have the right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him for 
additional obligations.” 


or 


THE KIND OF EDUCATION IMPLIED IN HUMAN RIGHTS 


Education itself is not a right. It cannot be conferred, nor can it be 
taken away from an individual, nor can it be claimed. All that society or 
government can do is to provide the opportunities for education, create what 
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Lester Ward called an educational environment. Then the spirit listing 
where it will may get an education. There is in the old meaning of the 
word a “mystery” of education. Different people in the same situation react 
in widely different ways. For some a situation may be a matter of indif- 
ference, for others it may cataclysmically affect their whole life by giving 
it new direction. Regimentation and uniformity are no parts of effective 
education. Education for totalitarian regimes, even if some were beneficent, 
would be an evil; only in the freedom of the human spirit can there be real 
education. Therefore in our schools if education recognizing the existence 
of human rights will conform to certain conditions, 


1. It will emphasize learning instead of teaching. 


2. It will provide the opportunity for self-activity, self-direction, and self- 
control. 


3. It will provide for diversity of talent, interest, and experience. 


4, It will recognize a moral order of the universe of which the school is a 
part. 


5. In Catholic schools it will recognize God, the giver of human rights, 
Creator, Father and the Providence of God. In other schools they will 
give expression to the faith that is in them regarding the universe. 


6. It will recognize the dignity of each person without any adjective and 
make available all educational facilities to each person according to his 
capacity, his preparation and training. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


In the conception of human rights of man, independent of government— 
inherent, inalienable, imprescriptible, and sacred—we have a basis for a liberal 
education which has only been rarely adverted to, if at all. It is this dignity 
of man, maker of governments and of school systems, that a liberal education 
takes account of as its central object and to the fulfillment of whose purposes 
it is principally concerned. It is the human being achieving his humanity 
in the community with other human beings by self-mastery, self-direction 
and self-control that makes education liberal. This is anterior and superior 
to all his vocations and activities in which he participates in the community. 
Even these are judged by the degrees to which they enrich human personality 
by this self-activity. 


VII 
POLITICAL AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


There are certain other rights—called political and civil rights—which grow 
out of the nature of our society and government, both man-made. They are 
reinforcements of the basic human rights and grow out of a recognition of 
the dignity of man. They differ in their scope and their protection in different 
societies and basing their just powers on the consent of the governed. In 
our contemporary education three issues are closely related to these political 
and civic rights. They relate to so-called student rights, to discrimination 
and to academic freedom. 


THE SCHOOL AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


One of the most significant characteristics of education, particularly in col- 
leges, is a new self-consciousness on the part of students, a new assertion 
of their rights or what they conceive to be their rights, and a desire to 
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participate in administration, helping to decide the condition of their educa- 
tional destiny. 


There is increasing recognition on the part of education administrators 
and of teachers of the central place of students in the educational process, and 
a consequent new emphasis on learning in place of the old emphasis on 
teaching. 


Students on the college level have proposed a student bill of rights. In- 
trinsically this is a good thing, but instead of being merely imitative of the 
great documents of political liberty and repeating loudly the weasel words 
of contemporary discussion they should study the purposes of the institution 
of which they are a part, and relate these rights to the purposes of the 
organization. Some will be intrinsic, others will be granted as experience 
shows the students ready for them. I have elsewhere given my conception of 
a student bill of rights so will not say more at this time. 


DISCRIMINATION IN SCHOOLS 


I fear a good deal of the discussion of discrimination in education was 
evilly inspired and was designed to promote tension rather than to alleviate 
it. There is no justification for discrimination against human beings on any 
of the grounds so prevalent in our society. The remedy must come as an 
educative process rather than by social mandate or legislative act. We must 
learn to live together by living together—as the thoughts of men are widened 
with the processes of the sun. We know, however, that the “Inevitable 
Progress” of nineteenth century social science was self-deception. A secure 
progress will be secured only by positive teaching based on the great doctrine 
of religion, the Fatherhood of God, the Communion of Saints, and the 
Mystical Body of Christ, as living faith in the actual social community. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The other problem is academic freedom. A full discussion would take us 
too far afield so we state the problem briefly. Academic freedom is as essen- 
tial in the school as freedom of speech and press is in the general social life. 
It is interesting to note in the French statements on this subject that the 
right is stated with the limitation subject to responsibility for the abuse 
of this freedom. “The free communication of ideas and opinions is one of 
the most precious of the rights of man; every citizen then can freely speak, 
write, and print, subject to responsibility for the abuse of this freedom in 
the cases determined by law.” (p. 256) In university research it is of the 
essence. In teaching it is weighted with certain responsibilities to the 
student, the responsibility of conforming to the standards of scholarship and 
of avoiding merely idiosyncratic teaching taking advantage of the immaturity 
of the student. The ideal, particularly in the research area, was stated in 
the famous 1910 statement of Wisconsin which was made to encourage that 
continual and fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone the truth can 
be found. 


THE TEACHER AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


And dealing with a current problem the President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has put the case well regarding a fact often over- 
looked—the factor of competent teachers. 

The Institute also wishes to make it clear that it believes that the 
teacher, as a teacher, must be free of doctrinaire control originating out- 
side of his own mind. He must be free to be critical and objective in his 
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own way, and above all he must work in the clear daylight without 
hidden allegiances or obligations which require him to distort his research 
or teaching in accord with dictates from without. If a teacher were 
found to be subject to improper outside control in his teaching, the Insti- 
tute would regard him as incompetent. (Primer of Intellectual Free- 
dom, Howard Mumford Jones, p. 4) 


And the statement regarding teaching is thus put by the Pope: 
A NORM OF A JUST FREEDOM 


This norm of a just freedom in things scientific, serves also as an 
inviolable norm of a just freedom in things didactic, or for rightly under- 
stood liberty in teaching; it should be observed therefore in whatever 
instruction is imparted to others. Its obligation is all the more binding 
in justice when there is question of instructing youth. For in this work 
the teacher, whether public or private, has no absolute right of his own, 
but only such as has been communicated to him by others. Besides every 
Christian child or youth has a strict right to instruction in harmony with 
the teaching of the Church, the pillar and ground of truth. And who- 
ever disturbs the pupil’s faith in any way, does him grave wrong, inas- 
much as he abuses the trust which children place in their teachers, and 
takes unfair advantage of their inexperience and of their natural craving 
for unrestrained liberty, at once illusory and false. (Readings in the 
Philosophy of Education, p. 427) 


CONFLICTS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


And a word must be said about the conflict between science and religion 
in this connection. Following the summary fashion we are using, we quote 
Cardinal Newman’s solution: 

(The Catholic) is sure, and nothing shall make him doubt, that if 
anything seems to be proved by astronomer, or geologist, or chronologist, 
or antiquarian, or ethnologist, in contradiction to the dogmas of faith, 
that point will eventually turn out, first, not to be proved, or secondly, 
not contradictory, or thirdly, not contradictory to any thing really 
revealed, but to something which has been confused wit. revelation. 
(Idea of a University, pp. 466-7) 


VIII 
EPILOGUE 
There is, in short, vital meaning for education in human rights, but it 
is not found in the ballyhoo for human rights lumping it with democracy, 


peace, justice, and every worthy abstract noun. It is more than a catch 
phrase but it requires thought and reflection. Its real meaning goes deep 


to the very nature of man and to a destiny worthy of his origin; and it has 


rich suggestion. It is the man with human rights, inalienable, imprescripti- 
ble, sacred, as well as rights growing out of the social order, that through 


self-activity and self-direction will be revealed to himself in education fulfilling 


the potential dynamism of his nature in full measure—to the measure of 
the fullness of the stature of Christ. 
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THE ROLE OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 
IN FOSTERING VOCATIONS 


REV. BARNABAS MARY, C.P., PASSIONIST MONASTERY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Church of tomorrow is in the classroom of today. Children in our 
Catholic schools this year will supply the ranks of priests and religious in 
the next generation. Hence, all our teaching Sisters are called upon to play 
a large role in fostering vocations. 


No one can be indifferent to this field of the apostolate. Each country and 
each generation has a right to its due quota of consecrated leaders. With- 
out priests and sisters the Church cannot go on. Therefore, the Code of 
Church Law (Canon 1358) and the letters of our recent Popes make clear 
that all those who are in charge of youth must do their share in developing 
vocations. 


VOCATION FOSTERING, A DUTY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Practice has tended to lay this responsibility chiefly on the shoulders of 
our high school teachers, In reality, it is the special duty of the sister in 
the elementary grades. 


“But these children are too young to know their own minds!” 
“They are immature!” 
“I did not dream of a vocation until my senior year in high school!” 


All these objections have some foundation. Yet we repeat again that the 
burden of nurturing vocations rests upon the elementary school teacher. It is 
true there will always be need for a great deal of vocation guidance at the 
high school level. But this can never substitute for the work that must be 
done in the elementary grades. 


REASONS 


The obvious reason is the fact that a large percentage of seminarians 
actually enter the seminary after eighth grade; more and more young girls, 
too, are entering upon aspirantship at this age. Others, it is true, make 
their considered and final choice only later. But even in these cases of 
high school vocation development, the seed must be planted and nurtured 
long before. 


However, the basic reason for this duty lies much deeper. It is founded 
on the right of every child in our Catholic schools to integral Catholic educa- 
tion. Then only is the sister in the classroom a competent Catholic teacher 
when she so vitalizes her class with Catholic spirit that vocations follow 
as a natural consequence. In other words, true Catholic education and voca- 
tion fostering are one and the same. 


Just see what this means. Priests and religious dedicate themselves to a 
lifetime service of God. Of their own free will they choose a state of life 
in which the virtue of religion is a primary duty. Accordingly, they need a 
long-range preparation of intense Catholic living. Interest in the things of 
God and of the Church, readiness to serve at the altar, fervor in attending 
Holy Mass and devotions, reverence for sacred persons and things, generosity 
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in sacrificing oneself for the work of God—this spirit of religion must be 
fostered if boys and girls are to feel an attraction to religious: life. 


Analyze this work of preparation. What else is it but a program of intense 
Catholic training? Just let a sister keep in mind what is needed to prepare 
a boy or girl for religious life; let her aim at fostering vocations in the hearts 
of some of ‘her little ones. Then—and only then—will she qualify as a true 
Catholic teacher meeting adequately the right of all our children to total 
Catholic training. 


GOING HIS WAY 


This kind of teaching requires a faithful following of Christ. He was a 
teacher to his finger tips. The greatest part of His public life was spent, 
not in preaching to the crowds, but in teaching twelve ignorant men. For 
three years He worked at the elementary school level to develop the vocations 
of His slow-witted apostles. All success in fostering vocations—and this 
means all success in Catholic teaching—depends on the thoroughness with 
which our teachers imitate Him. They must become “other Christs” if their 
teaching is to have rich and lasting value. The Master Himself assures us, 
“He who abides in me, and I in him, he bears much fruit; for without me 
you can do nothing.” (Jn. 15:5) 


Fortunately Christ has left us a consummate manual of his own pedagogy, 
the Gospels. If only a teacher studies this book prayerfully, she will learn 
the secret of our Lord’s teaching technique. With this mastery there will 
come a new power. For teaching is not merely a matter of imparting instruc- 
tion; rather, it involves becoming “another Christ” with his power to illumine 
minds and inflame hearts. 


What was His method? 
LOVE AND UNDERSTANDING 


First of all, our Lord loved all those for whom He was working. They 
had many faults, it is true; still He recognized in them beloved children of 
His Father. Nothing they ever did or said surprised Him. Often they 
missed the point of His teaching; they were slow to understand truths that 
were obvious to Him. It took so long for them to acquire the spirit and to 
live out the lessons that He tried to teach. Yet the Master was tireless in 
His patience; without counting the cost He spent Himself for His disciples. 


Our children, too, are dear to God. Christ has purchased them with His 
Precious Blood; His grace is in their souls. Only God knows what great 
things He has in store for them. Only He can count how many He would 
choose for His very own, if only they yield a generous will. Indeed, all our 
children are so loved by God that He has said of them, “Amen I say to you, 
as long as you did it for one of these, the least of my brethren, you did it 
for me.” (Matt. 25:40) 

The first secret of all success, then, is to love and revere the children. 
Personal interest means everything to them. A pointed question, a kind word — 
about a family problem, readiness to spend a few minutes after school in 
conversation—all this goes a long way in winning a child’s confidence. In 


this regard a successful vocation director has remarked that the large num- ~ 
ber of young religious in her community owe their vocations, under God, to 


the friendly interest of sisters who had taught them. 
It is true, the modern child often shows signs of thoughtlessness; he is — 





refractory and difficult to handle. But there is a reason for this; the Catholic : 
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home of today is different from the homes of the last generation. A teacher, 
then, must be ready to make allowances. Like Christ, she must be firm, yes; 
but also very patient and understanding. Love will find a way to the child’s 
heart; .sincere, reverent affection will pierce the outer shell of callous indif- 
ference that the modern child has reared against a hostile world. We must 
always remember that the children do not see God. But they do see the 
sister in the classroom who is supposed to be near Him and like Him. A 
sister with a lovable personality will draw them to love God and to honor 
Him with a growing spirit of devotedness. For a child is quick to reason as 
did the valet of St. Francis de Sales: “How good the good God must be, 
since His servant Francis is so kind.’ 


PRAYER 


But it is not love alone that brings God’s grace to souls; prayer, too, is 
necessary. Therefore, the second element in our Lord’s method was His 
unceasing prayer for the Apostles. The night before He chose them, He 
spent long hours on His knees, pleading for the graces they would need. 
Each evening, after the hard day of preaching in Jerusalem, He prayed for 
a long while, to win for His disciples divine help to be faithful to His teaching. 
At the Last Supper, they were His one great concern; some of His most 
touching words were uttered in His prayer for them: “I have manifested 
thy name to the men whom thou hast given me out of the world... I pray 


for them . . . Holy Father, keep in thy name those whom thou hast given 
me . .’. I do not pray that thou take them out of the world, but that thou 
keep them from evil . . . For them I sanctify myself, that they also may 


be sanctified in truth.” (Jn. 17:6-19) 


This spirit of prayer must also form a cardinal element in the teaching 
apostolate of every sister. A vocation is a great grace; it must be won 
by prayerful pleading. Our Lord has warned us, “Without me you can do 
nothing.” (Jn. 15:5) On the other hand, He assures us, “Whatever you ask 
in my name, that I will do, in order that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son.” (Jn. 14:18) If only, then, a teacher learns to pray each day for the 
children whom God has entrusted to her, if only she whispers little ejacula- 
tions in her heart throughout the day, her words will burn with God’s grace 
to warm the hearts of her pupils with true love of God. This love will prompt 
them to acts of devotion. Who knows but that these may be the beginning 
of a vocation, the first acts of religion in a lifetime of consecrated service. 
When Blessed Brother Benildus died, this religious teacher had hundreds 
of vocations among the children whom he had taught. Certainly the rosary 
that was always twined about his fingers played no little part in this richly 
blessed apostolate. 


IMAGE-FUL TEACHING 


True love and true prayer will always bear fruit in deeds. Therefore, 
the third element in our Lord’s pedagogy was his competence as a teacher. 
He knew all truth; He saw it all intuitively. Yet He was a consummate 
teacher in making His lessons clear and forceful for His apostles. He used 
every means to help them grasp His doctrine. He brought into play every 
feature of the life and landscape of His country in order to impress His 
teaching more deeply on the souls of His hearers. The flight of the bird 
across the heavens, the lily of the field, the lowering sky, the fig tree and 
the vine, the barren soil of Judea, the lamps of the feast—all these elements 
of the Palestinian scene served the Master as examples and figures for 
teaching truth. 
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The Catholic teacher, too, must work hard to make the lessons live. In 
mind, imagination, and will, the students of today must become true children 
of God, if any of them are to develop later into priests and sisters. Indeed, 
it is a basic requirement of all Catholic education that the things of God 
become meaningful to the students. Therefore, especially in teaching Chris- 
tian doctrine, the teacher must be ever on the lookout for new ways to 
express age-old truths. Pictures, stories, examples—all these help to make 
a vital impression. Ours is the day when children feed on the pulp of comic 
books. The teaching sister must have the lives of the saints at her finger 
tips to match the antics of Superman with the living deeds of truly great 
heroes. Tarcissus and Agnes, Aloysius and Imelda, Thérése and Gabriel of 
the Sorrowful Virgin, Pancratius, Venantius, and Maria Goretti—these saintly 
boys and girls (whom some of our religious may have forgotten!) have a 
God-given power to form the minds and hearts of children. The example 
of their devotedness to Christ will readily inspire others to similar generosity. 
And generosity, remember, is the seed of every vocation. 


The catechism lesson itself offers many an opportunity to explain the role 
that priests and religious play in the life of the Church. In this way the 
student will come to understand what a vocation means; he will learn the 
worth of a life consecrated to God and to others, and he will appreciate the 
growing need for vocations. 


Posters and pictures, too—above all, the Crucifix and Rosary—all these 
means must be pressed into service to deepen the spirit of religion among 
our children. Sacred art has a power all its own; it tells a story that one 
never forgets. Just bring a child under this holy influence, and he will 
soon enter on a life more devoted to God. Here we touch on a weakness of the 
modern Catholic home: holy pictures have been removed from its walls; 
the illustrated family Bible and Butler’s Lives of the Saints are no longer 
found on the parlor table. As a result, the modern child is deprived of 
what could be one of the richest influences in his life. 


All the sisters of a community should work together in this program of 
religious instruction. One has greater artistic ability, another less; one 
has a forte for collecting stories, another ioves the lives of the saints. Let 
all learn to share their treasures. This cause is God’s cause. 


ENERGIZING STUDENT ACTIVITY 


But people always learn best by doing. Our Lord was familiar with this 
point of human psychology. And so another element in His teaching method 
was to share His own ministry with the apostles. He sent them out to 
preach and to heal diseases and to drive out devils; he gave them work to 
do. In this way their spirit of religion and service received exercise and 
grew strong. 


Human nature has not changed. Our sisters, too, must give the children 
work to do, if they are to develop a strong loyalty to the Church and a 
heartful devotedness to Christ. Each one of them must learn to be an 
apostle at home; through word and example our children should win the whole 
family to frequent reception of the sacraments and daily recitation of the 
rosary. Then, too, there is the classroom altar to decorate and care for, 
A special interest in vocations will be awakened if the students themselves 
send away for vocation literature from various communities. They should 
be encouraged, too, to bring to class clippings from the diocesan paper on 
the life of the Church, on the missions, on the work of priests and sisters. 
Such activity always vitalizes interest. 
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This is the great value of the vocation clubs now in existence throughout 
our country. The most familiar, of course, are the Don Bosco vocation 
club for boys and the Good Counsel vocation club for girls. The program 
of these clubs is well conceived. For not only does it stir up interest in the 
priesthood and religious life; but at the same time its rules will inevitably 
vitalize Catholic living in the classroom. So it always will be: vocation 
fostering and intense Catholic training are one and the same. 


THE TEACHER QUOTIENT 


Ways and means count for little unless a sister lives her teaching. The 
largest element in our Lord’s method was His own person. He never asked 
his disciples to do anything that He Himself did not first do. He was the 
perfect embodiment of the lessons He taught: “Learn of me,” He could 
say with utter sincerity. His character was so flawless that He could defy 
His enemies with the challenge, “Which of you can convict me of sin?” (Jn. 
8:46) In Him the Apostles had always before their eyes a living object lesson 
of all their vocation would involve; for in Christ Jesus the priesthood shone 
forth in all its sublime beauty. 


So it must always be with the Catholic teacher. What we are preaches 
so much louder than what we say. If we are to stir up in the hearts of 
children love for God and a great admiration for religious life, then all the 
ideals of religious life must shine forth in our personality. An ounce of sugar 
draws more flies than a whole barrel of vinegar. We shall be able to impress 
others with a great esteem of religious life only on condition that we our- 
selves are living this life to the hilt. No one can give what he does not have. 


Hence, it must be a prime concern of every religious to foster in her own 
soul the virtues of religious life. Good example is the most potent of teachers. 
It speaks a language that all can understand. When the children see a 
religious happy and holy in her life of service, some at least will be drawn 
to seek this vocation. There is a little poem that sums this up well: 


Learning will be useless lumber 
If it does not make you see 
That the verb “to know” is never 
More important than the verb “to be.” 
And take heed of what you’re saying 
For the pupil wiser far, 
Will be thinking while you say it 
Of the kind of woman you are. 
’Tis the understanding spirit, 
*Tis the soul resolved to give, 
’Tis the love behind the lesson 
That can make the lesson live. 
Garner every bit of knowledge 
As a miser does his pelf, 
But remember that the core of 
All your teaching is yourself. 


SUMMING UP 


We have here described the elements in our Lord’s teaching technique. 
To model oneself upon Him is the guiding principle for every Catholic teacher. 
The motif of every sister’s life must always be the conviction that prompted 
St. Paul to write “I live, now not I, but Christ lives in me.” (Gal. 2:20) 
This spirit is essential if she is to enliven her class with that intense Catho- 
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licity that always results in fostering vocations. Other programs will be of 
help; but the consistent use of Christ’s own method is fundamental. We 
have His word for it: “Without me you can do nothing.” (Jn. 15:5) 


Today the need for vocations in our country is greater than ever before. 
The whole world is looking to us to supply the missionary personnel pre- 
viously provided by the countries of Europe that are now suffering from 
the ravages of war. Certainly the field is white to harvest. God does pro- 
vide. Of His goodness we can have no doubt; St. John Bosco assures us 
that God has given the seed of a vocation to one third of all Catholic school 
children. 


But the tiny seed must be nurtured. This work is the solemn duty and 
sublime privilege of every elementary school sister. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOL SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 


A GOOD SUPERVISOR RECOGNIZES HUMAN RIGHTS BY GIVING 
EFFECTIVE SUPERVISORY ASSISTANCE TO THE PUPIL 


SISTER M. FREDERIG, S.S.J., MT. ST. JOSEPH ACADEMY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The subject of this paper as assigned to me, “The Good Supervisor Recog- 
nizes Human Rights by Giving Effective Supervisory Assistance to the 
Pupil,” takes on a somewhat different aspect than the general idea of the 
task of the supervisor. 


The concept of supervision has changed through the years. At first it 
was merely an inspection to determine the state of affairs in a particular 
school. Later the training and guidance of teachers became dominant. Today 
it may be classed as participatory and cooperative. The supervisor works 
with all groups to formulate and execute plans or policies to better the 
efficiency of our schools. 


It is not my intention to give an over-all picture of the duties of the super- 
visor., In the triangle—the supervisor, the teacher, the child—the super- 
visor and the child are to be considered. Since the teacher is a component 
part in this trio, she cannot be isolated. When she is mentioned, it will 
be due to necessity. 


The child, made by God to His own image and likeness, is destined to be 
happy with Him for all eternity. Life is given that he may pursue and attain 
this happiness. Therefore, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are 
basic rights that he may claim. 


To the child, life depends fundamentally upon God, then upon his parents, 
and finally upon his fellow men; liberty is involved in that gift of God to 
man known as free will; happiness is the goal that should be his in this 
world that he may attain eternal happiness. Included in these rights are 
others that should be basic in the role of the educator, that is, the right to 
be treated with dignity,. consideration, and concern; the right to be loved, 
cared for, and educated; the right to be brought up in religion properly 
taught; the right to live properly and happily as a member of the family, 
the neighborhood, the city, the state, the country, the world. 


To the home and the parents belongs the duty of fostering in the child 
these rights and privileges. Due to the complexity of society today, the home 
cannot assume all the duties of the child’s education. This responsibility, 
therefore, is delegated in part to those who have been chosen and prepared 
to assist the parents in the complete education of the child. Christ, the 
great Educator, gave this commission. 


The relation of the supervisor to the pupil involves a concept which tradi- 
tionally never entered into that of the supervisor and supervision. As 
supervisors, we were concerned with the teacher and teacher techniques, with 
physical facilities and tools of learning, with environment conducive to good 
education, perhaps even to the relation of the teacher to the child. But most 
of us would be obliged to admit frankly that we gave little attention or failed 
to recognize our professional responsibility to the pupil himself. 
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Why should there be a pupil-supervisor relationship? Why should super- 


vision include attention to the pupil? 


A distinctive feature of Catholic education is concerned with the individual. 
The pupil is the only reason for the existence of a school. Learning requires 
a teacher-pupil affinity and as the child is the important constituent, the 
supervisor must be alert to this situation and make a teacher conscious that 
it is not pupils that she is teaching but a pupil. The supervisor is the only 
person with a free accepted entree into a classroom and has the opportunity 
of re-establishing in the pupils or in a pupil the correct attitude toward 
the teacher. The supervisor can establish in the pupils greater confidence 
in the teacher. At the same time, the pupil who feels he has been dis- 
criminated against by the teacher or pupil sees provision made in supervision 
for a court of appeal. The supervisor can make the pupils realize their 
individual importance and their responsibilities as individuals to themselves 
and to the class. 

How can this pupil-supervisor relationship be accomplished? The solutions 
will be simple, homely. If you are interested in journalism, you know that 
“names make news.” Use it! Every child likes to hear his own name. When 
a supervisor enters a classroom and can call two or three individuals by 
name or locate them, attention is obtained immediately. Those children are 
being treated with a dignity, a consideration, or a concern that pleases them. 
Can one remember all the names, for example, of the children in one class- 
room when one visits it only two or three times a year? Impossible. How 
may these names be selected? A previous conference with the teacher may 
have brought to your attention a name or two. At the time of the first 
visitation to the room, an over-all picture of the pupils is obtained from the 
seating chart. An association of names and the position those children 
have in the group is then made. It may be noted that one child is absorbed 
in an assignment, another may be looking for tools to begin work, and a 
third is observing you, ete. Can you draw any conclusions about these 
pupils? You can. You may be right and you may be wrong. A walk around 
the room may satisfy the inference. 

There may be an individual who appears to be having difficulty; ask him 
if he wishes you to help him. The assistance may not be necessary but you 
are learning something about him. When convenient, jot his name down so 
that it may be referred to later. Then there is the one who is a disturbing 
element. What is he doing and why ? How long has he been causing trouble? 
This information may be obtained from a record gard. What is his mental 
ability? If high, is he working to his full capacity? Are the marks for 
character traits high or low? The supervisor cannot do for the child all 
that should be done, but she can make helpful recommendations to the teacher. 

In another room spel’ing is poor and the writing is barely legible. Can 
the supervisor do anything to better this condition? Ask the teacher to send 
to you the spelling papers written on a certain day. Will they be better? 
Most certainly. Mark thes: papers in detail and return them to the teacher. 
She, in turn, will note the comments as she gives them back to the class. 
Who is benefited by such a procedure? The satisfaction given to a slow child 
when he sees a favorable remark on his paper, the encouragement afforded 
a child who has no one at home to praise him is sufficient to make the work 
worth while. Try it! It brings results. Through emphasis on factors such 
as these, the child will become aware of what is expected of him in any 
learning situation. 

There are gifted pupils for whom little is done. The behavior problem is 
frequently found here. Why? The child rebels against the boredom of his 
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too-easy class work. Challenge these individuals to work on a higher level 
than they have been working. Are all subjects easily mastered? If not, 
why not? Unless we discover the WHY, we cannot effect a cure. Special 
hobbies, more extensive reading, and extracurricular activities that have 
been suggested by the supervisor may be the solution that will change the 
problem boy or girl into a satisfactory pupil and enable him to realize that 
he is important and that his contributions to the members of his class are 
worth while. 


There is one more group to which every supervisor should give attention. 
What about our “slow learners?” They are in each classroom. They are 
the ones we hear about first. What can we do for them? Are they mentally 
slow or have they lost out through physical disability or lack of attention? 
Whatever the reason, let us do something for them, They are our future 
citizens as are their more fortunate brothers. The church needs them; the 
country needs them. Direct their teachers to give them all the attention 
that is possible. They cannot be expected to reach the goal of the normal 
child in the time that he does, but they can reach a goal on their own level. 
A knowledge of home conditions or a personal communication with the parents 
may help to establish in the child a confidence that will enable him to have 
greater faith in the teacher and the supervisor. 


The successful supervisor is the one who recognizes in the pupils she ob- 
serves their individual differences and in turn uses every available resource 
to develop or correct these differences. To care for the maximum growth 
of each child is our goal. May its attainment be blessed by Him Who said, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto Me, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 
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A GOOD SUPERVISOR RECOGNIZES HUMAN RIGHTS BY GIVING 
EFFECTIVE SUPERVISORY ASSISTANCE TO THE TEACHER 


SISTER M. JEROME, §.S.J., M.A., VILLA MARIA, ERIE, PA. 


“T don’t like supei visors; I dread supervision!” Thus remarked a teacher 
with several years of good teaching experience, 


Why this critical attitude toward supervision? What is the difficulty that 
confronts the teacher when she is engaged with the supervisor? It is an 
undeniable fact that supervision is a necessary part of every school system. 
That a supervisory program is needed in our schools is based on the following 
facts quoted from the proceedings of the workshop on the Administration 
of the Catholic Secondary School, conducted at the Catholic University of 
America in 1947: 


Many teachers are not adequately prepared by the training institu- 
tions; teachers must be orientated and become acquainted with the 
philosophy of the school; some teachers are afraid to initiate new ven- 
tures and try new techniques; some coordinating force is needed to 
unify our educational effort; and, finally, teachers will be shown how to 
become better fitted to serve the needs of the children of the classroom.’ 


But what is this ill wind that blows when mention is made of supervision? 
Does the cause lie in our approach? Is there an aura of inspection about 
us as we enter a classroom? Or do we assume the role of a rating device? 


Let us trace the trend of supervision and note the gradual evolution from 
the autocratic inspectional type, which was initiated during the last quarter 
of the 19th century, to the more democratic and cooperative concept of super- 
vision of the present day. 


The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
of December, 1950, gives this brief history: 


Concepts of the principles and purposes of supervision have undergone 
extensive modification since two and a half centuries ago and particu- 
larly since 1920. Some of these modifications may best be indicated in 
a brief review of developmental stages. 

Prior to 1910 supervision in both elementary and secondary schools 
consisted largely of inspection by a school administrator, by one of his 
staff members, or by a school board member. That inspection was based 
primarily on classroom visitation of teachers. The visits were usually 
uninvited, unexpected, and unannounced. In general, however, it was 
assumed that such a practice would find the teacher in a “natural” situ- 
ation and would provide the best basis for a sound “rating” of him 
as a pedagogue. The condition of the classroom, lighting, ventilation, 
appearance of the instructor, discipline of the pupils, and a number of 
other items were often checked by the supervisor, so that on the basis 
of these observations the continued employment of the teacher might 
be either recommended or discouraged. 

In only relatively rare instances were the teachers acquainted by the 
supervisors with the observations which were made and recorded. To 
prevent interruption of classes, little conversation between the two took 
place during the visit, and the supervisor was too busy to remain long 


1The Administration of the Catholic Secondary School (edited by Rev. Michael J. McKeough, 


O. Praem., Ph.D.; Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1948), : 


pp. 126-27. 
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enough for a follow-up discussion. Anyhow, the purpose of the inspection 
was not to help the teacher but rather to “keep him on his toes” and 
to rate him. From the standpoint of the inspected, the relationship was 
commonly one of mystery and fearfulness.’ 
By 1930, supervision, which was meant to stimulate the teacher-learning 
process, was frowned upon, and, in many instances, violently opposed. 


The opposition to the inspectional concept of supervision, according to 
Douglass and Boardman* brought into being a more democratic and coopera- 
tive concept, which was then considered the ideal because it brought the 
supervisor and the teacher together in the solution of the many problems 
of instruction. It emphasized a respect for personality and gave the indi- 
vidual an opportunity to exercise initiative. 


A third concept of supervision, the scientific, is an outgrowth of the scien- 
tific movement in education which is characterized by a dominance of tests 
and measurements, objective and quantitative data, statistics and evaluation. 


Then came the creative concept, the authors continue, which has grown 
out of the advantages and disadvantages of the foregoing methods. Creative 
or constructive supervisors allow greater freedom to teachers; hence, they 
can grow professionally and develop their talents and abilities. 


Is the newer supervision, cooperative and creative in concept, in keeping 
with our democratic way of life? Is it helping to break down that negative 
attitude toward supervision still prevalent among some teachers? To be 
effective, supervision depends upon wholesome human relationships between 
supervisors and teachers. 


Let us examine the opinions of some of our contemporary educational 
leaders. From the proceedings of the Catholic University workshop on 
Supervision and In-Service Training, we quote: 


Times have changed and we no longer accept inspection as a satis- 
factory procedure. The modern view and concept of supervision regards 
it as a cooperative, creative, democratic, constructive, and scientific enter- 
prise aimed at the improvement of teaching and learning. The teacher 
no longer is awed by the mere presence of the supervisor. There is no 
evidence of a caste system. The autocrat, who frequently told the teacher 
what and how to teach, thereby killing the zeal and love the teacher had 
for her profession, gave way to a kind counselor and a well-informed 
friend.* 


Barr, Burton, and Brueckner in their second edition of Supervision outline 
modern techniques as follows: 


1. Supervision includes far more than in times past. This is the result of 
ever more critical thinking about the nature of education and its relation 
to the individual and to society. 

2. Supervision is increasingly objective and experimental in its methods. 
This stems from the scientific movement in education. 

8. Supervision is increasingly participatory and cooperative. Policies and 
plans are formulated through group discussion with participation by all. 
This is the result of increasing insight into the nature of democracy and 
democratic methods. 


4. Supervisory activities and opportunities are distributed among an ever 


"The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Supervisory 
Problems in the Secondary School (Washington, D.C.: National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Association, 34:9-20, December, 1950). 

‘Harl R. Douglass and Charles W. Boardman, Supervision in Secondary Schools (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934), pp. 25-33. 

‘The Administration of the Catholic Secondary School, op. cit., p. 126. 
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larger number of persons as all come to contribute and to accept chal- 
lenges to exercise leadership. 
5. Supervision is increasingly derived from the given situation rather than 
imposed upon it.’ 

David Satlow in his article, “Democracy at Work in Supervision,” says: 

In his attempt to develop an effective program of cooperative endeavor, 
the supervisor remembers that he is dealing with human beings. He 
encourages them to offer suggestions in a manner that instills confidence. 
Without confidence on the part of teachers, cooperation in supervision 
cannot succeed. When confidence on the part of teachers is attained, 
active participation in the supervisory program becomes a reality.° 

Lyman Graybeal in his article “Supervision at Its Best” stresses the freedom 
from fear which should characterize today’s teacher. 

The writer holds that supervision is at its highest and best when it 
frees teachers from emotionalized habits of fear, anxiety, hate, and in- 
security—when it encourages them to create, implement, and experiment 
in new areas, ideas, and methods. Conversely, supervision fails to the 
extent that it makes teachers publicly uncomfortable about their habits, 
thwarts their desires to express ideas in their own ways, attempts to 
coerce them into being creative or stimulates fears of or hostilities to 
supervisors, cooperating teachers, or the innovations they espouse.’ 

And, finally, Sister Mary Edward, O.S.F., in her article in the Catholic 
School Journal entitled “The Teacher’s Emotional Stability,” says that “the 
newer supervision is a cooperative one in which teacher and supervisor work 
as one for the purpose of improving instruction. The dawn is here for 
cooperative supervision.” 

We, supervisors, want supervision to be more welcome among our teachers, 
and we hope the democratic approach is the answer. 

Before bringing this paper to a close, there is another aspect of the co- 
operative concept of supervision to be considered, since, in many recent pub- 
lications, the idea seems to be gaining momentum. It is the evaluation pro- 
gram. Teachers are being given the opportunity to express their opinions 
concerning supervision. Evaluation is being encouraged as a means of im- 
proving leadership. Barr, Burton, and Brueckner advise: “Supervisors must 
be made aware of changes in the concepts of supervision and will do well to 
evaluate their present activities.” 

We quote again from the same authors: “Just as teachers and pupils have 
profited both directly and indirectly from the introduction of more accurate 
methods of measurement, ... there is every reason to believe that super- 
visors too would profit by introducing similar means of evaluation into their 
own work as school leaders.” 

Whether we like it or not, it appears that we are going to be asked to 


use some form of self-appraisal or even to submit to scrutiny by others. One — 


writer tells us that he has used a self-rating scale twice with success because 
of the constructive suggestions for better administrative practice which it 
engendered.” 


5A.S. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, Supervision (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1947), p. 11. 





“David Satlow, ‘Democracy at Work in Supervision,” The Busi Educational World, 


29:525-30, May, 1949 
TLyman B. Graybeal, “Supervision at Its Best,” Clearing House, 18:178-79, Sept.-May, 1943-44, 


8Sister Mary Edward, O.S.F., “The Teacher’s Emotional Stability,” The Catholie School z 


Journal, 46:37-39, February, 1946. 
*A. S. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, op. cit., p. 28. 
WIbid., p. 758. 
"The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, op. cit., p. 26. 
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In the Bulletin of Secondary School Principals, we find the comment that 
from several reports made recently has come “the persistent suggestion that 
teachers be given the opportunity to rate their supervisors.’ 


For supervisors who are courageous enough to use self-evaluating devices, 
representative rating scales can be found in the Bulletin of Secondary School 
Principals, page 27. Also in The Secondary Manual for Pennsylvania, Bul- 
letin 241, revised, 1950, pages 21 and 22. Barr, Burton, and Brueckner’s 
1947 edition of Supervision contains several types of scales. 


In conclusion, the aim, as we have seen, of all supervision lies directly 
with the teacher and her work, and every good supervisor feels the same 
responsibility in regard to her teachers as does the teacher to her pupils. 
No one is in a better position to give sympathetic encouragement to a per- 
plexed teacher than an interested and understanding supervisor. Favorable 
comment for good teaching, recognition of noble efforts made, inspiration, 
without which no influence is possible—these, together with helpful criticism, 
will open the way to better democratic and cooperative supervision. Fault- 
finding produces only negative ideas. Commendation often brings out the 
best in people and then when criticism must be given, it is more easily 
understood. 


We read in The Soul of the Apostolate: 


And the fact is that men take glory in resisting those who try to 
impose anything on them by force; they make it a point of honor to raise 
countless objections against the wisdom that aims at arguing every- 
body, all the time, around to its point of view. But because there is no 
humiliation involved in allowing oneself to be disarmed by kindness, men 
are quite willing to yield to the attraction of its advances.” 


Faith in our teachers is not condescension. Developing confidence to the 
point where teachers voluntarily ask for visits—that fact is truly significant 
that our supervision has assumed a cooperative force. 


Because she is well grounded in Catholic philosophy, the religious super- 
visor is equipped to recognize human rights and make her supervisory as- 
sistance more effective in guiding the educational efforts of her community. 
The cooperative concept of supervision is for her an application of the 
virtues so dear to the Heart of Christ. She recalls that the presence of 
Christ among His own never- engendered fear. He made very sure of it 
since His first admonition on several occasions was, “Fear not; It is I.” 
Living a supernatural life in Christ, the good supervisor aims to cooperate 
with divine grace in forming the true and perfect teacher. In evaluating the 
qualities of her teachers, she is influenced first and foremost by the criteria 
given us by His Holiness Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth: 

Perfect schools are the result not so much of good methods as of good 
teachers, teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well-grounded in the 
matter they have to teach; who possess the intellectual and moral quali- 
fications required by their important office; who cherish a pure and 
holy love for the youth confided to them, because they love Jesus Christ 
and His Church, of which these are the children of predilection; and 
who have therefore sincerely at heart the true good of family and 
country.” 


2Loe. cit. 

BDom Jean-Baptiste Chautard, 0.C.S.0., The Soul of the Apostolate (Trappist, Kentucky: 
Abbey of Gethsemani, Inc., 1946), p. 123. 

“Pope Pius XI, Encyclical Letter on the Christian Education of Youth (New York: The 
America Press, 1936), p. 30. 








A GOOD SUPERVISOR RECOGNIZES HUMAN RIGHTS BY GIVING 
EFFECTIVE ASSISTANCE TO THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 


SISTER MARY ANGELA, 0O.S.P., BALTIMORE, MD. 


A good supervisor! We may attempt to define the term by considering 
her who has made the best supervisor. In most cases she becomes a good 
supervisor who has been at some time a successful teacher in both the ele- 
mentary and the secondary field. As such, she possessed those qualifications 
essential for a good teacher, those talents necessary to fulfill the end of 
Catholic education, namely, not only to fashion minds and wills but also to 
form Christ Himself in those generated by baptism. Or she has been an 
understanding superior and principal; kind, tactful and just; pleasant, 
sympathetic and socially intelligent. In this position her whole self, her 
time, her attention, her zeal, have been spent in the interest of the well- 
being of the sisters and children in her school. The manifestation of the 
spirit essential to either of these offices caused obedience to place upon her 
shoulders the responsibility of aiding the teachers of her community in their 
work of leading the little ones to Christ. From such enriched personal experi- 
ences good supervisors are made. 


The Church has entrusted to religious superiors the tremendous task of 
channeling and directing the services of the consecrated human wills in the 
direction of the best coordinated service of the Mystical Body of Christ. The 
dedication of one’s life to works of charity does not take away the rights of 
the individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, but elevates them. 
Religious subjects rely upon their superiors for the guardianship of these 
rights, as well as for the means to fulfill the obligations resulting from them. 
If the community is to fulfill its destiny, then the lives of its members must 
not be artificially limited, neither shall their liberty be unreasonably cir- 
cumscribed, nor must they be impeded in their efforts for true happiness 
which results in virtuous living. 


The religious work of the community which concerns us at the present 
moment is the education of youth, preparing the young people of our land 
to live righteously. The mother superior, the chief executive of the commu- 
nity cannot give the necessary time or effort required for the efficient ad- 
ministration of this very important work. So the religious community places 
a leader, a specialist, an expert over the department of education, one who 
will assume full responsibility for its success. Mother superiors rely upon 
their school supervisors for statistics, for records, for information and for 
recommendations which will guarantee to the community in the person of its 
teachers and pupils, the fullness of their rights and the fulfillment of their 
obligations. 


After life, health is our most precious gift in the natural order. God has — 


granted it to us that we may serve Him well here on earth. Man has a right © 


to a healthy body and healthy physical growth. Religious communities have 


the obligation to preserve and nourish the physical life of their teachers, — 
for health of mind and body is the first requisite of happy teaching. On : 


¥ 
ie 


the advice of the supervisor transfers from one school to another are often — 
made in the interest of teacher health. One sister finds the climate of a 


particular area less conducive to her health than some other region. Another — 


who has developed an allergy to ragweed and rose pollen is sent from a rural 
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district to a busy metropolis where gardens are the exception. A young 
sister will replace a veteran teacher whose failing strength is overtaxed by 
commuting to the mission school. Six weeks at one of the camps conducted by 
the community or a full time vacation at a mission in the country or some 
healthful locality instead of the usual summer schedule is recommended and 
secured for those frail young teachers whom the supervisor knows have had 
an exceptionally difficult school year. For all-who show evidence of overwork, 
fatigue, nervousness or tension, she suggests more innocent diversions at 
recreation, many pleasant walks in the sunshine, especially for the young, 
and occasional harmless outings. The Reverend Mother will exact full par- 
ticipation in these activities as a means to further the physical and mental 
health of the sisters. 


Cognizant of the fact that training in health education essential to a civic 
leader should go beyond mere basic courses, the good supervisor plans in- 
service training for the teachers of her community. This training aims to 
develop in the teachers, in whose hands the future of America largely rests, 
the definite knowledge, the proper attitudes and the necessary skills which 
will enable them to train the children to proper habits of health. The 
supervisor enlists the educational services of the Red Cross for courses in 
first aid, nutrition, home nursing and accident prevention. The County Board 
of Health, the Anti-Tuberculosis League and other social agencies send, at her 
request, a wealth of material useful for the expansion of the health program 
in her schools. She exerts her influence to the extent that she has almost 
100% cooperation with such public child health services as the yearly physical 
examination, the semi-annual dental survey and the chest X-ray program. A 
supervisor who gives this type of assistance to her religious community most 
assuredly recognizes man’s right to life and healthful living. 


In order to assure the right of liberty to its members and in order to 
support itself economically, the religious community must keep the standards 
of its schools at the highest levels. The supervisors are responsible for the 
status of the schools of their respective communities. The Catholic school 
is the Church’s distinct contribution to American citizenship. It is the very 
cornerstone of Catholicism, upon which is built the edifice of the Catholicism 
of the future, the spirit of liberty of the children of God. The pupils of 
our schools of today are the laity, the religious and the priests of tomorrow. 
Viewed in this light, the integrity of the faith rests in the hands of the 
Catholic religious teachers. It is the supervisor who assists in the building 
up of a strong and efficient teaching corps, master architects in the field 
of true education. Good schools require good teachers, and a _ good 
teacher, no matter how great her native gifts, is a trained teacher. The pre- 
service training given to beginning teachers is not sufficient, if they are to 
perform their duties with zeal, perfection and liberty of spirit. The health 
program already mentioned is but one of the many that the supervisor 
plans as in-service teacher training projects. She holds institutes, work- 
shops, conferences, faculty and principals’ meetings at which lectures are 
given, discussions are held, demonstrations made, and exhibits shown. 


The supervisor points out to the higher superiors those sisters who possess 
exceptional ability. She aids in determining which sister should go on for 
higher studies, the ones who have the qualities for more advanced work in 
special fields, and those who possess the best religious qualifications to take 
in stride the despiritualizing influences of outside universities. In this way 
supervisors make it possible for all the teachers of the community to keep 
abreast intellectually and grow professionally. They become proficient in 
the duty which obedience assigns to them; they acquire a rich, broad back- 
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ground of content which each teacher has a right to have, in the fields that 
relate and interrelate to the subject matter which she teaches. The super- 
visor seeks to make her own the words of Dr. Johnson, 


Ours the obligation, then, of striving constantly to improve ourselves, 
to broaden our culture, to refine our professional skill, to increase in the 
love of God. To neglect any one of these elements is to fail in the sacred 
purpose to which our lives have been dedicated.’ 
And in weaving them into her own pattern of living she passes them on to 
her teachers. 


A community teaching force is strengthened through elimination as well 
as selection. Experience proves that in spite of the most thorough preparation, 
a period of apprenticeship and practice is necessary. The supervisor does 
a most significant service to her community and to education by adjusting 
the timid, helping the inexperienced teachers, in general, by providing for 
individual differences. If after attempts have been made under guidance 
and all has been tried, a teacher proves that teaching is not her work, it is 
the supervisor who suggests a change of employment for the sister in question. 
Justice to all concerned demands this solution, at times, a delicate situation. 
In all her reports to the motherhouse the supervisor gives intelligent informa- 
tion relative to the failures as well as the successes of teachers in their 
methods, techniques, discipline and other school procedures. Through this 
means and the adjustments accruing from it, happiness is secured. 


In her visitations, the supervisor notes the physical conditions in which the 
sisters live. Where there is need, she insists that well lighted and well 
ventilated living quarters with sufficient heat during cold weather be made 
available to the sisters. 


The good supervisor requests a living wage for the sisters and lay teachers 
in the schools of her community. She recommends equal opportunities for 
the complete education of all the children in her schools, irrespective of race, 
color or economic status. She insists that her schools fulfill the civic require- 
ments of their locality, whether it be educational reports for public school 
officials, participation in athletics or attendance at some patriotic celebration. 
For the teachers, she recommends attendance at functions of a cultural 
nature, not only those which will broaden the scientific knowledge of the 
sisters, but also those which will refresh and invigorate their spirit. 


In the measure that the supervisor does these things she is a good super- 
visor and she recognizes human rights in the assistance she gives her religious 
community, in full accord with the principals of His Holiness Pius IX who 
stated that true Christian education is not a suppression of human rights 
and renunciation of activities, for, “The true Christian develops and perfects 
them, by coordinating them with the supernatural. He thus ennobles what is 
merely natural in life and secures for it new strength in the material and 
temporal order, no less than in the spiritual and eternal.” * 


1Rev. George Johnson in “Introduction” to The Catholic Teacher’s Companion, Rev. Felix 
M. Kirsch, p. xvi. 
2Encyclical on Christian Education, p. 33. 
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A GOOD SUPERVISOR RECOGNIZES HUMAN RIGHTS BY GIVING 
EFFECTIVE SUPERVISORY ASSISTANCE TO THE DIOCESE 


SISTER MARY ADELBERT, S.N.D., Ph.D., TOLEDO, OHIO 


You have heard of all the advantages and the benefits accruing to the pupil. 
to the teacher, and to the religious community through effective supervision. 
It is my pleasure to show you how a good supervisor recognizes the human 
rights by giving effective supervisory assistance to the diocese and to make 
clear the distinct and unique duties and obligations of a diocesan supervisor. 


We all know that our primary purpose in supervision is to promote better 
teaching-learning situations and by that means to lead our pupils to the 
ultimate goal, namely, success and happiness in this life and salvation of 
their souls in the next. The Church is the Christ-designated medium through 
which this goal is to be achieved. It is to the Church that education and 
teaching belong pre-eminently by the triple right of: 


1. Divine command—‘“Go teach all nations... ” 


2. Supernatural motherhood—Being a perfect society, the Church has the 
right and the means to carry out its end, namely, educate its children. 


3. Prescription—The Church has ever been a teaching Church. 


The Church functions through the dioceses. The responsibility to carry 
out Christ’s behest to “teach” is the duty of the bishop of each diocese, who is 
the immediate successor of the apostles who received the command. The 
superintendent, the religious communities, the supervisors, the principals, 
the teachers are all mere vicars of the bishop and the parents in this field 
of education. Ergo—it is only consonant with these facts that supervisors 
recognize human rights by giving effective assistance to the diocese. Their 
primary purpose and aim is to promote such unity and uniformity in the 
diocese that the school system can function as a whole in the process of 
carrying out Christ’s command to the first bishops. 


There was a time in the history of our Catholic schools in America when 
the importance of a school supervisor was not properly appreciated nor even 
conceded. The superiors of the religious communities usually made a 
formal visit to the classrooms when they made their annual visitation of the 
local group of sisters. This classroom visit was more or less perfunctory, 
though it was a definite encouragement to both the pupils and the teachers 
and served, furthermore, as a measuring rod in trying to “fit the square 
peg into a square hole.” It was, without being irreverent, disrespectful, or 
disparaging, more of an inspection than supervision. 


Experience, however, has proved that the great work of teaching needed a 
thorough, constant, and effective supervision. In all large dioceses, rapid 
advances have been made in supervisory work, graduating from the crude, 
inexpert, often illogical inspection stage to the more constructive and effective 
supervision. Religious superiors, in most instances, have willingly and joy- 
fully relinquished their teacher training activities. They have given opportuni- 
ty to successful, experienced teachers to devote themselves exclusively to the 
important work of improvement of the teaching-learning situation, deferring 
to the judgment and experience of supervisors the appointment of teachers, 
the organization of summer courses, and the in-service training of teachers. 
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Almost all teaching religious communities have a community school super- 
visor. We have heard from the other speakers how community supervisors 
promote unity and harmony among their own teachers. Since, however, 
the Church is larger than any one community; since, furthermore, Christ’s 
command was to the bishops of the Church, which He established, super- 
visors have a definite and distinct duty to promote harmony and unity among 
the different religious communities who are engaged in teaching in a specific 
diocese. 


A community supervisor is naturally interested in her own community— 
and rightly so! She strives and achieves with honest ambition and sincere zeal 
to promote improvement among her respective religious teachers; but—what 
about the religious communities who are scattered all over the United States, 
having one or a few schools in several dioceses? If the supervisor of one 
such community succeeds in promoting unity and uniformity among her own 
teachers, she may be out of step with the other religious communities in the 
same diocese. If she fails to execute the plans and to follow and support 
the diocesan policy, the whole central school system lacks strong organiza- 
tion and bristles with inefficiency. She may try to train her teachers to fit 
the pattern of several different dioceses or she may keep the same staff in 
the same diocese ad infinitum. Whichever way she proceeds, she has difficulty. 


It has frequently been discussed in Catholic educational circles that the 
utopia of Catholic education in this country would be achieved if there were 
a national uniformity of courses of study, of textbooks, of methods produced 
by some Catholic center through experimentation, university courses, work- 
shops and gradually disseminated through the Superintendents’ Department 
of the N.C.E.A. This would be of great benefit not only for the professional 
and educational issues but also from the economic point of view as well. 


“In unity there is strength!” It is the function of diocesan supervisors to 
promote this unity. In this day and age a religious community can no longer 
play the part of an isolationist in education any more than the United States 
can be an isolationist in the diplomatic sense. 


Let us look at the various types of diocesan supervision prevalent in our 
country. Some dioceses have community supervisors under the immediate 
direction of the superintendent of schools, who either pays or does not pay 
their salary and/or traveling expenses. Every community, having a certain 
quota of schools (usually five) in the diocese, is supposed to supply a super- 
visor for the Diocesan Board of Supervisors. Each supervisor visits schools 
staffed by her own community. No supervision is given to the schools staffed 
by religious communities having fewer schools than the required quota. This 
type of supervision promotes diocesan unity and harmony only to a limited 
extent. 


Then we have the dioceses in which the supervisors visit not only their 
own schools but also those schools staffed by non-diocesan communities. Our 
Toledo diocese was organized along these lines 18 years ago. Seventeen 
religious communities teach within the hundred-and-some schools of the 
diocese. Four of the religious communities have a local novitiate. The other 
thirteen are so-called non-diocesan. The staff of ten supervisors is made up 


of those four diocesan communities, in proportion to the number of schools — 


and teachers they have. Each supervisor visits not only schools staffed by 
her own community but also those staffed by one large non-diocesan com- 
munity, plus some schools of several other communities. The superintendent 
not only pays each supervisor’s salary but finances the transportation. This 
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setup has the dual advantage of promoting better work among one’s own 
religious teachers, and of pooling, sharing, unifying ideas, and breaking down 
barriers between all the diocesan as well as the non-diocesan communities. 


Other dioceses have the strictly diocesan setup in which each supervisor 
visits certain areas, irrespective of community lines, supervising by levels 
or by subjects. From comments made by supervisors and teachers in this 
setup, we judge that such supervision frequently deteriorates into mere in- 
spection and not into the harmony and unity that one would expect. 


One cannot get around the fact that the supervisors’ success is contingent 
upon the cooperation of principals and teachers. They can do their best work 
if they have the full confidence of teachers; if teachers feel free to discuss 
their major school problems with them; if they hide nothing; if they are eager 
to teach in their presence that subject with which they have the most diffi- 
culty. It is an obvious fact that this can be expected, first and foremost, among 
one’s own religious teachers. It also can be accomplished with other commu- 
nities, provided that the same supervisor is allowed to keep the same schools 
and same communities for a long period of time, thereby promoting mutual 
understanding and developing a perfect rapport. No matter what the type 
of organization may be, it is an almost inevitable fact that diocesan super- 
vision is the answer to the difficulty of the non-diocesan and/or the non- 
supervised school of the smaller teaching communities or the large commu- 
nities having one or a few schools in a specific diocese. 


The diocesan supervisors are an integral part of the diocesan school system. 
Their close contact with the schools can determine the fate of any diocesan 
policy. “They must sink their individuality as communities into a common 
diocesan pool under a common code of regulations and policies in order to 
achieve a common rather than an individual objective. They must seek 
anonymity in sameness” (Campbell); they continue, however, to be individual 
in taking initiative, in shouldering responsibilities, in experimenting, in 
developing new ideas, devices, and techniques; in improving methods and better 
means of instruction. They support the superintendent in all his ventures, 
seeking to unify policies, to improve methods, textbooks, testing programs, 
and courses of study. The superintendent can usually present only the bare 
outline of new plans and procedures; the details of its successful dissemina- 
tion and execution depend on the diocesan supervisors. They truly are the 
middlemen in a hierarchy of authority. 


Diocesan supervisors are the technical advisors of the superintendent. It 
is but plain wisdom on the part of the superintendent to give the diocesan 
supervisors a voice in the selection of textbooks, the construction or the 
revision of the curriculum. If the supervisors do not lose their perspective 
of teachers’ difficulties and keep in close contact with the practical problems 
of the schools, there is no one better fitted to pass on curriculum modifica- 
tions necessary to meet the local conditions, needs, or capacities. If they 
supervise also their own community, they are more than a vital aid to the 
superintendent in so far that they have a fund of information and knowledge 
about the physical, mental, and professional equipment of their teachers 
that is possessed by no one else except perhaps the religious superiors, They 
are the living medium for exchange of ideas between communities; their 
visits are the guarantee of growth by comparison; they are the catalysts 
that amalgamate all that is good in the teaching of every community of 
teachers under their charge; they pool their talents; they produce; they con- 
tribute for the good of the whole. 
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The diocese has a perfect right to expect effective service from the school 
supervisors for the diocese as a whole. In proportion as the supervisors aid 
the diocese, they aid their own communities and each individual teacher, 
because the whole Church, as well as each diocese, is what its individuals 
are. Service to the Catholic Church and to immortal souls is the supreme law 
of the diocesan supervisor. 
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CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
Wednesday, March 28, 1951, 9:30 A.M. 


The Deaf Section of the NCEA opened its sessions of the forty-eighth an- 
nual convention with prayer by the Chairman, the Reverend Paul F. Klenke. 
A short address of welcome was made by the Chairman after which roll call 
was made by the acting secretary. 


Roll call showed the following to be present: Rev. Arthur L. Gallagher and 
Rev. John Wilson of Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. Bernard J. O’Neill, Houston, Tex.; 
Rev. John B. Gallagher, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev Henry F. Le May, Faribault, 
Minn.; Rev. Raymond D. Gruenke, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. John J. Watson, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Francis Williams, C.S.V., Lemont, Ill., Rev. Paul F. 
Klenke, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sister M. Xaveria, S.S.J., and Sister M. St. Esther, 
S.S.J., of Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister M. Germaine, M.H.S.H., and Sister M. 
Anthony, M.H.S.H., of Detroit, Mich.; Sister M. Justina, S.C., and Sister 
Teresa Vincent, S.C., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sister M. Lewine, S.C., and Sister 
Mary de Lourdes, S.C., of Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. E. L. Heinrichs, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Miss Marie Mylan, Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. L. Wilson, Miss Anne 
Rogers, R. Diamond, Miss Lucy Moore, and Mr. George Fortune, of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The first morning’s session was devoted to the hard of hearing as was agreed 
upon in the resolutions of last year. “The Child with the 60-70 Decibel Loss” 
was the first paper read. The Rev. Paul F. Klenke discussed the child with 
the problematical loss—is he deaf or hard of hearing? The second paper was 
a report on the establishment of a new hearing clinic in Carney Hospital, 
Boston. Father John Watson, the founder of the clinic, made a report on 
this new venture and gave the encouraging news that two more such clinics 
were in the offing. The subject of the third paper was “The Employment 
of the Hard of Hearing” by the Rev. Theodore A. Opdenaker of Perth 
Amboy, N. J. Father Opdenaker gave us the results of his experiences with 
the hard of hearing in the New Jersey area. 


The Chairman then appointed the Resolutions Committee consisting of 
Rev. Arthur Gallagher of Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. Raymond D. Gruenke, 
C.SS.R., of St. Louis, Mo., and Sister M. St. Esther, S.S.J., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following were appointed to the Committee on Nominations: Rev. 
Paul Klenke of Cincinnati, Ohio, Sister M. Xaveria, S.S.J., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Sister M. Lewine, S.C., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, March 28, 1951, 2:30 P.M. 


The afternoon session was held at the Alexander Graham Bell School for 
Deaf. Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, principal of the school, showed the visitors 
to various classrooms where auditory equipment was demonstrated. Rhythm 
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work with the aid of piano was also demonstrated with a group of older 
students. 


THIRD SESSION 
Thursday, March 29, 1951, 9:30 A.M. 


The second day of the convention was given over to papers dealing with 
the problem of reading for the deaf child. The morning session opened with 
a paper by Sister St. Esther, S.S.J., of Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sister had for her topic, “The Problem and Advantages of 
Extensive Reading for the Deaf.” Reading skills, stimulation of reading 
and the advantages found in reading comprised the points of consideration. 
The second paper gave the assembly some ideas of the reading program 
carried on at St. Mary’s School for the Deaf in Buffalo, N. Y. In the absence 
of Sister Rose Anita, S.S.J., who wrote the paper, Sister M. Xaveria, S.S.J., 
of Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute, Philadelphia, gave a very creditable 
reading of Sister’s paper entitled “Vocabulary Reading.” This particular 
phase of the reading program was explained well in the paper. The third 
paper discussed a topic akin to the previous paper when it went into a con- 
sideration of the use of the dictionary. Sister Mary Lewine, S.C., of St. Rita 
School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio, discussed “The Deaf Child’s Use of 
the Dictionary.” Sister enumerated several of the dictionaries suited better 
to the deaf child’s use. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Thursday, March 29, 1951, 2:00 P.M. 


The afternoon session was again devoted to the problem of reading. Speech 
reading also received some consideration in the paper, “Speech Reading with 
Acoustic Aids,” given by Sister Mary de Lourdes, 8.C., of St. Rita School for 
the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio. The value of acoustic aids in stimulating and 
aiding speech reading was discussed and the favorable results emanating 
from this type of work recounted. Sister M. Justina, S.C., of De Paul Institute 
for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa., considered the primary pupil in her paper, 
“The Development of Vocabulary among Primary Pupils.” This paper was 
particularly pertinent since reading habits must begin in the small child if 
we are to develop reading habits in the deaf. A short paper on reading for 
advanced pupils was read by Rev. Paul Klenke in the absence of Rev. Philip 
A. Kesting of St. Rita School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio. In his paper, 
“The Short Story as a Stimulant to Reading,” Father discussed one more 
way to stimulate the older pupil to read. The advantages of the short story 
were enumerated as a means to hold the pupil’s interest and to develop 
the habit and love of reading they should have. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Friday, March 30, 1951, 9:00 A.M. 


The fifth and closing session of the convention was called to order at 9:00 
A.M. The papers and considerations at this meeting were devoted to mission- 
ary work. The first paper, “Deaf Work in the Cleveland Diocese,” was delayed 
by Father Gallagher’s absence. The paper was written by Rev. Arthur L. 
Gallagher, Diocesan Moderator of the Deaf in Cleveland, Ohio, The second 
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paper was a treatment of acoustic aids. This paper, “Acoustic Aids, their 
Use and Value,” was written by Mr. J. M. Trittenbach, President of the Ideal 
Auditory Equipment Company of Chicago, Ill. This paper was of great 
interest since it clarified to some extent some of the lesser technical points 
of auditory equipment. Many teachers use auditory equipment. Too many of 
them do not understand the technical workings of their units. While this 
paper did not attempt to give a treatise on electronics, it did help to clear 
up some of the essential points. A discussion was then held by the clergy 
present on several subjects of concern in missionary work. Among these 
were the problem of holding our young deaf people, competition with the 
various “Silent Clubs,” reception of the sacraments, and the combined work 
of the hard of hearing and deaf. 


Reports were then called for from the two Committees. The Committee 
on Resolutions offered the following resolutions: 


I 


That the Deaf Section of the NCEA be on record as extending a vote of 
thanks to His Excellency, the Most Reverend Edward F. Hoban, Bishop of 
Cleveland, and to the local Committee on Arrangements for their kindness 
and for the efficient manner in which the convention was handled. 


II 


That a vote of thanks be extended to Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, Principal 
of Alexander Graham Bell School, for the courtesy extended to the Deaf 
Section on their visit to the school. 


III 


That the Chairman of the Deaf Section henceforth be appointed for a 
period of three years. A Co-Chairman is to be appointed from the city in 
which the convention is to be held. The purpose of this resolution is that 
the new Co-Chairman might not be deprived of the experience of one who 
has undergone the details of such a convention. 


IV 


That the Deaf Section take under consideration several suggestions as to 
the place of its future meetings. These will be placed before the school 
members in a questionnaire to be sent out by the present Chairman. 


The Committee on Nominations then made its report. In view of the con- 
siderations’ to be made as to future meetings, the present Chairman was 
asked to serve pro tem. Since the next convention is to be held in Kansas 
City, a Co-Chairman was chosen from the closest school, St. Joseph’s, Uni- 
versity City, Mo., Sister Rose Antonia, C.S.J. Sister Marianna, C.S.J., was 
nominated to serve as Secretary. 


The reports of the Committees being accepted, adjournment waas in order. 


PAUL F. KLENKE, 
Chairman 








PAPERS 


THE CHILD WITH THE 60-70 DECIBEL LOSS 


REV. PAUL F. KLENKE, A.B., M.Ed., ST. RITA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


It has never been a difficult task to draw up classifications. The difficulty 
has always arisen from the exceptions that one finds when one attempts to 
classify a large group of persons or things. This is true also in speaking of 
the deaf and hard of hearing. 


Generally speaking, there are only two classifications: the deaf, those who 
have no usable hearing, and the hard of hearing, those who have sufficient 
hearing, either amplified or natural, that it is of some aid in their everyday 
life. This, in itself, is a simple classification. If there were no exceptions, it 
would be very easy. Audiometric reports give us a good indication of the 
hearing a person has left. It is not an infallible guide, however. Experience, 
particularly when accompanied with acoustic aids, tells us more. From these 
two sources, we can arrive at a fairly accurate knowledge of the usability 
of a person’s hearing. Age, education, and mental endowment enter into the 
picture to confuse our classifications further. Where will we place a certain 
child? In a deaf school? In a hard of hearing school or classroom? In a 
hearing school with the aid of an amplifier? These decisions are not always 
easy to make. From whence will he derive the most benefit? That is the 
norm used—or the norm that should be used—in placing a handicapped child. 


What is usable hearing? Can it be determined by a percentage figured on 
the audiometric chart? Is there a certain level on the audiometer which in- 
dicates usable hearing? For everyone? These and many other questions arise 
when we attempt to make some classifications for those acoustically handi- 
capped. 

It is true that any hearing, however small, is better than no hearing at 
all. The school teacher is happy when she finds that a “deaf” child has some 
unmistaken vestiges of hearing. Even a small amount will aid in the develop- 
ment of speech. With modern amplification, we have reached small amounts. 
of hearing in children who prior to this were considered totally deaf. These 
small amounts of hearing cannot be considered usable in the ordinary sense 
of the word. They mean nothing in the ordinary contacts made in life. 


Hearing aids have been sold to people having a loss in excess of 90 decibels. 
Children with this great loss would benefit possibly in the acquisition of 
speech. Adults who have lost their hearing progressively might benefit also 
since they have established speech and a good conception of sound. An adult 
who has never heard would hardly benefit from an aid in such a case, The 
training they would need would make it almost impossible. This small amount 
of hearing could hardly be called functional. 


The totally deaf child belongs in a school for the deaf, The hard of hearing 
child belongs in a school for those so handicapped. Very few educators would 
argue that the child having a 50 decibel loss is hard of hearing. The child, 
all things being equal, does not belong in a school for deaf children. With 
modern acoustic aids he should be able to do close to normal work. 
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There is another group of children that cannot be classified so readily 
among the deaf or the hard of hearing. This is the group in the 60 to 70 
decibel loss range. Ordinarily speaking, one would say they belong to the 
hard of hearing class and, therefore, should be educated as such. Practically 
speaking, is this done? If one were to take a census of our deaf schools, 
residential and day, I think they would find a goodly percentage of this type 
child in our deaf schools. Why is this so? 


For many years no differentiation was made between those who are totally 
deaf and those who, while they had a severe loss, did have some functional 
hearing. They were all termed “deaf” and put in that general category. We 
are all familiar with those early days of history when the deaf were termed 
incapable of being educated and were sent to shift for themselves as hopeless 
cases. As interest increased, so did the science of deaf education. New schools, 
new techniques, new methods and aids were devised to speed the process. As 
the science grew, more attention was paid to the “different types’’ of deafness. 
Acoustic aids were introduced to stimulate vestigial hearing and to help 
the child learn to use any hearing present. The power of these aids was 
limited for many years so that it was possible to reach only those having a 
considerable amount of hearing. It did draw a dividing line between the 
deaf and hard of hearing. Newer and more powerful aids have been con- 
structed so that it would seem that the day is coming when almost every 
child will be reached, no matter how small the amount of hearing remaining. 
Acoustic aids will not increase the amount of hearing a child has. They will 
enable the teacher to help the child to learn to use it. The actual strengthen- 
ing of auricular nerves through the use of aids is not as great as one might 
think. The actual value is in teaching the person to use what he has. These 
aids have enabled hard of hearing people to lead a life that is close to normal 
and have removed from the class of the deaf many who were doomed to a life 
of practical deafness. 

In a consideration of children having a loss of 60 to 70 decibels, other 
factors must be taken into account. Has the child this loss from birth or has 
it been acquired, either progressively or instantaneously? If it is acquired 
deafness and the child has good language foundations, good conception of 
sound, there is no reason, all things being equal, why he cannot go on normally 
with the help of a good aid. If this loss is congenital, speech foundations will 
be poor and the educational process will be slowed considerably. Couple with 
this congenital loss a mental retardation, and it is improbable that the child 
will ever be able to attend a normal school and doubtful if he will benefit 
sufficiently from a specialized class. He will have to be treated as a deaf 
child as far as education is concerned. 


The child with the congenital loss of 60 to 70 decibels has much greater 
opportunities now than in previous years. The advent of the nursery school 
has enabled many of them to receive training in speech and speech reading 
which has reduced the amount of retardation considerably. Children of good 
intelligence with this early training can often take their place in normal 
school life, particularly where small schools are available in which the class- 
room load does not exclude some individual attention. Some children having 
this loss will benefit greatly from their individual aid. Others will not. Each 
case must be studied individually and no “blanket” rule can be formulated. 


This loss represents, to my mind, the critical level for hearing aids. Some 


- will be able to use a hearing aid to such a degree that it will enable them to 


lead a normal life. Others will benefit from it to a much less degree—far from 
normal hearing. In a recent conversation with an acoustic technician, I was 
told that, in his opinion, a 65 loss was about the highest that a hearing aid 
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would help for practical living. Some will dispute this. Certainly some 
hearing aid salesmen I have met will dispute it. We occasionally meet a 
salesman who is a bit too enthusiastic about his wares. This is not an 
indictment of the hearing aid profession, but it is a fact. Several months 
ago, one of our students purchased a hearing aid against our advice. Our 
audiometric tests over a period of five years showed a loss of better than 90 
percent. All things considered, we did not feel that it was warranted. The 
test taken by the salesman showed a loss of 60 percent, A retake made at our 
request showed the same thing. The student purchased the aid and has 
made several attempts to use it. The amount of help she is getting from it 
can be demonstrated best by a recent visit to my office. “My hearing aid is 


broken.” “It is? How do you know?” “The girls told me.” She receives” 


such little help from it that she doesn’t know when it is broken. 


Placing children who fall in this class will depend greatly on the facilities 
available. The child in a rural district will not have the opportunities found by 
the city child. A residential school may be the only answer. Specialized 
classes are not found in many rural districts; a few of the large township 
or consolidated schools may offer this service but it is not generally done. 

The child, in my estimation, presents a great challenge to the educational 
field. Progress is being made but the answer is not complete as yet. Specialized 
services have grown; we trust they will continue until every handicapped 
child finds his proper place. 
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THE CARNEY HOSPITAL BETTER HEARING CLINIC 


REV. JOHN J. WATSON, DIRECTOR OF THE DEAF AND THE 
HARD OF HEARING, ARCHDIOCESE OF BOSTON, MASS. 


What can I do to help my hearing? Will I always be deaf? These and 
similar questions betray the anxiety of one whose ears are beginning to fail. 
A truthful answer is not easy to give and far less easy to accept, for in 
most cases of adventitious deafness among adults the hearing that is gone 
is gone forever. 


While we are reluctant to admit it, we cannot deny that we have a higher 
incidence of deafness than we had, let us say, a score or more years ago. 
Both World Wars I and II gave us more veterans with defective hearing 
than we care to say, and the present conflict in which we are engaged abroad 
will have proportionate results. Workers in every department of industry, 
even the driver of our taxicab, may succumb to the ever increasing malady 
of deafness. This does not take into account the hearing loss due to the use 
or the abuse of drugs, tobacco, and alcohol, not to speak of the countless 
contagious diseases that leave an aftermath of hearing impairment. 


Although it is generally true that the hearing that is gone cannot be 
restored, it goes without saying that every case is not hopeless. Many of our 
deaf and hard of hearing can be helped and helped permanently. Where 
the impairment cannot be remedied, it can sometimes be arrested; something 
can be done to prevent the condition becoming worse. But all conceivable 
treatment must remain ever ineffective unless the person with a hearing loss 
tries to help himself. An otologist should be consulted for diagnosis, and this 
should be followed by medicinal and surgical aid, if necessary. An audiometric 
test should be had to learn the nature and extent of the impairment and to 
determine if a mechanical aid will help. 


But all this is familiar ground. For a long time we have understood the 
needs of the hard of hearing. We have carefully considered many ways 
to help them. And we have deplored the lack of adequate available facilities. 


There was a time when we even contemplated a hearing clinic of our own 
under our own personal supervision. But the best we could offer would be 
far short of the ideal in service. Our utmost efforts would leave much to be 
desired. We could administer an audiometric test; we could give advice in 
the selection of a hearing aid. Yet, this would not be the complete answer 
to the hard of hearing problem. 


It was part of our plan to invite our Boston otologists to attend the clinic 
a day or two each week to give the professional service that might be re- 
quired. Then we asked ourselves, if we were to attempt so much, why not 
go the whole way and establish a hearing clinic in a Catholic hospital where 
we could call upon the services of the hospital nursing and social service staffs 
as well. This seemed a better way and eventually blossomed forth in the 
establishing on December 5, 1950, of a Hearing Clinic at Carney Hospital, 
South Boston, with the approbation of His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Cushing, and under the supervision and direction of the Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. His Excellency, the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop, presided at the opening exercises to bestow his blessing and to 
present the Clinic a Maico D-10 audiometer. 
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This clinic now functions as a facility of Carney Hospital Out-Patient 
Department. The patients served at the clinic pay the customary Out-Patient 
Department fee, which is twenty-five cents for the poor, and never in any 
case does it exceed two dollars. One day each week is reserved for the 
testing of children. Two otologists are always on hand, as well as the sisters 
and the nurses attached to the Out-Patient Department. 


Everyone attending the clinic is first given a complete physical examina- 
tion. Any deficiency discovered in this examination is treated by the doctors; 
and should an ailment be found that affects the hearing, a remedy is provided. 
If a tonsil-adenoid condition, for example, causes a hearing impairment, a 
tonsil-adenoidectomy is recommended. In a word, every physical disorder 
has immediate attention, with particular concern for any that contributes 
to a loss of hearing. Although there has been no need so far of a fenestra- 
tion, the clinic is prepared for this very delicate operation. 


When this physical examination is completed, the audiometric test is 
given. The audiometer shows an accurate picture of the hearing loss. Its 
nature and extent are definitely indicated, and the audiogram will guide 
the otologist in treating the patient. This audiogram is placed on file with 
hospital records and the patient is asked to return to the clinic for a periodic 
check-up, probably once or twice in the year. 


Where instruction in lip reading or speech training is desirable, our Catholic 
Guild for the Deaf is prepared to render this service. For more than ten 
years our lip reading classes, which are offered without charge to adults as 
well as children, have drawn hundreds of pupils from every part of the 
Archdiocese of Boston. Our classes in speech training, begun only four 
months ago, have already proved their worth to their hard of hearing pupils. 


Not the least important share in the conduct of the Carney Hospital Clinic 
is that of the social service staff. Their particular charge is to make frequent 
visits to the home of the patient to see that the doctor’s advice is followed; and 
where a hearing aid has been recommended, to make sure that the patient is 
wearing it and giving it a fair trial. And when the patient must return to 
the clinic, one of the social service staff will visit the home as a reminder of 
the appointment. 


Everyone on the Carney staff connected in any way with the Hearing 
Clinic contributes to its efficient management. And if the early history of 
this newly formed project is a criterion, the Carney Clinic is already filling 
a long desired need in the community. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE HARD OF HEARING 


REV. THEODORE A. OPDENAKER, ST. MARY’S CHURCH 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


One would hardly expect harmonious results when the huge, muscular 
fingers of a blacksmith assault the strings of a violin. Indeed, such is a task 
demanding ability, delicacy, and agility, not overwhelming strength. Yet, 
the harmony an efficient employer desires in a production schedule comes 
from the combination of precisely these qualities. But such a combination is 
generally sought in a labor potential that has been well blessed with physical 
perfection without a deterrent handicap. The overwhelming stress on our 
national labor front has been the increased search for a more accessible labor 
supply to fulfill the needs of our ever expanding war emergency production. 
The drafting of the physically fit has and will continue to tax our labor 
market to a strained degree. And since, as World War II has shown, modern 
wars are won on the production front, one of the greatest national problems 
is the dwindling of our manpower in industry, trades, and services; com- 
bined with the fact that too many employers are unaware of the extensive 
labor pool provided by the physically handicapped. Here is an opportunity 
for those interested in their country and the deaf to contribute to a positive 
solution to what could eventually lead to a crisis. There are no yardsticks 
to measure the differences between a self-reliant citizen carrying his own 
responsibilities and a depressed citizen dependent upon charity. Those 
differences, however, mean more than dollars and cents in terms of happiness, 
good citizenship, and social usefulness. Complete use of our manpower is—and 
will remain—a human problem of serious import to the welfare of the nation. 


The educator of the deaf faces a dual task with respect to the hard of 
hearing men and women: (1) to extend necessary rehabilitation service to 
the hard of hearing who require it so that their abilities may be put to the 
best use; (2) to provide suitable employment for those among them who are 
ready and able to take useful jobs. The loss in waste, manpower, productive 
energy, and happiness, which is due to unemployment of the hard of hearing, 
is tremendous and most unnecessary. This waste of manpower should be the 
concern of the Catholic educator and specialist in the work with the hard of 
hearing. The human rights, as natural to the hard of hearing as to others, 
would seem to demand that, despite their handicap, they be immediately em- 
ployed in jobs that emphasize their abilities rather than their disabilities. 


Two courses are indicated here to insure that the hard of hearing workers 
have an equal chance with able-bodied workers in competition for jobs: 
(1) the educator and specialist must be convinced that the deafened should 
be properly trained so that they thus can be placed as equals of, and in many 
instances superior to, so-called physically fit hearing personnel. (2) Those 
responsible for the well-being of the deafened must seek placements of the 
hard of hearing by matching worker and job. 


The problem of the employment of the hard of hearing belongs in the first 
instance to the school. The solution begins with the accentuation of voca- 
tional direction. In dealing with the hard of hearing student and in giving 
advice regarding his future vocation the educator must recognize that deaf- 
ness is an economic handicap. But what is more important, the student must 
be made to recognize that, with superior training, and with wise choice of 
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occupation, the economic disability consequent upon the handicap grows less 
and less, approaching even to the vanishing point. 


Parents, frequently, have mentally consigned their offspring to some oc- 
cupation which has for its sole merit the fact that ears are needed but little 
in the job. Other parents may have obtained one of those lists published 
by agencies from time to time that give all the occupations which handicapped 
people have been pursuing successfully. Such lists are more than useless, for 


they unduly limit the child in his choice of occupation. Those responsible 


for the vocational training of the deafened would do well to understand that 
the usefulness of the job list depends on the supposition that what one or 
more persons with a particular hearing disability have been able to accom- 
plish, others with the same disability are likewise able to accomplish. How- 
ever, experience has shown that unless the hearing disability constitutes an 
actual barrier, there are other factors much more important in effecting the 
successful rehabilitation of a particular individual. 


If we were to list the occupations in which deafened persons have succeeded, 
but few would be omitted. We are reasonable, however, in saying that the 
deafened worker should shun those occupations in which a major dependence 
is placed on hearing. Telephone, telegraph, radio, television, dictograph 
operating, and stenography should be avoided. While some sales people, 
teachers, and collectors who have become deafened have been able to keep 
on with their work successfully, it would be imprudent for a student to take 
the training necessary to pursue those occupations, since there is so slight a 
chance of ultimate success in them, 


All modern writers on the subject of employment for the deafened agree 
that it is impossible to generalize about occupations for the hard of hearing, 
because the question is not general, but individual, Those who advise the 
hard of hearing student as to his choice of vocation must take into full account 
the student’s individual potentialities, aptitudes, and desires as well as the 
limitations produced by the handicap. The guidance director must insure 
that the student is trained for his vocation, and the training must be of 
such superior quality as to equip him thoroughly to compete easily and 
joyously with those who have unimpaired hearing. Extracurricular activities 
which bring the deafened student in contact with the hearing will aid greatly 
in accomplishing this end. The provision of a series of environmental situa- 
tions likened to a normal work-a-day world would enrich the student’s ex- 
periences and break down self-consciousness and inhibitions caused by 
the student’s handicapped condition. 


While the educator considers the student’s native capability, he must also 


have a knowledge of the family resources, since the desired vocation may 


call for a long and costly preparation. He should also make an investigation 
into the occupational trend of the family, especially where a long preparation 
is required. It will be found that a student accepts the necessary exactions 
more willingly if there have been similar experiences in the family. 


The educator must consider not only the degree of present deafness of the 
student but also the possibility of his successful continuance in the considered 
occupation with the probability of increased deafness. That raises the 
question of the student’s present ability as a lip reader as well as of his 
attitude toward improving his ability in lip reading. If he seeks opportunities 


for self-improvement, if he can be relied upon to “carry on,” then the 
question of diminishing hearing assumes a minor importance. The ability 
successfully to use a hearing aid may be taken into account in this connection. | 


While the educator should consider carefully the student’s vocational apti- 
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tudes and desires, these should never be the sole determining factor in 
vocational choice. Conservation of the hearing, even though it be but the 
smallest remnant, is of the greatest importance. A person with middle ear 
infection should work where he will be free from further infection and 
irritation. The fumes of chlorine and paint and the dust that rises from the 
grinding of certain metals would serve to increase the infection and probably 
diminish the hearing. The varying temperatures found in laundries and 
candy factories would affect him in the same way. Yet not all hard of hearing 
people need to avoid these industries. Persons deafened by trauma or by 
nerve affection can pursue these occupations with perfect safety. 


A further point to be considered in the conservation of the remaining hear- 
ing power is the elimination of nerve strain. As part of the vocational pre- 
paration the student should be taught that the question of nerve strain is 
quite definitely within his own control, and that he can eliminate much of it 
by his own attitude of mind. Many deafened persons do not relax sufficiently, 
for they always have that subconscious fear that, unless they are on the 
alert, they may not know what is said. An introduction to absorbing and 
enriching hobbies is useful to remedy this condition. 


The reaction of a deafened person to noise is of importance in the selection 
of a vocation. Cases of nerve deafness could not work in noisy places, as 
the wear and tear on the nervous system tends to diminish the hearing. In 
environments where sound-conducting mechanisms only are involved, the deaf 
are satisfied in their surroundings, for the noise seems to lessen the burden 
of their deafness. 


The hard of hearing student should be taught to care for his health, for 
his hearing depends so greatly on his general bodily condition. 


The educator must consider well the student’s reaction to his own deafness. 
If the student, in spite of his attempts at character building during his class 
work, is still very sensitive about his handicap, he might have great difficulty 
in making good an occupation that requires group work and cooperation. His 
fellow workers, finding him hard to get along with, would leave him to him- 
self in unpleasant isolation. The teacher must consider, too, whether the 
student is an inveterate “bluffer,” trying “to get away with it,” accepting 
any sort of reputation for carelessness, absent-mindedness, and the like, if 
the fault is not laid to his defective ears. 


If, however, the hard of hearing student is trained properly, he will be 
frank about his lack of hearing, but he will be equally frank in insisting that 
his superior powers of concentration, observation, and attention, the cheering 
by-products of his handicap, be also recognized. To accomplish this end there 
must be a great depth of knowledge in the psychology of the deafened in 
order to understand them and aid them in solving the difficulties they will 
later on encounter in the world of employment. Emphasis must be laid on 
all possibilities that result from their handicap. This must be stressed for all 
classes of the deafened; for those who are slightly deafened today are fre- 
quently harder of hearing tomorrow, and it is at this later period that 
each student must be able to accept his handicap in the light of Christian 
resignation and fortitude. There is a close association between the handicap 
and definite moral attitudes, the recognition of which by the educator is es- 
sential if he is to do well the job of educating along the lines of Catholic 
philosophy. 

The specialist in the educating of the hard of hearing has an added obliga- 
tion of offering himself as a vocational counselor for those adults who have 
lost their hearing through injury, disease or warfare during their post- 
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school days. This obligation he should readily assume, for education is a 
matter, not of age, but of life and experience itself ... Therefore, his 
responsibility to the adult hard of hearing person cannot be denied. This 
responsibility should stimulate his humanitarian sensibilities. Moreover it 
should create the compelling desire to avoid the economic waste that comes 
from losing the productive potentialities of the hard of hearing, who would 
otherwise depend on the charity of their families or society. Our heads and 
our hearts alike dictate that we acquire for the hard of hearing worker a 
job—a suitable job, one that will not place undue demands on his incapacities, 
but will emphasize his unimpaired capabilities so that he can meet the 
efficiency and productive standards of an employer; one, too, which will build 
his own self-confidence and self-respect by his not becoming a burden to 
others. The problem is, how to fulfill this responsibility successfully? 


The relative productivity and the reliability of the hard of hearing workers 
have been investigated in many surveys. All have demonstrated that the 
deafened werker has a record in production, non-absenteeism, and job turn- 
over that is, in general, equal or superior to his sense-complete neighbor. 
Apparently the courage, patience, and determination necessary for mastering 
his handicap carry over to the job. The employability of hard of hearing 
workers can no longer be questioned. Industry wants to give them jobs. 
Many surveys attest to their productivity and reliability when they are 
correctly placed in their jobs. But correct placement requires a rational 
procedure, preferably one based on successful experience. 


While many communities have recognized their responsibility to aid the 
handicapped and have used their civic and social facilities to organize local 
manufacturers and business groups into a counseling service, it remains for 
the Catholic specialist to formulate a practical plan to gain employment for 
his own people. This he can do with the assistance of local, state, and fed- 
eral employment services and the state rehabilitation office. He must first 
know his deafened people and their entire background. In his zeal he should 
then be willing to do everything within his power to assist them in gain- 
ing the most suitable employment. This requires infinite patience in establish- 
ing an acceptance on the part of the individual of his handicap together 
with a plausible hope of a suitable remedy of his condition, or at least the 
offering of an encouraging plan of what he can do. Such a task demands 
personal interviews, the gaining of confidence, and the propagandizing of what 
can and should be done. There should be demonstrations made both to the 
public at large as well as to the potential employers especially during the 
time of “Employ the Handicapped Week.” 


The demonstration to the community of the accomplishments of the deaf 
is essential to the real progress in the employment of the hard of hearing. 
To be accepted as normal is the desire of every worker, with greater need 
for the deafened worker. He knows his defect and he wants to prove his 
worth despite this handicap. Therefore, the idea of employing the hard of 
hearing must be advertised by demonstrable results. 

The specialist in the work with the hard of hearing should proceed in 
finding employment for his charges on the assumption that very few jobs 
require all the abilities and faculties of a worker. Therefore his job survey 


not be filled by hard of hearing workers. Rather, his survey must contain a 


study of the hearing requirements of each job, together with an appreciation 
of working conditions. 


job are known, the specialist can assign the applicant to the job by evaluating 


should not consist in separating jobs according to whether they may or may — 


When the hearing requirements and working conditions demanded by the — 
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his capacities to perform the duties of the job. The selection of a worker 
should be based on the fact that his hearing impairment is irrelevant insofar 
as the other physical requirements of the job are concerned. 


A handicap can be frequently turned into an asset. This can be done by 
intelligent placement. In some jobs, workers are often superior because they 
are deaf. A simple example is the non-nervous deafened worker in the midst 
of noisy machinery. He works well in a din that would disturb a person 
with normal hearing. Therefore, functional and environmental factors are 
very important considerations in the placement of a hard of hearing person 
in the proper realm of employment. 


Many positions of the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled types can be 
carried on without the need for extensive communication. The positions most 
suitable for the deaf have been found to be those of a routine type in which 
the same operation is repeatedly performed. Surveys have revealed some posi- 
tions in which it was apparent that the deaf make better employees than 
persons with normal hearing. Such positions include boilermaker, inspector 
of material and equipment, and inspector of finished products. The need 
for extensive communication is not important in these jobs. 


Since hard of hearing defects may range from slight impairment of hear- 
ing to complete deafness, there is a corresponding variation in the occupational 
adjustment of persons so afflicted. The cause of defective hearing may range 
from obstruction of cerumen or foreign bodies, acute or chronic otitis media, 
and defective conduction because of malformation, to the complete destruc- 
tion of perception centers. Many hearing aids offer the same benefit to the 
hard of hearing as scientifically selected lenses offer to those with defective 
vision. There are still instruments on the market designed as hearing aids 
which lack efficiency, adaptability and durability. It is important, therefore, 
that an evaluation be made of the quality of the hearing aids used by the 
persons who are being considered for placement. The efficient and serviceable 
hearing aid has broadened tremendously the placement of the hard of hearing. 
Small but practical lip reading clinics conducted in various localities in a 
diocese, as well as motion pictures to aid in the training of industrial vocabu- 
laries and processes, will decidedly broaden the placement field of the deafened. 


In the placement of the deaf and the hard of hearing, extra-occupational 
hazards must be given due consideration. For example, a blacksmith in a 
foundry may have very imperfect hearing without his being a hazard to 
himself or others at the exact place where he performs his duties. How- 
ever, it may not be advisable to assign him in an open yard around heavy 
machinery or locomotives, though he could work as an inside blacksmith. With 
very few exceptions, surveys have revealed placement potentialities for ma- 
chine-shop jobs or structural-shop jobs for the hard of hearing and the 
deaf. It is not expected that many difficult placement problems should arise 
in utilizing the services of these handicapped. 


In both groups, consideration must be given to psychological and emotional 
maladjustments, which occasionally accompany these defects and may make 
the handicapped person an unsuitable employee. It is important for the 
specialist to determine before placement is attempted, whether the deaf or 
hard of hearing persons under consideration for employment have a healthy 
attitude toward their defect. 


Many circumstances affect the capacities of the deaf and hard of hearing; 
foremost of these is the individual’s adjustment to his defect. Lists of jobs 
suitable for persons with impaired hearing, while having value only in a 
suggestive sense, are useful in the ordinary cases of persons who must look 
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for work in which hearing is not essential. If a person displays an unusual 
degree of ingenuity and adjustment, his vocational aptitudes are more im- 
portant in evaluating his capacity for work than listings of jobs in which 
hearing is not essential. 


As with any worker, the history of work or training is one of the most 
important considerations in determining the current capacity of the applicant 
who is hard of hearing. In this connection, persons with hearing losses 
may be found to have been successfully employed in practically every type of 
occupation. The hard of hearing should be considered a vital segment of 
the labor market and their employment should be publicized and encouraged. 


Specialists in rehabilitation and retraining believe that if the hard of 
hearing are to be utilized on the basis of what they can do—and can do well 
enough to hold their own in competition for jobs—industry must be convinced 
that it is good business to employ them. It is not enough to give impaired 
workers jobs which they can perform, if they cannot do them well. Nor does 
it seem advisable to reserve for deafened workers the jobs of menial kinds. 
Few of the hard of hearing want charity. The deafened want to find and 
to maintain their places as useful and respected members of the community. 
Whether the handicapped are afforded that opportunity depends on industry’s 
willingness to accept the hard of hearing on the basis of what they can do 
well in place of rejecting them because of their hearing loss. 


The task of selling the hard of hearing employee depends in large measure 
upon the educator and specialist. Those interested in securing employment 
for the hard of hearing should become known to the personnel managers 
and industrial business groups in their area. It is their duty to know what 
jobs are available for the hard of hearing and then to take every opportunity 
to introduce a workable plan for their being tried. Speaking engagements 
can be profitably accepted in this endeavor. When interest is aroused, it 
will be easy to present the problems of the hard of hearing and to offer a 
suitable program for their successful employment. 


A survey of job requirements might be suggested which is fitted to the 
suitable placement of the hard of hearing. The survey should cover the gen- 
eral physical requirements of the company’s jobs. This attached to the ap- 
plicant’s physical examination will indicate whether or not the job is suited 
to the man and his condition. It would be of great value to suggest the use 
by the personnel manager or director of a standardized interview which does 
not merely approach the limits of the applicant’s past experience and the 
present available jobs, but also reports the applicant’s interests, attitudes, 
education, environmental and social background. Such an interview would 
afford the interviewer a chance to observe the applicant’s conduct and man- 
ner. The specialist should also urge that a thorough medical study be made 
of the applicant’s physical capabilities, especially his hearing abilities in rela- 
tion to the job’s requirements. 


Placing the deafened worker in the correct job will guarantee the best 
possible results in productivity, safety, reliability, morale and all other factors 
equally important to the employer. The suitability of a job should be deter- 
mined by examining its requirements and how it fits in with the worker’s 
hearing loss, abilities, experience, and interests. 


The first few days a man is on a new job he may feel uncomfortable and 
nervous. This is true of any employee but the hard of hearing worker has 
a greater emotional obstacle to overcome. Therefore, he should be carefully 
introduced to his job and environment. His impairment makes him conscious 
that any errors or failures he may make will cause him to be more critically 
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observed. The employer should be made to understand this. He should make 
a decided effort, especially the first day, to put the man at his ease and let 
him know he is among friends. This can be done by having a representative 
of the management introduce the newcomer to his supervisor and fellow 
employees, and describe the company’s policies and present a sketch of its 
history. This procedure will make the employee feel at home and the train- 
ing techniques of the job will thus be facilitated and his fear overcome. The 
progress of the hard of hearing person should be followed up by the personnel 
department or the safety or medical department, as well as by the specialist 
who has long since gained the man’s confidence by making his job an actuality. 
In this follow-up success or failure should be frankly discussed and construc- 
tive advice imparted. 


When the educator or specialist presents such a program and demonstrates 
assuredly the success of the employment of the hard of hearing, he is pur- 
suing a practical cause. Any employer wants efficiency and productivity and, 
when it can be shown how this can be easily acquired even with the employ- 
ment of a person with defective hearing, the prudent employer will be happy 
to extend an opportunity of employment to the deafened. The former’s 
humanitarian sensibilities are touched and there is a feeling of goodness in 
his acceptance of the latter in his employment program, as well as extreme 
wisdom for the furtherance of his production aims in a greatly taxed war 
economy. He is helping the deaf to help themselves and he is helping himself 
and his community by more complete employment of extended manpower. 


Employment—independence—self-support—self-expression, these are all es- 
sential in every man’s life. It makes little difference what misfortune may 
have come upon an individual; he still wants to help himself. This should 
be our aim in seeking employment for the deafened. Our zeal must be based 
on charity as well as on the premise that man wants always to help himself 
to the extent of his ability and that, regardless of his physical or other limita- 
tions, he should have the opportunity to do so. 


The more an understanding of the hard of hearing is advertised and dis- 
cussed publicly and civically, the more will permanent gains be made in the 
economic adjustment of the hard of hearing to a more normal human existence. 
This is our task—this the demand of the human rights of the deafened. 


To God, our Father, the Giver of every perfect gift, we should be devoutly 
thankful for the way in which He has inspired and guided the development 
of the apostolate of the deaf. For in the field of this apostolate fragments of 
by-passed humanity—the hard of hearing—are now being reconverted into 
self-confident, self-respected, useful human beings and thousands of our 
citizens, no longer disqualified, are now able to realize in and for themselves 
a more abundant life. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, then, the following contributions to the employment of the 
hard of hearing might be reasonably expected from those who are charged 
with fitting such citizens for normal or near normal life experiences: 


1. The imparting of prudent vocational direction by parents and educators 
in the training of the deafened child according to the child’s physical 
and psychological requirements. Preparing the child for a suitable job 
should be the aim of such direction. 


2. The apostolate for the hard of hearing should render practical occupa- 
tional counsel to those who have suffered a hearing loss in their post- 
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school years by seeking proper placement in view of their handicap and 
conditions which would contribute to its successful conquest. 


The educator and the counselor of the hard of hearing should publicize 
the employment value of the deafened by the presentation of demonstra- 
tion programs and by endeavoring to have their potential worth stressed 
in personnel procedures and job surveys. Suiting the deafened worker 
to an available job relieves the strain on our dwindling labor potential 
and secures the guarantee of the human rights of the hard of hearing. 














THE PROBLEM AND ADVANTAGES OF EXTENSIVE READING 
FOR THE DEAF 


SISTER ST. ESTHER, S.S.J., M.A., ARCHBISHOP RYAN MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Reading is the gateway to the wisdom of the ages. Ability to interpret 
the printed word is the road map that leads to far-reaching vistas of the 
beauty, the humor, and the wealth of other men’s minds. Loving reading, 
I possess immeasurable riches, for I am equipped to go on to the end of my 
life adding to the beauty and knowledge my mind can hold. I reduce loneli- 
ness to a minimum. If I am in a position to better my earning power, certain 
types of reading for information will do that. In these days of urgent living, 
ivory towers have fewer and fewer rental applicants, but in every person’s 
life there is a time for living with oneself, a period of wholesome and salutary 
reflection, and such meditations will find more substantial food for thought 
in a background well fortified by good reading. 


The right to enjoy reading is my heritage. It comprises a large share 
of my pursuit of happiness; it is a right especially safeguarded for me by 
the laws of my country. The privilege to indulge my love of reading is one 
of the hunian rights, and as such, is inextricably bound up with the educa- 
tional opportunities afforded by the schools. These advantages are expanded 
and amplified in the establishment of libraries that provide books with funds 
garnered through taxation. 


Since reading, then, is a right extended to all, why is it not embraced ar- 
dently by all? Aside from the obvious factor of gross illiteracy, there are 
certain other aspects that contribute to the lack of reading interest found 
among those of the later school years where habits of learning can be expected 
to be reasonably well fixed, for weal or for woe. 


To get to the heart of the matter, one can state with some assurance that 
the chief problem involved in the case of the non-reader, deaf or hearing, 
is a lack of interest that finds its basis in a lack of comprehension. This 
latter term is all-embracing, for it may find its cause in physical disability 
or in certain psychological factors. To explain these briefly, the physical 
aspect is entailed in faulty vision, poor motor coordination, and, in the case 
of the deaf, the acoustic handicap; these defects, in their turn, have multiple 
involvements. Psychologically, the lack of interest comes from a feeling of 
inability to meet the goal set by reading, through a dearth of personal experi- 
ence, or inadequate vocabulary; or it may come from a certain self-com- 
placency with attainment up to that point that precludes further and more 
arduous effort. In the matter of vocabulary, of course, the two underlying 
causes, physical and psychological, may contribute to the problem, since both 
physical defects and social maladjustment or retardation can join forces to 
militate against the learning of new words. 

The problem of a lack of interest in extensive reading is, by no means, 
limited to the deaf. Since this is so, it was thought worth while to investi- 
gate the question as it is posed, and met, in a high school for hearing chil- 
dren. The study was in no way an exhaustive one, and yet, superficial as 
it was, it brought out some arresting points. 


An interview with the reading clinician of one of Philadelphia’s largest 
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diocesan high schools’ emphasized that in the remedial reading groups, the 
chief problems arise from the following: 


1. Physical defects (visual, auditory, motor coordination). 


2. Lack of understanding of what is read through vocabulary deficiencies, 
poor phrase reading, and inadequate instruction in the lower grades. 


3. Lack of appreciation that is due either to an ignorance of the joy read- 
ing can hold, or to a sheer lack of interest. 


One of the most potent means of establishing good reading habits is, ob- 
viously, to start with adequate instruction in the reading skills in the early 
school years. That subject is outside the scope of this paper. In passing, 
we may remark that the foundations for wide reading are laid in the primary 
department where several basal texts are provided at the one level, and where 
inviting supplementary books are on hand for the children’s taking. It has 
been suggested’ that beginning with grade four or thereabout, each child keep 
a record of his reading, a device designed to give him a sense of responsibility 
for his own progress. In a classroom where reading is a welcome part of the 
program, the library corner, even though it be one or two chairs and three 
books, is a cherished part of the room. 


Attacking our problem of wider reading for the deaf, we shall pass over 
the physical defect which, in this case, is the immediate cause, and tackle the 
effect, which is lack of comprehension through vocabulary deficiencies. The 
story is not new to teachers of the deaf. Words that are such wonderful 
things to us are meaningless to the deaf child before his training starts. As 
they appear in speech, they are simply an opening and closing of the mouth, 
an occasional glimpse of the tongue, and that is about all. For the most 
part, the teacher of the deaf plows virgin soil in revealing to the beginner, 
that “ball” is “ball,” that “fish” is “fish”; that the kind woman who loves the 
child so much is “mother,” and that the big, strong man who stoops to play 
with the small boy or girl is “father.” Yes, vocabulary building is a long 
climb uphill, with many a slip backward, and an extra tug forward. Even at 
that, the vocabulary growth is hard put to keep pace with growing interests, 
more advanced lessons, the sciences coming in, and the hundred and one 
exciting things that make of the upper school years a fascinating time. 


In the reading for content subjects, the student will run into snags that 
can be cleared away in the classroom if a certain part of the period is set 
aside for a look at new words, hazy words, and words that have different 
meanings in different situations. An intensive training in dictionary work 
will obviate much of this difficulty, for after a time, the student will come 
to choose the correct interpretation, always provided, of course, he has had 
sufficient practice. 

As far as vocabulary building for outside reading is concerned, one might 
suggest a club that would find its identity in some title such as the “Power- 
house,” from the feature “It Pays to Increase Your Word Power” in the 
Reader’s Digest. This, by the way, could be the starting point for such 4 
project. While some of the words found therein are admittedly extraordinary, 
if not bizarre, still, for the sake of those that are necessary for intelligent 
reading, it would be well to cultivate among the older students an inte 
in this particular word quiz. 


1Sister Agnes Christi, S.S.J., of the Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School. In addition to her 
work with the reading groups, Sister is remedial reading instructor on the staff of the Villanow 
College Extension School. 

2Florence Bowden, Guiding Children in Library Reading, Teachers’ Service Bulletin in Read 
ing, Nov. ’46, Macmillan Co. 
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Sister Agnes Christi uses, with much success, the whole of the Reader’s 
Digest as a supplementary reader for the clinical classes. The main objective 
in working with these groups is to build up an adequate, if not robust vocab- 
ulary that will stand the pupil in good stead in future social and business 
contacts. To this end, another technique employed is the introduction of 
five new words daily. Defined, discussed, and used in sentences, they are 
re-defined,. re-discussed, and checked on for spelling and comprehension at 
the end of the week. The check tests that are given in the student’s edition 
of the Digest, with a companion set of tests and answers in the teacher’s 
edition, provide clear and immediate appraisal of student comprehension. 


To build up the interest needed to attack reading, Sister gives a preview 
of the goal she expects the student to reach, certain waymarks to note, e.g.: 
“TI want you to find out just who these men were who showed themselves to be 
so brave. What did they do that was especially heroic?” After the reading 
the same questions are repeated. In other words, both a preview and an 
after-view of the goals are given. 


In teaching reading skills, we have been checking on comprehension in our 
own way. Some of us use flash cards, if we believe as Rachel Dawes Davies 
does, in oral language but silent reading. “Where is the word that tells us 
it was a windy day?” and the child points to “blustery.” From that step to 
the more subtle check in the Digest can be a graduated process, one that 
will evolve smoothly if given sufficient planning and forethought. 


Another suggestion for arousing interest is the use of motion picture films 
of the classics, such as “David Copperfield,’ various plays of Shakespeare, 
etc. Here, the picture paves the way for the reading, although the process 
could be worked in reverse. The film library of Coronet Magazine is espe- 
cially well stocked with literary offerings. 


In approaching the subject of stimulating interest in reading, the teacher, 
or club moderator as the case may be, must evince interest, or all is lost. She 
cannot say in effect, “Reading is wonderful,” then figuratively yawn her 
way through the session. She must show that reading is a joyous experience 
that brings rich dividends. In short, she must love her subject. She must 
understand that every person brings to his reading a composite of his own 
background and past experiences, and interprets his reading in the light of 
those experiences. And only as she “works out for herself a step-by-step 
analysis of what happens to her when she tries to read something for which 
she lacks experience background, is she truly ready to teach reading to 
others,’”® or to help them handle problems of comprehension. 


It is understood that an orientation course might be judiciously provided 
for the older student so that he can locate materials in the library. A sim- 
plified explanation of the Dewey Decimal System is scarcely amiss at the 
high school level. But, since according to Dr. Johnson, there are two kinds 
of knowledge: knowing something, and knowing where to locate informa- 
tion on that something, it is a point in a teacher’s favor if she remembers 
to impress the student with the fact that he can always solicit help at the 
library. More often than not, librarians are patient souls, eager to assist 
those who come to them. And all this will ultimately lead to self-reliance. 
Self-reliance is not only the root of personal growth, it is the stem and flower 
also. The student who is given the key to self-reliance will take on maturity 
in going afield in this reading. He will be like the student, who, apathetic at 
her introduction to the Digest, now admonishes the teacher not to forget her 
copy of the magazine. 


SMaybell G. Bush, Joyful Understanding in Reading, Reading Bulletin #9, Lyons and Carnahan. 
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Perhaps we have worked in reverse on this subject of extensive reading, 
in stressing the problems before the advantages. And yet, since the problems 
are, in their nature, negative, and the suggested solutions, per se, only 
approaching the positive, it behooves us to leave the thesis upon ground 
wholly positive. 

Ruth Strang,‘ one of the country’s foremost authorities on reading improve. 
ment among older students, makes an excellent contribution to the literature 
on reading when she says: “Ideally, reading is a thought process which makes 
a natural contribution to the personality development as well as to the intel- 
lectual growth of the individual.” 

Where is the educator who would not give audible cheers to witness a 
revelation of some of the facets of personality development promised by Dr. 
Strang as a by-product of wider reading? Among the advantages accruing 
from reading, the author gives: 

1. Broader sympathy and understanding of human nature as revealed in 

distinguished fiction and biography; 


A more fluent self-expression; 

The habit of suspending judgment on complex questions; 
A broadening of the student’s social environment; 
Tension release in adolescents—bibliotherapy; 

6. Raising maturity level of reader. 


Se ww 


Each item of Dr. Strang’s analysis of the contribution of reading to per- 
sonality development could be expanded into a monograph, but for our pur- 
pose, each sentence will stand out in its own simplicity as a separate goal 
that we, as teachers of the deaf, have at heart for our pupils. 


For those who decry the insularity of the deaf student’s thinking, it is 
well to ponder that we ourselves may have put him on that “tight little isle,” 
if we have not provided him with a means of broadening his sympathy and 
understanding of human nature. 


Who of us has not met at least one student with “snap” judgment on all 
questions, simple and complex? Science teachers could probably produce an 
imposing list of classroom authorities on nuclear fission after one exposure 
to the subject. The well-read man is a humble man, for he can evaluate 
himself in the light of what the great ones of the earth have accomplished 
by word or deed. 

Aside from the worth-while contributions made to personality development, 
certain other advantages, concomitant with wide reading, bear consideration. 


Books and articles that raise the standard of the student’s professional 
equipment are extremely valuable to him. The deaf graduate who plans to 
return to the soil, will be a better farmer if he mixes a little “book larnin” 
with his nitrogen-fixing bacteria. The watchmaker will see something more 
than thousands of tiny parts inside a watch case if he knows the fascinating 
stories that lie behind the history of timepieces. The automobile mechanic 
will relax with profit if he can take the latest mechanical journal into his 
well scrubbed hands at the close of a busy day. 


Radio, that much vaunted medium of culture, is non-existent as far as the 
truly deaf are concerned; television, the new and exciting diversion, is still 
a highly restrictive form of amusement. The movies and the theatre are 


4Ruth Strang and eoniarsandl c. Rose, Pe age in wr Tuprepement of Reading in High 
School and College (La Press, 1940), p. 
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decidedly limited sources of entertainment for the lipreader. In brief, nothing 
has been invented to take the place of reading, with all the wonderful experi- 
ences it affords us. Our most pressing job is to convince our students of this. 


Reading for information, for understanding, for appreciation, for pleasure, 
occupies a most important place in the thinking of schoolmen. According to 
one writer,’ more research has been carried on, and more professional books 
and articles have been written on reading than on any other subject in the 
school program. The public generally has great faith in the printed word. 


Many of us have enjoyed the story of the newspaper editor and his house- 
keeper and their difference of prophetic opinion regarding the impending 
winter. As the editor went out the front door that bright October morning, 
the last thing he heard was the housekeeper’s words hanging on the air: 
“J don’t care what you think; I know we’re in for a long, hard winter.” 
Arriving at his office, the editor in a whimsical mood, inserted a squib on the 
editorial page to the effect that a mild winter was in the offing. That night a 
subdued woman served dinner. “I have to admit you were right,” she said, 
“there was an item in today’s paper saying that the winter ahead will be a 
mild one.” The editor accepted her apology generously. 


Individuals like the housekeeper are not rare, but fortunately for all con- 
cerned, more and more persons are bringing to their reading a critical judg- 
ment that sharpens its wit on the tantalizing differences of opinion among 
writers. The country has seen a hopeful rise in reading ability in the space 
between the two world wars, when the status was raised from fourth grade 
level to slightly above the sixth grade. Reading mechanics are improving 
since the reading skills are again being taught in the entire elementary school, 
and a brighter future looms ahead. For the deaf, as well as for the hearing 
student, reading is a priceless skill, one that admits of no substitutes, for 
when other phases of factual knowledge fall into the discard through disuse, 
reading will live on and on, growing richer and deeper, as a river cuts a 
deeper channel the longer it flows. 


Many stories have come out of the wars, but one of the most impressive 
has come from the House of Lords, in England, where Lord Elton exhorted 
his fellow countrymen on the necessity of planning for education even though 
the land was then being laid waste by enemy bombs. “In this grim struggle,” 
he said, “we are not going to come through in the last resort merely because 
we have tanks and aeroplanes; we are going to come through because we 
have courage and faith and intelligence, and for all these we need books.’” 


For England, and for any nation that hopes to survive any conflict in any 
age, courage and faith and intelligence are needed, and these come, in a large 
measure from books—from the simplest of primers that give one a sense of 
the happiness of childhood, to the most sublime book of all, the Book of Books 
that teaches the true meaning of life and the ineffable beauty of the Author 
of life. 


5H. Holleman Price, Reading—Meaning and Action, Teachers’ Service Bulletin in Reading #5, 
Feb. '47, Macmillan Co. 

*Agnes S. Pyne, Variety and Richness in the Reading Program. Reading Bulletin 11, Lyons 
and Carnahan. 








VOCABULARY BUILDING 


SISTER ROSE ANITA, S.S.J., Ed.M., ST. MARY’S SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Vocabulary problems with the deaf—when one considers how many words 
the hearing child learns through audition and how his range of language 
is augmented through the auditory sense, one can realize to some extent what 
uphill work it is for the deaf to acquire an extensive, wurkable vocabulary. 

The teacher must use every means in her power to assist this class of 
children in the acquisition of a knowledge of words and of their proper use. 
One salient feature in her favor is the cooperation she receives from the 
pupils, for the deaf are always most eager and anxious to learn new words 
and to use them. Their enthusiasm often leads to an amusing situation. For 
example, one student who had been studying synonyms, wrote to her sister at 
home something like the following: 

How is everyone in our abode? I hope you help father and keep our 
dwelling clean. It will not be long now till vacation and then I’ll return to my 
residence. 

How difficult it is to interpret for them the finer shades of meaning of words! 
The dictionary gives their intellectual significance but the imaginative, sug- 
gestive import of a word can come only from experience—seeing, hearing and 
using it again and again. This fact must be brought home to the deaf, who 
think the dictionary an infallible guide in the use of a term. 

One lad, for instance, learned from the dictionary that extinct means “no 
longer existing.” Shortly afterwards in speaking of his deceased aunt he 
remarked, “She is extinct now.” 

Another, seeing that afflict means “cause pain to’ wrote, “The accident 
afflicted his leg.” 

One boy came across the word formidable and found in the dictionary that 
it means “hard to overcome.” He stated, “My habit of yawning is formidable.” 

The same inexactness was shown by a deaf girl, who, learning that avail 
means “help,” said to her friend, “I want you to avail me at the card party 
next Thursday.” 

These illustrations are by no means given to discourage the use of the 
dictionary by the deaf. It should be their constant companion. The above 
errors are to serve only to exemplify the need of a special manner of dealing 
with vocabulary building for the non-hearing child, and to show some of 
the problems met within this field. 


It is the purpose of this paper to present methods by which these difficulties 
may be surmounted. 
TEACHING THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary Was been very favorably received 
in several schools for the deaf. It meets the needs of these children in a 
special manner and obviates many of the puzzling problems connected with 
the study of the dictionary. Its distinctive characteristics are: 


1. It is written for children, with their peculiar needs in mind. 
2. Its definitions are clear and simple. 
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3. It makes use of numerous illustrative sentences containing the word. 

4. It contains a countless number of pictures, which often convey meanings 
quicker than words. 

AF 5. Its arrangement is one most suited to beginners, for, as stated in the 


preface, it places “liberal uses before figurative, general uses before 
special, common uses before rare, and easily understandable uses before 


difficult.” 
rds 6. It uses the system of diacritical marks of the new Century Dictionary. 
age A complete pronunciation is given for every entry that is pronounced. 
hat A full but simple key is printed in the front and back of the book and 
ry. on nine other intervening pages. 
of 7. It is an excellent preparation for the use of a more advanced dictionary. 
roti The child finds it interesting and profitable and does not become discour- 
js ri aged in its use. 
J 
For 8. Its selection of words is based on their frequency of use. A number at- 
- at . tached to each word shows its importance in range of occurrence. The 
numbers 1 to 20 stand for successive thousands. 
our 9. Technical matter, as the part of speech, principal parts of verbs, and 
my the like, are placed after the definition, so that the child first comes upon 
the spelling, pronunciation and meaning of the word. 
‘ds! 10. Derivatives such as “brought,” “done” or “knew,” and certain proper 
ug- names, abbreviations and contractions are included in the regular alpha- 
and betical order. 
who 


These special features are labor-savers and time-savers for the teacher of 
the deaf. The popularity of the book among the children is sufficient proof 
“no that it helps them in a decided way. 
he Alphabetical drill—Drill on alphabetical arrangement will be a useful pre- 
liminary to study of the dictionary, by training the children to find words 
lent quickly: 


a. Words beginning with different letters: latter, prime, censure, secede, 
that filial. 


ile.” b. Words, some but not all of which begin with the same letter: strange, 
wail tumult, respite, similar, exhaust, subtle, wise, complaint, essence, splendid. 
arty c. Words beginning with the same letter: address, alternate, applicable, 
amass, acid, abduction. 
the d. Words the first two letters of which are the same: Latitude, lapse, lag, 
ma ladle, laud, labor, lawyer, latent. 
; of e. Groups of words involving more difficult arrangement: contrary, con- 
tour, contempt, controversy, contagious, continual, contract, contribute, 
; contingent. 
Ities 
Guide-Words—Teach the use of the guide words at the top of the page—the 
word on the left gives the first word on that page, the one on the right gives 
the last word. 
a a. By looking at the guide word only, decide if the word incapable is found 


i on page 411; if the word mortal is found on p. 537; if invert is found on 
with p. 487. 


b. By using the guide words, state on what page the following words are 
found: obstinate, mellow, implore, expensive, ordination, sculptor, en- 
tirely, wholesome. 
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Pronunciation—Make a study of the pronunciation and syllabication of 
words. Teach the use of the pronunciation key at the bottom of the page and 
of the full key in other designated parts of the dictionary. 


a. Divide into syllables, give the pronunciation and mark the accent of the 
following words: diction, convict, feature, senior, unction, regal, proffer, 
exact. 


Work from the two-syllable words to more difficult ones. Ask the pupils 
to pronounce them, giving some sign, as the downward movement of the arm, 
to designate accent. These drills will be profitable for skill in speech and 
lip reading, as well as for the acquirement of knowledge of words. 


OTHER DEVICES FOR VOCABULARY BUILDING 


Value of Latin—Here, it is well to make mention of the great value of teach- 
ing Latin to the deaf. Even one or two years’ study of this subject is an 
excellent aid in vocabulary building. A reference to a Latin word stem or to 
a prefix or suffix often clarifies the meaning of a word, that otherwise would 
be difficult to explain. 

From the very beginning, Latin students are taught to associate Latin words 
with English, and there is consequently an increase in the working vocabulary. 
The following list taken from a First Year Latin Book illustrates this cor- 
relation: 


Latin Word Meaning English Derivative 
agricola farmer agriculture 
aqua water aquatic 
femina woman feminine 
littera letter literature 
natura nature natural 
vita life vital 

laudo praise laud 

porto carry portable 
pugno fight pugnacious 
voco call vocation 
vir man virile 

puer boy puerile 
corpus body corporal 
tempus time temporary 
diligentia care diligence 


An unlimited list of such words could be given. Besides this, the Latin 
nupil is required to make a thorough study of prefixes and suffixes which are 
invaluable in learning the meaning of words. The following examples give an 
idea of the worth of such exercises: 


Prefix English Word Containing Prefix 
1. circum = around circumnavigate 
2. e (ex) = (out) from export 
3. in (in) = in, into import 
4. sub = under subway 
Suffix Meaning English Equivalent 
1. -tas state of being -ty 


Ex. difficultas state of being difficult -difficulty 
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2. -tio act or result of -tion 
the act 
Ex. oratio result of the act of -oration 
sp: ing 
3. -anus pertaining to -an 
-icus -ie (-ical) 
Ex. Romanus pertaining to Rome -Roman 
nauticus pertaining to the -nautical 
sailor 


Much time need not be given to formal drill, but as such words occur in 
the student’s reading or study, use this method to elucidate meanings. 


The advantage of correlating Latin and English in vocabulary working 
can be readily seen. It gives a real foundation upon which the teacher may 
build. 


The study of words—This includes a special study of the rules for syllabica- 
tion, the use of abbreviations and numbers in composition, prefixes and suf- 
fixes, homonyms, synonyms, antonyms, the selection or choice of words, and 
words frequently misused. 


Notebooks are valuable for this kind of work. Divide the notebook into 
sections, each labeled according to the above divisions of word study. 


1. Under syllabication, list the rules for the separation of words into their 
proper syllables and under each give specific examples. Spend some time in 
drill upon each rule, for this is an important phase of the study of words, 
one in which mistakes are frequently made. When errors are made in this 
regard in student written material, refer the pupil to his notebook as a 
guide in self-correction. 


2. Discourage the use of abbreviations in composition. Words written in 
full bear a much better appearance than when abbreviated. 


3. Teach that as a general rule it is better to write numbers in words, 
but that there are some exceptions, as street numbers, dates, pages of books, 
large figures, numbers containing fractions and numbers accompanied by a 
symbol, as No., #, %. Give definite rules with examples of each for note- 
book entries, so that the pupils will have a guide for their written expression 
work. 


4. Tabulate a list of the important prefixes and suffixes, followed by their 
definitions and examples. Leave spaces for further examples, to be entered 
by the pupils as they come across them in their readings or dictionary work. 
Give exercises for drill work such as: 


a. From your knowledge of prefixes, write the meaning of the following 
words: 


illegal, international, return, submarine, predict. 


b. From your knowledge of suffixes write the meaning of the following 
words: 


careless, homelike, justifiable, beautiful, childish. 


c. Write words to exemplify the use of the following prefixes and suffixes. 


5. Devote special pages in the notebook to homonyms. Define the term, 
so that it will be clearly understood, and supplement with a list of important 
homonyms. This study will open the eyes of these pupils who never hear 
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sound, to the pronunciation of many words simple for us but puzzling to 
them. It will be a revelation to them to learn that such words as bade and 
bad; colonel and kernel; leaf and lief; cord and chord; root and route are 
spoken in the same manner. Drill in homonyms is an aid to lip reading and 
speech work, as well as a means of vocabulary building. 


Give a list of words and require the pupils to supply a homonym for each. 
Begin with simple words familiar to the deaf and work up to more difficult 
ones. For example: 


Give a homonyn for each of the following words: 


through cent tacks 
weak clothes tear 
right vain told 
soared 


Cive multiple choice exercises to insure the understanding of each homo- 
nym, as; 
a. Mr. Wright is the (principal, principle) of the school. 
b. The employer will (lessen, lesson) their wages. 
c. Which (root, route) do we follow to Cleveland? 
d. I do not know (whether, weather) I will be able to go or not. 
e. The girls purchased some (stationery, stationary) at the drug store. 


6. A greater problem presents itself in the teaching of synonyms. It is 
easy enough to give a list of words having similar meanings but how are 
the deaf to know, for instance, that “I was acquainted with the person” has 
not the same meaning as, “I was informed about that person” though “in- 
form” is a synonym of “acquaint.” Especially is this confusing when in 
some cases one synonym can appropriately be substituted for another, as 
“He belongs to the nobility (or aristocracy) of France,” or “The lecture was 
monotonous (dull, tiresome).” 


Learning that contact means “touch” one child wrote, “It is not right to 
contact anything on the teacher’s desk.” 


It is clear then, that with these children who have not the sense of hear- 
ing to aid them in the choice of words, the teacher has a Herculean task in 
this field of instruction. Here, again, the Thorndike Dictionary has proven 
invaluable, for its definitions and sentence illustrations are so clear that the 
deaf can easily comprehend them. 


To increase the vocabulary by way of synonyms, it is a good plan to give 
a model sentence containing each, so that the words, found in their context, 
will convey a correct understanding of them. Revert again and again to 
the same words until they are completely mastered by the child. Require 
frequent original sentences using the synonyms according to the model sen- 
tences. List the words on the board to be used in composition writing. 
Errors will be made but the student will profit by his mistakes. The teacher 
must be careful, however, not to dishearten the pupil by too many correc- 
tions. He needs every form of encouragement to keep up his interest and 
endeavor. 


Give exercises such as the following on the use of synonyms: 
a. Choose the word you think most fitted for use in the following sentences: 


The frightened boy became (mute, speechless, silent) in the presence of 
the judge. 
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Jackson was (an eminent, a prominent, a leading) statesman in his day. 
b. Use a different expression in place of each of the underlined words in 
the following paragraph: 
Mary got to the station just in time. The train was about to leave. 
She got on the last car and found a seat near an old woman. They had 
not gone far when they began to talk. Mary found her partner an 
interesting talker. The time passed quickly and the journey became 
less tiresome. The girl was sorry when the old woman got off the train. 








c. Write a word to substitute for awful in each of the following: 


I have an awful pain. 

The woman’s scream was awful. 
She was in an awful accident. 
John made an awful mistake. 


or 
Write substitutions for nice in the following: 


It was a nice day in June. 
I have a nice new dress. 
Little Women is a nice novel. 


7. Antonyms may be treated in about the same way as synonyms. The 
exercises, however, may vary. 


a. Write words opposite in meaning to each of the following: 


temporary 
cruel 
remote 
permit 
b. Write sentences that would convey opposite meanings to the following: 


The ride was long and wearisome. 
John was a weak, delicate lad. 
The ruby was artificial. 


8. Choice of Words—lIt is of little use to know the meaning of words, 
unless the pupils know how to use them. It is not an easy task always to 
find the appropriate word to express an idea. Some exercises devoted to 
this practice will prove beneficial. 


a. Give a list of words from which the pupils may choose to express the 
idea in parenthesis in the following: 


intercession 

insignificant 

supervised 

eccentric 
The teacher (watched-over) our study. 
Those (not natural) flowers look genuine. 
He was an (of-little-importance) looking man. 


The Use of Pictures—Make frequent use of pictures for vocabulary building. 
Across certain parts of the picture paste typewritten slips containing appro- 
priate descriptive phrases. There may be, for example, scenes on which may 
be placed such expressions as: 


the distant horizon 
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white clouds drifting lazily across the sky 
a woodland path 

a lazy, idle brook 

along the sandy shore 


In like manner objects, houses, rooms, and city scenes may be described. 

The problems of vocabulary building in teaching the deaf far outweigh 
those met with in the instruction of hearing children. This paper presents 
some of the difficulties in this field and some possible ways of overcoming 
them. Each group of pupils, however, offers its own needs and each teacher 
is the best judge of the methods suited to her class. 
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THE DEAF CHILD’S USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


SISTER MARY LEWINE, S.C., ST. RITA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Much has been written on the acquisition of language and the development 
of a vocabulary for the deaf child. Vocabulary building is always an inter- 
esting subject to teachers of the elementary grades; for these teachers are 
the ones burdened with the responsibility of building a foundation for the 
child’s future education. If the foundation has been well laid, if it has been 
firm and sound, tastes have been acquired and habits have been formed. 
The result is that the whole future of the child’s life is affected; his char- 
acter traits are built in these early years so that he either holds definite ideals 
in life, or lacks them. His early training is the foundation for his future 
life. 


A dictionary is an indispensable tool in the equipment of every educated 
adult. The needs of children in the early grades for the assistance that a 
dictionary gives in language activities are as real and as pressing as those 
of his parents. Today, we have dictionaries written in such attractive style 
that they appeal to the very young child. I refer especially to My Little 
Golden Dictionary by Mary Reed and Edith Oswald. In this small book the 
child meets familiar objects colorfully illustrated. Beneath each word is a 
short sentence which repeats the object-word and tells something about it. 
Another very helpful book is the Picture Dictionary for Children by Garnette 
Watters and S. A. Curtis. 


The psychological fact that “We learn to do by doing” has repeated itself 
over and over in the experience of every educator. Purpose proves to be 
the key to educational efficiency, and the intelligent teacher will make plain to 
the children the potentialities for self-help; she will provide many oppor- 
tunities for practice in techniques, and then she will let the children work out 
what they wish to accomplish. The purpose in using the dictionary should 
be to “help the children to help themselves.” Nothing should be done for them 
which they can be stimulated to do without the teacher’s help. 


One must remember that the dictionary is merely a tool in the hands of 
the child; it should be used as a means to an end, never as an end in itself. 
Bearing in mind the purpose beyond the means, the teacher should create 
situations, in which a need is apparent to the child, before she puts the means 
of satisfying that need into his hands. The child must have a desire to achieve 
some purpose, and he has met some obstacle in the accomplishment of that 
purpose that the use of the dictionary can help to remove. For example, if 
a child has a story “The Taxi that Hurried” and he really desires to enjoy 
that story but meets such words as “purred” and “tumbled,” the meaning of 
which he does not know, his enjoyment of the story is blocked. Here, the 
teacher can suggest that he find the words in the dictionary. He will then 
appreciate what he is reading and thus the desire for further reading and 
further use of the dictionary is stimulated. 


When the child realizes that the dictionary is a tool which will aid him 
in the enjoyment of the printed story, he will of his own accord refer to it; 
it becomes the natural thing for him to do. The question now arises, par- 
ticularly in the mind of the young educator of the deaf, “When do we start 
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the children in the use of the dictionary?” Experience has taught us that 
as soon as the child has grasped the first concept of words as symbols and 
ideas, the use of the dictionary may begin. As a word is learned, its picture 
is pasted on a page in the child’s own notebook with its name beneath it, 
one picture to a page. This then is the child’s first dictionary. As soon as 
young children have learned to recognize any words as symbols for objects, 
they will enjoy searching through a picture dictionary for words that they 
can identify by the pictures. This is probably the simplest use of a picture 
dictionary. 


There is much worth-while material available to assist the primary teacher 
in encouraging the child to use the dictionary. One such aid is the large 
dictionary chart that can be used to great advantage in the first and second 
grades. There are many picture dictionaries with up-to-date illustrations, 
The gay colors used in these books make the children eager to peruse them. 
In these books objects and actions familiar to the child’s own interests are 
depicted. Drill and repetition, so essential for the young child, can be given 
without the child becoming aware that he is repeating an old performance, 
There is a splendid set of dictionary charts by Clara Meara Guibor published 
by the Primary Educational Service, Chicago. These charts are designed for 
seatwork. Each set consists of seven dictionary charts, seven lay sheets and 
seven cards of words for matching. With this set there is issued a simple 
crossword puzzle. Here work becomes play to the children; but play that has 
very excellent results in their education. A psychologist once asked a young 
child the difference between work and play, to which the child replied, “Work 
is what I gotta’ do; play is what I wanta’ do!” The interested teacher can 
suggest many ways of creating interest in her little charges, such as games 
which will require the finding of words in the dictionary and learning their 
correct spelling and use in sentences. 


Knowledge is power, even with the youngest learner. Accomplishment in 
any undertaking always gives the child a sense of delight. When the child 
conceives the idea that self-help is possible, he will delight in showing how 
much he can accomplish and he is ever ready to demonstrate to both teacher 
and pupils how much he has achieved “all by himself.” It does not take long 
for the little ones to begin, of themselves, to enjoy reading “the stories” as 
they call them, which appear with each new word. These “stories” are the 
definitions of the words; and at times, the word is used in sentences to por- 
tray its meaning more clearly. Such an activity brings valuable results; 
and, therefore, it should be encouraged. 


In the fourth grade the Thorndike Century Beginning Dictionary is intro- 
duced. In the sixth grade the Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary becomes 
the child’s right-hand guide. I say “right-hand” because this book should 
be kept within handy reach of the pupil. He should be encouraged to use it. 
In it he learns the meaning of any word that he needs to understand, to spell 
any word he needs to write, and to pronounce any word that he needs to 
express himself. 


Mr. Thorndike does not use the abbreviated definitions occurring in most 
dictionaries for adults but rather gives a more simple meaning and one that 
is possible for the child to grasp and to understand. This understanding of 
the meaning of words is so very necessary for the deaf child who must depend 
more upon reading than does the hearing child who can learn much by merely 
listening to others. Definitions are not like clothes that can be cut and made 
to fit. What has a clear and correct meaning to a well-informed aduit may 
confuse and mislead a child. Mr. Thorndike has framed his definitions di- 
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rectly to meet the needs of the child; he uses illustrative sentences to clarify 
the meaning of the more difficult words and uses pictures to illustrate the 
most difficult ones. 


In helping to build the dictionary habit or in training the child to become 
dictionary conscious the teacher will do well to make up games which will 
lead the children to understand and to use the alphabetical and guide words 
to find the entry words in their dictionary. Word Fun for Fridays, a booklet 
of dictionary games based on lessons in the Thorndike Century Beginning 
Dictionary and on the Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary, can be procured 
from the Scott, Foresman and Company. The children enjoy the activities 
and games in this book because they are “what I wanta’ do!” The teacher 
will appreciate the enthusiasm exhibited by even the slow pupil during such 
a period. 

To stimulate the deaf child’s growth in English he must be encouraged to 
read. This is most important because mastery of all subjects in the cur- 
riculum depends upon reading. The child who cannot read, cannot study; 
and the child who cannot study profitably, cannot learn. To acquire skill in 
reading requires constant and intelligent use of the dictionary. For the 
deaf the use of the dictionary is a must. The deaf child is called upon to 
write his ideas when he communicates with hearing people, and for this 
reason his intelligence is judged by what he writes. 








SPEECH READING WITH ACOUSTIC AIDS 


SISTER MARY DE LOUDRES, S.C., ST. RITA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The little deaf child of today who has some residual hearing has a much 
brighter outlook on life than the deaf of earlier days. It has been proved 
by the use of auditory equipment that very few children are really totally 
deaf. A very small amount of residual hearing may be trained and made to 
function with the use of a hearing aid. Speech reading is necessary for the 
acoustically handicapped, but by the use of acoustic aids the ear supplements 
the eye of the deaf child and thus renders valuable assistance to the percep- 
tion of speech reading. The rapid technical advances in the field of electrical 
amplification, especially during and since World War II, and the increase 
of group and individual hearing aids in our schools have given us a remarkable 
means of helping these handicapped children, and have modified considerably 
our approach to the problem of education in deaf children. 


Our aim as teachers of the deaf is to give to the pupil the best training 
possible and to utilize to the fullest extent the ability of each child toward 
the development of speech reading with acoustical aids. This is one of the 
means available to make the deaf pupil as normal a child as possible. If 
the pupils have never spoken, or if they have long spoken badly, or if they 
have lost the power of speech after an illness, the speech paths involved must 
be exercised before speech reading practice can be undertaken with acoustic 
aids and individual microphones. 


Speech reading is difficult to learn. Certain letters such as b, p, and m; 
t, d, and n; are identical in appearance, even though they sound different. The 
movements for other sounds, such as k and g cannot be seen on the lips. The 
deaf child must constantly use his ingenuity in order to decide from the con- 
text which letter is being pronounced. Therefore, the use of electrical equip- 
ment, particularly with amplifying devices, has greatly expanded the possi- 
bility for teaching speech reading within the past few years. The greater 
the use that may be made of residual hearing, particularly when combined 
with speech reading, the more rapid will be educational growth. 


There are two important objectives that we seek to attain: (1) the trans- 
ference of the speech reading process to the subconscious as rapidly as pos- 
sible; (2) the use of the Group Auditory Training Amplifier which reproduces 
all sounds most satisfactorily for all acoustic work. 


How are these objectives reached? In the earlier lessons the attempt is 
made to reach the desired end not by doing speech reading with acoustic aids, 
but by thoroughly learning to interpret single ideas, then combined ideas and 
phrases, and finally, sentences. In this way speech reading follows as a 
stimulus for releasing these sentences transmitted through the acoustic aid. 
To accomplish this a period of three or four years is required. 


To clarify my statement: We have a group of children who have attended 
school; some three, others four years. Their audiometric tests show their 
speech loss to range from 71% to 91%. However, this group work excep- 
tionally well together. Half of these pupils have individual hearing aids. 
During several periods of the day, they have the advantage of the use of 
group headphones, each one of which may be adjusted to a suitable volume 
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so that the sound sensations are clarified. Through the use of this residual 
hearing, it is possible to resort to speech reading much more effectively than 
if no hearing amplification were present. 


The speech reading practice lessons follow this procedure: Unit A presents 
motivation charts containing pictures or words illustrating the movement 
words in the drill sentences. These practice lessons have a theme and limit 
themselves to it, for the pupil must know what is being talked about. No 
chart is used with the drill sentences under Unit B because these words are 
being reviewed. If the hearing is to become independent, it must be sep- 
arated from speech reading. When the material is presentd through the 
headphones, only one repetition of the sentence is given. If the child does 
not understand, we return to the speech reading method; then we try again 
with the hearing method alone. Sometimes this has to be done several times 
before the child has clinched the entire sentence. The child must learn to 
repeat every sentence exactly as it is given to him. Another method is to 
let each child use a consonant suggested by the teacher in a word. The 
teacher writes the words suggested on the board. The list is then used for 
speech and a speech reading lesson with the headphones. 


Finally, there is the story method. The name of the story is written on 
the blackboard, together with any new words which may appear in the story. 
These new words are drilled until the child, using hearing alone, is able to 
recognize them. We tell or read the story while the child listens and speech 
reads simultaneously. Then we ask questions on some of the sentences. The 
children following this method of procedure have made remarkable progress 
in speech reading. 

Pupils of another group have been using aids for the past several years 
but had never enjoyed the awareness of sound. Our new equipment makes 
it possible for these children now to recognize their own names as well as 
all the names of the others in the group, and they are gradually interpreting 
single ideas. In at least some of these cases of deafness labelled hopeless, 
we are hoping to find sufficient residual hearing which may be reached and 
stimulated, so that some of these children will be enabled to use and enjoy 
a hearing aid. 


Speech reading with acoustic aids should be an integral part of the total 
curriculum. More than any other “subject” it should enter into the planning 
of every moment and every phase of the school. The entire school personnel 
has a decided responsibility for the speech reading of the deaf child. 


With the increased knowledge of electrical amplifying apparatus and the 
better knowledge of the mechanisms of speech, we can look forward to a 
speech reading education of the deaf which will bring them to new and 
unhoped for levels of comprehension and communication with their fellow 
beings. 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCABULARY AMONG PRIMARY PUPILS 


SISTER M. JUSTINA, S.C., DE PAUL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


At De Paul Institute, we bend all effort toward the developing of compre- 
hension of print from the very beginning of the reading program. Our ex- 
periences with the deaf children’s difficulties in comprehending reading lead 
us to make thought-getting the one purpose of the teaching of reading. 


We learned that before we taught the primary level of reading, we needed 
to plan an intensive reading readiness program to prepare for it. The 
reading readiness program devised usually spreads over the period of the 
beginner’s first four school years. 


The initial step in the program of readiness is to provide occasions for 
wide and varied experiences to stimulate the child to think; and to equip 
the little deaf child with an enriched background, To this end, we arrange 
firsthand experiences for developing awareness, interest, and enjoyment. 


Outdoors, we attract attention to the general features, the likenesses and the 
differences between 


live animals—birds, fish, rabbits, cows, horses, chickens; 
the world about them—sky, clouds, sun, moon, stars, dew, frost, rain, 
snow; 


plant life—trees, bark, blossoms, leaves, bushes, grass, stones; 
farms and orchards—vegetables— 


potatoes, tomatoes, beans, onions, lettuce, radishes; 
fruit trees—apple, pear, peach, plum, grape vine; 


objects such as—flag, bird nest, bird bath, fences, walks, yards, play- 
ground, houses, shops, stores; 


ways of travel—car, bus, truck, bicycle, street car, airplane, boat; 
and we engage them 
in activities—running, jumping, hopping, skipping, sliding, marching, 
dancing; 
in games—song games, ball games, rope and relay games. 


Within the classroom, building up background for reading readiness entails 
the _— meeting with all types of experiences. It means directed familiarity 
wit 

specimens of nature—nests, feathers, fish bowls, turtles, leaves, flowers, 

thistle, seeds, nuts, acorns; 

handling of toy animals; 

attention drawn to furniture—doors, windows, radiators, cupboard; 

foods, clothing, and toys; 

It includes work at the piano and hearing aid for rhythmic experiences; 
journeys to the office, kitchen, playroom, and dining room. 

It means very careful religious training with visits to the chapel. 
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After the child has enjoyed experience with the real, with objects, and 
with varied activities, we move toward use of pictures. The child makes the 
transition from the objects to the pictures, which is less concrete, and grad- 
ually begins to get thought and meaning from pictures, film strips, and moving 
pictures. 


Another important phase of our readiness training is the giving of time 
and opportunity for the child’s reaction to his experiences. We encourage 
self-expression of the thought and meaning the child gets from activities, 
music, nursery rhymes, story telling, and film strips, and moving pictures 
through the use of drawing, painting, clay modeling, sand table, block build- 
ing, and dramatizations. 


It is part of the teacher’s plan of readiness, for lip reading to grow out 
of all experiences. The teacher’s informal remarks made about each experi- 
ence interests the little child in the movement of her lips. And, unconsciously, 
the child associates facial expression with the objects, and actions. Lip 
reading in this way begins casually. But, the teacher also drills for the 
child’s mastery of a specific lip reading vocabulary. The emphasis of the 
lip reading is on thought-getting; and all remarks to the child whether casual 
or drill are presented in sentence form. 


Lip reading has become a tool for the child when the teacher can check the 
use of his vocabulary 


of commands and objects: 


“Show me a ball. 
Feed the fish. 
Water the flowers. 
Walk like a duck. 
Find something that flies.” ; 
of nursery stories: 
“Goldilocks knocked at the door. 
She looked in the window. 
She tasted the soup. 
She sat in the chair. 
She broke the Baby Bear’s chair.”; 
of citizenship values: 
“Cross at the green light. 
Obey Safety Patrol. 
Sit down in the bus.”; 
of number concepts: 
“Take 4, 
Jump 8 times. 
Draw 5 balls.”; 


and the vocabulary for religious training: 


“Genuflect. 
Bless yourself. 
Take holy water.” 


The second step in our reading readiness program is to train the child to 
get thought from the print. We try to make this step to the abstract a 
gradual and pleasant experience for the child. When we have made sure 
that the child is mentally mature enough for it, we introduce the printed 
word associated directly with his familiar experiences and in his mastered 
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lip reading vocabulary and in sentence form. Familiar commands and 
responses are printed each on a separate chart—Run. I ran. 


Sentences are attached to series of familiar objects and pictures—of toys, 
food, furniture, clothing, and animals. 


The teacher uses occasions to develop new words from the context. 


She writes the news items volunteered by the pupils, and each in turn 
grasps the thought and can read his own contribution. 


The calendar is marked with one sentence of the day’s happenings. 

An enjoyable game is made of guessing at action sentences. Volunteers 
may throw, bounce, carry, or lose the ball in their attempts to inter- 
pret the thought in the sentence—John rolled the ball—rolled being 
the unknown word. 


Interest in the printed word grows when the teacher writes 


the day’s menu under pictures of the foods 
the nursery rhyme with illustration above it 
the weather chart and season chart 

the word for a figure and a group of objects. 


When the child has mastered every word and every expression that is to 
be met in the pre-primers—of story, health, number work, and language— 
and he is ready for reading from the book, ease with known words and known 
expressions gives the child the tool for getting thought from the printed 
page at the very start. 

The child reacts to the thought he gets from the reading in the pre-primer 
by self-expression in some form—clay, drawing, or dramatization. His reac- 
tion indicates to the teacher whether or not the child is being provided with 
enough readiness in concrete materials and in the use of the words and ex- 
pressions in many and varied sentences to make his reading of the printed 
page a thought-getting experience. 

Pupil reaction guides the teacher in her readiness preparation with the 
child for each successive reading lesson of the printed page in a text. 

We, at De Paul Institute, develop readiness—the mastery of a vocabulary 
which has been made meaningful through experiences and frequent use in 
varied sentences—to be the basic tool to comprehension of reading. 
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THE SHORT STORY AS A STIMULANT TO READING 


REV. PHILIP A. KESTING, A.B., B.S. in Ed., ST. RITA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The advantage of a wide reading program for the deaf being so apparent, 
teachers are constantly seeking some means to further this activity. During 
the past few years at St. Rita’s, we have encouraged the use of the short story 
as a means to stimulate reading interest among our older students. We feel 
that the advantages are manifold. 


The stories selected fall into the five to fifteen minute class. We have not 
attempted to stress the classics, the semi-classics, modern literature or any 
particular type of literature. No particular authors have been selected. Each 
student has been urged to read, and attempts have been made to put material 
in their hands that would develop an urge to read. Textbooks have not been 
adhered to. Stories have been selected from every available source. Col- 
lections of short stories, magazines, literature books carrying various length 
stories—in short, any source is taken. 


The students seem to be held more attentively by this type of story than 
by the more lengthy novel. These stories, of necessity, move rapidly. There 
is much less descriptive material in them; there is no time for lengthy descrip- 
tions, which often are so verbose that they kill interest in the plot. Many 
of these passages contain flowery language, figures of speech, similitudes that 
are difficult for the deaf to understand. They tend to drag out a story that 
might otherwise be quickly and interestingly told. Without these long descrip- 
tive passages the end is reached quickly and the reader is satisfied as to the 
outcome of the plot. 


The plots found in these stories are usually simple. They contain fewer 
leading questions to grasp. Most of the time they are woven around a small 
number of characters which adds simplicity and an ease of understanding 
to the story. The movement has to be rapid; this not only leads to sustained 
interest but also to an easy understanding of the plot. 


Reading of this kind does much to stimulate discussion and an exchange 
of ideas. The story is better absorbed by the student and he is more anxious 
to discuss it with the teacher and with other students. Fewer new words 
have been encountered in each story. Reading becomes more of a pleasure 
than a labor. Vocabulary will be acquired just as quickly since more stories 
will be read yearly. Whereas it is possible to go through a few classics or 
books of novel length, it is here possible to take a new story every week, 
depending on the ability of the students. The grammatical constructions 
found in this type of literature are usually more simple. New and involved 
constructions are met more slowly. Lengthy sentences are avoided for the 
most part. There is a lightness found that is not evident in the classics par- 
ticularly and in many of the other more lengthy works. 


The advantages enumerated are found quickly when the teacher attempts 
to have the pupil give back the story he has read. Rewriting it in his own 
words will usually give a good indication whether or not he has understood 
the plot and any underlying theme of the story. A goodly number of such 
stories read during the year will give the student a fund of ideas and thoughts 
to draw upon in his own creative writing. It will produce a stimulation of 
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his imagination which will enable him to construct his own short story. More 
than that, it will give him a habit of reading. He will seek out such stories 
for himself beyond those assigned in school. It will remove the stigma of 
being “school work” and will give a genuine pleasure. 


These stories must be selected carefully. There are more poorly written 
short stories than there are novels. Just because it is a short story is no 
sign that it will bring about the desired end. A story with no plot can kill 
interest. A story with poorly constructed sentences can undo much of our 
teaching of grammar. Too many main characters in a short story can con- 
fuse a reader and cause him to throw it aside. A poor choice of words can fog 
the plot and destroy interest. 


The results obtained from the use of the short story have been gratifying. 
They have not been startling but have been sufficient to encourage further 
work with them. The selection of the stories is going on. We hope to have 
further results to give at some future date. 
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DEAF WORK IN THE CLEVELAND DIOCESE 


REV. ARTHUR L. GALLAGHER, DIOCESAN MODERATOR OF THE DEAF 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


I will be brief and to the point. I am happy to be identified with the deaf 
section of education. Every priest’s work deals with the most important 
education that there is—to teach people that the life of fifty or a hundred 
years ticks off like a few seconds compared to eternity, and that his chief 
work is to get people reconciled with God and give people safe custody through 
life so that they may enjoy the embrace of God in His eternal kingdom. 


I am confident that any priest feels privileged to work with people who have 
a greater struggle. Let a priest work with crippled children, blind children, 
deaf children, his happiness is great and it is reflected in the faces of these 
little ones; it is the privileged way for a priest to get close to those whose 
welfare is especially close to the Heart of the Greatest Teacher and the 
Greatest Defender and Champion of Human Rights—Our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. 


Every priest wants to see every child progress in education. We love all 
the children in all schools. We admire the work of the teachers in all schools, 
public and parochial. Naturally we want to reach the children in the public 
schools, because we feel that we have the most important part of their educa- 
tion in our hands, the part of education which will last after the need of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic is over. 


I have been communicating with deaf and hard of hearing people for the 
twenty-eight years of my priesthood. I have served on the Board of Directors 
of the Cleveland Association for the Hard of Hearing for several years. I 
have been pastor of St. Columbkille’s Church, designated as a Center for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing since 1933. I served for a year and a few months 
as a member of a Committee appointed by the Governor of Ohio, consisting of 
Judges, Senators and Representatives and prominent people to study the 
advisability of building new State schools for the deaf and blind in Columbus 
and in all these varied occupations. I have found out a great deal about 
the deaf. But the more I have seen, the more I am convinced that all are 
extending themselves to the full to do everything they can for the deaf and 
hard of hearing. And the more I see this, the more I am convinced that my 
efforts have been small compared to the natural happiness that can come to 
me and the more I should redouble my efforts if I wish that eternal dividends 
are to accrue to me and to deaf and hard of hearing people who may lean 
on me for support. : 


I am endeavoring to be brief and restrained. I could eulogize the work 
that is being done for the deaf in all the schools that I have visited, the State 
schools, Catholic boarding schools, day schools under the public board of edu- 
cation. I am not a school man; I leave the description of method to people 
who have studied method. 


I have noticed that this convention is based upon human rights and to my 
mind that implies divine duties. To know, and love, and serve God are the 
obligations of all. All education when you reduce it to its lowest common 
denominator amounts to this whether your life span is ten, fifty, or a hun- 
dred years. My work in education is centered around this. 
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This Easter Sunday just past, in this year 1951, I noticed a large gather- 
ing in our Church, St. Columbkille’s, of people with impaired hearing. I 
spoke over a microphone for those who could use the earphones in the Church. 
I spoke slowly, and emphatically enough for the benefit of those who could 
read lips. And to aid others who because of impaired vision and inability to 
read lips I used natural gestures suiting the action to the word. 


By way of conclusion, I wish to relate an incident that happened yesterday 
in Alexander Graham Bell School for the Deaf. A party visited the school, 
among them several sisters. A little child, three or four years old, saw a 
sister, knelt down, kissed the crucifix attached to her rosary and blessed him- 
self. It was the most beautiful exemplification of the motto of this conven- 
tion. His words in effect, had this child been able to say them: “I am ex- 
pressing to you my right to an education in this free America that will lead 
me to my beloved God with whom I hope to be forever.” 
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ACOUSTIC AIDS, THEIR USE AND VALUE 


J. M. TRITTENBACH, PRESIDENT 
IDEAL AUDITORY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


In any discussion there is always a difference of opinions, a difference which 
frequently leads to endless discussion, and no worth-while conclusions, or per- 
haps logic is forgotten and it ends in argument. 


Looking at this subject from the standpoint of technical specifications 
which have stood the test of time, the remarks to follow present a descriptive 
approach rather than the many confusing mathematical problems involved. 
Included are answers to the usual questions; however your special questions 
will be welcome. 


Suppose we start with a definition or two. First of all, “What is sound?” 
According to Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary: 


Sound—The sensation produced through the organs of hearing, the physical 
cause of this sensation; waves of alternate condensation and rare- 
faction through an elastic body, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, 
but especially through the atmosphere. 

According to Merriam-Webster New International Dictionary: 

Sound—The sensation of hearing; that which is heard. (a) Sensation due 
to stimulation of the auditory nerves and auditory centers of the 
brain, usually by vibrations transmitted in a material medium, 
commonly air, affecting the organ of hearing. (b) that form of 
vibrational energy which occasions the above sensation. 


Suppose we refer to these standard works for the definition of a different 
form of sound—noise. 


Funk & Wagnalls has this to say: 


Noise—A sound of any kind, but especially of a confused or disagreeable 
kind; a din. In acoustics the confused sound obtained by the dis- 
cordant mingling of a number of distinct vibrations. 


Merriam-Webster defines noise as: 


Loud, confused, or senseless shouting or outcry; clamor, din, or 
uproar of persons. Sound, or a sound without agreeable musical 
quality. Any sound that is undesired or that interferes with some- 
thing to which one is listening. 


Sound is as old as creation itself, but the science of sound is associated 
with the growth of civilization. Sound was important to the cave man, be- 
cause it helped him find his prey, his enemy, his friend. Sound was important 
to the civilization of the ancient world that developed the system of music— 
and language. 


Medicine men used sound to awe or impress their contemporaries—and in 
our present day this happens around election time! 


Sound to most of us is anything we hear. To the physicist, it is a form of 
vibrational energy which causes the hearing mechanism to react with a sensa- 
tion of sound, that is usually transmitted to the ear by air. Thus we have 
two definitions; to the listener it is something which he hears, and to the 
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scientist who says it is a form of vibration whether anyone is present to 
listen or not. For example if a tree falls in the forest, far away from human 
ears—is there a sound? It can be answered either way depending upon the 
definition you choose. 


The student of sound prefers the latter definition because, when sound is 
considered in this sense, it is possible to measure and analyze it. 


The engineer who tries to control sound must keep both definitions in 
mind. While he must study sound primarily as a scientist, he has accom- 
plished little or nothing unless he can make sound serve the purpose of the 
person who must listen to it. His success will be rated by the listener and 
not the scientist. 


Technically sound consists of a series of waves, condensations and rare- 
factions, produced by a vibrating body, and for our purposes pulsating at 
sonic or audible frequencies. They are pleasing because they come from 
uniform vibrations. The unpleasant sounds come from unpleasant or non- 
uniform vibrations. 


Sir Isaac Newton formulated many laws of physics and is credited with 
this one, “the velocity of propagation of a pulse in an elastic body is directly 
proportional to the square root of the elasticity, and inversely proportional 
to the square root of the density.” In other words the more elastic the 
medium, (air, water, metal) through which vibrations are carried, the faster 
they travel, provided the elasticity is held to a constant level. This law 
is the scientific basis of the study of sound. 


Before Newton others interested themselves in sound phenomena, but 
Newton’s study crystallized what had been superficial observation into a direct 
approach to the study of sound as it applies to such related fields as archi- 
tecture of churches, public buildings, theatres, radio and wire telephony, AM 
or FM broadcast, public address systems and phonograph recordings. In 
each of these applications of sound and the control of sound there is a dif- 
ference, but in every case the basis of consideration is the action of sound 
waves. 


We cannot see sound waves, yet by setting up a glass tube closed at one 


end and then supporting a vibrating member or a small speaker at the open: 


end and introducing sound of various frequencies and intensities, we find 
that the sound waves travel back and forth. Any light material such as dust, 
cork, or other light particles placed along the bottom of the tube will form 
a pattern. As the waves travel back and forth, there are points where they 
cancel each other and the cork or dust piles up, and where they reinforce 
each other, the material is moved away. Any change in frequency rearranges 
the small piles and any increase in volume increases the height. 


A word here about noise. While the dictionary puts it mildly, to most 
everyone noise is something which the other fellow makes, which we don’t 
like. The jitterbug likes what he calls music while to the advanced musician 
it means something entirely different. A sound while pleasant may amount 
to the same thing as noise if too loud. Noise therefore depends upon the 
listener. 


Why are sounds different? The tone or pitch of sound depends upon its 
frequency of vibration. When we hear a low note, it means that the air is 
vibrating against the ear at say 30 cycles per second which corresponds to 
A, the lowest note on the average piano. A high note is 4186 or D at the 
upper end of the piano. A still higher note or tone is 11,000 cycles per second 
usually found on the audiometer. Shrill sounds are heard by some as high as 
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22,000 cps but the average upper limit is around 16,000. Dog whistles are in 
the higher range where you or I do not hear them, but they can be “felt.” 


In a laboratory a few years ago this subject of “feeling” high frequencies 
came up. One of the engineers set up a reproducer with a directive type 
of horn, and focused it on a group of girls working in a corner of the shop. 
The frequency selected was quite high. Intensity was increased, and by 
placing the hand in front of the horn it could be felt. After a few minutes 
of operation, one of the girls threw down her pliers, made a remark to the 
girl across the table and left the room. Seconds later the second girl did 
the same thing. The “reproducer” was shut off and the forelady in charge 
of that group was questioned about what had happened. 


Summed up, the first girl said that she had a most uneasy feeling for a 
few minutes before she left the room and that the girl across the table must 
have said mean things about her. The second one said that for no good reason 
at all she took a sudden dislike for the first one, even though they had been 
working together only a few hours. The same experiment was tried on sev- 
eral other groups with similar results, when it was decided not to delve into 
the unknown any further. 


To return to “why sounds are different,” almost every sound is made up 
of dominant notes or fundamentals and other notes referred to as overtones. 
These overtones account for the difference which exists between middle C on 
the piano, a clarinet, a French horn, a violin, or a bassoon. There is also 
a noticeable difference between the tenor, the baritone and the alto on the 
same note. Overtones determine the quality of sound to a person with a 
musical background. In free field for example, the $16.95 table model radio, 
with its small speaker, its tiny baffle, attempting to move a large volume of 
air acoustically in a heavily carpeted room, cannot reproduce the funda- 
mentals, and therefore it sounds tinny. Take this same radio into the kitchen, 
and then the highs, plus distortion and reverberation, will reach a point where 
the listener is irritated and annoyed. 


Let’s go a step further and define resonance. If we snap a violin string, 
it will produce a definite note. Strike a note on the piano. Each of these 
has its own natural frequency where it vibrates easily. The physicist refers 
to it as “resonant frequency,” because it will vibrate easily in resonance with 
some outside form of the same frequency. Two pianos, placed side by side, 
will resonate with each other, if the pedals are off and a note is sounded, if 
the pianos are in tune. 


There are several common examples of resonance. You drive along in a 
car and you soon reach a speed where floors, doors or windows rattle, or the 
top rumbles—a little higher speed and all is quiet again. You have just 
passed the resonance point where engine speed, road speed, and road condi- 
tions added up to a fundamental frequency where there was resonant fre- 
quency in the car. The story is told where Caruso shattered a glass by 
sounding a certain note. It is common for soldiers to break step while 
crossing a bridge. Resonance caused a practically new bridge to collapse a 
few years ago near Seattle. The old bridge at Niagara Falls resonated when 
the wind reached a certain velocity from a certain direction. So they did a 
very practical thing there and parked street cars at certain spots along the 
bridge to break up these traveling sound waves. 


What is sound level? Sound like light or heat, is a form of energy. It 
exerts itself upon the ear as alternating air pressure. The louder the sound, 
the higher this air or sound pressure. A given sound level will contain a 
certain amount of energy, which can be measured. In the audiometer for 
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exampie, the energy in the low impedance dynamic phone, and coupled to the 
ear through the customary 6 cc coupler ear cushion, is calibrated in db’s sound 
pressure. Strictly speaking this is .0002 dynes per square centimeter. We 
will refer to this iater but at this point we are ready to find out: 


_ What is an amplifier? An amplifier is an electronic means for taking these 
qualities of sound, transferring them into electrical energy, controlling it 
and stepping it up, and then reproducing it again as sound waves but louder 
and especially for the needs of the acoustically handicapped. 

Amplifiers used in PA systems, or that operate the loud-speaker in radio 
or television, movie sound system, all have their function. Size and efficiency 
of speaker, room noise, size of baffle, must be considered to obtain satisfactory 
sound for those with normal hearing. 


For recording or making phonograph records a certain type of amplifier 
is needed and for radio broadcast transcriptions still another type is used. 
In all of these applications there is constant striving so that the listener 
“hears” a flat frequency response. In most home radios the tone control 
serves this purpose, At its best it is a crude attempt to balance inequalities 
in the speaker, against the limitations of the baffle, plus the variations which 
exist in the home in .ne form of drapes, and carpets—to produce but one 
thing, a sound which pleases the listener. 


In the past these amplifiers have been used with various types of head- 
phones to provide sound for the acoustically handicapped. 


The phone used on your telephone for example consists of two iron cores 
wound with fine wire. And when connected to the output transformer, cur- 
rent flows through these coils in varying degrees and attracts a flat metal 
diaphragm suspended close to the ends of these coils. After a fashion it pro- 
vides sound for those with normal hearing, up to a certain point and then 
increased volume means a confusion of rattles, noises and unusable sound. 
A serious fault with this receiver when considered for the acoustically handi- 
capped is that it lacks a uniform flat frequency response. 


During World War II there was a demand for still greater fidelity in com- 
munications and out of this came the dynamic headphone, now standard on 
all audiometric equipment. It is actually a small speaker with a permanent 
magnet, a voice coil and speaker cone. It has the remarkable faculty of a 
uniform flat frequency response over a wide range as outlined in the Har- 
vard report. 


It was around these highly efficient receivers, that the Ideal Auditory Train- 
ing Equipment, mentioned yesterday, was developed. This amplifier has a 
uniform flat frequency response between 20 cps and 20,000 cps, following 
the indications for the most desirable amplifier outlined by Knutson in 1939, 
and the Harvard report after the war. This seems logical enough since any 
complex sound is reproduced in precisely the same proportion as the original 
sound. The distortion in this amplifier is a very small fraction of 1%. Thus 
the sound wave form is for all practical purposes as natural as the original. 
The hum and tube noise factor is reduced to levels far below that of the 
average radio or television receiver. As a mirror does for light, so this 
amplifier does for sound, for the acoustically handicapped. 


What does compression do? In any dry cell battery type amplifier be it 
wearable hearing aid, or portable radio, a humped or tilted response is normal. 
Any form of compression helps to flatten this hump but in so doing it intro- 
duces distortion of the wave form. Actual measurement of this distortion 
is shown at various frequencies along the bottom of the chart. Any book, 
any scientific investigation on the theory of hearing, tells us that the ear is 
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responsive to the full amplitude of the sound waves, and this holds true with 
the acoustically handicapped. Even at minimum volume settings for those 
with normal hearing it is possible to detect a difference in quality. As vol- 
ume is increased to reach those with most severe losses, you will find that 
speech loses attenuation and music loses expression; the resulting tone is 
flat and monotonous. 


Thus it is obvious which amplifier would be preferred by the listener. Some 
months ago, two units identical in outside appearance were placed side by side. 
The speaker of one was turned down as the other was turned up and a group 
of teachers at the door of the room were asked if any difference could be 
noticed. All agreed there was a difference. All agreed that one was more 
agreeable than the other. One teacher quickly pointed out a better tone. 
This was rather interesting, so fourteen children each with severe hearing 
loss, but with vastly different type of audiometric chart, were brought in. 
Each listened to various radio programs, on both instruments. 


Each listened to male and female voice on the microphone speech circuit. 
Each child indicated that there was a difference. When asked which instru- 
ment enabled them to hear better, all agreed that the standard with the 
natural tone was far better for them. 


The interesting part of this test was the fact that the ease with which 
the teachers detected a difference was in direct proportion to their musical 
education and the ease with which the children told the difference was in 
exact proportion to their previous auditory training. The teacher who said 
it was tone happened to be the music teacher. 


This same side by side test has been made since then with more than 500 
children in the 12 to 14 year bracket with identical results. 


To indicate that the acoustically handicapped are more sensitive to sound 
than is generally supposed, may I cite the following: One of our instruments 
was returned from a distant point with the comment, “User reports irrita- 
tion after using for more than an hour at a time.” After a thorough check 
in our laboratory, we noticed on the oscilloscope that the wave form fluttered 
at intervals and widened momentarily, indicating oscillation. This occurred 
outside of the audible range, but it could be “felt.” The part responsible for 
this condition was removed, a new one installed, and the instrument returned. 
The last report indicated, “Now uses for hours at a time with no discomfort.” 
This part was installed in another unit with a switch-in and switch-out 
arrangement and further tests conducted, changing from one to the other. It 
was surprising to see how many with severe loss could tell the difference; yet 
this oscillation happened to be in the neighborhood of 22,000 cps. 

How many watts power? When you operate a loud-speaker on an amplifier, 
that is an important question because loud-speakers vary from about 2% 
to 40% efficiency, and no speaker has a flat response. In some instances it 
requires as much as fifty watts power to get maximum sound pressure out of 
a 5 watt speaker. In the dynamic phone one milliwatt power is roughly 
equivalent to 100 dbs sound pressure in the standard mechanical ear, 10 milli- 
watts to 110 dbs, 100 milliwatts to 120 dbs, and 1,000 milliwatts or 1 watt to 
130 dbs. Allowing for a slight variation in phones, no dynamic phone will 
take more than 182 dbs for any period of time without heating. 


What about the small or “light” receiver? The small or hearing aid receiver 
will only take so much power without rattling. The diaphragm is about the 
diameter of a dime. The cone in the dynamic receiver is about the size of 
a silver dollar. It is easy to see which receiver sets a larger or denser sound 
wave into operation—and more especially if it is clear. . 
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What about microphones? All of you have seen a radio or TV broadcast. 
Even though the studios use a microphone costing in the neighborhood of 
$100.00 each, they work close for better quality. Speak to someone on the 
telephone and then gradually move further away and see how quickly you 
reach a point where you are asked to repeat. With the acoustically handi- 
capped it is even more important that the quality be the best. Try it on a 
child, speak a word into the microphone, have the child repeat, then move 
further away or speak in a softer voice. The answer is obvious. 


A microphone for each child helps to speed up the speech and academic 
training. There is a natural eagerness for the child to want to use a micro- 
phone. In several schools, for the past two years up to fifteen microphones 
are open simultaneously! The children recite together, sing together, they 
actually correct each other’s errors! Their speech and language has improved 
immeasurably. 

In connection with these larger installations, here is a feature which will 
interest you. Even though fifteen children are working together, there is no 
perceptible change in audio line voltage from no load to full load, thus elim- 
inating the constant adjustment and readjustment of control settings. This 
operates on the same basis as the lights in your home or office. Turning 
lights off or on does not affect the brilliance as long as the load is within 
the limits of the power supply. This is of extreme importance where children 
of varying losses must be accommodated with clarity and naturalness. 


The use of binaural controls is highly recommended. Generally speaking, 
there is a difference in the hearing loss of each ear. Observation in schools 
indicates that one ear frequently responds to the auditory stimulation more 
rapidly than the other, and a control for each ear helps to reduce power to 
the most comfortable listening level. 

In conclusion, the quality of speech and language is directly proportional to 
what and how well they hear. In the past few years I have seen many who 
actually heard for the first time in their lives. They are acquiring speech 
and language. Others are on the same level of learning as the children of 
normal hearing. 

On Easter morning, in Chicago, I saw eight such children attend the open- 
ing of the first electronic Sunday school in the world for the deaf. They heard 
the Easter story for the first time in their lives, and later they repeated what 
they had heard so there was no question they understood. 
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CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


Thursday, March 29, 1951, 10:00 A.M. 


The meeting opened on the fifth floor of the Xavier Society for the Blind, 
154 E. 23rd St., New York City, with a prayer by the Chairman, Rev. John 
H. Klocke, S.J. Upon motion the minutes of the preceding meeting were dis- 
tributed and adopted as printed. The Chairman extended a welcome to all, 
especially to those attending for the first time. 


In his opening address Father Klocke outlined the program that would 
form subjects for discussion. He expressed the view that people interested 
in the blind need to get together and exchange their views on pertinent sub- 
jects. He also voiced an expression of thanks to those who had accepted and 
prepared papers and who had sent in suggestions. 


The roll call showed the following present: Rev. Harold Martin, Director, 
Catholic Guild for the Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. William Jenks, C.SS.R., 
323 E. 61 St., New York, N.Y.; Sister Rita Maria, R.S.M., St. Xavier’s Con- 
vent, Providence, R.I.; Sister M. Assumpta, R.S.M., St. Xavier’s Convent, 
Providence, R.I. (visually handicapped); Sister Mary Everard, O.P., St. 
Mary’s Presentation Convent, Jamaica, L.I., N.Y.; Sister M. Athanasia, Ad., 
PP.S., St. Elizabeth’s Home, Columbia, Pa. (blind); Sister John Agnes, Sis- 
ters of Charity, Seton Hill, of DePaul Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sister Fran- 
cis Louise, Sisters of Charity, Seton Hill, of DePaul Institue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Sister M. Stephanie, C.S.J., St. Mary’s School for the Blind, Lansdale, Pa.; 
Sister M. Gregory, C.S.J., St. Joseph’s School for the Blind, Jersey City, N.J.; 
Sister M. Eymard, C.S.J., St. Joseph’s School for the Blind, Jersey City, N.J.; 
Sister M. Fabian, C.S.J., St. Joseph’s School for the Blind, Jersey City, N.J.; 
Sister M. Benigna, O.P., Lavelle School for the Blind, Bronx, New York 
(blind); Sister M. Richarda, O.P., Lavelle School for the Blind, Bronx, New 
York; William T. Johnson, Director of Recreation and Public Relations, 
Catholic Guild for the Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Marie Mahon and her seeing-eye 
dog “PENNY,” Home Visitor, Catholic Guild for the Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Louise Hamrah, Director of Social Service, Catholic Guild for the Blind, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mrs. Lillian Zeller, guide to Miss Hamrah, Catholic Guild for 
the Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mrs. Clinton Nolan, Executive Secretary, Catholic 
Guild for the Blind, Buffalo, N.Y.; Miss Marion Hansbery, Chairman, Ac- 
tivities for the Blind, International Federation of Catholic Alumnae; Miss 
Margaret McNamara, Division of Child Care, Catholic Charities, New York 
City; Miss Dolores Lane, transcriber for Xavier Society, New York City; Miss 
Anne Roffelsen, Catholic Center for the Blind, New York City. 


Sister Richarda, Secretary, read letters from the following: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General of NCEA, wish- 
ing us success. 


Brother Emilian, F.S.C., regretting our absence from the general assembly 
in Cleveland and also wishing us success. 
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N.B. Due to travel and other circumstances it was decided, with the permis- 
sion of Monsignor Hochwalt, to hold the meetings of this Section in New 
York. 


Rev. Mother Patricia, Provincial Superior of C.S.J., regretting her absence 
at this meeting. 


Father Klocke recommended to the prayers of those present a dear friend 
and zealous worker among the blind, the deceased Madeleine Loomis, who 
passed away since our last meeting. Miss Loomis, author of Standard Eng- 
lish Braille and other Braille books, taught at Columbia University for many 
years. May she rest in peace. 


A note of appreciation was sounded also for Mr. George Schwegeman, 
Chief, Division of the Blind, Library of Congress, for all that he has done 
over the years in behalf of the blind. We trust that his successor, Mr. Pat- 
terson, will also have the same deep interest as Mr. Schwegeman, who was 
transferred to another department. 


Several items on the subject of books in Braille were called to our atten- 
tion: 
Revised Ordinary of the Mass in Grade Two with helpful suggestions for 
the blind added, i.e., when to kneel, stand, sit, etc., at Mass. 
My Daily Companion is now available in smaller size edition. 
A Novena in Braille to Rose Ferron, now available. 


Two new publications for reading by our sighted friends were brought to 
our attention: 


Louis Braille by J. Alvin Kugelmass (Messner) 
Journey Into Light, by Ishbel Ross (Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
N.Y.C.) 


Louis Braille is the first biography of the inventor of the Braille system 
of reading for the blind. The author fictionalizes scenes and invented con- 
versations. This book was not recommended as it contains various historical 
inaccuracies. 


Journey Into Light, however, is worth-while reading for all engaged in 
work for the blind. 


In introducing Sister Assumpta, who read the paper entitled “Successful 
Living for the Blind,” Father Klocke gave a brief sketch of her life, since her 
gradual loss of sight about four years ago. Fortunately, Sister regained 
partial vision through several operations and transcribed in Braille, The Mira- 
cle of the Bells. She is now transcribing for the Xavier Library The Meaning 
of Fatima. Sister Assumpta read a very interesting paper which was fol- 
lowed by discussion. 


The topic of vocations to the religious life by blind and partially seeing 
candidates was discussed. 


Since our last meeting it was gratifying to learn that several communities 
were willing to give this group of handicapped individuals a chance, thus 
proving that blindness should not be an impediment in following a religious 
vocation. 


Following the discussion above, Father Jenks told us about the course 
being given again this summer at the Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 
for those interested in the blind child and sight conservation pupil. 

All those interested in these courses will kindly contact Rev. William Jenks, 
C.SS.R., 323 E, 61 St., New York 21, N.Y. 
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The meeting adjourned with a prayer at 12 P.M. Lunch was served to al) 
the guests through the courtesy of Father Klocke and the Xavier staff. 


SECOND SESSION 
Thursday, March 29th, 1951, 1:30 P.M. 


The meeting was called to order by Rev. John H. Klocke, S.J., Chairman. 
The paper, “The Need of Sight Conservation Classes in the Parochial Schools,” 
was read by Sister M. Richarda. Discussion on this phase of Catholic educa- 
tion followed. 


A resume of what was being done for the blind in the three schools for the 
blind and two conservation classes in the entire United States and a plea for 
more cooperation on the part of religious teachers, Catholic school boards, 
pastors and bishops was voiced. 


Miss Hansbery voiced the opinion that the admission of Catholic blind 
children to our Catholic high schools and colleges meets with reluctance on 
the part of many. 


Mrs. Nolan, Catholic Guild for the Blind, Buffalo, N.Y., was very much 
interested in Sister Richarda’s paper and expressed the hope that more edu- 
cators would become interested in the blind and sight-saving child. 


Discussions and opinions by the delegates on the following ensued: Braille 
writers, their use, price and servicing. Brailling of the First Communion 
Catechism in Grade 1 and 1%; also the Daily Missal in sections so that it 
will not be so bulky. 


Upon the close of the discussion the following resolutions submitted by 
the Chairman, Rev. John Klocke, Rev. Harold Martin and Rev. William Jenks 
were adopted: 


We recommend as a means to supply in part the great need for religious 
instruction of children that seminarians should be encouraged to become inter- 
ested in work for the blind previous to ordination, and if need be take a 
course in Braille and methods of teaching the blind from a priest engaged 
in this work in order to fit them to meet the needs of the blind when it arises 
in parish work after their ordination. 

2. That provision be made for the printing of materials of a religious 
nature, in large bold type, for children in sight-saving classes of public 
schools who go to “released time classes” in parochial schools and also that 
Braille material of a religious nature for blind pupils who attend public school 
and are released for religious instructions, be financed, for elementary and 
secondary schools. 

8. That we take part in the general assembly of NCEA provided that the 
meeting is being held within a reasonable distance and that one paper of the 
Catholic Blind Section be read before the general assembly. 

4, That copies of the two papers read at this meeting be sent to the super- 
intendents of parochial schools as well as to the bishops of the various dioceses. 

5. That agencies represented here at the meeting share in the expenses 
entailed for the mimeographing of said papers. 

The Chairman, Rev. John Klocke, closed the meeting with a few words of 
thanks addressed to the assembled delegates. 


SISTER M. RICHARDA, O.P., 
Secretary 








PAPERS 
SUCCESSFUL LIVING FOR THE BLIND 


SISTER MARY ASSUMPTA KING, R.S.M., ST. XAVIER CONVENT 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The adjustment of the blind to life in this world today is a problem that 
calls for much constructive discussion and extensive consideration of those 
individuals who differ so widely in range of mentality and talents. That 
techniques may be developed by the blind man and his sighted friends to plan 
patterns for successful living, work on the part of interested research groups 
in the field of blind endeavor should be stimulated to accept the challenge of 
the blind that they may become integrated with normal society. 


A new note is sounded! The limitations of blindness shall not prevent 
the blind from finding a way of life worth living. They will compete with the 
sighted and will demand to be recognized as human beings whose reserve 
faculties can be fully developed and thus compensate for the loss of vision. 


The subject, successful living, is broad. Living is considered successful 
for the blind in a material way when a blind person can hold a position in 
competition with sighted workers and earn his own livelihood; in a spiritual 
way, when he cultivates all virtues in his soul, becomes a perfect and close 
friend of God, thus working out his own eternal salvation. The entire plan 
of successful living embraces education, the systematic training of the moral 
and intellectual faculties; vocational rehabilitation; social adjustment; physi- 
cal education; recreational activities; religion. 


The three thousand years of European ostracism, the days of the blind 
beggar, the asylum that concealed the blind—all these have given way to the 
political and social rights of the blind individual who today may derive every 
possible benefit from the education that has been given him. The blind person 
is indeed an individual for no two are alike. The attitude of those who are 
sighted to the blind is surprising, so little do they understand blindness and 
blind people. They refer to those deprived of sight as “the blind,” persons 
who constitute a peculiar class. How meaningless is the expression “the blind” 
which disregards the many varieties of people in the class of the “legally 
blind” from the infant to the aged; those educated and those who are not; 
the talented and those with no ability; the newly blinded and those blinded 
for long years; those completely blind and those partially sighted. Too broad 
generalizations are drawn while personality, adjustment to blindness, charac- 
ter, and independence seem to be of no importance to sighted persons whose 
experiences with blindness are limited to very few, if any, blind individuals. 
The varying ages at which sight is lost, and the varying degrees of vision 
retained, give a baffling perception of what is to be done regarding the problem 
of successful living. 


If an intensely practical view of the position and needs of the sightless 
is taken, it will not be difficult to understand that a blind person is just as 
capable, with certain reservations, of attaining the same intellectual heights, 
and even of surpassing persons who have sight. Many of our blind have been 
eminently successful in every known business and profession. 
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There have been blind persons whose intellectual ability and energy have 
been exceptional. Didymus of Alexandria lived during the 4th century of the 
Christian era and was blinded at the age of four or five. He became a teacher 
of pagan philosophy and his indomitable spirit incited him to strenuous efforts. 
Homer, the epic poet of Greece; and Milton, the English poet blinded at the 
age of fifty, worked on after they had ceased to know the light. Fawcett of 
Great Britain, blinded at twenty-five, was a lawyer but he changed his pro- 
fession and became a writer after he lost his sight. Euler, the Swiss mathema- 
tician and astronomer, was blind. Huber, the Swiss naturalist, blinded at the 
age of twenty-seven, continued his study of bees and their habits. Monroe 
L. Fox, blinded in the battle of Iwo Jima, tells his story in Blind Adventure. 
He acknowledges “It’s no picnic” but he regards his blindness as “not nearly 
so bad as people consider it.” And Helen Keller is certainly a most extra- 
ordinary person whose ambition to emulate the literary and informational 
achievements of the sighted produced the most favorable conditions for the 
development of word-mindedness, a verbalism by which she expresses with 
ease what she herself cannot possibly experience. 


The methods used in the education of the blind today aim to deal with ex- 
periential reality without ever yielding to the falsity of verbalism. Holiday 
in England by Helen Keller is a source from which may be drawn the results 
of literary education. She wrote, “Soft clouds tumbling over each other in the 
sky had the effect of intensifying the greenness until the land seemed a great 
emerald,” a verbalism, full of meaning to the sighted; but it represents to 
the blind writer something entirely different from real experience, 


How different is the following which deals with experiences: “My teacher 
led me to the pond. She dipped my hand into the water and gave me a stick 
to hold in the water while I walked around the pond to give me an idea of 
its size.” 

Visual unreality should never be permitted to ease out experiential reality, 
to take from our blind the appreciation of what they themselves experience. 
There is real educational value in having the blind enjoy their own world 


first. The thinking habits of the blind become warped through word-minded- 
ness, 


The visually handicapped must be educated so that he will have a knowledge 
of the realities that surround him, so that he will be able to deal with these 
realities, so that he will be recognized as an individual well oriented and pre- 
pared to take his place as a social being among the sighted. 


There is inspiration to be drawn from the presence in society of those 
blind, who, living with all the beauty of God’s world shut out, straining and 
tugging at shackles, trying to shake off the thousand-and-one little restraints 
that encompass them, battle bravely on among their unseen fellow-travelers. 
Though all is set against them, they strive diligently and win in the struggle 
against overwhelming odds. They have gone onward and upward, some to 
great prominence. Our blind have often proved in series of outstanding con- 
quests what can be done in the dark by the light of courage and intelligence. 


Now in these modern times, our blind people are certainly achieving success 
in ever increasing numbers with an impact whose force is showing results 
in the movement that is far on its way towards the integration of the blind 
into the world of those who have vision. 


The idea of shelter or protection from the world, the throwing of alms, 
the notion that the blind would never be able to contribute as members of 
society, were attitudes that determined the type of social work necessary 
“to bring greater happiness” to the blind. The accomplishment of bringing 
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“greater happiness” in this way for students was doomed to failure even 
though there were some constructive results due to the planning to bring 
the blind a more satisfying life. The greatest happiness for our blind consists 
in living as a part of the world about them, and not as a group segregated 
because they are destined to go through life without the use of their eyes. 


Adjustments for the newly blind adult work in an entirely different way 
from the adjustments made among adults who were blinded at an early age. 
Having had his way of living established with visual concepts, experiences for 
the newly blind person will be completely different from those the always 
blind has known. There is bound to be for the newly blind an emotional upset 
which seems greater than the individual can bear. An interest in the newly 
blind adult was shown in some states by the providing of regular financial 
aid in the form of pensions. Later other state governments gradually assisted 
in giving economic security for the adult blind. Then followed plans to provide 
simple occupations and a home-teaching program. 

It was agreed that the blind teacher was the best for the blind. Teaching 
methods varied and each teacher had her own standards. Progress for the 
student was slow. The home teacher plays a very important part in retraining 
newly blind adults and should be, especially in these days, prepared for certi- 
fication by an accredited school of social work for the blind. The equipped 
teacher will be able to use well the teaching skills she acquired while following 
a training program, 

The Catholic University of America has recognized the necessity of a pro- 
gram which includes basic understanding of the principles of psychology, of 
social work for the blind, of the teaching of Braille, of vocational education, of 
orientation to blindness. Last year a summer training course was introduced 
at the Catholic University to give teachers the opportunity to qualify in 
modern work with the blind. 

Pioneer efforts by Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., director of education 
for the blind at the Catholic University of America during the summer session 
from June 21 to August 5, 1950, have established a curriculum that will stand 
as a monument looking toward the future when knowledge, thought; and pur- 
pose will dominate the successful teacher of the blind. 


With the coming of Father Jenks as professor of educational psychology, 
an interesting and inspiring step forward, noteworthy in significance, calls 
for teacher training that the blind child may make sound educational adjust- 
ment and progress in competition with sighted classmates. Special methods 
of teaching the partially sighted, of teaching the blind, psychology of the 
physically handicapped, the eyes and eye conditions, Braille technique— 
reading and writing—have come to be considered essential subjects to pre 
pare, on the college level, well qualified teaching staffs and professional groups 
interested in the education of blind children. Now that the movement is on 
with its impact upon accepted procedures, now that the blind child may take 
his place as an integral part of our parochial school system, the Braille teacher 
is a “must” and as such will be required to qualify for progressive leadership 
in meeting the educational needs of the blind. 

The English-speaking world is convinced that Braille is one of the most 
beneficial devices ever invented, a device that gives valuable assistance to the 
blind in intellectual and professional studies. Genuine education is derived 
through the use of Braille. Braille makes the student independent in thought 
and deed. It tends to remove both physical and mental oddities. It has actually 
accomplished correctness in the thinking processes and thought products of 
the blind. It has given the mind of the blind its location in the world of thought 
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and objective reality. It has bestowed upon the blind the heritage of culture 
which belongs to them as well as to the sighted. In the work being done for 
the intellectual benefits of the blind, whether in the schools or in the service 
of the adult blind, the one great recognized necessity, the system of writing 
perceptible to touch, proves to be the greatest single step in the improvement 
of the condition of the blind. It is extremely simple. Its slate and stylus 
are inexpensive. It is easy to use in stereoplating. There is no difficulty in 
writing Braille nor in reading it. Thus has it won its way over all other 
systems to universal use. 


The study of Braille, no matter how tiresome at first, is indeed well worth 
while. Its study provides the increase in thought which develops the brain of 
the blind man exactly as increase in physical exercise develops the muscles 
of competitors in public games. The study of Braille stimulates to an astonish- 
ing extent those faculties of the mind upon which the attainment of knowledge 
depends. Because of this, it has been said.that the study of Braille brings 
its own recompense and repays well the person who has mastered its 
seeming intricacies though he were never to read a Braille book. 


There can be no doubt that most readers of Braille read quickly enough to 
enjoy thoroughly the contents of books. Braille makes the arts and sciences 
more accessible to the blind. Having mastered it, the blind will not be content 
with mediocre accomplishments. 


Here in America an effort is made to give equal opportunity for all persons 
to work and to support themselves. Vocational rehabilitation provides a pro- 
gram the object of which is to restore the ability of handicapped persons to 
work and to make contribution as members of the great society of human 
beings among whom they live. The visually handicapped can, if well prepared, 
do the work done by ordinary people. Again, if exceptional blind persons pos- 
sessed of high mental powers, aided only by the education prevalent during 
their lifetime, could successfully overcome the physical handicap of blindness 
and live a life of marked superiority, it must of necessity follow that ordinary 
blind persons without remarkable abilities can be trained to do the same in 
proportion to their natural aptitudes. 


Here and there, efforts of vocational rehabilitation of the blind have been 
made by the Catholic Church, guilds for the blind, associations for the blind, 
the Blind Activities Committee of the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae. Helping the blind to help themselves prepares the healthy, adult 
blind for equal opportunities with the sighted. Democracy working through 
the operation of law accepts responsibility by providing the services necessary 
in the schools, workshops, hospitals and homes. Home teaching is one of the 
most important divisions of rehabilitation work for the blind. It includes 
guidance, social casework, physical orientation, the teaching of Braille, the 
performance of household duties, and whatever is of special interest to 
persons newly blinded who are seeking adjustment and rehabilitation. 


The social service departments should keep the public fully informed as 
to the possibilities and capabilities of the blind, and those trained should be 
placed in contact with sighted persons who may need their services. Then 
public opinion would open to them opportunities for work and assurance of 
success, 


The problems of soul, mind, and body lead over into what is the greatest 
of all problems, the social problem. Make him a member of society—secured 
and measured by his utility. The seeing members of society approach the 
blind with predetermined attitudes and the blind seem to accept these attitudes. 
Social prejudice—does it exist! Opportunity that comes knocking at one’s 
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door must bring with it education, family connections, and the influence of 
good friends. To those bearing one of the heaviest of human sorrows, a place 
in the social and economic world must be guaranteed. Opportunity must be 
given in the social “give and take” lest deviations from normal social behavior 
and social experience destroy the freedom and strength and usefulness and the 
fighting spirit so necessary for success when united to those other qualities 
that make a person welcome in any society—tact, geniality, and good com- 
radeship. 

The value of literary education is often overestimated. Vocational educa- 
tion is very important for it decreases the lack of physical activity. Stressing 
the educational and musical courses and neglecting work offered in the in- 
dustrial classes will not go far toward effecting successful living for the blind. 
Blind people take delight in active, vigorous life. They enjoy concerts, de- 
bates, outings, sports, and all kinds of games. Young or adult must be taught 
to play indoor games—chess, dominoes, cards, checkers—and many outdoor 
recreations—roller skating, rowing, swimming, fishing, tug-of-war, and walk- 
ing. No matter how the person became blinded, he shares with the rest of 
mankind the determination to earn for himself and to hold fast to the hope 
for a better place in a better world of the future. 


The literary wants of the blind and the class of books requested free on 
loan from the Xavier Library, 154 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y., deter- 
mine the special type of reading matter which, with the passage of time, 
will serve to build up a library of spiritual and modern works. The truly re- 
markable leadership of Rev. John H. Klocke, S.J., his knowledge and his 
genius for action and administration, are but the exterior aptitudes which 
place Father Klocke among the eminent Jesuits endowed with an intense 
energy used unstintingly in the foundation and growth of the Xavier Library. 


The Braille books are embossed in grades one, one and a half, and two. In 
grade one all words are written in full. The question today is about the 
advisability of using contractions from the very beginning. There can be no 
doubt that the trend today is toward the use of grade two with its many 
contractions. With this in mind, the farseeing National Director, Father 
Klocke, prefers that volunteer transcribers for the Xavier Society for the 
Blind use grade two in all transcription work. 


On double-faced dise records the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and standard Catholic works are sent into the homes of the blind who request 
the use of talking books. Xavier Library with its own bi-monthly Braille mag- 
azine, The Catholic Review, has hundreds of Braille books and it continues 
to publish Catholic books in Braille regardless of limited financial support. 
Among the new publications are My Daily Reading from the New Testament 
and The Man Nearest to Christ. Thus does the Xavier Society for the Blind 
provide splendidly that the kingdom of God may prevail. 


Guilds have been organized under the auspices of the Church, and the pur- 
pose—to promote the spiritual and temporal welfare of the blind—finds its 
fulfillment of assumed obligations through the interest shown by members 
of the hierarchy and devout Catholics who, consumed with ardent charity and 
with a cordial and efficacious desire to see God reflected in all his creatures, 
unite in a tremendous effort to bring about happiness in the knowledge and 
love of God, and the opening of new pathways of aid to the blind. 


Outstanding among our Catholic guilds for the blind is that instituted in 
the diocese of Brooklyn in 1945 by the Most Reverend Bishop Thomas E. 
Molloy. To direct the numerous activities of the organization, Rev. Harold 
J. Martin leads on to make this human life of the blind eminently worth 
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while, for no one will be worth while in the next world unless he is first 
worth while in this life. The ideal life and its one worth-while ambition to 
have one’s name enrolled in the Book of Life necessarily calls for a will which 
is in harmony with the divine will. Knowing this well, the Reverend Directors 
of Catholic guilds for the blind stress the importance of looking first and 
foremost to God. The blind whose knowledge of the faith is limited and 
distorted; those who had not received the sacraments for years; the many who, 
in bitterness, had turned away from their loving Master; all who believed 
the Catholic Church not interested in their plight, all these were sought 
and reclaimed through the efforts of the Catholic guilds for the blind. 


The Church has always striven for the well rounded growth of the blind 
in all activities, spiritual and material. Retreats are sponsored by the guilds; 
centers to foster Catholic Action among the blind have been established. Vis- 
ually impaired persons may profit to the fullest extent by all the helps that 
religion offers them such as Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, recitation 
of the rosary, annual Holy Communion followed by breakfast, sermons by 
visiting clergy during special days of recollection, subscriptions to the Catholic 
Braille press, and scholarships to Catholic colleges and universities. These 
are among the many direct avenues of divine adoration offered to Jesus, our 
Model, our Friend, and our Redeemer. Further work on the part of the 
guilds revealing the promise of service to those without vision includes the 
functioning of the department of social service; the securing of positions in 
craft workshops and at social functions as members of orchestras; providing 
radios and talking books; eye, dental, and health care; procuring prosthesis, 
dentures, private medical care as called for by urgent situations; guidance and 
counsel; and the aim to bring peace and security to our blind, thus manifest- 
ing how the Church embraces afflicted man in eternal friendship. 


Apart from other cares, our blind are free to seek in retreat a more pro- 
found knowledge of God, of heavenly things, and of self. They can devote 
themselves, with more than ordinary diligence, to cultivation of all virtues 
in their souls by pious meditations. The effects of the retreat—an earnest 
start in a more perfect life, a clear insight into the will of God in one’s own 
regard, a solving of the doubts affecting salvation, and an increase of fervor 
and devotion—are the meritorious fruits which renovate the image of God 
within them, and adorn their souls with every virtue. These spiritual profits 
are the rewards given to the blind who have the opportunity to devote their 
days in retreat tou meditating on heavenly things, Sighted persons can share 
in the responsibility of helping to bring about the moral and religious welfare 
of the blind. That their souls may be the dwelling place of God is a matter 
of great importance to those who live in the realm of never-ending darkness. 
They travel the ordinary roads as they seek most eagerly after what they 
value most, the acquiring of virtue and the doing of good works. 


In the care of the soul nothing is more necessary, more useful, than the 
days set apart in the seclusion of the cloister for prayer and close union 
with God. 


The International Federation of Catholic Alumnae in the diocese of Provi- 
dence has organized a committee for the specific purpose of functioning as an 
auxiliary in activities for the blind. It has direct contact with blind persons, 
and chief among its objectives is the care of the blind in a spiritual way. 
To this end, retreats are conducted periodically. Responsibility of providing 
the funds necessary for the conducting of the retreat and for the transporta- 
tion to and from the retreat house is cheerfully accepted by the God-fearing, 
sighted population who realize that never in this world shall we know the 
full value of any phase of work among the blind. A power divine seems to 
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touch the spirit of devout Catholics with a strong desire to aid the blind, 
who can find pleasure and delight in all living surroundings. They love com- 
panionship and are very much attracted to the society of other human beings 
because much of their enjoyment in life must come to them through the eyes 
of their seeing friends. To be part of a group of retreatants—no persons 
could be more eager for this privilege than are the blind. A vast amount of 
true enjoyment is always realized from the retreat. Lawful refreshment of 
soul, mind, and body is amply provided for them who are forced to go through 
life without ever seeing a majestic landscape or a ray of sun filtering through 
the trees. And for us who work among the blind what better can be said of 
us than what was written of Our Lord Himself, “He went about doing good.” 
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THE NEED OF SIGHT CONSERVATION CLASSES IN 
THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


SISTER M. RICHARDA, O.P., PRINCIPAL 
LAVELLE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Recently I read an article by a young lady whose story was a challenge to 
action. “Over twenty-three years ago, while attending a Catholic school in 
Nassau County, I became totally blind. My sister was a member of the faculty, 
and, as a favor, I was allowed to continue in classes.” She goes on to say 
that, denied the tools of instruction for the blind, and the guidance of a teacher 
trained in special methods, she found herself sadly out of place. Crushed in 
spirit, she stayed at home for a year, and then enrolled in a special Braille 
class in a Brooklyn public school. Learning the ways to become acquainted 
with the outside world, she rapidly became adjusted and graduated from Wad- 
leigh High School and Hunter College. Her only sadness was that, while 
she had overcome in a large measure the disadvantages of physical blindness, 
her education was enshrouded in spiritual darkness, for, regrettably, our 
public school system does not give due recognition to God. “The doors of the 
Catholic schools,” she writes, “were, and still are, closed to the blind child. 
Mary and Joseph knew what it was to be told, in the hour of their great need, 
‘There is no room at the inn.’ Must we also cast out the child who cannot 
see?” 

I have drawn generously from this woman’s story, for it will serve as an 
introduction to my topic, the need in our elementary parochial schools of 
special classes for those listed as sight conservation cases. 


I do not mean to suggest that special classes for the blind in parochial 
schools are not also highly desirable. Perhaps that will come later. Special 
equipment and training on the part of teachers are much more involved where 
blind children are concerned. Let us then start with a consideration of the 
sight conservation child, and hope that with the path to our partially seeing 
young begun, it may be later widened to include more serious types of handicap. 


When I specify sight conservation classes in the elementary school, I do 
not mean to infer that there is no importance to similar Catholic education 
on higher levels. What I mean is that a modest start is more capable of 
attainment than an all-encompassing one. 


We cannot hope to attain spiritual heights without a good foundation 
which is laid at the beginning, not somewhere along completion or at the end. 
Firm structures may be erected if the foundation is good. Christ said, 
“Suffer little children to come to Me.” It is during their elementary school 
years that we must acquaint our Catholic young with the heritage of their 
faith. 


Twice, I have used the term sight conservation. Exactly what is meant? 
In some texts, the condition described as “partially seeing” has gained wide 
acceptance. Then there is “with visual limitations.” All refer to the same 
condition which, briefly, includes: 1. Those whose visual acuity ranges be- 
tween 20/70 and 20/200, in ‘the better eye after all medical and optical help 
has been provided. 2. Those with serious progressive eye difficulties. 3. Those 
suffering from noncommunicable diseases of the eye or from diseases of the 
body that seriously affect vision. 
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Would it be possible to expect a sight conservation child to adjust himself 
while taking all instruction with a normal visioned group? No! His emo- 
tional reaction would be very poor; results would be very discouraging. 


Would it be proper to include the sight conservation case with a class for 
the blind? Just as definitely, no! Their educational needs differ from those 
of the blind, whose chief avenue of educational approach is the sense of touch, 
whereas, for the former, it is the sense of sight. Hence, an entirely different 
type of educational media and different methodology in teaching are necessary 
for each group. 


Would it be advisable to segregate these pupils in a group all by themselves? 
No, this is absolutely against the philosophy of education with respect to 
children with poor vision. We must consider them as normal in all respects, 
with the exception of their individual difference. They should be enrolled 
with a group, without sight difficulties, on their grade level, and with them, 
engage in the regular curriculum. They report to the sight conservation 
class and teacher only when those parts of the program that would overtax 
their visual abilities are engaged in by the rest of the class. At these times, 
in the sight conservation classroom, and with special methods and materials, 
they pursue studies similar in nature to the other members of the class, and 
so keep up to grade. 


Let us now consider the problem from the standpoint of the Catholic parent, 
whose youngster, a sight conservation case, is sharing in his small way 
Christ’s great sacrifice on the Cross. The child is of an age to enter school. 
What choices lie before such a parent? As I see it there are three: 1. The 
child may be sent to a public school with a sight conservation class. 2. The 
child may be sent to a Catholic institution for the blind where sight conserva- 
tion cases are also accepted. 3. The child may be sent to a parochial school 
without a sight conservation class. 


Concerning the first choice, I, as a religious, have only one reaction. Did 
not Christ, Himself, say “What doth it profit a man if he gain the entire 
world and lose his immortal soul?” True, in the sight conservation classes 
in the public school, the finest equipment, the latest teaching techniques evolved 
by our educational psychologists will result in the child’s being acquainted with 
the world about him, almost as well as his sighted brother. But what of 
God? What of the Church? In these formative years it would be denying the 
child his Catholic birthright were we to keep from him, in school, the bene- 
fit of a fine spiritual foundation. 


Should the child be sent to a Catholic institution for the blind, with sight 
conservation classes? There are arguments for and against such a step. 
True, the spiritual needs of the child will be amply met. But psychologically 
it is unwise to exclude a sight conservation child from those with good 
vision and to insist that his schoolmates be only those as badly off as he, or 
worse. Another point—I think I am voicing the best thought in sociology 
when I say that a child should never be institutionalized if it is possible for 
him to remain at home. At the Lavelle School our religious and lay teachers 
do fine things for our young charges, but we realize that the family circle 
is the unit of the Catholic social concept. With that belief in mind, we insist 
that, wherever possible, the child be returned to his home over every weekend, 
so that he may not lose his identity with his parents, his brothers and sisters 
and with the community in which he will eventually live. The only exception 
we make is in a case where indifference and poor environment at home would 
be harmful to the child. 


Shall we send him to the parochial school? By all means, for here his 
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spiritual needs will be met. But it is conceded that his material needs will 
be neglected. Indeed, our failure to recognize the child’s handicap, and make 
proper provision for it will undoubtedly lead to mental, emotional and physical 
harm to him. In the end, discouragement and lack of adjustment to his 
environment may result in spiritual deterioration. Why then, despite certain 
disadvantages for the partially seeing child in the parochial school system, 
do I still select it as the place which the Catholic child should attend? These 
disadvantages exist admittedly but they must not continue. The shortcoming 
can and must be remedied, and now without further delay. Let me try to 
show how we can send our little ones to the parochial school and take full 
recognition of not only their spiritual but also their material needs. 


Why have we at present no sight conservation classes in our parochial 
schools? There are two main reasons: 1. Lack of trained personnel. 2. The 
expense incident to equipping a sight conservation setup. Are these con- 
siderations insurmountable? By no means. We have splendidly qualified 
regular grade teachers in our parochial schools. How long would it take an 
interested teacher to earn a rating as specialist for sight conservation classes, 
when we scan over these qualifications for teachers of the partially seeing, 
as set forth in a state law: 


A. Every teacher undertaking this specialized work should meet the academic 
and health requirements of the school system in which she intends to 
teach. 


B. Special Preparation—30 hours of lectures and discussion on the organiza- 
tion and administration of classes for the partially seeing, physical sur- 
roundings, and equipment; 30 hours of lectures and discussion on the 
ways and means of conducting classes in elementary, junior and senior 
high schools, educational media and their use, principles of illumination 
and educational and vocational guidance; 30 hours of observation and 
participation in a well conducted demonstration class; 30 hours of lectures 
and discussion on the anatomy, physiology and hygiene of the eye, prin- 
ciples of refraction, refractive errors and common eye diseases; together 
with observation of cases demonstrated in clinics; individual conferences. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE—Successful experience in teaching regular 
grades. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS—A teacher undertaking this specialized 
work should be adaptable, judiciously sympathetic and willing to keep 
abreast of advances in educational and medical procedures. 


Not all states have certification requirements as demanding as the state 
cited above. In a modest beginning, modification could be sanctioned, but not 
to the point where efficiency would be impaired. 


Many of the fine teachers of our Catholic children while engaged in the 
regular grades, could, afternoons or evenings, or in vacation periods, qualify 
themselves as teachers of sight saving classes. I am sure many would be 
glad of the extra opportunity to earn the pleasure of God’s grace by making 
this additional sacrifice for the handicapped. 


The matter of setting up a sight conservation classroom sounds imposingly 
expensive but really is not. It is not the purpose of this paper to set forth 
all the materials and methods of instruction devised for education in sight 
saving classes. I shall consider it sufficient to list a succession of principles 
that will enable us to form a fair concept of what standards of construction 
and equipment a sight conservation classroom should meet. It should be large 
and airy. An upper floor provides better lighting than a lower floor. Ground 
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floors may reflect glares from snow, or from street lighting on dark days. 
They are apt to be noisy. Partially sighted children must rely more on their 
sense of hearing than do normal ones; hence a noisy classroom is a detriment, 


Illumination is a most important factor. Not only quantity but also quality 
of light are important. Natural and artificial illumination must meet accepted 
standards, and amount, diffusion, distribution, direction and control must all 
be considered. The minimum window glass area should be 20% of the floor 
area. Narrow bastions should be used so that there will be a minimum of 
shadow from casements. Glass and composition boards in a light gray-green 
reflect more light, offer good contrast for white chalk and do not cause glare. 
Seats should be adjustable; desks likewise so that they may be regulated with 
respect to height, angle and position from the horizontal to the vertical plane. 
Thus books and materials may be arranged at angles and distances that best 
meet individual needs. Typewriters should have especially large sized type. 
Books printed in from 18 to 24 point type should be provided. This type is 
sufficiently large not to tax the abilities of the child. 


Maps, globes and charts are especially designed without fine print and with 
details pointed out. Frequently teachers prefer to make their own in heavy 
outlines, in clay, plasticine or other materials. Paper is slightly rough and 
unglazed. Cream manila has been found practicable. Pencils have fairly 
soft, thick, heavy lead, making a broad, clear line. Crayons are of the perma- 
dull type and large in size. Chalk is large sized, comparatively soft. Since 
much of the work of the partially seeing is done on the typewriter, there is 
less use for pen and ink than in regular grades. Pens making a broad, heavy 
line are desirable. India ink in black, white, and colors is preferable to the 
usual ink, and is useful in outlining maps and illustrations. Large wash- 
paint brushes are preferred to the finer type. 


There is a wide range of handwork activities that, besides offering the child 
an opportunity to exercise his creative abilities, also serves as a needed change 
from work requiring close use of the eyes. These call for special materials 
such as clay, plasticine, materials for a sand-table, finger painting and the 
like and are assigned to the age-interest level and motor-skill development of 
the child. The radio and victrola will provide opportunities for lessons in 
music appreciation and in other subjects. The talking book has proved espe- 
cially beneficial as an aid to the learning process. 


Well, that is the story of the physical and material requirements for a sight 
conservation classroom. Prohibitively expensive? I do not think so. I feel 
sure that a special appeal from parents for enough money to initiate the 
program would provide funds that would be found sufficient for all needs. 
How then will we go about organizing? 


Shall we aspire to have a sight conservation class in every parochial school? 
No! Statistics show that the number of children needing such services is very 
conservatively one in one thousand of school population. However, it has been 
found in many communities, that one in five hundred is nearer the correct 
ratio. It is apparent that one school will not supply enough cases to justify 
either a classroom or a teacher. A combination of parishes would have to 
band together, then, chosen on geographical continuity, to send their sight 
conservation children to one parochial school selected because of its central 
location and because it has a classroom which satisfies all specifications avail- 
able for the group. 


The problem of transportation looms up, since, for most of the children, the 
school will not be in their immediate neighborhood. The solution ought t 
be solved by the state, since education is a state function. There are other 
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methods of seeing that the child arrives safely in school, distance notwith- 
standing. 1. If his handicap is not too great and he is not too young, he may 
be relied upon to travel alone. 2. With vision so very poor that self travel 
might be hazardous or if he is too young, some person could accompany him. 
8. Parents, etc., could take turns by days or weeks to collect groups of two 
or three or four. 4. Parents or other parish members with automobiles could 
pick up children at designated routes and deliver them to and from school. 
5. A private transportation bus could be hired. 


How are we going to screen our school registration, to determine which 
children can benefit by a sight conservation program? This is not a difficult 
matter. The parents will undoubtedly be aware of the condition before the 
child reaches school age and will acquaint the school authorities with the 
fact. The child himself may evidence certain symptoms of lack of visual acuity 
based on his behavior, appearance, or complaints. 


Symptoms based on behavior: Child rubs eyes frequently. Child has diffi- 
culty seeing clearly what is on the chalkboard. Holds head close to desk 
while reading or working. Tilts head forward when looking at objects. 
Frowning when reading or looking at pictures in a book at reading distance. 
Eyes become tired quickly while reading or studying. Child closes one eye 
while reading or doing close work. Shows a general nervous tension while 
reading. Child is unable to stay on the line and begin on the line below. 
Eyes are oversensitive to light. Lack of fusion, or the inability of eyes to 
work together. Poor alignment in penmanship is sometimes an indication 
of poor vision. Confusion in reading and spelling o’s and a’s, o’s and c’s, n’s 
and m’s, etc. Child often stumbles or trips over objects while playing or 
walking. 


Symptoms based on appearance: Child’s eyes often water while reading. 
Repeated sties. The lids of the eyes are often red, encrusted or swollen. One 
eye has a tendency to turn inward or outward when tired. Eyes often vibrate 
or tremble. The pupil in one eye is definitely larger than the pupil in the 
other eye. Eyes have a tendency to swell during the afternoon. 


Symptoms based on complaints of the child: Pain in the forehead or tem- 
ples. Child often becomes dizzy or sick while riding in an automobile, train, or 
on a bicycle. Child is unusually tired after the movies. Child often has gastro- 
intestinal disturbances or constipation. Child has a definite dislike for read- 
ing and general close work. 


The Snellen Chart Eye Test and others are very well known to the teacher. 
These could be used as a screening device to detect children with visual 
difficulties. All students whom the teacher has observed with any of the 
various significant symptoms listed previously, and also those who fail to 
pass the Snellen Chart or similar tests- with results indicating defective 
vision, should be considered referral cases. Of course the private oculist or 
ophthalmologist is always available, at a fee often too great for the parents’ 
purse. If qualified eye doctors cannot be found to volunteer their services, 
recourse can always be had to the Board of Health, District Health Center, 
or to the Borough Eye and Ear Clinics. 


The specialist, then, will tell us whether our charge is in the 20/70 to 
20/200 range as noted very early in the paper. Here is our sight conserva- 
tion child. It is he to whom we owe the obligation to modify our materials and 
techniques for an education that, spiritually, educationally and vocationally, 
will enable him finally to take his rightful place in the community, with a 
minimum of dislocation because of his handicap. 
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How many sight conservation classes should we organize in a given dis- 
trict? That depends on the number of referrals. We may be guided by the 
accepted educational policy that one class should have not more than 15 regis- 
trants. A more inclusive group of grades should call for another class, for 
we must not make the task of affording individual attention too great for 
the teacher. i 


Sight conservation classes are not entities in themselves. Psychologically, 
that would be very poor organization. Each child could be registered in the 
parochial school in which the sight conservation class is to be held, in a 
regular class, with normal visioned classmates. The regular curriculum is 
followed except where activities requiring close use of the eyes are engaged. 
When the regular class is employed in reading, writing, drawing, sewing, 
etc., the sight conservation child repairs to the special classroom and teacher 
for his particular instruction. 


Thought must also be given to the recreational program of the partially 
seeing child. If he is allowed to magnify his handicap in his own mind, a 
distinct sense of inferiority complex out of proportion to his condition may 
result. True, we must protect him against activities which poor vision may 
make hazardous, such as catching a swiftly thrown ball. To this end, we 
must develop in the child a cheerful acceptance of the fact that there are some 
games in which he cannot actively participate and a realization that it would 
be selfishness on his part to spoil the play of other children. But wherever 
possible, he should be given the opportunity to share in the games of the 
other children to the extent that his disability permits. 


Is this very simple organization that I have outlined too involved? Is the 
expense of putting it into effect too great? Our parochial school system has 
made a splendid name for itself in many ways. Why must it lag behind in 
any respect? The public school system, in fact, all educational philosophy 
of the present day, recognizes the need of modifying materials and techniques 
in the case of those with individual differences. Why must we cast out of 
our consideration not only the blind, but also those whose sight is woefully 
poor? Why must we neglect our handicapped Catholic young? Let us pray 
for them, and put our prayers in action. For half a century the public school 
system has been meeting the needs of the visually distressed. Should not 
Catholic Action put us in the vanguard, instead of having allowed us to trail 
so pitifully behind? 

This is a challenge to all. Who is going to blaze the trail so that others 
may follow until this initial trail becomes a broad, beautiful path which all 
our handicapped young may trod? The certain result of transforming other- 
wise untrained and maladjusted individuals into good, happy, able children 
of God, a burden to nobody—themselves, their families, the community, is 
certainly motivation enough in itself. 


Let us hope and pray, then, that in a very short time we shall hear that 
at least in our elementary parochial school system, as a start, sight con- 
servation classes have been added, so that it will no longer be necessary to say 
to our handicapped young, as pointed out by our blind young lady at the be- 
ginning of this paper, “We must turn you away. There is no room at the inn.” 
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APPENDIX 
OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


1951 


The National Catholic Educational Association 


OPENING PONTIFICAL MASS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 27 — 10:00 A.M. 
First Floor, Public Auditorium 
SOLEMN PontTIFICAL Mass 


Celebrant: His Excellency, Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Cleveland 
SERMON AT THE Mass 
se Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General, NCEA 
USIC 
Ordinary of the Mass: Members of National Catholic Music Educators 
Association. Rev. John H. Archibald, conducting; Mr. Charles Kissling, 
at the console 
Proper of the Mass: Seminarians of St. Joseph Seminary of the Blessed 
Sacrament Fathers. Rev. Donald Brourllard, S.S.S., conducting; Brother 
Lionel, S.S.S., at the console 
Processional, Offertory, Recessional: Liturgical Choir of St. Ann’s Church, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Mr. Frank Parisi, conducting. 


CIVIC RECEPTION OF THE DELEGATES 
TUESDAY, MARCH 27 — 2:00 P.M. 
First Floor, Public Auditorium 
MusicaL PRELUDE: Prelude and Fugue in G Major J. S. Bach 
Chorale Prelude “Come, Sweetest Death” J. S. Bach-Fox 
Divertimento from “Four Extemporisations” P. Whitlock 


Fanfare P. Whitlock 
The Legend of the Mountain S. Karg-Elert 
Gelobt sei Gott im Hoéchsten Thron S. Karg-Elert 
At THE ConsoLe: Sister M. Theophane, 0.S.F., Alverno College of Music, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
PrEsIDING: His Excellency, Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Cleveland 


CuamMaAN: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
WELCOME TO THE ASSOCIATION: 
Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., Bishop of Cleveland 
The Hon. Thomas A. Burke, Mayor, City of Cleveland, Ohio 
Mark C. Schinnerer, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, City of 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Appress: His Excellency, Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Bishop of Buffalo 


Musica INTERLUDE: Fugue a la Gigue J. S. Bach 
The Fountain E. DeLamarter 
Improvisation on the “Lourdes Hymn” M. Salvador 


Appress: Clare Boothe Luce, New York, N. Y. 

Appress: Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, 
Md. 

RECESSIONAL: Toccata J. Jongen 
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SPECIAL MEETINGS 
TUESDAY, MARCH 27 


10:00 A.M.—CoMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION AND RELATED Topics, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
(Club Room B ) 

3:00 P.M. — ComMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP, COLLEGE AND UNIversITY DEPaRT- 
MENT 
(Ballroom) 

4:00 P.M. — ExecuTivE ComMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
(Ballroom) 

4:00 P.M. — EXxEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE, SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
(Club Room B) 

4:30 P.M.—ExecuTIVE CoMMITTEE, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPART- 
MENT 
(Club Room A) 

8:00 P.M. — GENERAL EXECUTIVE BoaRD OF THE ASSOCIATION 
(Parlor E, Hotel Statler) 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 


12:30 P.M. — LuncHEON MEETING, Kappa GAMMA P1 
(Hotel Cleveland) 
2:00 P.M. — Executive COMMITTEE, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
(South Hall A) 
3:00 P.M. — PANEL ON ADULT EDUCATION 
(Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler ) 
3:00 P.M.— THE Missions In CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
(Euclid Room, Hotel Statler) 
7:00 P.M. — Dinner MEETING, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 
(St. John College) 
8:00 P.M.— CONFERENCE FOR Lay PEOPLE ON RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS 
(St. John College) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 


9:30 A.M.— CoMMITTEE ON FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Parlor C, Hotel Statler) 
11:00 A.M. — WasHINGTON COMMITTEE 
(Parlor L, Hotel Statler) 
11:00 A.M. — Executive CoMMITTEE MEETING, DELTA EpsILon SIGMA 
(Parlor H, Hotel Hollenden) 
12:00 Noon —LuNcHEON MEETING, Mayor AND Minor Seminary Depart 
MENTS 
(Red Room, Hotel Cleveland) 
12:15 P.M. —LuncHEeon MEETING, DELTA EpsILon SIGMA 
(Cypress Room, Hotel Hollenden) 
3:00 P.M. — CatHo.ic Camp Directors 
(Cypress Room, Hotel Hollenden) 
4:00 P.M.—CaTHoLic SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 
(Assembly Room, Hotel Hollenden) 
5:00 P.M.—ReEcEPTION FOR ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF CaTHOLIC UMN 


VERSITY 
(Grand Ballroom, Hotel Hollenden) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 30 


11:00 A.M. — ExecuTIvVE CoMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
(Ballroom) 

3:00 P.M. — CoNFERENCE ON THE EMERGENCY FOR PRESIDENTS OF COLLEGES 
FoR WoMEN 
(Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler) 


SATURDAY, MARCH 31 


9:30 A.M. — CONFERENCE ON THE EMERGENCY FOR PRESIDENTS OF COLLEGES 
FoR WoMEN 
(Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler) 


MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Chairman: Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Rector, St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Summarizer: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell, St. John’s Seminary, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 9:30 A.M. 
South Hall B 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS 
Paper: THE EncyciicaL LETTER oF Pore Pius XII, Humani Generis: Its 
IMPORT FOR PROFESSORS AND DIRECTORS OF SEMINARIES 
Rev. Philip J. Donnelly, S.J., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 
Paper: THE EXHORTATION OF Pope Pius XII, Ment1 Nostra: Its Import For 
PROFESSORS AND DIRECTORS OF SEMINARIES 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Justin J. McCarthy, S.T.L., Spiritual Director, Immacu- 
late Conception Seminary, Darlington, N. J. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 2:00 P.M. 
South Hall B 


Paper: INTEGRATION OF THEOLOGICAL COURSES AND SPIRITUALITY 
Very Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M., Rector, St. John’s Seminary, San 
Antonio, Tex. 
Paper: ExTra-CuRRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE SEMINARY 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph J. Schneider, S.T.D., Rector, Mt. St. Mary’s 
Seminary of the West, Norwood, Ohio 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 9:30 A.M. 
; South Hall A 
Address: His Excellency, Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., Bishop of Cleve- 
land 
Paper: TEacHING HuMAN RicHTs TO SEMINARIANS 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph J. Mullen, S.T.D., Rector, St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 12:00 NOON 


LuNcCHEON MEETINGC—Majyor AND MINoR SEMINARY DEPARTMENTS 
Red Room, Hotel Cleveland 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 2:00 P.M. 
No Meetings Scheduled 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 30—9:30 A.M. 
South Hall B 
Open Forum: Discussion OF SEMINARY PROBLEMS 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
ADJOURNMENT 


MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Chairman: Rev. Charles G. Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., St. Mary’s College, North 
East, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 9:30 A.M. 
South Hall C 
Paper: A SEMINARIAN’S RIGHT TO ORDINATION 
Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D., Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 
Paper: THE SEMINARIAN’S RicHT To A CURRICULAR LIFE OF CHRIST 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. William H. Russell, Ph.D., Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 2:00 P.M. 
South Hall C 
Paper: Ricuts AND Duties oF SEMINARY AUTHORITIES IN THE LICHT OF THE 
PapaL EXHORTATION OF SEPTEMBER 23, 1950 
Very Rev. Charles H. Lynch, Ph.D., Our Lady of Providence Seminary, 
Warwick Neck, R. I. 
Paper: THE RESTRICTION OF HuMAN RicHTs IN THE MINOR SEMINARY 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raymond G. LaF ontaine, St. Thomas Seminary, Bloom- 
field, Conn. 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 9:30 A.M. 
South Hall A 
Jomwnt Meetinc With THE Mayor SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
Note—For this joint meeting, please refer to the program of the Major 
Seminary Department 
THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 12:00 NOON 


LuNcHEON MEETING—MaJor AND MINoR SEMINARY DEPARTMENTS 
Red Room, Hotel Cleveland 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 2:00 P.M. 
No Meetings Scheduled 


FRIDAY, MARCH 30 — 9:30 A.M. 
South Hall C 
Open Discussion OF SEMINARY PROBLEMS 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS 
ELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 
ADJOURNMENT 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 9:30 A.M. 

Ballroom 
Chairman: Very Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. ., University of San Francisco, S, 
Francisco, Calif. 
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Address: THE CaTHOLIC STAND ON FREEDOM OF THOUGHT, INVESTIGATION AND 
EXPRESSION 
Rev. John W. Curran, O.P., Vice President, Pontifical Faculty of Philosophy, 
Dominican House of Studies, and Professor of Theology, St. Xavier 
College, Chicago, Ill. 
Address: REecENT LEGISLATION 
Rev. William E. McManus, Department of Education, NCWC, Washington, 
D. C. 
Address: Reports TO UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Mr. Henry G. Badger, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 12:30 P.M. 
Hotel Cleveland 
Kappa GamMMaA Pi—Luncheon Meeting 


Address: Miss Margaret Mealey, Executive Secretary, National Council of 
Catholic Women, Washington, D. C. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 2:00 P.M. 
Ballroom 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


MEMBERSHIP CoMMITTEE: Rev. James F. Whelan, S.J., Loyola University, 
New Orleans, La. 

FINANCE CoMMITTEE: Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Providence College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

WASHINGTON CoMMITTEE: Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., Elkins Park, Pa. 

ForEIGN ScHoLarRsHiPs: Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., Elkins Park, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 3:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


PANEL OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS (Club Room B) 
RIGHTs OF THE Lay Faculty In Our COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Chairman: Brother G. Paul, F.S.C., President, La Salle College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION (Ballroom) 

RIGHTS OF THE STUDENT TO PROPERLY TRAINED TEACHERS 

Chairman: Sister M. Peter, O.P., St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Tue Diocesan TEACHER COLLEGE: EXPERIENCES OF A FacuLtty MemBer, Trus- 
TEE AND MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Mother M. Celestine, 0.S.U., Cleveland, Ohio 

TEACHER TRAINING AND THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN AND PARENTS 
Mrs. Howard M. Miller, Family Life Chairman, Diocesan Council, National 

Council of Catholic Women, Lakewood, Ohio 


COMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS (Club Room C) 


Chairman: Sister Margaret Gertrude, Nazareth College, Nazareth, Ky. 
Summarizer: Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Spanish CuLTURE AND HumAN RIGHTS IN THE AMERICAS 


_Rev. Jose A. Seen — Division of Cultural Relations, Spanish Embassy, 


Washing D. 
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A Firtu Point FOR THE PRESIDENT’S Point Four PROGRAM 
Sr. Abelardo Patino (Manizales, Colombia), Graduate School, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
PROBLEMS OF SELECTION IN AN INTER-AMERICAN STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
Mr. Eloy Santiago, Director, Students Exchange Program, San Juan, Puerto 
-Rico 
Tue Latin AMERICAN STUDENT IN THE NorTH AMERICAN CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
Rev. George E. Ganss, S.J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PANEL FOR REGISTRARS (Club Room A) 
Chairman: Miss Catherine Rich, Registrar, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
THE RELATION BETWEEN THE OFFICES OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE REGISTRAR 
Very Rev. William G. Ryan, President, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
THE RELATION BETWEEN THE OFFICES OF THE DEAN AND THE REGISTRAR 
Mother F. Weston, Dean, Manhattanville College, New York, N. Y. 
Discussion Group: Rev. F. P. Flanagan, T.O.R., Registrar, St. Francis College, 
Loretto, Pa. 
Mr. Eugene R. Mittinger, Registrar, John Carroll Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. William F. McAloon, Assistant Registrar, Fordham 
Me i New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Joseph G. Connor, Registrar, Georgetown University, 
Wachington D. C. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 9:30 A.M. 
Club Room C 
EXECUTIVE MEETING OF DEANS OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 29— 11:00 A.M. AND 12:15 P.M. 
Hotel Hollenden 
DELTA EPSILON SIGMA 
Executive Committee Meeting (Parlor H, Hotel Hollenden) (11:00 A.M.) 
Luncheon Meeting (Cypress Room, Hotel Hollenden) (12:15 P.M.) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 2:00 P.M. 
Ballroom 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


CoMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE Lay FacuLty 
Very Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., Niagara University, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 
Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


CoMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION AND RELATED Topics 
Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 3:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
PANEL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS (Club Room A) 


Chairman: Mr. Charles A. Brecht, Director of Public Relations, St. Jol 


University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Participants: Mr. Emmett J. Murphy, Assistant to the President, College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Joseph E. Cooke, Director of Public Relations, St. Joseph’s 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Patrick J. Rooney, Assistant to the President, John Carroll 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PANEL FOR DEANS (Club Room B) 
ADAPTATIONS SUGGESTED BY THE PRESENT CRISIS 


Chairman: Rev. Andrew C. Smith, S.J., Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 
Consultants: Rev. Vincent C. Dore, O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 
Sister M. Frederick, 0.S.F., Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES (Club Room C) 
FUNCTIONS OF THE CATHOLIC GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Chairman: Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre 

Dame, Ind. 
FORMATION OF CATHOLIC SCHOLARS 

Rev. John O’Brien, C.S.V., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
PREPARATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE TEACHERS 

Dr. Otto Bird, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Dr. Francis M. Crowley, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
PROVISION OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Rev. Allan P. Farrell, S.J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 

Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 30 — 9:30 A.M. 
Ballroom 
Chairman: Very Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., University of San Francisco, San 


Francisco, Calif. 
SUMMARY REPORTS OF THE PANELS OR WORKSHOPS 


SPECIAL SESSIONS 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 3:00 P.M. 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
ADULT EDUCATION: NECESSITY AND VALUES 


Chairman: Rev. Francis W. Carney, S.T.D., Director of the Institute of Social 
Education, St. John College, Cleveland, Ohio 
Aputt EpucaTion, TopAy AND TOMORROW 
Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Aputt EpucaTion For SoctaL RECONSTRUCTION 
Rev. Robert Brown, National Conference of Catholic Charities, Washington, 


ApuLT EpucaTIon For Goop CITIZENSHIP 

Mr. J. Roger Carter, Education Officer, British Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
A CatHotic ApuLt EpucaTion ProcRaM 
Rev. Basil Haren, M.A., St. John College, Cleveland, Ohio 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 3:00 P.M. 
Euclid Room, Hotel Statler 
THE MISSIONS IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. McBride, Diocesan Director, The Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, Cleveland, Ohio 
Speaker: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph. D., D.D., National Director, The 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, New York, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 8:00 P.M. 
St. John College 


CONFERENCE FOR LAY PEOPLE ON RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS 
SPEAKERS: Rev. John H. Wilson, C.S.C., Director of Vocations, Holy ong 
Seminary, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Rev. John P. Kennelly, St. Laurence Rectory, Chicago, IIl. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 9:30 A.M. 
Music Hall 

Chairman: Rev. John T. Foudy, Associate Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Address: THe CaTHo.ic CHurcH AND HuMAN RIGHTs IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., Editor, America, New York, N. Y. 

Address: THE GOVERNMENT AND HuMAN RIGHTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
The Hon. Eugene F. McCarthy, Member of Congress from Minnesota 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 2:00 P.M. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
RELIGION: VOCATIONS TO THE PRIESTHOOD AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 
(Arena) 
Chairman: Rev. John H. Wilson, C.S.C., Director of Vocations, Holy Cross 
Seminary, Notre Dame, Ind. 
VOCATIONS AND THE MEANS OF FosTERING THEM 
Rev. John H. Wilson, C.S.C., Holy Cross Seminary, Notre Dame, Ind. 
DISCOVERING AND GUIDING Vocations—A DEMONSTRATION OF THE TECHNIQUE 
OF PERSONAL INTERVIEW AND GUIDANCE 
Rev. John P. Kennelly, St. Laurence Rectory, Chicago, Ill. 
A SYMPOSIUM ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE Doo ag FAMILY AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN EDUCATION (Little 
eatre) 
RicHTs OF PaRENTs IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
Mrs. John Mandula, Cleveland, Ohio 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF PARENTS IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
Judge William McDermott, Cleveland, Ohio 
PANEL Discussion 
Chairman: Mr. Edmund Durkin, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio 
Participants: Rt. — Msgr. Edward Conry, St. Vincent High School, Akron, 
hio 
Mother Marie Edward, St. Mary’s High School, Ae Ohio 
Sister M. Michael, Ursuline Academy, Cleveland, O 
Mrs. J. R. McGuinness, Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE CURRICULUM AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN EDUCATION (Music Hall) 
HuMAN RIGHTs IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Brother Louis Faerber, S.M., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Human Ricuts in Co-CurricuLar ACTIVITIES 
Rev. Michael J. McKeough, O.Praem., Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
PANEL Discussion 
Chairman: Sister Mary Joan, O.P., Edgewood College, Madison, Wis. 
Participants: Brother Hilary, C.F.X., St. Xavier High School, Louisville, Ky. 
Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M., Central Catholic High School, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Sister Leontine, S.S.N.D., St. Peter High School, Jefferson City, 
M 


O. 
Mr. Fred George, St. Ignatius High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 9:30 A.M. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

RELIGION: MOTIVATION AND PRACTICE OF HUMAN RIGHTS (Ball- 
room) 

Chairman: Brother Alexis, S.C., Saint Stanislaus, Bay Saint Louis, Miss. 

THE OBLIGATION OF THE TEACHER IN THE MoTIvATION FoR HuMAN RIcHTS 
THROUGH THE PrRopPEeR Stupy, APPRECIATION, AND TEACHING OF THE 
RELIGION CLass 
Sister Margaret Mary, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 

THE OBLIGATION OF THE PARENT In THE PRACTICE oF HUMAN RiGHTs THROUGH 
THE PROPER STuDY, APPRECIATION AND TEACHING OF THE RELIGION CLAss 
Mrs. Aynaud F. Hebert, New Orleans, La. 

THE OBLIGATION OF THE CHILD IN THE Practice or HuMAN Ricuts THROUGH 
THE Proper StupDy, APPRECIATION AND TEACHING OF THE RELIGION CLAss 
Brother Berchmans, S.C., Sacred Heart Scholasticate, Mobile, Ala. 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND 
TEACHING (Club Room B) 


Chairman: Brother Joseph Abel, F.M.S., Marian College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


TEACHER TRAINING FOR TEACHING HuMAN RicHTs 
Rev. Pius J. Barth, O.F.M., DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 
Human Ricuts IN SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Central Catholic High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE TEACHER, THE STUDENT, AND HuMAN RIGHTS 
Brother Joseph William, Cardinal Hayes High School, New York, N. Y. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL IN THE 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY (Club Room A) 


Chairman: Brother Gerald, S.C., Saint Stanislaus, Bay Saint Louis, Miss. 

Appress: _ Mr. Stewart Lynch, President, National Council of Catholic Men, 
Wilmington, Del. 

PaNEL Discussion 

Participants: Rev. pienr. Huesman, Central Catholic High School, Allentown, 


Be acts 

Very Rev. Gavan P. Monaghan, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Edmond, Okla. 

Dr. Julian Parker, Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 2:00 P.M. 
No Meetings Scheduled 


FRIDAY, MARCH 30 — 9:30 A.M. 
Music Hall 
Chairman: Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Little 
Falls, Minn. 
Address: THE Unitep Nations AND HuMAN RIGHTS 
Miss Alba Zizzamia, Assistant Observer for the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference at the United Nations, New York, N. Y. 
Address: Post-War PrRoBLEMs IN HUMAN RIGHTS 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, Director, NCWC War Relief 
Services, New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 7:00 P.M. 
St. John College 
DINNER MEETING (St. John College, Cathedral Square) 
Address: Rt. Rev. Msgr. William L. Newton, Pastor, St. Mary Church, Elyria, 
Ohio 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 9:30 A.M. 
Arena 
Chairman: Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 
Summarizer: Mother Mary Emmanuel, 0O.S.U., Supervisor, New York, N. Y. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AND APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 
Address: HumaAN RIGHTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert B. Navin, S.T.D., President, St. John College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Address: INTEGRATION OF HumaN Ricuts WITH THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


CurRRICULUM 
Sister M. Richardine, O.P., Corpus Christi School, New York, N. Y. 


Address: INTEGRATION OF HumMAN RicuTts WiTH THE MysticaL Bopy oF 
CHRIST 
Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 2:00 P.M. 
No Meetings Scheduled 
(Except Executive Committee Meeting) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 9:30 A.M. 
Arena 
Chairman: Rev. Robert J. Maher, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Co- 
lumbia, Pa. 
Summarizer: Sister Isabel, S.C., Supervisor, Washington, D. C. 
Address: Human RIGHTS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Rev. John P. Haverty, M.S. in Ed., Associate cme: of 
Schools, New York, N. Y. 
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Address: Human RIGHTS AND THE TEACHER 
Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., President, St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, 
Ind. 
Address: HuMAN RIGHTS AND THE CHILD 
Brother Stephen, F.S.C., Director, Lincoln Hall, Lincolndale, N. Y. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 2:30 P.M. 
: Arena 
Chairman: Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin, A.M., Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, East Lansing, Mich. 
Summarizer: Sister Mary Francis, C.S.J., Supervisor, Chicago, Ill. 
Address: HuMAN RIGHTS AND THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
Miss Ellamay Horan, Lecturer and Writer, Chicago, Ill. 
Address: HuMAN RIGHTS AND THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
Dr. Mary Synon, Commission on American Citizenship, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 
Address: HuMAN RIGHTS AND THE CHILD’s LEISURE TIME 
Sister M. Antoinette, 0.S.B., St. Mary’s School, Guthrie, Okla. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 4:00 P.M. 
Assembly Room, Hote! Hollenden 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 
Chairman: Sister M. Patricia, C.S.J., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Goop Supervisor Recocnizes Human Ricuts By Grivinc EFFECTIVE SUPER- 
visorY ASSISTANCE TO: 
THE Puri. Sister M. Frederick, 5.S.J., Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 
THE TEACHER. Sister M. Jerome, S.S.J., Villa Maria, Erie, Pa. 
THe Community. Sister M. Angela, 0.S.P., Baltimore, Md. 
Tue Diocese. Sister M. Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 
ISCUSSION PERIOD 


— 


eee ee 


FRIDAY, MARCH 30 — 9:30 A.M. 
Arena 
Chairman: Rev. Raymond P. Rigney, M.S. in Ed., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, New York, N. Y. 

Summarizer: Sister M. Justiniana, C.PP.S., Supervisor, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Address: HuMAN RIGHTS AND THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 

Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, President, Mount Mary College, Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 

Address: HuMAN RIGHTS AND THE EXTENSION OF Gop’s KINGDOM ON EARTH 

Rev. Barnabas Mary, C.P., Chicago, Ill. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, RESOLUTIONS, ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 9:30 A.M. 
Little Theatre 
Chairman: Rev. Paul F. Klenke, A.B., M.Ld., St. Rita School for the Deaf, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Paper: THe Curio With THE 60-70 DecipeL Loss 
Rev. Paul 4 Klenke, A.B., M.Ed., St. Rita School for the Deaf, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
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Paper: THE SociaL Lire oF THE Harp or Hearinc: A HEARING or A DEAF 
Wor.ip 

Paper: THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE Harp oF HEARING 
Rev. Theodore A. Opdenaker, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — 2:00 P.M. 
School Visitation — Alexander Graham Bell School 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 9:30 A.M. 
Little Theatre 
Paper: Wiper READING FoR THE DeaF AND ITs STIMULATION 
Sister St. Esther, $.S.J., Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Paper: Reapinc MetHops aT St. Mary’s 
Sister Rose Anita, S.S.J., Ed.M., St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Paper: THE Dear Cuitp’s Use oF THE DICTIONARY 
Sister Mary Lewine, S.C., B.S., St. Rita School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — 2:00 P.M. 
Little Theatre 
Paper: SpeecH Reapinc WitH Acoustic Ais 
Sister Mary de Lourdes, S.C., B.A., St. Rita School for the Deaf, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Paper: Acoustic Aips, THEIR UsE AND VALUE 
Mr. J. M. Trittenbach, President, Ideal Auditory Equipment, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Paper: THE SHorT Story aS A STIMULANT TO READING 
Rev. Philip A. Kesting, A.B., B.S. in Ed., St. Rita School for the Deaf, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
FRIDAY, MARCH 30 — 9:00 A.M. 
Little Theatre 


MISSIONARY WORK AND IDEAS 
Paper: Dear WorK IN THE CLEVELAND DIOCESE 
Rev. Arthur L. Gallagher, Cleveland, Ohio 
Paper: Our Younc Dear PEOPLE: THE ProBLEM oF HoLpinc THEM 
Paper: CoNnveRTs AND CoNvERT Makinc AMONG THE DEAF 


CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 
The meeting of this section will be held March 29, 1951, in New York City 


CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 


FRIDAY, MARCH 30 — 12:00 NOON 
First Floor, Public Auditorium 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND HuMAN RIGHTS 
The Hon. J. Howard McGrath, Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
SUMMARY OF THE CONVENTION 
Rev. William E. McManus, Department of Education, NCWC, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
READING OF RESOLUTIONS 
ADJOURNMENT 
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Catholic Business Education Association 


PROGRAM 
SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio 


MARCH 29, 1951 


General Chairman: Sister M. Joachim, C.S.J., St. Joseph Academy, Cleveland, Ohio 


9:00 A.M. 
9:30 A.M. 


9:45 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


12:00 Noon 


2:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 


REGISTRATION 

INTRODUCTION 

Brother Kieran Ryan, C.S.C., President, Catholic Business 
Education Association 

WELCOME 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, Ph.D., Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 

CATHOLIC BUSINESS EDUCATORS AND CATHOLIC 
SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 

Rev. Francis W. Carney, S.T.D., Director, Institute of 
Social Education, St. John College, Cleveland, Ohio 

THE BUSINESS TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY AS 
SEEN BY A BUSINESS MAN 

Mr. Robert J. Dixson, Assistant Director of Overseas 
Operations, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. 
J.; Member of the Board of Directors, Johnson & 
Johnson International; Vice-President, Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems 

LUNCHEON 

Speaker: Rev. George G. Higgins, Assistant Director, So- 
cial Action Department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C 

POST-LUNCHEON DEMONSTRATION 

Mr. Cortez Peters, Representative, Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany holder of various world titles in typewriting 
ski 

WHAT BUSINESS EXPECTS OF GRADUATES 

Mrs. Laura Daly Gandola, Employment Manager, Ohio 
Bell Telephone Company 

Miss Beth Hollister, Manager, Lake City Vocational Serv- 
ice 

REPORT ON THE C.B.E.A. CURRICULUM STUDY 

“Business Education in the Graduate Curriculum” 

Mr. William H. Conley, Ph.D., Dean of University College; 
Chairman, Department of Education, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Ill. 

Sectional Meetings (Consult Bulletin Boards) 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES—Panel Discussion 

Chairman: Sister M. Alexius, O.P., Edgewood College, 
Madison, Wis. 


Participants: 

Sister M. Tarcisius,S.S.C.M. Sister M. Terese, 0.S.F. 
St. Patrick Academy Madonna High School 
Momence, IIl. Aurora, II. 
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Ohio Foyer 
Assembly Room 


Parlor B 


Parlor B 


Parlor B 
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Brother James Luke, F.S.C. Sister Rita Catherine, O.S.F. 


St. Mary’s College Our Lady of the Angels 
Winona, Minn. 3 High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
mee gene. McGory, Sister Bernadette Marie, 
Cathedral High School Our Lady of the Lake 
Indianapolis, Ind. College 


San Antonio, Tex. 


Sister M. Salvator, S.B.S. 
Xavier University 
New Orleans, La. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS—Panel Discussion 
GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION 


“Christian Vocational Guidance” 

Brother Philip, 0.S.F., Chairman, St. Leonard’s Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

a, Practices in a Large Catholic Commercial 


00. 
Sister Stella Josephine, C.S.J., St. Joseph’s Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Educational Guidance for Business Students” 
Sister Mary Immaculata, R.S.M., Mount Mercy College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
COLLEGE TEACHERS—Group Discussion on College 
Teaching Problems 
Discussion Leaders: 
Rev. Charles B. Aziere, 0.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s College 
Atchison, 
Sister Mary Gregoria, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College 
Chicago, Ill. 
5:00 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING Parlor B 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 
2.30 P.M. NATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING Parlor B 


OFFICERS 
President: Brother Kieran Ryan, C.S.C., St. Edward’s University, Austin, Tex. 
Vice President: Sister Mary Liguori, O.P., St. Mary’s Dominican College, New 
Orleans, La. 
Executive Secretary: Sister Mary Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago, 
Ill 


bigae Sister Mary Regis, O.P., St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus, 
io 
Publications Director: Sister Mary Alexius, O.P., Edgewood College and Acad 
emy, Madison, Wis. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Brother John M. Murray, F.S.C.H., Briscoe School, Kent, Wash. 
Brother James Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 
Sister Mary Athanasia, S.S.J., Regis College, Weston, Mass. 
Sister Catherine Marie, C.S.J., St. Brendan’s High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sister M. Joachim, C.S.J.. St. Joseph Academy, Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. Charles B. Aziere, 0.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans. 
Brother L. Robert, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 
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National Catholic Music Educators Association 


PROGRAM 
FIFTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Hotel Allerton and St. John College, Cleveland, Ohio 
MARCH 26-30, 1951 


THEME: “HUMAN RIGHTS AND MUSIC EDUCATION” 
OFFICERS 
President and Founder: Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
First Vice President: Mr. Harry Seitz, Ph.D., Detroit, Mich. 
Second Vice President: Mr. Robert Hufstader, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary: Sister Alice Marie, O0.S.U., Cleveland, Ohio 
Treasurer: Sister Mary Luke, S.C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carroll F. Deady, Ph.D., Detroit, Mich. 
Very Rev. Emmet Kelly, New Hampton, Iowa 

Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rev. Dominic J. Keller, O.S.B., Collegeville, Minn. 
Rev. Arthur Leary, Ph.D., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Mr. Vincent Orlando, D.Sc. in Ed., North Bend, Ohio 
Rev. Cornelius Maloney, Ph.D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sister M. Xaveria, O.S.F., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Albertina, O.P., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sister M. Dolores, R.S.M., Toledo, Ohio 


BOARD MEETINGS 
MONDAY, MARCH 26 


1:00 P.M. — MEETING OF STATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES, DIOCESAN COORDIN- 

ATORS AND NaTIONAL OrFicers OF N.C.M.E.A. 
Auditorium (St. John College) 

3:00 P.M. — NATIONAL Boarp oF DirREcTORS 
Library (St. John College) 

8:15 P.M. — Vienna CHoir Boys ConcEeRT 
(Music Hall, Public Auditorium) 
Note: Permission has been graciously granted by His 
Excellency, The Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., 
Bishop of Cleveland, for Sisters to attend this perform 
ance. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 27 — MORNING 


8:00 A.M. — REGISTRATION—VisIT EXHIBITS ' 
Lobbies, Second and Third Floor, St. John College ae 
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9:30 A.M. —REcISTRATION OF NationaL CatHotic Hich ScHoot CHorus 
Hotel Allerton Ballroom 
National Chairman: Rev. Lawrence Heiman, C.PP.S., St. 
Joseph College, Collegeville, Ind. 
ia ge Sister M. DeChantal, C.S.A., Lakewood, 
io 


Open REHEARSAL—NATIONAL HicH ScHoot CHorus 
Hotel Allerton 
9:30 A.M. — ORGANIZATION. ENTIRE CHORUS 
Hotel Allerton Ballroom. Mr. Hufstader 
10:45 A.M. — Boys—Mr. Hufstader—Chester Room 
Girls—Mr. Peter Sozio—Ballroom 
11:45 A.M. — ENTIRE CHorus 
Mr. Hufstader—Ballroom 
2:00 P.M. — Girls—Mr. Hufstader—Ballroom 
Boys—Mr. Sozio—Chester Room 
3:30 P.M. — Boys—Mr. Hufstader—Ballroom 
Girls—Mr. Sozio—Chester Room 
10:00 A.M. — Openinc PontiFicat Mass—NCEA anp NCMEA 
Public Auditorium 
(See Official Program of the NCEA) 
11:30 A.M. —Orcan RecitTaL, St. JoHn CATHEDRAL 
Mr. Matthew Lucas, Organist 
(Superior Ave. at E. 9th St.) 
12:00 Noon — REGISTRATION—VISIT EXHIBITS 
St. John College, Superior Ave. at E 12th St. 
LUNCHEON 
St. John College (Dining Room open from 7:00 A.M. to 
5:00 P.M. Table or Cafeteria Service) 


TUESDAY, MARCH 27 — AFTERNOON . 


2:00 P.M.—Crivic RECEPTION OF THE DELEGATES, N.C.E.A. anp N.C.M.E.A. 
Public Auditorium 
(See Official Program of the NCEA) 
2:00 P.M. —Nationat Catuotic Hich ScHoot CuHorus REHEARSAL 
Hotel Allerton 
Section A—Ballroom 
Section B—Chester Room 
4:00 P.M. — REGISTRATION—VIsIT EXHIBITS 
St. John College 
Sounp AnD Cotor F ium, “Lourdes” and “Rome the Magnificent” 
St. John College 
Also “The Great Waltz” 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — MORNING . 
8:00 A.M. — REcIsTRATION—VIsIT EXHIBITS 
St. John College 


8:30 A.M. — Workshop: Changed and Changing. Voices of Boys 
Auditorium 
Dr. Harry Seitz, Ph.D., Detroit, Mich. 


Partici pg coven Jay Groups: Students from Catholic Schools _ 








10: 


10: 
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RUS 8:30 A.M. — Instrumental Workshop: Brass Instruments 
St. John College, Room 210 
St. Teachers from Hruby Conservatory of Music, Cleveland 
9:00 A.M. —Class Piano Instruction Workshop from Grades to College 
00d, St. John College, Room 305 


Demonstration by Students of Catholic Schools of Cleveland 
Sister M. Angeline, S.C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
9:30 A.M. —National Catholic High School Chorus Open Rehearsal 
Hotel Allerton; Section A—Ballroom; B—Chester Room 
Mr. Robert Hufstader, Juilliard School of Music, Director 
Mr. Peter Sozio, Assistant 
10:00 A.M. — Organ Workshop 
St. John College Auditorium 
Sister M. Theophane, 0.S.F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
10:00 A.M. — Woodwinds Instruction Workshop 
St. John College, Room 210 
Teachers from Hruby Conservatory of Music 
10:00 A.M. — Percussion Instruments Instruction Workshop 
St. John College Lounge 
Teachers from Hruby Conservatory of Music 
10:15 A.M. — String Instruction Workshop 
St. John College, Room 305 
Sister M. Noraleen, $.S.N.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
11:00 A.M. — Liturgical Music 
St. John College Auditorium 
Chairman: Rev. Cletus Madsen, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, 
Iowa 


. to (Round Table and Discussion from the Floor) 


Gregorian Chant Panel: 
Rev. John C. Selner, S.S., Baltimore 
Rev. Emmet Kelly, New Hampton, Iowa 
E.A. Mr. Theodore Marier, Belmont, Mass. 
Mrs. Sydney Lyder, Pius X School, New York 
Luncheon: St. John College Dining Room, Table or Cafeteria 
Service 
Registration—Visit Exhibits—St. John College 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 — AFTERNOON 
1:00 P.M. —Six Piano Ensemble 
Auditorium, St. John College 
p: Students of Sister M. Angeline, S.C., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
ent Sister M. Aidan, R.S.M., Mount Mercy College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
2:00 P.M. — Elementary Classroom Teachers Workshop 
Auditorium, St. John College 
Sister M. Letitia, S.B.S., Louisiana State Executive Secretary, 
Chairman 
Demonstration Groups: First Grade, St. Edward School, Second 
Grade, Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament School 
’ (Questions and Discussion from the Floor) 
2:00 P.M. — National Catholic High School Chorus Open Rehearsal 
ols Hotel Allerton: A—Ballroom: B—Chester Room 
| _ Mr. Robert Hufstader, Director; Mr. Peter Sozio, Assistant 
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2:50 P.M.—Rhythm and Folk Dancing Demonstration 

Auditorium, St. John College 

Conducted by Miss Mary Louise Curtiss, Director of Physi- 
cal Education, Diocese of Cleveland 

Participating Groups: Mimetics, Calisthenics, Free Move- 
ment, Rhythmical Activities, Dancing, Games 

Primary: Grade Three, Sacred Heart School, Cleveland, Sis- 
ter Maurita, O.S.F. 

Intermediate: Grades Five and Six, St. Peter School, Sis- 
ter M. Alice, S.N.D. 

Upper: Grades Seven and Eight, Blessed Sacrament School, 
Sister M. Alma, S.B.S 

Lessons taken from “Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools” by Miss Mary Louise and Miss Adelaide Cur- 


tiss 


4:00 P.M. — University oF Notre DAME GLEE CLUB CONCERT 
Auditorium, St. John College 
For Sister Delegates. Courtesy of Notre Dame Club of 
Cleveland, and The National Notre Dame Alumni Asso- 
ciation 
REGISTRATION—VISIT EXHIBITS 
St. John College 
8:15 P.M. — University oF Notre Dame GLEE CLuB CONCERT 
St. John College Auditorium 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — MORNING 


8:00 A.M. — REcISTRATION—VIsIT EXHIBITS 
St. John College 
8:30 A.M. — Social Piano for Teen-Agers and Adult Beginners 
St. John College Auditorium 
Conductor: Mr. Edward McGinley, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Arranger for Fred Waring 
Audience Participation 
8:30 A.M. — Instrumental Workshop: Brass Instruments 
Room 210, St. John College 
Teachers from Hruby Conservatory of Music 
9:00 A.M. —Class Piano Instruction Workshop, Grades to College 
Room 305, St. John College 
Sister M. Angeline, S.C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
9:30 A.M. — National Catholic High School Chorus, Open Rehearsal 
Hotel Allerton Ballroom 
Mr. Robert Hufstader, Director 


9:30 A.M. — Workshop in Elementary Classroom Music 
Auditorium, St. John College 
Sister M. Constance, 0.S.U., Chairman 
Demonstrating Groups: 
Grade Three: Immaculate Heart of Mary School 
Sister M. Loretta, S.S.J. 
Grade Four: St. James School 
Sister M. John, H.H.M. a 
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Grade Seven: Sister M. Anthony, V.S.C. 
Sacred Heart School, Wadsworth, Ohio 
Grades Seven and Eight: Girls’ Glee Club, St. Thomas 
Aquinas School, directed by Miss Therese Bringman, 
Ursuline College °53 
10:00 A.M. — Woodwinds Instruction Workshop 
Room 210, St. John College 
Teachers from Hruby Conservatory of Music 
10:00 A.M. — Percussion Instruction Workshop 
Lounge, St. John College 


Teachers from Hruby Conservatory of Music 


10:15 A.M. — String Instruction Workshop 
Room 305, St. John College 
Sister M. Noraleen, S.S.N.D, Milwaukee, Wis. 


10:45 A.M. — Special Projects Committee Organization and Curriculum Con- 
sultants Organization 
Auditorium, St. John College 
Co-Chairmen: Sister M. Victoire, S.N.D. and Sister M. Celine, 
0.S.U., Cleveland 
Music: Holy Name High School Instrumental Ensemble 
Conductor: Sister Loretta Marie, S. C., Cleveland 











Program 
Light Cavalry Overture F. von Suppe 
Americana arranged by C. Paul Herfurth 
The Syncopated Clock Leroy Anderson 
Entrance and March of the Peers______ Arthur Sullivan 

Open Forum: Shall N.C.M.E.A. Initiate: 


a. Special Projects Committees—Liturgical Music, Organ, 
Vocal (choir, chorus, ensemble, solo) Instrumental 
(piano, strings, woodwinds, brass, percussion) Audio- 
Visual Aids, Rhythms, Theory, Appreciation, Creative 
Music? 

b. Curriculum Consultants Organization: Kindergarten, 
Elementary, Junior High School, Senior High School, 
Teacher Education, Liberal Arts College, Diocesan-State 
Relations, Diocesan-State-National Relations, Music Edu- 
cation Research? 


Purpose: That every music educator may become identified with 
one or several of the above areas, and through active par- 
ticipation increase his usefulness to the Church, to the Com- 
munity and develop to his maximum, personally 

12:00 Noon — N.C.M.E.A. LuncHEON 
Hotel Allerton Ballroom 
— Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Presi- 
ent 
Welcome: Most Rev. Floyd L. Begin, S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Cleveland 
Music: All-Cleyeland Catholic High School Chorus 
Director: Mr. Charles D. Kissling, M.A., Cleveland, Co-ordina- 
tor, Diocese of Cleveland, Ohio, Unit 
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Program 
Adoramus Te Christe Palestrina 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring Bach 
Prelude Ronald-Cain 
April Is in My Mistress’ Face Morley 


Introduction of Special Guests 
Roll-Call of the States 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 — AFTERNOON 


P.M. — Liturgical Music 
Auditorium, St. John College 
Rev. Cletus Madsen, Davenport, Iowa, Chairman 
Panel Members: Polyphony and Modern Approved Music 
Rev. John C. Selner, Baltimore, Md. 
Very Rev. Emmet Kelly, New Hampton, Iowa 
Mr. Theodore Marier, Belmont, Mass. 


P.M. —Elementary Classroom Teachers Workshop 
Auditorium, St. John College 
Chairman: Sister M. Letitia, S.B.S., New Orleans, La. 
Demonstrating Groups: First and Second Grades, St. Edward 
ang Hr Lady of the Blessed Sacrament Schools, Cleve- 
an 
Questions and Discussion 


P.M. — Business MEETING, OPEN To ALL DELEGATES 
Announcement of Election of Officers, National and State 
Reports of Special Projects and Curriculum Consultants 
Committee Chairman 
Officers’ and Committee Reports 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Pres. 


P.M. — National Catholic High School Chorus Rehearsal 
Public Auditorium, East 6th at St. Clair Avenue 
Conductor: Mr. Robert Hufstader, New York, N. Y. 


Visit Exnipits—REGISTRATION 


P.M. — Nationa. CatHo.ic Hicu Scuoo. Cuorus Concert 
Public Auditorium Arena 
Director: Mr. Robert Hufstader, Second Vice President 
N.C.M.E.A. 

Note: Permission has been given by His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., Bishop of Cleveland, 
for Sisters to attend this concert. 

Admission by reserved ticket only. Delegates may receive 
reserved seat tickets upon presentation of Registration 
Badge at: 


1. Lobby Ticket Office—Cleveland Public Auditorium 
2. Registration Desks; St. John College or Hotel 
Allerton 


Tickets will be held for delegates until 1:00 P.M., 
Thursday, after which time they will be placed on sale 
at regular prices: $1.00 main floor; $.50 balcony. 
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Program 
Alleluia Bach 
Sacred Polyphony: 
O Jesu Christe Van Berchem 
Ave Verum Corpus Des Pres 
Sicut Cervus Palestrina 
Jubilate Deo Palestrina 
Six Folk Songs Brahms 





Contemporary Composers: 
Antiphon from “Five Mystical Songs”___Vaughan Williams 








Let True Love Among Us Be-___ William Bergsma 
Holiday Song William Schuman 
Halleluia Chorus from “The Mount of Olives”____. Beethoven 


Assistant Conductor: Mr. Peter Sozio, New York City 
Soloist: Madame Maria Kurenko, Soprano 
Chorus Accompanist: Sister M. Theophane, 0.S.F. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 30 — MORNING 


8:00 A.M. —Social Piano 
Auditorium, St. John College 
Mr. Edward McGinley, Director, Teen-Agers, Beginners 


9:00 A.M. —Elementary Classroom Teachers’ Workshop 
Chairman: Sister M. Constance, 0.S.U., Cleveland 
Demonstrating Groups: 

Grade Five: St. Thomas Aquinas School 
Sister M. Eugene, C.S.J. 

Grade Eight: Immaculate Conception School 
Sister M. Blanche, 0.S.U. 

Grade Eight: Our Lady of Lourdes School 
Sister M. Callista, S.N.D. 


10:00 A.M.—Class Piano For Young Children 
Auditorium, St. John College 
Sister M. Xaveria, O.S.F., National Board Member, 
N.C.M.E.A., Mt. Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Demonstration Group from Cleveland Parochial Schools 


11:00 A.M. — Workshop: Changed and Changing Voices of Boys 
Dr. Harry Seitz, Ph.D., First Vice President, N.C.M.E.A, 
Detroit, Mich., Chairman 
Auditorium, St. John College 
Participating Groups: Boys from Catholic Schools of 
Cleveland 
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